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DISCOURSE. 


Jer.  vi.  14:  "Thet  have  healed  the  hubt  of  the  daughter  of  ht  people  slightly, 
SATING,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace." 

Ezek.  xiii.  10-15 :  "  Thet  have  seduced  mt  people,  saying,  Peace,  and  there  was  no 
peace;  and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and  —  LO,  OTHERS  daubed  it  with  untbmpered 
MORTAR !  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  :  There  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower 

AND  great  hailstones  AND  A  STORMY  WIND  ;  SO  WILL  I  BREAK  DOWN  THE  WALL,  AND 
BRING  IT  TO  THE  GROUND,  THAT  THE  FOUNDATION  MAY  BE  DISCOVERED.  SO  WILL  I 
ACCOMPLISH  MY  WRATH  UPON  THE  WALL,  AND  ON  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  DAUBED  IT  WITH 
UNTBMPERED  MORTAR;  THAT  IS,  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  SEE  VISIONS  OF  PEACE  WHEN  THERE 
IS  NO  PEACE." 


"TT7E  live  in  a  great  historic  period.  What  we 
' '  call  history  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the 
centuries  of  time,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
race.  Nations,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  have  ten 
years  or  fifty  years  of  annals  to  one  year  of  history. 
Lists  of  kings,  wars  of  robbery,  the  records  of 
luxury,  wealth,  and  outward  well-being,  do  not  make 
history  —  they  only  make  annals.  It  is  with  nations 
as  with  plants,  or  with  men  —  long  periods  of  growth 
alternate  with  short  hours  of  blossom-bearing  and 
fruit-bearing  —  months  of  development  with  days  of 
crisis. 

During  the  long  months  of  spring,  mid  storms  and 
sunshine,  the  buds  slowly  swell  on  the  trees ;  gently 
they  unfold  their  little  leaves,  and  shake  them  out 
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timidly  upon  the  harsh,  inhospitable  air;  then  as 
the  spring  melts  towards  summer,  the  blossom-buds 
expand,  till  one  morning  we  rise,  and  lo !  summer 
has  come.  The  apple-trees  are  all  white  with  their 
snowy  blossoms  —  the  air  is  fragrant  with  their  deli- 
cate perfume.  We  have  reached  a  crisis  of  concen- 
trated life.  Then,  after  a  few  days,  the  blossoms  are 
gone  —  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  slowly  through  other 
long  months  of  silent  growth  —  at  last  comes  another 
crisis,  —  yesterday  we  tasted  the  fruit  and  it  was 
sour  —  today  the  sun,  before  we  were  up,  gave  the 
last  mysterious  touch  with  his  magnetic  rays,  and  the 
juices  are  now  sweet,  —  and  the  children  this  after- 
noon may  climb  the  trees  to  gather  the  apples,  their 
rosy  cheeks  shining  by  the  side  of  the  rosy  fruit  —  a 
picture  for  Teniers.  Here  is  another  crisis  —  the 
days  of  blossom  and  of  ripe  fruit  are  the  history  of 
the  apple-tree,  —  all  the  rest  only  its  annals. 

Or,  look  at  your  own  life !  How  small  a  part  of 
it  is  history  —  how  large  a  part  of  it  only  story. 
Outward  events,  with  no  informing  idea,  no  corre- 
sponding inward  crisis.  There  was  a  day,  —  you 
remember  it  well,— ^ when  you  asked  yourself  the 
question, —  What  am  I]  What  am  I  here  for? 
Who  sent  me  ]  What  can  I  do  with  myself  in  the 
world  ?  On  that  day  you  came  to  self-consciousness. 
It  was  a  crisis  in  your  life.  Your  history  began  on 
that  day.  Before  that  day  you  existed ;  after  that 
day  you  lived.     You  became  a  free  being  at  that 
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time,  —  assuming  self-direction,  self-restraint,  self- 
control.  Before,  you  had  floated  on  the  current,  or 
drifted  with  the  tide ;  now  you  hoist  the  sail,  take 
the  helm,  look  at  the  compass,  and  set  sail  beneath 
the  dewy  stars  and  the  recurring  sunrise,  over  the 
violet  ocean  to  some  far-oiF  island  of  the  blest,  some 
divine  distant  home. 

There  was  another  day  of  crisis,  when  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  love.  You  found  yourself  caring 
more  for  another  than  for  yourself,  —  going  out  of 
your  own  life  into  that  of  another,  finding  a  divine  joy 
in  adoring  the  beauty  of  another,  following  her  with 
your  thought,  and  feeding  your  life  daily  out  of  hers. 
This  also  was  history.  Those  days  may  have  long 
passed  by.  Perhaps  you  are  a  gray-headed  man, 
known  on  change  as  a  hard  and  keen  man  of 
business ;  no  mortal  suspects  you  of  such  a  thing  as 
sentiment.  And  yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
somewhere  among  your  papers,  in  some  locked 
drawer  of  your  bureau,  a  little  faded  packet  of  notes, 
with  a  withered  flower  which  you  cannot  bear  to 
throw  away,  —  for  it  marks  that  critical  period  when 
you  were  all  alive  with  an  idea  —  when  you  were  rapt 
away  out  of  yourself  into  a  seventh  heaven.  You 
were  foolish  as  you  could  be,  no  doubt, — ^but  —  well, 
It  was  life;  and  you  can  never  forget  it. 

So  nations  have  long  periods  of  annals,  brief 
periods  of  history.  The  history  of  a  nation  is  the 
time  when  it  is  filled  with  an  idea,  and  when  its  life 
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proceeds,  self-directed,  from  that,  and  not  from  the 
instinct  which  seeks  mere  material  pleasure,  comfort, 
luxury.  When  a  nation  is  inspired  by  the  idea  of 
patriotism,  or  of  religion,  or  of  freedom,  it  makes 
history  fast.  When  it  subsides  from  these  ideas  into 
a  routine  of  mere  growth,  it  only  makes  annals. 
Wars,  waged  for  an  idea,  even  a  false  one, — like 
those  of  Alexander  to  carry  Hellenic  civilization  into 
Asia;  or  the  Crusades  to  carry  the  cross  back  to 
Palestine,  and  plant  it  above  the  crescent  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  tomb  of  Jesus ;  or  the  Reformation 
and  its  wars ;  or  the  religious  movements  which  have 
stirred  the  life  of  a  people  —  the  Revival  of  Thought 
in  such  ages  as  that  of  EKzabeth  of  England,  Louis 
XIV.,  or  the  constellation  of  genius  surrounding  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  in  his  little  court ;  or  great 
struggles  for  independence  and  freedom,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  or  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions ;  these  days,  when  a  nation  is 
warmed  through  and  through  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  idea,  —  these  days  make  its  history. 

And  now  we,  in  America,  have  suddenly  come 
upon  such  a  period,  and  we  all  feel  ourselves  lifted 
a  Uttle  above  ourselves,  by  its  power.  As,  when  the 
tide  rises  in  your  harbor,  it  lifts,  not  only  the  great 
man-of-war  and  the  steamship,  but  also  every  little 
skiiF  and  the  child's  paper  boat;  so,  when  an  idea 
sweeps  through  a  nation,  all  people,  good  and  bad, 
wise  and  fooUsh,  old  and  young,  great  and  narrow, 
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for  a  time,  at  least,  partake  of  it.  All  drink  of  the 
same  spirit.  When  the  news  came  to  us,  flashed 
along  a  hundred  electric  wires,  of  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country, 
felt  the  thrill  of  patriotism.  Many  a  man  was 
astonished  at  himself,  and  said,  "  I  did  not  know  I 
had  any  patriotism.  I  did  not  know  that  I  cared 
anything  for  the  old  flag.  I  did  not  know  I  felt  so 
about  the  Union.  Thank  God,  that  I  can  care  so 
much  for  anything." 

This  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  —  that  we 
live  in  such  a  great  historic  time ;  that  we  have  seen 
a  phenomenon  which  occurs  not  more  than  once  in 
five  hundred  years, — the  "  uprising  of  a  great  people ;" 
and  that  we  ourselves  have  partaken  of  this  wonderftd 
impulse.  This  has  been  to  the  nation  what  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  was  to  the  Christian  Church,  an  out- 
pouring of  a  spirit,  which  for  the  time  dissolved  all 
parties,  reconciled  all  antagonisms,  and  made  all  men 
speak  and  hear  the  same  language,  —  Parthians, 
Medes,  Elamites,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  old-fashioned  Whigs,  Pro-slavery 
men  and  Anti-slavery,  Tariff  and  Free-trade,  —  all, 
for  a  time,  spoke  one  language,  heard  the  same 
words.  That,  also,  is  something  to  have  seen !  People 
go  from  America  to  Kome  to  see  the  ceremonies  of 
this  week,  in  which  the  events  of  the  Lord's  Passion 
are  celebrated  with  all  the  pompous  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church.     It  is  impressive  to  see  the  great 
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floor  of  St.  Peters  covered  with  a  standing  congrega- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  persons  witnessing  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass ;  or  to  see  twelve  thousand  soldiers  in 
the  great  square  kneel  at  once  on  the  pavement  to 
receive  the  papal  blessing.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
sight  we  have  seen  here,  of  a  whole  nation  kneeling 
and  giving  itself  up,  its  wealth,  its  liberty,  the  lives 
of  its  children,  before  the  commanding  presence  of 
an  idea  —  the  idea  of  "Our  Country."  And  as  that 
heavenly  effusion  of  the  spirit  produced  in  the  church 
corresponding  fruits,  so  it  has  been  with  us.  What 
have  we  not  lived  to  see  of  devoted  action  ? 

We  have  seen,  first  of  all,  young  men,  our  sons, 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  best  culture  of  the  best  race  of 
mankind  going  cheerfully  forth,  animated  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  live  or  to  die  in  this  cause.  Not  merely 
those  who  went  as  officers,  but  the  privates  of  our 
army  have  shared  fully  this  spirit.  No  doubt  there 
are  exceptions,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  been 
one  of  unexampled  devotion.  Europe  never  knew 
anything  like  it,  and  refused  to  believe  it.  The  South 
could  not  believe  it.  It  had  looked  on  us  as  a  race  of 
cowards ;  and  it  had  some  reason  to  think  so,  since 
we  had,  in  past  time,  compromised  and  conceded,  one 
by  one,  nearly  all  the  principles  of  manly  indepen- 
dence. If  we  had  resisted  the  aggressions  of  the 
South  twenty  years  ago,  we  should  not  have  been 
obliged  to  resist  now.  But  the  South  expected  no 
war,  no  resistance  of  any  consequence,  and  bitter  has 
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been  its  disappointment.  The  old  blood  of  the  land 
has  shown  itself  as  rich  as  ever  in  all  heroic  eiFort 
and  sacrifice.  No  need,  hereafter,  for  orators  to  go 
to  Greece  or  Rome,  to  Marathon  or  Platsea,  to  find 
examples  of  grand  heroism  and  martyrdom  with  which 
to  round  their  classic  periods.  Go  to  Baltimore, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  through 
that  mob-accursed  city.  Go  to  Ball's  Bluff,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth  standing,  hour 
after  hour,  to  be  shot  down  because  some  one  had 
blundered. 

**  Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

Go  to  Hilton  Head,  and  the  magnificent  exploit  of 
our  fleet  sailing  steadily  round  and  round  its  calm 
curve  of  victory,  till  it  had  beaten  to  atoms  the  rebel 
batteries.  Go  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  passing  of 
the  forts  and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Varuna  going  down,  firing  her  deck  guns,  till  they 
touched  the  water,  and  sinking  a  hostile  vessel  while 
she  was  sinking  herself.  Go  to  Hampton  Roads,  and 
that  memorable  day  which  abolished  in  a  moment  the 
wooden  fleet  of  England  and  France,  and  see  the 
Cumberland  going  down  with  its  flag  flying,  and  firing 
its  batteries  to  the  last.  And  what  shall  I  say  more, 
for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  the  noble 
deeds  of  our  young  heroes,  down  to  this  last  splendid 
cavalry  charge  at  Kelley's  Ford. 
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Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  physician  who  visited  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  used  to  take  with 
him  his  little  boy,  three  or  four  years  old.  A  lady, 
whose  husband  was  at  the  head  of  the  estabhshment, 
endeavored  to  make  the  little  fellow  feel  at  home 
by  trying  to  amuse  him.  But  he  was  very  timid 
and  diffident;  so  much  so,  that  when  she  brought 
a  rocking-horse  for  him,  he  was  afraid  to  sit  on  it,  and 
would  not  ride  on  it  unless  held  upon  the  horse  by 
the  lady.  That  boy  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
recent  cavalry  charge  and  combat  —  said  to  have  been 
the  finest  ever  made  on  the  continent.  That  boy, 
twenty  years  ago,  afraid  to  sit  on  a  rocking-horse, 
dashed  at  full  speed  into  the  hostile  squadrons,  and 
when  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  defended 
himself  gallantly  till  his  horse  was  shot,  and  then 
refused  to  surrender.  Our  Boston  boys  have  not  lost 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers.  "Wealth  has  not  made 
them  effeminately  self-indulgent,  study  and  mental 
culture  has  not  made  them  incapable  of  energetic 
action. 

And  the  mothers  of  these  young  men,  —  I  go 
to  the  house  of  one  whose  noble  child  has  been 
struck  down  in  battle.  I  go  in  fear,  expecting  to 
meet  too  much  anguish,  and  almost  too  great  a  call 
on  my  sympathy.  I  find  her  happy,  calm,  thankful 
to  God  that  he  has  given  her  such  an  opportunity  of 
sacrifice  for  the  land.  This  is  the  usual  state  of 
mind  of  the  mothers  of  our  young  soldiers.     There 
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is  nothing  of  false  excitement  about  it;  it  is  the 
natural  state  of  mind  of  those  who  have  conscien- 
tiously and  devotedly  offered  to  God,  to  Truth,  to 
Humanity,  their  best  beloved  child.  They  gave  and 
it  is  given  to  them  again,  full  measure,  pressed  down 
and  running  over.  They  gave  a  son;  they  receive 
back  from  God  a  saint  and  a  hero. 

Then  look  at  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  devotion 
which  this  war  has  called  out  at  home.  Look  at  the 
voluntary  contributions,  which  seem  to  be  more  free 
and  generous  the  longer  the  war  goes  on.  I  have 
had  occasion,  in  my  time,  to  collect  money  for  various 
purposes ;  and  I  never  saw  anything  so  easy  as  to 
obtain  money  now.  When  I  went  to  beg,  formerly, 
I  generally  prepared  myself  beforehand  to  hear  no 
three  times  to  every  yes^  and  to  have  people  look  at 
me,  as  though  I  were  begging  for  myself.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  yes  said  to  me  three  times 
for  one  no.  And,  indeed,  they  sometimes  beg  of 
me  to  come.  Only  last  week  I  was  getting  some  con- 
tributions for  the  freed  negroes  in  the  South-west, 
who  are  in  great  want,  and  suffering  for  clothes  and 
provisions  now;  and  I  was  asked  to  come  to  one 
business  place,  and  each  of  the  partners  handed  me, 
without  a  word,  fifty  doUars,  so  that  I  went  away 
with  a  generous  contribution  to  the  fund  given  at  that 
one  place  without  my  asking  for  it.  People  get  into 
a  habit  of  giving,  and  it  becomes  easy. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  war  is, 
that  it  comes  as  a  Judgment,  and  is  full  of  God's 
judgments.  It  is  not  well,  I  know,  to  interpret  the 
ways  of  God  very  freely,  or  rashly  to  call  suffering 
judgment.  The  whole  book  of  Job  is  a  warning 
against  that.  Job's  friends  came  to  him  in  his  woe, 
and  said  to  him  that  his  sufferings  were  judgments  on 
him  for  his  sins,  and  that  he  ought  accordingly  to 
repent  of  his  sins.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  see 
how  he  had  sinned,  so  as  to  deserve  these  judgments 
more  than  other  people.  They  said  "  He  must  have 
sinned  in  some  terrible  way,  because  he  suffered  so 
terribly."  But  they  were  told  in  the  end  that  they 
were  wrong  and  that  Job  was  right.  His  sufferings 
were  not  judgments,  but  trial  and  discipline.  So, 
too,  Jesus  rebukes  the  tendency  to  call  suffering  judg- 
ment, when  his  disciples  wished  to  know  about  the 
man  born  blind :  "  Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents  ] " 
When,  then,  may  we  say  that  God  has  sent  judgments  ] 
I  think  we  may  do  so  when  we  see  that  there  is 
a  law  of  God  at  work,  by  which  a  man  has  sowed  sin 
and  reaped  punishment ;  that  a  nation  has  sowed  the 
wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind.  Judgments  make 
the  necessary  connection  between  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  long  deferred,  perhaps,  but  sure  to  come  at 
last,  and  when  they  come,  involving  often  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  parents 
upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

In  the  Bible  we  see  a  great  many  judgments  on  the 
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Israelites  and  on  the  Egyptians,  on  David  and  on 
Pharaoh.  But  though  these  are  represented  as  direct 
and  immediate  acts  of  God,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  did  not  come  also  by  divine  laws.  God's  acts 
are  never  arbitrary.  In  the  Bible  we  see  the  law  on 
its  supernatural  side,  in  its  sense,  and  in  its  meaning. 
The  Bible  merely  shows  the  inner  side  and  spiritual 
side  of  natural  laws.  The  Bible,  therefore,  is  like  a 
watch  with  a  transparent  face,  in  which  we  can  see 
the  inner  movements,  and  main-spring  which  turns 
the  hands. 

Now  in  this  war  we  may  see  a  divine  judgment, 
because  it  is  evU  working  out  its  natural  results.  We, 
as  a  nation,  established  ourselves  on  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  declared  that 
"  aU  men  were  born  equal,  and  endowed  with  an 
inalienable  /ight  to  life  and  liberty."  Meantime  we 
held  slaves,  and  took  no  measures,  as  a  nation,  to 
abolish  slavery.  Here  was  war  already ;  a  latent  war, 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  real ;  war  between  the 
national  idea  and  the  national  conduct ;  between  the 
national  institution,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  national 
convictions  on  the  other.  Now,  in  such  a  war,  one  of 
two  things  must  come, — the  institution  must  give  way 
to  the  convictions,  or  the  convictions  to  the  institution. 
Failing  this,  the  inner  war  must  at  last  terminate  in  an 
outward  struggle,  in  outward  war.  God's  judgments 
are  in  bringing  to  light  the  things  of  darkness,  and 
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making  manifest  the  man  of  sin  hidden  away  in  the 
secret  consciousness. 

Judgment  brings  evil  to  light,  and,  by  bringing 
it  to  light,  prepares  the  way  for  repentance  and 
reformation.  When  the  consequences  of  an  evil 
principle  appear,  men  are  ready  to  see  the  wrong  of 
it,  and  repent  of  it.  And  to  repent  is  the  first  step 
in  any  effectual  progress.  The  Apostle  Paul,  you 
will  remember,  says  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  that  his 
readers  must  not  suppose,  even  from  his  former  letter, 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  his  day^of  triumph 
was  near.  It  cannot  come,  he  adds,  till  the  "  Man  of 
Sin  "  is  revealed.  This  "  Man  of  Sin  "  he  describes 
as  an  evil  principle  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  at  that  time  latent  in  the  church,  —  a  secret 
poison.  It  must  come  out^  he  says,  and  be  seen  and 
understood  and  judged  by  the  truth,  and,  condemned 
and  repented  of  before  the  day  of  Christ  can  come. 
Just  so  we  needed  this  judgment  to  bring  out  and 
expose  the  inner  conflict  in  this  nation,  between  its 
principles  and  its  institutions. 

Therefore,  for  seventy  years  has  been  this  inward 
war,  this  hidden  conflict  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
between  the  idea  of  Liberty  and  Equality  which 
make  the  nation's  soul,  and  this  outward  institution 
from  which  the  North  and  South  got  their  gain,  by 
which  they  were  growing  rich  and  richer  day  by  day. 
We  had  seventy  years  given  us  by  God,  in  any  part 
of   which   we   might  have   prevented   this   war   by 
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removing  its  cause.  But  three  generations  have 
refused  to  do  it.  The  Revolutionary  fathers  said, 
"  We  have  done  enough  in  gaining  independence  for 
the  nation.  Let  our  children  put  away  slavery  when 
they  choose  !  "  Their  children  of  the  next  generation 
said,  "  Time  enough  by  and  by.  Slavery  is  a  very 
wrong  and  bad  thing,  we  know,  but  by  and  by  it  will 
be  easier  to  abolish  it.  By  and  by  it  can  be  done,  or 
will  come  to  an  end  of  itself."  The  third  generation 
arrived,  and  found  slavery  the  source  of  great  and 
growing  wealth  and  power  to  the  nation,  and  said, 
"  No !  we  will  not  touch  it."  The  South  said,  "  Our 
fathers  were  mistaken  when  they  said  slavery  was 
wrong.  Slavery  is  not  wrong ;  it  is  right.  Call  all 
our  doctors  of  divinity,  and  let  them  prove  it  to  be  so 
out  of  the  Bible.  Call  our  ethnologists  and  anatomists, 
and  let  them  prove  it  right  from  the  negro's  skull 
and  shin-bone.  CaU  our  moralists  and  let  them 
show  that  it  is  right,  because  it  makes  the  slave 
happy."  So  at  the  call  of  the  cotton  lords,  they  came 
and  did  their  work.  And  so  the  whole  South  was 
united  and  agreed  not  to  abolish,  but  to  maintain 
and  extend  slavery ;  and  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
or  at  least  threaten  to  secede,  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  North  the  people  also 
finding  themselves  growing  prosperous  and  powerful 
by  means  of  this  institution,  said,  "  Let  it  alone.  It 
is  nothing  to  us.     Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ]     Why 
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exclude  slavery  from  the  territories?  It  cannot  go 
there.  They  are  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  or  too  moun- 
tainous, or  too  much  of  a  prairie.  The  laws  of  God 
exclude  it.  Why  re-enact  them?  We  are  not 
responsible.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Put 
down  the  abolitionists  and  freesoilers,  and  let  us  have 
peaces 

Peace, — peace,  —  which  was  no  peace.  "Daub 
the  wall  with  untempered  mortar,  and  make  it  look 
like  a  good  wall.  The  frost  below  is  sapping  it,  the 
stream  beneath  steadily  undermining  it;  but  when 
the  cracks  begin  to  appear,  put  on  a  little  mortar, 
and  make  it  look  Hke  a  good  wall.  It  will  last  our 
day  —  after  us  the  deluge."  Such  has  been  northern 
statesmanship  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

They  tell  this  story  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
He  was  riding,  one  day,  several  years  ago,  in  the  cars  ; 
somewhere  in  Western  New  York.  A  Southerner  in 
the  car  was  told  that  Garrison  was  present,  and  said, 
"  I  should  like  to  talk  with  him."  So  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Garrison,  I  wonder  how  you  can  expect  to  succeed. 
Look  at  the  facts.  The  more  you  preach  abolition, 
the  more  it  does  not  come.  The  slave  power  is  much 
stronger  now  than  it  was  when  you  began.  You 
cannot  unite  the  North  against  slavery,  and  you  have 
united  the  South  in  its  defence.  See  the  facts.  We 
have  done  every  thing  we  wished  to  do.  We  have 
annexed  Texas,  bought  up  the  democratic  party  at 
the  North,  silenced  and  defeated  the  whigs,  got  a  pro- 
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slavery  congress,  a  pro-slavery  executive,  a  pro- 
slavery  judiciary.  These  are  the  facts."  Mr.  Garri- 
son. "  Yes !  but  one  fact  you  have  omitted  in  your 
estimate."  "  What  is  that? "  said  the  other.  Garri- 
son replied,  ''The  fact  of  the  existence  of  God''  The 
Southerner,  with  the  frankness  which  often  belongs 
to  him,  threw  up  his  hands,  and  said,  ''Well,  by 
heaven,  we  do  sometimes  forget  that,  I  think." 

Meantime  the  idea,  the  conviction  on  which  the 
nation  was  founded^  did  not  die.  It  was  awake  and 
at  work.  It  could  not  be  put  down  by  mobs.  It 
could  not  be  argued  down  by  doctors  of  divinity 
referring  to  the  curse  of  Noah^  and  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Philemon. 

It  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  compromises  of 
false-hearted  politicians,  only  eager  for  power,  —  who 
were  ready  to  sell  out  their  anti-slavery  convictions 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  anti-slavery  conviction  of 
the  country  was  deserted  by  its  leaders,  —^  it  lost  its 
great  men ;  but  it  went  on  and  on  and  on;  This  was 
"  the  irrepressible  conflict." 

People  say  that  the  anti-slavery  men  were  the  cause 
of  this  war.  That  is  perfectly  true,  in  a  certain 
sense.  If  there  had  been  no  anti-slavery,  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  The  war  could  have  been  pre- 
vented in  two  ways :  One  way  might  have  been  by 
resisting  the  increase  of  slavery, -^  shutting  it  out 
of  new  States ;  throwing  the  whole  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government  against  it ;    and  so,  by  degrees, 
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killing  it  out.  If  that  had  been  done,  there  would 
have  been  no  war. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  northern  people, 
listening  to  the  temptations  of  wealth,  and  the  in- 
structions of  pro-slavery  ministers,  had  given  up  all 
beUef  in  human  freedom,  had  expunged  the  pream- 
ble of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  allowed 
slavery  to  extend  itself  where  it  would,  —  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  anywhere  else;  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  anti-slavery 
was  the  cause  of  the  war. 

But  here  was  the  question  you  will  observe.  Here 
were  two  hostile  and  irreconcilable  elements  in  the 
life  of  the  nation,  —  an  institution  and  a  conviction,  — 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  conviction  of  free- 
dom. One  or  the  other  must  be  put  down,  or  war 
would  come.  Now  which  was  the  easiest  to  secure  ? 
The  mistake  our  great  men  made  was  to  think  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  crush  a  conviction  than  abol- 
ish an  institution.  That  was  a  mistake;  and  I 
attribute  the  present  war  to  the  men  who  made  that 
mistake,  who  thought  that  they  could  more  easily 
destroy  an  idea  in  the  soul  of  man,  than  abolish 
the  institution  of  slavery.  In  1850,  under  the  lead 
of  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  men  of  the  land,  after 
much  hesitation,  and  after  trying  to  be  on  both  sides, 
finally  saw  that  they  must  choose.  They  saw  the 
approaching  danger  of  war.  They  saw  dissolution 
of  the  Union  approaching.     So  they  finally  decided. 
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though  reluctantly,  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to 
uproot  the  conviction  of  liberty  than  the  institution  of 
slavery ;  and  they  set  themselves  deliberately  to  work, 
to  induce  the  North  to  '^  conquer  its  prejudices." 

At  first  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  right. 
There  was  an  alliance  between  the  two  great  parties 
to  put  down  all  anti-slavery  discussion  in  church  and 
state.  A  minister  who  spoke  against  slavery  was 
to  be  turned  out  of  his  pulpit ;  no  rising,  ambitious 
politician  was  to  be  encouraged,  who  was  not  willing 
to  be  quiet.  For  a  time  the  compromises  seemed  all 
well.  The  wall,  daubed  with  untempered  mortar, 
seemed  a  very  good,  solid  wall.  They  merely  forgot 
one  thing,  —  "the fact  of  the  existence  of  God'' 

God  is  more  on  the  side  of  his  ideas  than  of  our 
institutions.  When  he  sends  an  idea  into  the  world 
he  stands  by  it.  It  would  have  been  a  hard  piece 
of  work,  no  doubt,  to  have  uprooted  slavery,  however 
gradually.  But  if  our  great  men  had  decided  to  do 
so,  in  a  wise  but  thoroughly  earnest  way,  it  could 
have  been  done.  But  what  they  tried  to  do,  —  to 
put  down  the  conviction  of  freedom  in  the  human 
soul,  could  not  he  done;  and  hence  this  war  is  a 
judgment  of  God,  —  first,  on  slavery,  which  it  smites 
with  the  thunderbolt  of  battle ;  second,  on  slavehold- 
ers, whose  pernicious  sophisms  and  refuges  of  Hes  it 
will  destroy  forever;  and  thirdly,  on  all  northern 
time-servers,  self-seekers,  and  false  teachers  of  mo- 
rality, who  smote  Christ  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 
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and  tried  to  persuade  the  nation  that  gain  was  godli- 
ness. 

I  think  that  God,  in  his  providence,  is  now  teach- 
ing us  a  great  many  things  ;  but  among  the  rest,  es- 
pecially this,  —  to  repent  of  our  treatment  of  the  Afri- 
can. We  have  hated  him  because  we  have  injured 
him.  He  belongs  to  an  affectionate  and  inoffensive 
race ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  account  for  the 
hatred  borne  to  him  by  so  many,  except  that  reason 
which  the  sagacious  Roman  historian  assigned  as  a 
trait  of  human  nature. 

And  this  hatred  of  the  negro  leads  me  to  say 
something  of  another  aspect  of  the  war ;  namely,  the 
development  of  evil.  It  has  brought  out  latent  good, 
but  latent  evil  also.  Now  I  will  say  something  of  the 
last. 

Great  historic  hours,  like  the  present,  are  also,  in 
this  way,  a  day  of  judgment  to  communities  and  na- 
tions.    As  the  poet  truly  says :  — 

"  Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  parts  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever,  'twixt  that  darkness  and  the  light." 

This  war,  which  has  developed  the  noblest  quali- 
ties in  some,  has  also  developed  the  basest  in  others. 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  mean  and  diabolical 
than  this  —  when  there  is  a  prejudice  against  any 
poor  and  weak  class,  to  make  it  one's  business  to 
exasperate  and  increase  it  —  when  a  race  is  trampled 
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upon,  to  set  one's  heel  upon  it  more  heavily  —  when 
a  people  are  poor  and  weak,  and  find  it  hard  to  get 
a  living  by  honest  industry,  in  the  face  of  a  bitter 
prejudice,  to  make  it  harder,  by  circulating,  greedily, 
all  rumors  against  them,  true  or  false.  Now  this 
unmitigated  meanness,  this  consummate  baseness  is 
the  systematic  and  persistent  course  of  some  of  our 
newspapers.  They  think  thus  to  please  the  poor 
Irish,  I  suppose,  but  I  think  that  the  Irish  have  a 
vein  of  generosity  in  them  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
make  them  despise  such  baseness.  I  do  not  know 
anything  but  a  bad  Yankee  that  is  at  once  mean 
enough  and  cunning  enough  to  do  such  things.  The 
best  thing,  when  corrupt,  becomes  the  worst.  "  The 
sweetest  wine,"  says  the  Italian  proverb,  "  makes  the 
sourest  vinegar."  *  So  the  Yankee,  also,  when  good 
and  true,  is  the  noblest  of  characters ;  when  he  is 
bad,  the  meanest.  And  among  mean  Yankees  the 
meanest  of  all  is  a  pro-slavery  Yankee,  whether  he 
be  editor  of  a  newspaper,  a  south-side  doctor  of 
divinity,  an  episcopal  bishop,  or  a  president  of  a 
New-Hampshire  college. 

There  always  will  be  croakers,  and  they  are  very 
useful  people.  God  not  only  has  made  the  birds 
who  welcome  the  coming  day,  in  the  soft  auroral 
twilight,  with  a  multitudinous  chant  of  joy,  —  but  he 
has  also  made  the   frogs  who  croak  their  sad  com- 

*  **n  piu  dolce  vino  fa  il  piu  forte  aceto." 
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plaints  over  the  damp,  departing  night.  It  always 
has  been  so.  People  have  croaked  over  every  great 
advance  of  the  human  race.  They  croaked  at  the 
invention  of  printing  —  it  took  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  copyists;  at  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  —  it  opened  the  way  to  a  deluge  of  changes  ; 
at  the  downfall  of  Paganism,  so  many  respectable 
augurs  and  haruspices  were  relieved  of  duty;  at 
the  progress  of  Christianity  —  so  few  respectable 
people  approved  of  it,  —  "not  many  wise  or  noble" 
being  called.  There  are  croakers  now,  also,  who 
lament  over  the  downfall  of  slavery,  as  though  it 
were  the  very  keystone  of  the  State.  One  of  these 
croaking  gentlemen  made  a  speech,  the  other  day,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Senate,  in  which,  searching  for  the 
cause  of  the  war,  he  found  that  in  1831,  John  Quincy 
Adams  introduced  several  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  our  Massa- 
chusetts wise  man  says,  "  this  act  exasperated  the 
South."  Also  he  finds  that  in  1851,  a  coalition  of 
democrats  and  fireesoilers  chose  Charles  Sumner  to 
the  Senate,  and  George  S.  Boutwell  as  governor; 
"  and  to  this  act,  directly  and  indirectly,"  he  adds, 
"  and  to  these  two  gentlemen,  more  than  to  any  other 
northern  men  is  to  be  traced  the  present  awful  and 
deplorable  condition  of  the  country.  It  was  they,"  he 
adds,  "  who  succeeded  in  goading  the  South  to  open 
rebellion."  The  South  was  exasperated,  and  it  seems 
justly,  because  we  civilly  asked  that  human  slavery 
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might  not  exist  in  our  own  National  Capitol.  We 
ought  not  to  have  made  them  angry.  It  was  very 
wicked  of  the  lamb  to  make  the  wolf  angry,  by 
drinking  in  the  stream  so  near  to  him.  It  was  very 
wicked  in  Elijah  the  prophet  to  trouble  Israel,  and 
exasperate  King  Ahab  by  rebuking  his  sin.  It  was 
very  wrong  in  Jeremiah  to  exasperate  King  Zedekiah 
and  the  princes  by  not  prophesying  smooth  things,  and 
to  make  them  wroth  with  him,  so  that  they  smote 
him  and  put  him  in  prison.  It  was  wrong  in  Naboth 
to  exasperate  Jezebel  by  refusing  to  give  up  his  vine- 
yard, and  he  was  responsible  for  Jezebel's  conduct  in 
killing  him.  So,  in  the  same  way,  it  was  wrong  for 
Massachusetts  to  exasperate  South  Carolina  by  send- 
ing Mr.  Hoar  to  give  legal  protection  to  Massachu- 
setts citizens,  and  to  exasperate  the  chivalric  sons  of 
Mississippi  by  not  asking  their  leave  before  we 
elected  Charles  Sumner  and  Governor  Boutwell. 
Thus  croak  a  few  frogs  still  in  the  damp  places  of 
the  land.  But  that  sort  of  croaking  is  a  safety-valve 
to  let  out  the  pressure  of  their  dissatisfaction.  I  look 
upon  the  Boston  Courier  as  a  kind  of  marsh  which 
has  been  providentially  provided  for  these  people, 
where  they  can  sit  and  croak  to  each  other  in  a  sort 
of  frog  concert  of  mutual  condolence  —  and  if  it 
makes  them  happy,  why  not  1 

There  is,  however,  a  different  class  of  men,  and  a 
much  more  dangerous  class,  who  mean  to  carry 
practical  opposition  to  the  Government  as  far  as  they 
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dare.  They  mean  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
rebels,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it,  salvd  cervice,  without 
too  great  elongation  of  their  own  necks.  To  this 
class  belongs  Mr.  Salisbury,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  who  calls  Lincoln  an  imbecile,  and 
draws  a  pistol  on  the  sergeant-at-arms.  To  this  class 
belong  Seymour  and  Fernando  Wood  and  James 
Brooks,  in  New  York,  and  Vallandigham  and  others 
in  other  States.  But  all  history  shows  that  when,  in 
time  of  war,  men  attack  the  Government  in  this  way, 
they  will  lose  their  influence.  The  best  men  of  their 
own  party  will  refuse  to  follow  them.  Those  men  in 
England  who  opposed  the  war  against  Napoleon, 
though  they  were  patriots,  yet  because  they  opposed 
the  Government  in  time  of  war,  fell  into  hopeless 
minority.  Those  men  in  Massachusetts,  who  op- 
posed the  war  of  1812,  were  politically  killed  from 
that  hour.  The  instincts  of  the  two  nations  said, 
''Whether  the  Government  be  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  at  war^  and  we  must  support  it.  Else  anarchy  — 
else  national  ruin."  It  will  always  be  so.  All 
factious  opposition  to  our  Government  in  time  of  war 
will  destroy  itself.  No  harm  will  come  to  the  nation 
from  the  efforts  of  unprincipled  editors  and  politicians. 
I  am  glad  they  come  out  as  they  do.  All  loyal, 
honest  democrats  will  spurn  them  with  contempt  — 
as  Dickinson  spurns  them,  as  Wright  spurns  them, 
as  Henderson  and  Noel  of  Missouri  spurn  them,  as 
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Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Orestes  Brownson  spurn 
them,  and  as  Benjamin  F.  Butler  spurns  them. 

But  what  is  the  prospect  of  success  in  this  war  ? 
Read  Stille's  pamphlet,  and  see.  Stille,  in  his  pam- 
phlet, called  "  How  a  Free  People  conduct  a  long 
War,"  has  shown  us,  by  the  light  of  history,  how  we 
are  to  succeed.  England,  in  the  Peninsula  war,  began 
with  a  universal  enthusiasm  like  ours  in  April,  1861. 
All  parties  united  in  voting  large  supplies,  all  parties 
expected  overwhelming  victories.  But  when  Sir 
John  Moore  retreated  to  Corunna,  and  the  French 
overran  the  Peninsula,  the  English  gave  up  hope, 
and  fell  into  an  extreme  of  despondency.  Still  they 
persevered.  When  Wellington  failed  to  take  the 
French  armies,  they  desponded  again.  But  they 
persevered.  And  so  at  last,  the  French  were  driven 
from  Spain,  and  defeated  everywhere,  not  by  great 
victories,  but  by  the  force  of  perseverance^  which 
inspires  a  free  people. 

How  much  we  have  done!  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  found  a  Napoleon  yet  for  a  general  ; 
nor  a  General  Jackson,  to  put  an  iron  will  into 
the  Executive  Department.  But  a  Napoleon  is, 
fortunately,  as  rare  as  a  Shakspeare.  A  great  cap- 
tain, like  Hannibal  or  Caesar  or  Frederick  or  Na- 
poleon, comes  only  once  in  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years.  We  had  no  right  to  expect  any 
such.  Well  for  us  that  none  such  has  come.  We 
have   had   able   and   loyal    captains,   but   no    great 
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military  genius,  who  could,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
destroyed  our  republic  and  made  himself  its  despot. 
Nations  may  well  say  of  such :  — 

"Curse  on  his  genius  —  it's  undone  his  country." 

But  meantiqie,  without  any  splendid  victories,  we 
have  been  steadily  advancing.  We  have  done  what 
no  other  nation  on  earth  could  have  done.  We  have 
girdled  the  rebellion  with  an  almost  effective  block- 
ade of  three  thousand  miles  extent.  We  have  held 
every  loyal  State  exempt  from  being  the  seat  of  war. 
We  have  taken,  with  an  iron  grasp,  four  slave  States, 
Missouri,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky.  We 
have  taken  half  of  Virginia  and  made  a  free  State  of 
it.  We  have  emancipated  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  so  killed  disloyalty  therein.  We  have  occupied 
a  large  part  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  with  our 
troops.  We  have  nearly  opened  the  Mississippi 
river.  Finally,  we  have  struck  the  rebellion  the 
most  damaging  blow  of  all,  and  shaken  the  ground 
under  its  feet,  by  freeing  so  many  of  the  slaves,  and 
by  threatening  the  whole  slave  system.  Soon  we 
shall  have  large  bodies  of  negro  troops  organized  on 
the  lower  Mississippi,  to  keep  that  which  our  armies 
and  gunboats  conquer.  Soon  we  shall  be  holding 
Texas  as  a  State  to  be  colonized  with  free  labor,  and 
restored  to  the  Union  a  free  State,  capable  of  raising 
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cotton  enough  for  the  whole  world.  Soon  we  shall 
have  Missouri  as  a  free  State,  slavery  not  being  cut 
down  by  the  sword  of  war,  but  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
by  the  free  act  of  its  own  citizens.  I  am  radical 
enough  to  prefer  to  see  it  thus  taken  up  by  the  roots. 
When  this  is  done,  Maryland  must  follow,  and  Ken- 
tucky must  follow  Maryland,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see 
a  great  central  tier  of  free  States,  voted  free  by  the 
people  themselves.  In  all  these  States  the  negroes 
will  be  hired  by  their  old  masters,  and  occupy  their 
old  homes,  and  demonstrate,  after  a  little  time,  the 
inherent  superiority  of  freedom  over  slavery.  In 
twenty  years  after  slavery  is  gone,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  will  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  be  the  garden  of  the  American 
continent,  as  well  as  the  keystone  of  the  American 
Union. 

Meantime,  while  we  have  been  thus  crushing  the 
rebellion  with  our  right  hand,  we  have  been  holding 
England  and  France  stUl  with  our  left  hand.  The 
difficulties  of  our  position  were  very  great,  and  it  re- 
quired consummate  prudence,  joined  to  a  great  dis- 
play of  force,  to  prevent  interference.  We  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  hostihty  of  England  toward  us 
which  culminated  in  the  Trent  affair,  but  which  has 
since  been  growmg  less  and  less,  till  now  England 
may  be  said  to  be  really  on  our  side.  Three  great  in- 
fluences impelled  England  to  desire  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.    First  was  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy^ 
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including  not  only  the  nobility,  but  the  army,  navy, 
church,  gentry,  the  educated,  the  rich,  and  the  literary 
classes.  The  success  of  the  American  republic  has 
been,  for  thirty  years,  the  great  argument  used  by 
English  reformers  against  the  English  aristocracy. 
The  dissolution  of  the  American  republic  would 
destroy  that  argument,  and  give  the  aristocracy  a  lease 
of  a  hundred  more  years  of  life.  "  See,"  they  could 
say,  "  a  repubhc  has  no  stability,  because  wanting  in 
this  aristocratic  element.  Keep  W5,  and  England  is 
safe,  not  otherwise."  Then  came  the  manufacturers, 
who  had  committed  England  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade,  and  who  needed  markets  for  her  goods.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Union  would  secure  an  open  market 
at  the  South,  and  compel  the  North  to  reduce  its 
tariff  to  the  lowest  terms.  This  motive  was  of  im- 
mense weight.  Finally,  there  was  added  the  feeling 
in  the  heart  of  nearly  every  Englishman,  that  the 
Union  was  becoming  a  great  and  dangerous  neighbor. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  bear  from  us  what  they 
would  not  have  borne  from  any  other  people,  to 
concede  to  us  what  they  would  not  have  conceded  to 
any  other.  This  concession  and  endurance  rankled  in 
the  English  bosom.  They  felt  as  you  would  feel  if 
you  had  a  family  for  neighbors  who  were  noisy,  who 
came  through  your  yard,  overlooked  your  windows, 
and  threatened  the  peace  of  your  melon-patch.  If 
you  should  hear,  some  day,  that  this  family  had  quar- 
relled  among   themselves,  and   would   probably   be 
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divided  and  scattered,  you  would  be  glad  of  it.  You 
would  say,  "  Now,  I  shall  have  peace,  and  it  will  be 
better  for  them  to  be  broken  up ;  they  will  cease  to 
be  a  nuisance,  and  will  become  more  respectable." 
These  three  influences  ruled  the  action  of  England. 
But  the  other  nation  (as  Count  Gasparin  calls  it),  in 
England,  which  is  not  an  aristocracy,  which  is  sin- 
cerely anti-slavery,  which  is  humble,  and  voiceless, — 
the  plebeian  multitude,  honest,  strong,  determined,  — 
has  always  been  on  our  side.  Starving,  without  bread, 
in  deepest  want,  it  has  clung  to  the  northern  cause, 
as  the  cause  of  justice  and  true  democracy ;  and  now 
it  begins,  more  and  more  to  be  felt  in  all  the  counsels 
of  England,  and  I  think  England  will  not  act  against 
us  in  this  war. 

But  the  principal  thought  which  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind,  is,  that  God  is  in  this  war.  We 
cannot  keep  out  of  sight  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  is  sure  to  punish  evil  —  sure  to  put  down 
the  proud  and  raise  the  lowly  —  which  judges 
nations,  as  men,  by  fixed  and  inevitable  laws.  For 
the  sake  of  our  prosperity,  our  union,  and  our 
peace,  we  consented,  during  long  years,  to  what  we 
ourselves  knew  perfectly  was  unjust  and  wrong. 
What  was  the  natural  consequence'?  The  South 
came  to  believe  that  we  cared  for  nothing  but 
money,  As  long  as  we  were  willing  to  concede, 
again  and  again,  principle,  honor,  conviction,  for 
the    sake    of    union,   peace,   and    prosperity,    they 
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believed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  prosperity,  and  union,  we  would  concede 
every  thing.  If  we  had  resisted  at  the  first,  we 
should  never  have  come  to  this. 

But  the  great  Power  which  presides  over  the 
world  meant  that  we  should  do  justice.  He  cares 
for  all  His  children.  There  is  with  Him  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  black 
nor  white.  So,  refusing  to  do  anything  for  the  slave ; 
refusing  to  let  the  people  go  out  of  bondage  ;  plague 
upon  plague  has  come  upon  us,  until,  at  last,  we 
have  reached  the  darkness  of  Egypt  and  the  death 
of  the  first-born.  And  now,  finally,  we  are  driven 
to  the  point  of  emancipation,  not  because  we  wish 
to  emancipate,  but  because  we  must.  What  we 
would  not  do  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity, 
we  are  compelled  to  do  to  save  ourselves.  We 
call  on  the  negro,  in  our  extremity,  to  save  us. 
It  will  be  a  very  strange  illustration  of  the  ways 
of  God  if  the  poor  ignorant  negro,  trampled  under 
foot  of  all,  rises  to  the  work  of  saving  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  "  As  a  military  necessity,"  says  the 
president;  "As  a  military  necessity,"  says  General 
Butler.  ''  Don't  think  we  do  it,  because  it  is  right," 
we  say  to  mankind  —  "do  not  so  misunderstand  us ; 
we  do  it  because  we  cannot  help  it."  But  it  must 
be  done.  All  men  of  any  sagacity,  no  matter  what 
were  their  previous  opinions,  are  fast  coming  to 
agree  on  this   point.     It  must  be   done.     The  re- 
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bellion  is  slavery  —  and  if  we  fight  the  rebellion 
we  must  fight  slavery.  General  Butler  says  the 
slaves  are  sure  to  be  free.  Wendell  Phillips,  as 
an  abolitionist,  says  his  work  is  done.  When  the 
children  of  this  world  and  the  children  of  light  are 
so  emphatically  agreed,  I  think  that  all  between  the 
two  extremes,  will  come  to  a  like  conclusion.  Gen- 
eral Butler  took  seven  pro-slavery  democratic  col- 
onels with  him  to  New  Orleans,  and  they  are  all  in 
favor  of  emancipation.  Such  is  the  logic  of  facts. 
The  objections  to  negro  soldiers  are  coming  to  an 
end  very  rapidly.  The  low  motive  of  selfishness  must 
help  soon  to  accomplish  this  result.  When  it  comes 
to  drafting,  and  the  question  is  whether  we  refuse  to 
let  negroes  be  soldiers,  and  so  increase  the  chance  of 
being  drafted  ourselves  and  having  our  sons  drafted, 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many  who  will  refuse  to  let 
them  go.  Col.  Higginson,  and  Col.  Montgomery,  in 
South  Carolina  and  Florida,  have  demonstrated  that 
they  make  good  soldiers.  They  take  discipline  weU, 
are  obedient,  are  imitative,  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
love  of  approbation,  which  is  an  important  motive  in 
war ;  and  as  to  courage,  courage  in  a  soldier  after  he 
has  been  disciplined,  is  a  matter  of  course.  Then 
they  know  the  South ;  are  acquainted  with  the  coun 
try;  are  used  to  labor  and  hardship;  do  not  need 
half  the  equipage  that  white  soldiers  need,  in  march- 
ing ;  and  are  not  exposed  so  much  to  the  diseases  of 
southern  climates.     If  the  war  goes  on  I  expect  to 
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see  armies  of  negroes,  all  of  whom  will  acquire  self- 
respect  as  United-States  soldiers,  and  inspire  respect 
in  others.  The  wives  and  children  will  stay  at  their 
homes  ;  the  men  will  come  and  enlist ;  and  this  will 
be  the  best  education  for  liberty  —  the  best  kind  of 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom. 

People  say,  "  what  will  you  do  with  the  negroes 
if  you  free  themV  Providence  answers  the  ques- 
tion—  make  soldiers  of  them.  Give  the  negro  the 
opportunity  he  needs.  This  is  a  part  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  so  we  had  better  accept  it. 
Anothei"  part  of  it  is,  to  make  Florida  and  Texas 
free  States,  and  let  the  negro  go  there  and  work  for 
wages ;  or  work  on  land  of  his  own,  raising  cotton 
by  free  labor.  Free  labor  will  supersede  slave  labor 
in  a  few  years,  if  you  give  it  this  trial. 

Another  aspect  of  the  war  is  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  deeper  and  truer  union  between  the  States 
and  people.  It  is  often  the  tendency  of  prosperity 
to  divide,  and  of  advei*sity  to  unite.  Those  who 
have  gone  together  through  great  trials  are  likely  to 
be  thoroughly  united ;  more  so  than  those  who  have 
only  enjoyed  life  in  company.  "  Two  young  lovers 
lately  wed,"  think  that  they  love  each  other  as 
much  as  is  possible.  They  know  nothing  about 
it.  They  do  not  know  how  much  deeper  and  richer 
the  love  will  be  which  will  come  one  day,  when 
they  shall  have  borne  together  common  sorrows, 
gone   through   labors    together,    endured  hardships 
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and  made  sacrifices  for  each  other,  watched  by  each 
other  through  long  hours  of  sickness  and  pain,  and 
dropped  tears  into  the  same  grave  on  the  little  casket 
which  holds  the  darling  of  their  hearts.  So  is  it 
also  with  nations.  When  prosperity  has  divided  a 
nation  by  developing  different  interests  and  antago* 
nist  activities,  adversity  unites  it  by  common  sacri- 
fices and  common  struggles.  Superficial  thinkers 
imagine  that  our  Union  was  made  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  those  who  made  the  Constitution  made 
the  Union.  Superficial  thinkers, — for  what  is  a 
constitution  but  a  piece  of  parchment,  unless  it 
expresses  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  people? 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  good  constitution, — 
nothing  harder  than  to  have  it  accepted  and  set  in 
motion,  unless  the  people  are  ready  for  it.  The 
South- American  States  have  had  as  good  or  better 
constitutions  than  ours ;  but  their  constitutions  have 
not  saved  them  from  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The 
Revolutionary  War  made  the  people  ready  for  the 
Federal  Constitution,  by  making  them  really  desire  "  a 
more  perfect  union."  Their  common  struggles  and 
sufferings,  side  by  side,  through  eight  years  of  war ; 
their  common  efforts  to  raise  men  and  money ;  "  the 
bones  of  New-England's  sons,  fallen  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  and  mingled  with  the  soil 
of  every  State,  from  Maine  to  Georgia," — this  was  the 
real  basis  of  the  Federal  Union.  And  now  the  same 
causes  will  produce  the  same  results.     Massachusetts 
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men,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  defence  of  Kentucky ;  men  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  and  Maine  and  Maryland,  struggling  for 
the  possession  of  Richmond,  or  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi ;  New  York  and  New  England,  rescuing 
the  loyal  men  of  Texas  and  Western  Virginia  with 
their  own  blood ;  comforts  sent  from  Boston  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  soldier  of  Missouri,  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Tennessee.  These  are  the  things  to  unite  a 
nation.  The  Union  between  the  loyal  States  is 
today  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been.  Never  was 
there  less  danger  than  there  is  today,  of  the  West 
separating  from  the  East,  or  of  New  England's  being 
left  out  in  the  cold.  The  war,  like  a  burning  fire, 
has  fused  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  the 
nation  together;  it  has  made  abolitionists  by  the 
logic  of  facts,  of  men,  who,  two  years  ago,  were 
bitterly  pro-slavery ;  it  has  made  the  semi-loyal 
loyal,  or  has  driven  them  into  open  treason  or  rebel- 
lion. We  may  therefore  say  that  the  Union  was 
never  so  strong  as  it  is  today. 

And  even  as  regards  the  rebel  States,  perhaps 
it  will  be  found  that  this  war  will  have  a  tendency  to 
prepare  them  for  union  with  us  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  in  the  years  that  are  past.  If  it  destroys 
slavery,  it  will  destroy  the  only  cause  of  disunion. 
Slavery  abolished  and  the  slaveholders  converted 
to  emancipation,  they  will  become  one  with  the 
North   in   feeling   and   conviction.       The   fact   that 
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we  have  fought  together  will  not  necessarily  divide 
us.  The  people  of  England  were  as  much  united 
after  their  civil  war  as  before.  Two  boys  at 
school,  long  jealous  of  each  other,  often  like  each 
other  better  after  they  have  had  a  trial  of  strength. 
The  North  and  South  have  learned  to  respect 
each  other's  courage  and  determination.  We 
thought  them  braggarts  —  they  thought  us  cowards. 
We  have  both  found  out  that  we  were  mistaken. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  for  discouragement. 
We  can  always  fall  back  on  first  principles,  and 
say,  "The  Lord  reigns."  It  never  was  more 
evident  than  now  that  the  Lord  reigns.  He 
had  waited  long  enough  for  us  to  do  justly,  —  he 
could  wait  no  longer. 

We  have  shown  in  this  war  the  immense  power 
of  free  institutions.  We  have  improvised  armies  and 
extemporized  navies.  We  have  shown  that  a  free 
and  educated  people  need  never  have  standing  armies 
or  great  navies  or  forts ;  that  when  she  needs  them 
she  can  make  them  all  at  once.  America  sprang 
from  the  ground,  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter,  an  armed  man.  Her  common  schools, 
which  send  armies  of  industry  into  the  field  in  time 
of  peace,  sent  armies  of  soldiers  when  necessary  to 
the  war.  We  supplied  all  deficiencies  of  organiza- 
tion by  the  power  of  voluntary  action. 

Best  of  all,  whatever  else  comes,  emancipation  has 
come.     Whether  the  slaves  are  free  or  not,  we  our- 
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selves  are  free.  No  longer  is  slavery  legal ;  no 
longer  are  we  bound  to  maintain  it.  That  disgrace 
has  passed  av^ay  forever.  Those  who  have  fallen 
in  this  struggle  have  not  fallen  in  vain.  Blessed 
be  God  for  their  heroic  lives  and  noble  deaths. 


'*  Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of  gold, 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames 
HorriblOy  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told; 
And  hail  once  more  the  banner  of  battle  unrolled. 
Though  many  an  eye  shall  darken,  and  many  weep. 
Yet  God's  first  claims  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar,- 
And  many  a  darkness  into  light  shall  leap. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  people  beat  with  one  desire; 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun; 
For  the  peace  I  deemed  no  peace,  is  oyer  and  don6 
In  the  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire." 
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"And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees ;  therefore  every  tree 
which  brihgeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire." — 
Mat.  3  :  :  10— 

To  place  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  is  a  figure  to  denote, 
that  the  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  at  the  roots,  not  simply  trimmed,  * 

but  actually  destroyed.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  feet,  that  it 
does  not  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

By  the  use  of  this  figure,  John  the  l^aptist  meant  to  say  to  | 

the  Jews,  that  as  a  people  they  had  fallen  upon  searching  times.  | 

The  great  Teacher  and  Eeformer  was  about  to  come,  establish-  \ 

ing  a  Kingdom  of  justice  and  truth.  It  would  no  longer  do  for 
them  to  say, — "  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father."  Principles 
and  conduct  were  to  be  examined  to  their  very  foundations:  Ju-  / 

daism  was  to  be  sifted ;  and  whatever  in  the  notions  or  practice 
of  the  people  could  not  stand  the  test  of  truth,  was  to  be  dis- 
carded.    In  the  person  of  Jesus  a  radical  dispensation, — a  min- 
istry of  truth  that  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  of  things, — was  ^ 
about  to  commence  its  reformatory  career.     Such  we  take  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  text  in  its  application  to  the  Jewish  people.                       ] 
,  There  are  many  people,  in  whose  minds  the  terms  radical  \ 
SLXid  radicalism^  are  about  equivalent  to  the  term^  fanatic  and 
fanaticism.    To  their  understanding  these  words  mean  evil^  and                     I 
only  evil,  and  that  continually.     Hence  they  are    convenient 
terms  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  men,  and  awaken  popular  odium.                     1 
.Sometimes  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  ideas,  and  quite  often 
as^Ae  slang  phrases  of  those  who  have  some  interest  in  proraot-                     i 
ing  err(5T,  or  practicing  iniquity.     I  have  no  desire  to  make  a 
plea  for  extremists  and  fools;  yet  there  is  a  grand  and  glorious 
meaning  connected  with  these  much  abused  terms,  which  I  wish,  ' 
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i  if  possible,  to  rescue  from  all  misapprehension  and  evil  associa- 

[  tions.     I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  best  to  be  frightened 

simply  because  somebody  cries  out  radical ;  and  I  am  equally 
clear,  that  the  term  conservative  has  no  natural  right  to  monop- 
olize the  claim  to  either  purity  or  wisdom.  The  so  called  con- 
servatives are  sometimes  the  weakest  and  most  selfish  of  men. 
I'he  Pope  of  Eome  has  always  been  a  conservative ;  and  so  were 
the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  Jesus. 
\  Prosecuting  the  object  I  have  just  indicated,  let  me  then — 

In  the  first  place,  give  you  a  brief  analysis  of  t^e  words 
IN  question.     The  true  meaning  of  the  term  radical^  the  one 
j  which  its  etymology  authorizes,  is  furnished  by  the  figure  of  the 

'  text.     It  simply  means  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree; 

•  and  this  means  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  keep 

r  g^^'i'^g  down  till  you  strike  what  may  be  properly  designated  as 

I  the  hard-pan  of  fundamental  truth.     This  is  what  John  the  Bap- 

I  tist  did — what  Jesus  did — what  the  apostles  did — what  Luther 

I  did — and  what  all  agency  that  is  effectually  curative  of  evil, 

I  must  always  do. 

I  The  specific  design  of  this  process  is  to  find  the  truth  touch- 

\  ing  the  matter  involved,  and  then  set  it  forth  in  contrast  with, 

r  and  contradistinction  from,  the  error  or  the  vice  which  it  is  the 

I  province  of  truth  to  expose  and  rebuke.     Hence  the  great  in- 

;  (\mY  is  not,  what  do  the  Pharisees  think?  or  what  does  Caesar 

\  think?  but  rather  what  is  truth, — truth  in  science,  truth  in  prac- 

tical life,  truth  in  morals,  and  truth  in  religion?  Such  in  all  ages 
has  been  the  professed  aim  ol  the  radical  spirit.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  the  history  of  this  spirit  has  not  always  been  equal 
to  its  profession.  Sometimes  it  has  been  rash,  impetuous,  impa- 
tient, intolerant,  dictatorial ;  sometimes  also  it  has  torn  uj>  the 
very  foundations  of  society,  being  so  vehement  and  lawless  as 
utterly  to  fail  of  its  own  end  ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
spirit  proposes  to  realize  one  of  the  grandest  theories  that  ever 
inspired  the  breast  of  humanity.  Fixing  its  eye  on  truth,  it  A^-'^ 
signs  to  assert  it  fearlessly  and  boldly,  launching  its  sharp'and 
oft  repeated  thunders  against  sin  and  error.  Not  infrefquently, 
yea,  perhaps  generally,  it  makes  a  commotion  in  the  world.     It 
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stirs  human  society,  and  sets  men  to  thinking.  It  is  itself  a  very 
thinking  spirit. 

In  relation  to  humanity — its  facts,  its  conditions,  its  wants, 
its  duties,  and  its  destiny, — this  spirit  is  the  bone  and  sinew,  the 
life  and  impulse  of  all  real  progress^  alike  in  the  Church  and  the 
State.  The  truth  is,  since  the  fall  of  Adam  this  world  has  never 
been  just  right;  it  is  not  so  now;  and  it  will  not  be  for  some 
time  to  come.  There  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  error  among 
men,  and  also  a  vast  accumulation  of  iniquity,  in  various  forms 
pervading  human  society.  Human  nature  wants  improvement. 
Society  wants  it.  Hence  the  practical  question  is  this : — Shall 
we  leave  things  as  they  are^  because  they  are  ?  or  shall  we  at- 
tempt to  make  them  better,  rooting  out  the  error  and  the  wrong, 
and  introducing  the  truth  and  the  right?  This  is  the  question 
with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  and  to  it  the  radical  spirit  always 
returns  but  one  answer.  It  clamors  for  correction,  improvement, 
and  progress.  It  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  progress.  The  enlight- 
ened radical  is  the  man  of  progress.  The  fact  that  things  are^ 
is  not  in  his  judgment  conclusive  proof  that  they  ought  to  be. 
He  takes  the  liberty  of  inquiring  into  their  nature;  and  when 
he  has  reached  a  conclusion,  he  frankly  and  firmly  tells  the  world 
of  it.  Galileo,  for  example,  was  an  astronomical  radical ;  he 
saw  that,  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  the  earth  moved 
around  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  around  the  earth ;  by  a  perfect- 
ly radical  investigation  of  the  facts,  he  caught  this  truth;  and 
although  it  subverted  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  old  theory, 
although  tho  Pope  took  the  alarm  and  tried  to  keep  him  still, 
Galileo  held  fast  to  his  conviction,  and  so  far  as  he  could,  made 
it  known  to  others.  He  was  the  man  of  progress ;  and  the  world 
now  recognizes  him  as  such.  Those  who  would  exorcise  the 
Galiitos  in  science,  morals,  and  religion,  are  practically  the  ene- 
mies or  all  progress.  They  may  not  always  intend  this ;  yet  this 
is  the  legitimate  effect  of  their  theory. 

Such,  in  a  word,  is  my  analysis  of  the  radical  spirit,  taken, — 
*^rst,  in  its  elementary  meaning, — secondly,  in  its  direct  and 
specific  aim, — thirdly,  in  its  relation  to  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  man  from  an  imperfect  to  a  more  perfect  form  of  life. 
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This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  phrase.  This  I  hold  to  be  the  true 
and  proper  import  of  the  phrase.    I  come  then, — 

In  the  second  place,  to  inquire  into  the  actual  history  of 

THIS  spirit  in  its  BEARING  UPON  THE  INTELLECTUAL,  SOCIAL,  POLITI- 
CAL, MORAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  FORTUNES  OF  THE  WORLD.      This,  aS  JOU 

see,  is  a  question  of  vast  dimensions.  The  answer  that  I  propose 
for  your  acceptance  with  its  reasons,  is  the  following — :  That 
while  this  spirit  has,  sometimes  by  misapprehension,  and  some- 
times by  excess,  been  productive  of  evil,  its  general  history  is 
one  of  untold  blessings  to  mankind. 

If  you  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  field  of  purely  scientific  re- 
search, you  will  find  that  the  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves on  this  field,  and  contributed  most  largely  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  are  not  the  men  who  have  trodden 
the  beaten  track  of  their  fathers,  governed  by  the  precedents  of 
opinion,  and  content  to  retail  old  ideas,  but  the  bold,  the  fearless, 
the  original,  the  radical  investigators  of  truth.  These  are  the 
men  who  have  made  their  mark  upon  the  thinking  of  the  world. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  laying  down  the  fundamental  principles  which 
should  govern  all  investigation,  and  by  those  principles  exposing 
the  sophistries  practiced  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  dark  ages — ; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  that  profound  inquest  after  truth,  by  which 
he  at  length  discovered  the  great  law,  that  gives  regularity  and 
harmony  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies — ;  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  catching  the  lightnings  of  heaven  with  a  key,  and  resolving 
their  phenomena  into  an  electrical  agency — ;  our  own  illustrious 
Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  in  conceiving  both 
the  idea  and  the  mechanism  by  wliich  he  could  give  a  tongue  to 
this  agency — ;  John  Locke,  in  his  deep  exploration  of  the  origin 
of  knowledge,  correcting  many  of  the  cherished  errors  of  former 
times — ;  these,  and  men  of  like  stamp,  were  intellectual  ^radi- 
calists,  going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  advancing  beyond  the  ideas 
which  had  preceded  them,  and  cutting  for  themselves  and  for 
the  world  new  channels  in  the  great  domain  of  thought.  Plato 
did  this  in  his  age,  and  Aristotle,  in  his  age.  Such  men  refus^ 
to  bow  to  the  authority  of  mere  precedents.  Assuming  that 
ideas  must  at  last  rule  the  world,  they  not  only  drive  the  plough- 
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share  of  truth  into  the  errors  of  the  past,  but  also  greatly  enlarge 
the  kingdom  of  human  ideas.  True,  they  may  sometimes  go 
astray ;  they  may  delude  themselves  and  mislead  others ;  yet  to 
this  class  of  men  the  wjorld  is  mainly  indebted  for  those  sciences 
that  have  conferred  such  exalted  honors  on  our  nature,  as  well 
as  those  arts  and  inventions  which  have  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  mankind.  But  for  their  life  and  mental  activ- 
ity, the  intellectual  status  of  earth  would  be  stationary,  perhaps 
retrogressive. 

Passing  out  of  the  circle  of  pure  science  into  the  sphere  of 
reformatory  movements,  we  find  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is 
largely  due  to  the  same  style  of  agency.  A  reform  supposes  an 
evil  existing  in  human  society,  intrenched  in  some  fundamental 
error  of  thought,  or  fortified  by  some  vicious  feeling,  or, — what 
is  generally  the  fact, — supported  by  both  of  these  causes  in  com- 
bination. jlSTow  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  reformer  must 
attack  this  evil ;  he  must  make  an  exhibition  of  its  nature ;  he 
must  reason  about  it;  he  must  try  it  by  some  standard  of  truth; 
he  must  make  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  men ;  and  in  doing 
this  he  must  of  necessity  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  He 
proposes  a  fundamental  change  in  the  notions  and  practice  of 
men;  and  this  oan  be  gained  only  by  truth  as  fundamental  as 
the  change  itself.  The  truth  must  be  as  deep  as  the  error, — deep 
enough  at  least  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  error.  Take  an 
example. 

The  immortal  Wilberforce,  being  impressed  with  the  horrible 
iniquities  of  the  Slave-trade  as  tolerated  and  fostered  under  the 
prestige  and  patronage  of  the  British  government,  exposed  it, 
and  denounced  it,  in  the  English  Parliament  and  before  the  Brit- 
ish public,  till  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  awoke  to  the  enor- 
mity?- of  the  system,  and  sternly  demanded  that  it  should  come 
to  an  end.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  the  merchants  of 
London,  the  men  who  were  interested  in  this  infamous  trafiic, 
denounced  Wilberforce  as  a  radical,  a  fanatic,  an  agitator ;  like 
the  men  of  Ephesus,  when  their  craft  was  in  danger,  they  cried 
out, — "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians";  even  Pitt,  contrary  to 
his  personal  pledges,  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  breast  the 
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storm  and  do  his  duty ;  yet  Wilberforce,  the  radical,  the  man 
whom  all  honest  men  now  delight  to  honor,  held  steadily  to  his 
purpose  till  he  carried  the  point.  He  kept  the  ear  of  England 
tingling  with  the  terrible  wickedness  of  the  slave-trade,  till  Eng- 
land's conscience  could  no  longer  bear  the  souad.  England  now 
makes  that  piracy  punishable  with  death,  on  which  she  once  be- 
stowed her  sanction.  It  was  the  radical  spirit  of  Wilberforce 
that  brought  about  this  result. 

So,  all  the  reformatory  movements  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  England,  or  that  of  this  country,  and  I  may  add,  that 
of  the  world,  have  sprung  from  the  same  spirit,  and  been  con- 
ducted by  the  same  class  of  men.  Who  are  the  men  that  have 
resisted  the  assumptions  of  despotic  power, — curtailed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings, — made  the  monarchies  of  Europe  far  more 
liberal  and  just  than  they  were  a  century  ago, — contended  for 
the  doctrine  of  popular  rights, — sympathised  with  the  suffering, 
the  oppressed,  and  the  down-trodden  of  our  species, — contributed 
to  the  emancipation  and  dignity  of  labor, — enlarged  the  right  of 
suffrage,-— pleaded  most  earnestly  for  the  education  of  the  mass- 
es,— poured  forth  their  blood  like  water  upon  the  altars  of  free- 
dom— ;  yes  who  are  the  men  that  have  done  these  things?  Who 
projected  the  American  Kevolution?  Who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  than  which  a  more  radical  document  never 
met  the  eye  of  earth  or  heaven?  Who  supported  it  with  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  ?  To  whom  are  we 
indebted  for  the  political  and  civil  system,  under  which  we  have 
so  long,  and  imtil  lately,  so  happily  lived  ?  The  plain  and  honest 
voice  of  history  will  tell  you,  that  these  achievements  are  mainly 
due  to  those  men,  who  have  acted  on  the  principle  of  laying  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  then  cutting  down  every  tree 
that  did  not  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Sometimes  called  Roiind 
Heads,  sometimes  Puritans,  sometimes  disorganizers,  sometimes 
agitators,  sometimes  radicals,  sometimes  fanatics,  sometimes  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  another,  they  have  nevertheless  been  the 
most  prominent  actors  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  human- 
ity, correcting  its  abuses,  and  in  all  respects,  improving  the  so- 
cial and  political  condition  of  our  world.    For  a  rule  they  are 
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earnest  and  honest  men,  having  strong  convictions  and  deep  feel- 
ings, not  indeed  always  right  in  their  ideas  or  prudent  in  their 
measures,  yet  men  of  vast  power,  men  whose^absence  from  earth 
would  make  a  chasm  which  nothing  else  could  fill.  They  have 
done  too  much  for  the  good  of  the  world  to  be  branded  with  op- 
probrious epithets. 

Rising  now  to  a  still  higher  plane  of  thought,  and  observing 
the  spiritual  and  religious  history  of  mankind,  we  meet  the  same 
class  of  facts,  springing  from  essentially  the  same  source.  When 
the  Man  of  Sin  had  for  ages  spread  the  pall  of  moral  death  over 
all  Europe,  corrupting  the  very  fountains  of  society,  and  prosti- 
tuting the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  to  the  vilest  purposes,  who  was 
it  that  lifted  his  voice  in  thunder-tones  against  this  enormous 
and  w^ide-spread  iniquity?  Who  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  ?  Luther, — the  bold,  the  honest,  the  earnest,  the  godly,  the 
radical  Luther,  going  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  bringing  doc- 
trines and  morals  to  the  test  of  God's  word, — is  the  man  who 
under  God  did  this  work.  Who,  during  the  long  night  of  the 
dark  ages  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Pope,  and  in  their 
humble  way  maintained  the  pure  w^orship  of  God  amid  their 
mountain-homes,  persecuted,  but  not  destroyed  ?  The  radical 
Albigeuses  and  Waldenses  are  the  men,  on  whom  history  has 
placed  this  mark  of  honor.  Who  were  the  martyrs  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church,  boldly  meeting  the  storm  of  Pagan  persecu- 
tion, and  cheerfully  dying  in  the  cause  of  their  Master?  They 
were  the  men  whose  religious  convictions  neither  earth  nor  hell 
could  suppress  or  conquer.  Who  first  planted  Christianity  among 
men,  turning  the  w^orld  upside  down,  and  laying  the  axe  at  the 
very  roots  of  Pagan  Eome,  and  a  corrupt  Judaism  ?  Who  made 
such  a  stir  in  Judea  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
some  eighteen  centuries  ago  ?  This  was  the  work  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles,  than  whom  considered  in  reference  to  the  existing 
status  of  the  age,  greater  radicalists  the  world  never  furnished. 
Who  when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Judea,  cut  down  the  idol- 
atrous groves,  and  purified  the  temple  and  worship  of  the  living 
God?  This  was  the  work  of  Josiah,— a  young  and  pious  prince 
who  meant  to  make  the  remedy  as  deep  and  broad  as  the  disease. 
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Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  who,  let  me  ask,  were  the 
Dissenters  and  Piyitans  in  England?  Who  fled  from  the  old 
world,  and  came  to  this,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  religi- 
ous rights?  Who  are  the  men  that  floated  in  the  May  Flower, 
and  in  the  depths  of  Winter  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  ?  Who 
planted  the  Church,  the  School-house,  and  the  State  on  these 
Western  shores?  The  same  men,  as  to  their  spirit  and  temper, 
that  in  the  armies  of  Oliver  Cromwell  sung  psalms,  and  made  pray- 
ers, and  then  fought  for  God  and  liberty  as  no  other  men  ever 
did.  They  were  radicalists,  hated  by  the  English  aristocracy, 
persecuted  for  their  faith,  yet  fulfilling  a  mission  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  which  one  must  be  blind  not  to  see.  Their  power 
consisted  in  the  thoroughness  and  depth  of  their  principles. 
They  belong  to  the  class  whom  kings  and  politicians  sometimes 
disdain,  and  as  often  fear.  They  are  the  men  who  have  a  gos- 
pel; and  they  believe  it.  Their  brains  are  not  too  narrow  to 
comprehend  fundamental  principles. 

Who  stirred  up  all  New  England,  some  century  ago,  purify- 
ing its  theological  atmosphere,  and  showing  the  unscriptural 
character  of  what  has  been  styled  the  "  Half- Way  Covenant"  in 
respect  to  the  question  of  church-membership,  reasoning  with 
the  people  of  his  special  charge,  and  reasoning  with  the  ministry, 
and  choosing  to  forfeit  the  good  esteem  of  his  people  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  truth  ?  The  man  who  faced  opposition,  and  under 
God  accomplished  this  task,  is  Jonathan  Edwards, — that  illus- 
trious prince  in  theology,  that  profoundest  of  thinkers,  as  well 
as  that  most  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  Christian  virtues ;  and 
he  did  the  work  by  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Who, 
by  deep  and  earnest  discussion,  struck  such  heavy  blows  against 
the  Unitarian  heresy,  so  prevalent  and  so  popular  in  New  Eng- 
land, some  half  a  century  ago  ?  Moses  Stuart  and  the  venerable 
Dr.  Woods, — both  of  whom,  I  trust,  are  now  reaping  the  heaven- 
ly reward  of  their  labors, — buckled  on  the  armor  of  God,  and 
contended  earnestly  for  the  faith.  They,  too,  laid  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree. 

You  thus  see,  without  farther  recital,  that  the  radical  spirit  in 
science,  in  the  reformatory  movements  of  earth,  and  the  religious 
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developements  of  man,  so  far  from  being  justly  obnoxious  to  our 
suspicion  or  censure,  is  really  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  one  of 
the  elements  in  human  character,  by  which  the  mighty  God 
makes  his  powder  felt  on  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  Providence  to  bless  and  save  this  fallen  world.  The 
most  effective  men  of  our  race  have  been  actuated  by  this  spirit. 
Such  men  do  quite  as  much  thinking  as  other  men,  and  vastly 
more  than  some.  Very  often  they  win  victories,  over  which, 
being  won,  the  conservatives  are  ready  to  shout  in  terms  of  the 
highest  laudation.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  who  glorify  Lu- 
ther to-day,  who,  if  living  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have 
passed  him  by  as  a  radical.  Some  people  are  very  bold  in  kill- 
ing dead  lions;  but  no  motive  can  persuade  them  to  touch  a  liv- 
ing question,  till  all  doubt  about  the  issue  is  removed.  Then 
their  courage  comes  up  to  the  mark.  You  can  never  find  them 
when  you  want  them;  and  when  you  do  not  want  them,  they 
are  quite  ready  to  help  on  the  good  cause.  They  are  too  conser- 
vative to  peril  any  thing.  Their  consciences  are  too  elastic  to 
have  much  force. 

I  really  wonder  what  those  newspapers,  and  those  orators  and 
those  office-seekers  can  be  thinking  about,  who  denounce  the 
radical  spirit,  as  if  it  were  the  quintessence  of  all  evil.  Are 
they  playing  with  words?  Are  they  trying  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple? Do  they  understand  what  they  so  freely  denounce?  Are 
they  honest?  Have  they  read  history?  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  to  them,  that  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  opprobrium  they 
design.  The  word  radical^  analytically  and  historically  expound- 
ed, is  a  royal  term.  In  reference  to  the  momentuons  questions 
of  the  Revolutionary  age,  George  Washington  was  a  radical; 
Thomas  Jeflerson,  another ;  John  Hancock,  another ;  and  John 
Adams,  another.  They  lived  in  a  radical  age,  and  were  as  rad- 
ical as  the  age.  They  were  the  men  of  the  future,  while  the  To- 
ries in  this  country  and  George  III  in  England  were  the  conser- 
vatives, the  men  of  the  present. 

I  come  now,  my  brethren,  to  what  I  had  in  view  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sermon,  and  what  the  preceding  remarks  must 
have  suggested, — 
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In  the  third  place,  to  make  an  application  of  these  thoughts 

TO  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  OUK  OWN    COUNTRY   AT   THE  PRESENT  MOMENT. — I 

am  not  here  to  preacli  politics  in  the  low,  party  sense  of  the 
term.  I  never  did  this  in  the  pulpit ;  and  I  think  I  never  shall. 
Nor  am  I  here  to  make  any  apology  for  my  utterances.  I  have 
but  one  rule  in  preaching ;  and  that  is  to  speak  what  I  think, 
leaving  the  people  to  judge  for  themselves. 

The  times,  in  my  judgment,  imperatively  demand,  that  the 
Christian  pulpit  should  have  a  distinct  and  clear  ring.  It  is  no 
hour  for  God's  servants  to  hide  themselves,  and  practice  ambi- 
guities for  the  sake  of  being  unintelligible.  The  tremendous 
and  appalling  drama  of  events  which  Divine  Providence  is  now 
enacting  in  this  land,  should  bring  every  man  to  the  altar  of 
prayer,  and  then  carry  him  from  that  altar  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties he  owes  to  God,  his  country,  to  posterity,  and  the  world. 
What  is  now  the  great  American  question,  has  sent  its  thrill 
over  all  Europe.  It  will,  either  for  weal  or  woe,  cast  its  sha- 
dows on  the  path  of  coming  centuries.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, it  is  more  radical  and  more  fundamental,  and  involves 
larger  interests,  than  any  other  upon  which  mortals  or  immortals 
ever  fixed  the  gaze  of  thought.  God,  I  believe,  is  in  this  ques- 
tion. "There  is  a  divine  reason  in  it.  There  is  a  diWmQ  justice 
in  it";  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  diXwmQ purpose  to  be 
answered  by  it.     Providence  is  in  the  crisis  of  the  hour. 

As  I  survey  the  matter,  there  are  three  radical  principles, 
crowded  by  the  God  of  Providence  upon  this  nation,  and  de- 
manding our  solution.  The  first  is  one  of  national  Ufe;  the  se- 
cond is  one  of  moral  justice  ;  and  the  third  is  one  of  an  enlarged 
and  generous  Christian  philanthropy.  On  each  of  these  points 
I  wish  to  say  a  word,  beginning — 

Firsts  with  the  question  of  national  life.  It  would  be  folly 
either  to  underrate  or  misunderstand  our  foe.  He  means  to  des- 
troy this  noble  Union  of  States.  His  plan  if  successful,  is  per- 
fectly fatal.  Secession  is  the  theory ;  but  destruction  is  the  end. 
Kebellion  and  fighting,  robbery  and  pillage  are  the  means  of 
this  gigantic  crime  against  the  Constitution  and  peace  of  our 
common  country. 
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What  have  we  to  do  in  such  premises  ?  Shall  we  talk  about 
peace-measures,  and  compromise-measures  in  the  presence  of  an 
armed  rebellion  ?  Shall  we  call  those  our  political  brethren  who 
are  our  public  enemies,  who  are  traitors  to  the  Constitution,  and 
who  are  putting  the  knife  to  the  very  throat  of  our  national  ex- 
istence ?  Shall  we  by  party  strife,  and  for  party  purposes,  seek 
to  foment  discord  in  our  own  ranks  ?  No — never — never.  Our 
duty  is  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  to  crush  it  absolutely,  using 
all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have  placed  in  our  hands 
for  this  purpose.  Our  duty  is  to  blast  and  brand  with  eternal 
infamy  the  theory  of  secession,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  this 
Union  "  is  a  government  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  the  en- 
forcement of  whose  laws,  at  whatever  cost,  is  a  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  its  creed,  just  as  fundamental  as  liberty  itself."  This  we 
must  do,  or  die  as  a  nation.  I  hence  regard  this  war  for  the 
Union  as  an  imperative  necessity.  I  regard  it  as  a  holy  war. 
The  sword  was  never  drawn  in  a  more  sacred  cause,  and  should 
never  be  returned  to  its  scabbard  till  the  end  is  gained.  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  rebels  when  they  are  conquered,  is  an  af- 
^er-question.  Let  us  first  conquer  them.  Let  us  beat  them  on 
the  battle-field,  as  we  can  do,  and  I  believe,  we  will  do,  dispers- 
ing their  armies,  and  bringing  them  to  absolute  submission. 
This,  I  know,  is  a  very  radical  measure ;  the  land  groans  under 
the  tread  of  contending  legions ;  blood  flows,  and  families  weep ; 
yet,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  position,  no  other  measure  meets 
the  case.  No  other  measure  will  give  the  death-blow  to  the 
wickied  theory  of  secession.  No  other  measure  will  preserve  the 
integrity,  the  dignity,  and  glory  of  this  government.  No  other 
measure  will  prove,  that  we  are  what  we  claim  to  be — a  nation. 
No  other  measure  will  settle  this  controversy  upon  a  lasting  basis. 
We  must  conquer  the  rebels,  or  be  conquered  by  them.  We 
must  lay  the  military  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  decision  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  our  purpose. 

The  second  point  is  one  of  moral  justice.  We  have  practic- 
ed a  great  iniquity  in  this  land.  We  have  continued  to  practice 
it  year  after  year,  and  generation  after  generation.  In  the  bos- 
om of  the  freest  government  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  we 
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have  the  institution  of  human  slavery.  We  have  tolerated  it, 
fostered  it,  legislated  for  it,  bought  territory  for  its  extension,  till 
it  has  grown  to  its  present  fearful  and  appalling  dimensions. 
Not  a  few  in  this  country  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  right. 
And  not  a  few  who  think  it  wrong^  have  desired  to  say  but  little 
about  it.  The  Southern  people  by  one  of  the  most  extraordin- 
ary apostacies  in  morals  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
contrary  to  the  faitli  of  their  fathers,  have  canonized  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery. 

Morever,  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  this  rebellion,  the  great 
root  and  ground  of  our  present  troubles,  is  as  pJain  as  the  sun  in 
the  heavens.  The  chief  watchwords  of  the  rebellion  have  been 
the  sanctity  and  perpetuity  of  slavery.  The  leaders  have  hung 
out  the  flag  of  slavery.  They  have  declared  it  to  be  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone of  a  political  edifice,  that  is  to  be  built  on  the  eternal 
wretchedness  of  an  oppressed  and  subjugated  race.  When  they 
discovered  by  the  census  of  1860,  as  well  as  by  the  last  Presid- 
ential election,  that  the  political  power  of  this  country  was  pas- 
sing into  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  slave- 
holders, and  that  they  were  to  be  no  longer  the  ruling  power  in 
the  national  government,  then  according  to  the  programme  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  of  more  than  thirty  years  standing,  they  rent  the 
contract  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  bound.  The  whole 
meaning  of  this  civil  war  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  is  the 
preponderance  of  slavery,  and  of  the  obligarchy  which  is  found- 
ed upon  this  institution.  Slavery  for  its  own  dire  purposes  has 
decreed  that  the  nation  shall  die.  There  is  no  use  in  blinking 
this  point,  or  mis-understanding  it.  Public  opinion,  the  common 
sense  of  men,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fessions of  the  rebels  themselves,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  error 
on  this  point.  Back  of  all  other  causes  lies  the  slave  power  as 
the  chief  cause  of  this  rebellion.  And  but  for  it  no  such  diab- 
olical scheme  would  have  ever  been  conceived,  or  if  conceived, 
attempted. 

What  then,  we  enquire,  are  the  signs  of  the  times  as  written 
upon  the  sky  of  God's  providence?  We  have  all  been  hoping 
and  even  predicting,  that  this  rebellion  would  prove  the  death- 
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knell  of  slavery — jnst  how  and  when,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
see.  Had  the  rebellion  been  less  persistent  and  formidable,  had 
it  been  conquered  with  but  little  fighting,  had  the  armies  of 
the  Union  been  far  more  successful,  had  slavery  proved,  as  many' 
supposed,  an  element  of  weakness,  and  not  as  the  facts  show,  an 
element  of  very  great  strength — :had  this  been  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidental  events,  to  all  human  seeming  this  war  would  have  ended 
without  reaching  the  slavery-question  in  any  very  essential  and 
radical  form.  Such  however  has  not  been  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence. We  have  had  serious  disasters  and  delays.  We  have 
had  time  to  collect  our  thoughts,  and  reflect  upon  what  is  right. 
We  have  had  a  severe  discipline.  Providence  has  thrown  sev- 
eral thousands  of  slaves  upon  our  hands.  We  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  them,  and  to  make  some  provision  for  them.  While 
we  have  vacillated  in  our  policy,  sometimes  looking  in  one  dir- 
ection, and  sometimes  in  another,  sometimes  seeming  to  have  no 
policy,  the  government  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  Providence, 
by  the  stern  force  of  events,  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  crowd- 
ing the  slavery-question  upon  public  attention.  The  effort  to 
ignore  it  has  been  constantly  bringing  it  to  the  surface.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  whatever  way  the  President 
looked,  this  question  met  him.  It  has  floated  on  every  breeze, 
and  drifted  in  every  current.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  I 
confess  myself  to  have  been  rather  cautious  in  my  thoughts :  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  did  think :  I  had  no  desire  that  the 
President  should  be  hasty  or  hurried  in  his  final  policy  on  this 
subject :  I  thought  I  saw  that  he  needed  time  to  think,  and  also 
that  the  public  mind  needed  discipline  and  training  by  the 
course  of  events — :  3^et  now,  in  the  existing  circumstances, 
looking  at  the  past,  taking  into  view  the  character  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  above  all,  ^^tudying  the  principles  which  govern  the 
righteous  providence  of  God,  permit  me  to  say  very  frankly, 
that  I  have  reached  my  conclusion.  I  am  in  favor  of  employ- 
ing the  whole  military  strength  of  this  nation,  to  carry  into 
practical  execution  the  purposes  expressed  by  the  President  in 
his  recent  Proclamation.  The  measure,  I  know,  is  radical ;  yet 
there  are  times,  and  we  have  fallen  upon  them,  when  radical 
measures  are  the  wisest. 
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As  a  war-measure^  as  the  means  of  reaching  a  Constitutional 
end,  which  is  the  only  aspect  of  the  case  presented  ia  the  Pre- 
sident's Proclamation,  I  do  not  see  how  any  reasonable  man  can 
doubt  his  right  to  adopt  it.  He  has  a  right  as  "  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  and  the  navy,"  to  do  any  thing  justified 
by  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  which,  in  his  judgment,  may 
be  necessary  to  the  conquest  of  the  rebellion.  This  is  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  war-power  ;  and  surely  it  is  Constitu- 
tional to  use  the  whole  strength  of  this  power  to  maintain  the 
government  of  these  United  States.  I  am  not  able  to  see  what 
there  is  in  slavery  so  sacred,  that  it  should  be  exempted  from 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  war,  especially  a  war  provoked  by 
itself.  Let  it  take  the  consequences  of  its  own  acts.  Slavery  is 
giving  great  aid  and  comfort  to  this  rebellion  ;  the  slave-popula- 
tion famishes  the  producing  force  which  feeds  the  army  in  the 
field  ;  a  portion  of  it  accompanies  the  army  in  the  character  of 
servants,  and  diggers  of  trenches  ;  the  rebels  themselves  are 
using  this  power  to  great  advantage ;  and  surely  if  we  may  do 
anything  to  weaken  and  destroy  them,  if  we  may  take  away 
their  property,  and  if  necessary,  bombard  their  cities,  then  in 
the  state  of  war,  we  may  strike  down  that  institution  for  whose 
ascendency  they  are  fighting,  and  on  which  they  rely  as  one 
element  of  strength.  If  they  want  to  escape  the  blow,  let  them 
lay  down  their  arms ;  and  the  President's  Proclamation  will  not 
touch  them.  They  are  now  simply  warned  by  the  Proclamation, 
"  that  on  the  first  day  of  January^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three^  all  ]per sons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State^  or  any  designated  part  of  a  State^  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  he  in  rebellion  against  the  United  /States, 
shall  he  then  thencp:fokward  and  forever  free,  and  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  tfieir 
ACTUAL  freedom."  Let  the  rebels  lay  down  their  arms  before  the 
first  day  of  January  ;  and  this  Proclamation  will  not  disturb  the 
institution  of  slavery.  It  becomes  effective  only  in  the  event  of 
their  persistence  in  the  war.     It  offers  them  a  day  of  grace. 
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If  it  be  objected,  that  this  Proclamation  may  take  effect  in 
emancipating  the  slaves  of  those  who  are  loyal  citizens  in  the  re- 
bellious States,  then  I  answer — :  first,  that  the  number  of  these 
persons  must  be  exceedingly  small,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
people, —  :  secondly,  that  a  measure  demanded  by  a  great  public 
necessity  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  is  not  to  be  balked 
in  its  course  for  the  sake  of  this  small  minority  of  persons,  who 
are  not  in  active  rebellion — :  thirdly,  that  the  theory  of  the 
President  is,  that  these  persons  should  receive  compensation  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  I  copfess, 
that  I  do  not  see  any  force  in  the  objection.  The  loyal  people  of 
the  Free  States  are  suffering  most  severely  in  consequence  of  this 
war ;  and  why  should  not  the  loyal  people,  if  any  there  be,  in 
the  rebellious  States,  be  willing  to  accept  a  measure,  not  prim- 
arily aimed  at  them,  but  designed  to  crush  this  accursed  treason, 
even  though  they  may  be  sufferers  in  its  practical  execution  by 
reason  of  their  connection  with  traitors?  Is  slavery  so  dear  to 
them  that  they  cannot  give  it  up  even  to  save  the  Union  ?  If 
truly  loyal,  they  will  welcome  the  blow,  and  trust  to  the  govern- 
ment to  do  them  justice  afterwards. 

Those  who  are  very  sensitive  about  the  Constitution  at  this 
time,  who  want  the  war  prosecuted,  as  they  say,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  and  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure, 
seem  to  forget  that  this  very  Constitution  bestows  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  idJ^T'-power,  of  which  the  President  is  the  execu- 
tive agent.  In  discharging  the  trusts  committed  to  him,  the 
Constitution  makes  it  his  duty  to  conquer  the  foe,  and  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  for  this  purpose.  Traitors  against  the  Con- 
stitution have  no  rights  under  it,  except  to  be  conquered  and 
hung.  They  surely  are  not  the  men  to  plead  the  Constitution  in 
their  own  behalf. 

Will  not  the  measure  exasperate  the  rebels,  and  make  them 
more  persistent  than  they  otherwise  would  be  ?  I  think,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  eighteen  months  supplies  an  ample  answer 
to  this  question.  These  men  are  not  to  be  exasperated.  They 
are  already  as  determined  as  they  can  be.  They  are  not  to  be 
conciliated  by  any  emollient  system  of  treatment.    They  mean 
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to  fight,  and  to  keep  fighting  ;  and  fight  they  undoubtedly  will 
until  they  are  conquered,  as  perhaps  no  other  people  were  ever 
conquered  in  the  history  of  human  warfare.  It  is  high  time  to 
relinquish  the  false  idea  of  coaxing  this  rebellion  into  good  na- 
ture. We  have  already  lost  much  by  playing  war  ;  and  now  if 
we  mean  to  win  in  this  struggle,  we  must  make  the  rebels  feel 
the  war  in  its  utmost  severity.  This  is  the  shortest,  surest,  and 
most  merciful  way  to  the  end. 

As  to  the  question  of  expediency^  the  President  having  taken 
this  groVmd,  and  after  long  delay  and  much  consideration,  issued 
his  Proclamation,  the  measure  becomes  expedient,  even  if  it 
were  not  so  before.  As  I  read  events,  the  Proclamation  is  not 
ahead  of  Providence ;  nor  is  it  in  advance  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing drift  of  public  sentiment ;  and  the  way  now  to  solve  the 
problem  of  expediency,  is  to  put  on  the  armor,  and  make  the  de- 
struction of  slavery  as  the  means^  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  as  the  end,  the  grand  watchwords  of  the  struggle.  Let  us 
carry  freedom  and  victory  in  the  same  hand.  The  power  that 
can  gain  the  latter,  can  also  gain  the  former.  If  we  can  con- 
quer this  rebellion,  we  can  also  kill  slavery  while  doing  it.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity^  as  we  should  not  have  in  times  of 
peace.  We  can  now  rid  the  land  of  that  which  has  so  long  been 
its  curse  and  its  shame.  The  hour  for  doing  this  work,  and  the 
only  hour  possible  since  the  Revolutionary  age,  has  come ;  and 
my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  we  may  see  our  opportunity.  He 
does  not  mean,  if  I  read  his  providence  correctly,  to  let  us  off 
with  any  half-way  work  on  this  subject.  We  must  now  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  put  an  end  to  slavery.  I  have 
no  denunciations  for  those  who  dissent  from  these  opinions.  They 
are  my  opinions;  and  I  utter  them  in  the  fear  of  God. 

In  respect  to  the  equity  and  moral  justice  of  the  result  accru- 
ing from  this  measure,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  hold,  as  I  ever  have 
held,  that  the  system  of  human  slavery  is  wrong — a  sin  against 
God  and  the  dearest  rights  of  our  nature.  For  this  wrong  we 
are  now  suffering  as  a  people.  God  is  angry  with  us,  and  pun- 
ishing us  for  this  sin,  and  punishing  those  most  severely  who 
have  sinned  most  grievously.    The  best  way  to  please  God  and 
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secure  his  favor,  is  to  put  away  this  evil  from  the  land,  to  do 
right,  to  break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  If 
with  the  opportunity  we  now  have,  and  the  discipline  through 
which  we  have  passed,  and  are  still  passing,  we  come  short  of 
this  point, — if  we  undertake  to  cheat  eternal  justice, — then  my 
belief  is,  that  a  night  of  deeper  shades  than  this  dark  hour 
awaits  us  in  the  future..  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  safe 
to  do  right ;  and  the  American  people  can  commit  no  mistake 
so  great  as  in  this  hour  to  fail  in  executing  that  sentence  of  death 
against  slavery,  for  which  Providence  calls,  and  which  God's 
justice  must  approve.  The  ways  and  the  methods  I  leave  with 
those  whose  is  the  official  task,  pledging  to  them  my  support  and 
my  prayers,  and  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  give  them  alike 
the  nerve  and  the  wisdom  to  compass  the  end.  ''  I  frankly  con- 
fess to  you,  gentlemen,  (said  a  distinguished  politician,  address- 
ing an  assembly  not  long  since,)  I  frankly  confess  to  you,  that, 
for  myself,  I  take  no  interest  in  the  negro ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man  can  review  the  history  of  this 
rebellion  without  a  clear  conviction  that  Almighty  Providence 
does ! "  Just  so,  my  hearers.  God  does  take  an  interest  in  some 
four  millions  of  slaves ;  he  is  showing  that  interest  at  this  hour  ; 
and  the  time  has  fully  come  for  us,  the  creatures  of  his  power 
and  the  ministers  of  his  providence,  to  inquire  for  the  path  of 
duty  on  this  subject,  and  then  walk  in  it.  My  greatest  concern 
about  the  nation  lies  at  this  very  point. 

The  third  question  growing  out  of  the  times,  is  one  of  en- 
larged and  generous  Christian  philanthropy — .  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  negro-qyi^^iiOTL  in  distinction  from  that  of  slavery.  If 
we  put  away  slavery,  as  I  pray  God  that  we  may,  then  we  must 
not  butcher  the  black  man  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  treat  him  in 
the  sequel  of  his  history  according  to  the  law  of  love.  As  the 
superior  race,  we  have  injured  him  quite  long  enough.  Let  us 
now  try  to  do  him  good.  As  an  inferior,  ignorant,  degraded, 
comparatively  helpless  race,  subject  to  enormous  disadvantages, 
he  appeals  to  our  philanthropy.  We  owe  to  him  the  duties  of 
philanthropy.  If  he  can  constitute,  either  in  part  or  in  whole, 
the  laboring  population  of  the  Southern  States,  being  rewarded 
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for  the  toil  of  his  hands,  and  duly  protected  in  his  rights  as  a 
man, — if  this  be  the  best  arrangement  for  him  and  also  for  the 
white  race — then  so  be  it.  I  have  no  objections.  For  one 
I  do  not  wish  to  drive  him  from  this  land,  nolens  i)olens^  whether 
he  will  or  not,  and  whether  this  is  best  or  not.  The  idea,  that, 
being  free,  he  will  emigrate  to  the  North,  and  here  make  a  jar 
in  our  system  of  labor,  which  is  the  fear  of  some,  seems  to  me 
not  well  founded.  The  climate  is  against  it.  The  proclivities 
and  affinities  of  the  black  man  are  for  Southern  latitudes.  Left 
to  himself,  he  will  instinctively  choose  the  sunny  South.  It  is 
now  his  home.  Kemove  slavery  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  blacks 
who  are  now  at  the  North,  will  be  to  go  to  the  Southern  States, 
where  they  can  iSnd  a  people  of  their  own  race  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  they  can  find  them  here. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  black  man  cannot  here,  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  white  race,  realize  his  true  and  proper  des- 
tiny, as,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  prove  the  fact,  though  in 
this  I  may  be  mistaken,  then  the  dictate  of  philanthropy  is  that 
we  should  find  him  a  home^  and  furnish  him  with  all  the  facili- 
ties in  our  power  for  reaching  it.  He  must  live  somewhere  /  and 
if  it  be  a  settled  fact  that  he  cannot  live  here  tq  his  own  advant- 
age or  ours,  then  let  us  look  about  the  world,  and  see  what  we 
can  do  for  him.  Men  of  our  race  brought  him  here ;  and  we 
their  descendants  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  giving  him  a  home 
somewhere.  If  we  cannot  send  him  back  to  Africa,  as  I  think 
we  cannot  in  sufficient  numbers  to  solve  the  problem,  then  we 
must  seek  for  him  a  home  nearer  by,  at  some  place  more  con- 
venient of  access,  where  this  government  could  extend  over  him 
its  fostering  and  protecting  care.  It  would  not  be  wonderful,  if 
in  the  sequel  of  Providence  the  State  of  Florida,  and  perhaps 
portions  of  Albama,  or  the  States  of  Central  America,  should 
finally  become  the  resting  place  and  residence  of  this  outcast  and 
unhappy  race.  We  are  in  the  mere  dawn  of  this  problem ;  we 
cannot  see  very  far  into  it  at  present ;  and  the  dictate  of  philan- 
thropy is  that  we  should  make  ourselves  attentive  students  of  the 
facts  as  they  may  be  developed  by  Providence,  and  then  act  ac- 
cordingly.   The  President,  I  perceive,  is  strongly  inclined  to 
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the  theory,  that  as  we  remove  the  system  of  slavery,  the  black 
race  must  be  separated  from  the  whites,  and  settled  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  he  is  right  in  this  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  facts  will 
show  that  he  is  not  right.  It  is  high  tiiiie  that  the  best  minds 
in  the  nation  should  be  thinking  npon  the  subject.  We  have 
the  question  on  hand,  or  judging  from  the  indications  of  Pro- 
vidence, we  soon  shall  have  in  a  very  practical  form ;  and  we 
ought  to  be  making  up  our  minds  as  to  what  is  just,  and  wise, 
and  humane,  and  Christian.  The  question  as  to  what  we  shall 
do  with  the  black  man,  and  what  we  shall  do  for  him,  if  re- 
leased from  the  bondage  of  slavery,  let  me  tell  you,  is  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  age.  In  its  solution  he  is  for  the  most 
part  dependent  upon  the  friendship,  the  kind  regards,  and  Christ- 
ian philanthropy  of  the  white  race.  He  has  no  power  to  solve 
it  himself.  As  he  merges  into  freedom,  he  must  receive  his 
destiny  from  those  at  whose  hands  he  receives  that  freedom. 
They  will  fix  his  position  and  his  home  rather  than  himself.  He 
cannot  conquer  his  own  destiny.  His  intelligence,  powers  of 
combination,  and  resources  of  action  are  not  equal  to  the  task. 
He  appeals  to  us  to  think  for  him  ;  and  think  we  must,  and  act 
we  must,  as  wise  and  good  men,  thinking  and  acting  in  the  fear 
of  God,  endeavoring  to  carry  out  towards  the  black  man  the 
principles  of  a  sound,  impartial,  Christian  philanthropy. 

It  is  quite  possible,  moreover,  that  we  are  seriously  under- 
rating the  capacities  of  the  black  man  to  help  himself.  Perhaps 
what  he  most  wants  from  the  white  race,  is  that  we  should  let 
him  alone^  and  give  him  a  chance  to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 
This  we  have  not  hitherto  done.  We  have  subjected  him  to 
great  disadvantages  in  the  Free  States,  and  in  the  Slave  States 
oppressed  him  by  one  of  the  most  cruel  despotisms  that  human 
nature  ever  felt.  We  have  not  been  content  to  let  the  black 
man  alone,  and  let  him  take  his  chances  with  other  men  on  the 
field  of  life.  If  now  we  would  practice  this  species  of  justice 
towards  him,  both  North  and  South,  perhaps  the  Providence  of 
God,  at  least  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  would  show 
that  we  are  making  more  of  the  negro-question  than  really  be- 
longs to  it.    At  any  rate,  a  good  beginning  towards  the  end  will 
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be  to  let  the  UacJc  man  alone  in  the  sense  of  ceasing  to  do  him 
harm,  in  the  sense  of  putting  away  slavery,  and  discontinuing 
his  oppressions ;  and  whatever  remains  to  be  done  after  this  to 
assist  him  in  the  recuperative  struggle  for  a  higher  life,  will 
thereby  be  greatly  simplified. 

I  have  thus,  my  brethren,  given  you  my  thoughts  upon  some 
of  the  radical  questions  of  this  most  radical  age.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  you  as  the  politician  or  the  partisan,  but  as  the  minis- 
ter of  Christ.  I  have  spoken  honestly  and  frankly,  surely  not 
wishing  to  offend  even  the  most  unimportant  ear  in  this  house, 
yet  desirous  of  being  thoroughly  understood.  I  have  practiced 
no  ambiguity  of  words,  and  held  back  no  utterance  which  I 
deemed  germane  to  the  subject.  I  have  thus  spoken  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  you,  to  my  country,  and  my  God.  You  will 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  utterance.  You  may  do  so.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  you' should.  What  I  have  said,  is  but  a 
just  expression  of  my  sentiments,  not  hastily  formed,  or  uttered 
in  wrath.  If  these  views  are  not  in  your  opinion  correct,  you 
have  as  much  right  to  think  your  own  thoughts  as  1  have  to 
think  mine.  All  that  I  claim  is  to  do  my  own  thinking,  whether 
I  stand  in  this  place  or  elsewhere.  I  have  always  exercised  this 
privilege,  and  I  expect  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.  If  ever  I  felt 
solemn  and  serious,  far  more  anxious  to  speak  the  truth  than  to 
please  the  hearer,  this  is  that  moment. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  word  of  exhortation.  I  exhort 
you,— 

In  the  first  place,  to  stand  by  the  government,  and  that  too 
whether  you  approve  of  all  its  measures  or  not.  Remember, 
that  the  government  does  not  consist  in  a  piece  of  paper,  but  in 
living  men,  who  in  the  providence  of  God  are  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  our  national  affairs.  These  men  are  now  the 
government.  Eemember,  also,  that  unless  you  propose  to  have 
a  revolution,  this  war  must  be  conducted  through  the  agency  of 
our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  at  least  until  the  period  when  his 
term  of  office  shall  expire.  That  the  President  is  earnestly  and 
honestly  laboring  for  the  preservation  of  this  Union,  I  think  no 
man  can  doubt.     He  ought  therefore  to  be  supported  by  the 
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people,  by  the  whole  people.  His  mistakes,  if  there  be  any, 
should  be  regarded  with  great  leniency.  No  man  ever  had  a 
more  difficult  task  to  perform.  This  is  no  time  for  a  factious 
opposition,  or  for  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  loyalty.  The  South, 
in  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion,  based  their  hope  of  suc- 
cess on  three  grounds.  The  first  is  cotton,  which  has  failed 
them ;  the  second  is  foreign  intervention,  which  has  also  failed 
them ;  and  the  third  is  a  divided  North,  which  has  hitherto  failed 
them,  as  I  pray  God  that  it  may  continue  to  do.  If  we  divide 
our  strength,  our  cause  is  lost.  We  cannot  conquer  this  rebel- 
lion, unless  we  are  thoroughly  united  in  the  purpose  to  do  so ; 
and  if  we  are  thus  united,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  our 
ultimate  triumph. 

I  exhort  you,  in  the  second  place,  to  give  your  support,  mo- 
ral, social,  and  political,  to  those  men  of  whatever  name  or 
party,  and  to  those  men  only^  whose  devotion  to  the  government 
in  its  present  struggle  is  above  all  question.  You  now  want 
true  men — war-xaQn — men  about  whose  position  there  is  no  am- 
biguity— men  who  mean  to  carry  this  nation  through  to  final 
victory.  No  other  men  are  fit  to  represent  the  people  in  such  a 
crisis.  Sympathizers  with  rebellion, — cold  and  lukewarm  pa- 
triots— demagogues,  more  anxious  for  office  than  to  save  their 
country, — those  who  are  eloquent  in  denouncing  the  government, 
while  they  have  very  little  to  say  against  the  treason  that  now 
threatens  the  life  of  the  nation — :  these,  in  my  judgment,  are 
not  the  men,  whom  a  loyal  and  honest  people  can  safely  trust 
with  official  power.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  a  man's  principles  should  be  above  all  question, 
this  seems  to  me  that  time.  His  record  should  be  as  clear  as 
light.  I  make  these  remarks  with  no  reference  to  any  political 
organizations,  whether  Eepublican,  Democratic,  or  mixed.  With 
such  organizations  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place.  My  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  lay  down  a  principle,  whose  application  must 
be  the  work  of  your  own  judgment.  I  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  any  man  and  every  man,  who  is  entirely  sincere, 
honest,  and  earnest  in  prosecuting  this  war  till  every  vestige  of 
treason  against  the  federal  government  shall  be  completely  sub- 
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jugated.    I  do  not  ask  him  to  adopt  all  my  reasons  for  this  posi- 
tion.    What  I  ask,  is  that  he  adopt  the  position  itself. 

I  exhort  you,  in  the  third  place,  patiently,  cheerfully,  and 
hopefully  to  bear  the  burdens  of  this  struggle.  I  know,  they 
are  great ;  and  they  may  become  very  much  greater.  Some  of 
you  have  given  your  sons  and  kindred  to  the  war ;  and  some  of 
you  mourn  the  loss  of  those  who  have  poured  their  honored 
blood  upon  the  altars  of  their  country.  We  have  all  felt,  and 
are  still  feeling,  and  shall  long  continue  to  feel,  the  sad  conse-  . 
(][uences  of  this  unhappy  strife.  And  yet,  unless  I  am  utterly  at 
fault  in  my  apprehension  of  the  case,  the  cause  is  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  character  and  capacities  of  the  American  people 
never  shone  more  brightly  than  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
of  their  history.  The  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  their  patient  and 
long  endurance,  their  heroic  achievements  on  the  field  of  deadly 
conflict, — the  voluntary  enlistment  of  nearly  a  million  of  men — 
the  creation,  almost  in  a  day,  of  a  vast  navy — the  ample  supply 
of  the  sinews  of  war, — the  organization  of  committees  and  asso- 
ciations to  provide  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  good  of 
the  army — the  services  rendered  by  the  women, — the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry — the  voice  of  prayer  in  almost 
every  sanctuary,  and  in  almost  every  assemblage. of  the  saints — 
the  oft-repeated  judgment  of  ecclesiastical  bodies —  :  these,  and 
the  like  facts,  declare  that  the  American  people  cherish  their 
national  government  with  an  undying  devotion,  and  that  they 
are  as  energetic  and  invincible  in  war  as  they  are  prosperous  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  Though  not  hitherto  bred  to  fighting,  they 
can  fight.  Fighting  is  their  strange  work ;  and  yet  when  it 
comes  to  this,  they  have  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  hour. 
Let  us  then  go  on  in  just  this  line  of  action,  and  keep  going  on, 
patiently,  cheerfully,  and  hopefully  doing  all  things,  daring  all 
things,  bearing  all  things,  meeting  all  emergencies,  yielding  to 
no  discouragement,  superior  to  temporary  disaster,  swearing  upon 
the  altars  of  our  country  that  we  will  never  lay  down  the  sword, 
till  the  last  armed  rebel  against  the  ^Constitution  and  the  Union 
is  either  subjugated  or  dead.  This  was  our  motto  in  the  outset ; 
and  I  hope,  it  will  be  to  the  end.    I  of  course  wish,  that  this 
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end  might  soon  come ;  yet  be  it  distant  or  near,  in  my  life-time 
or  after  I  shall  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  I  do  not  want 
this  war  to  cease  till  the  twenty  millions  of  freemen  who  have 
embarked  in  it,  have  either  gained  the  object^  or  proved  its 
utter  impossibility.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  am  for  peace.  As 
I  read  the  book  of  God,  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  is — 
"  first  PTJKE,  then  peaceable." 

I  exhort  you,  finally,  to  be  men  of  prayer.  Pray  for  the 
President.  Pray  for  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  Pray  for 
the  soldier,  and  pray  for  his  commanders.  Pray  for  the  sick  and 
the  wounded.  Pray  for  those  who  are  appointed  unto  death, 
and  who  will  never  again  see  their  homes.  Pray  for  the  desol- 
ate families  that  weep  in  secret  places.  Pray  for  our  public 
enemies,  beseeching  God  to  give  them  repentance  and  better 
minds.  Pray  for  the  poor  slave,  asking  the  God  of  justice  and 
mercy  to  open  the  door  of  freedom  from  his  long  night  of  bond- 
age. Pray  for  the  whole  country,  imploring  High  Heaven  to 
cut  short  this  war,  and  give  us  a  peace,  that,  being  founded  in 
the  principles  of  eternal  righteousness,  shall  be  strong  as  the 
solid  mountains,  broad  and  deep  as  the  ocean,  and  lasting  as 
time.  Let  us  now,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  settle  the 
question  of  our  national  life,  and  settle  it  in  harmony  with  just- 
ice ;  then  let  the  energies  of  this  great  arid  growing  nation  be 
directed  towards  the  peaceful  industries  of  society ;  and  we  shall 
not  only  repair  the  damges  accruing  from  the  war,  but  far  tran- 
scend all  our  previous  history  as  a  member  in  the  great  family 
of  nations.  In  view  of  these  objects  in  which  you  and  I,  and 
our  children  after  us,  yea,  all  the  world,  have  so  deep  an  inter- 
est ,  let  us  most  fervently  beseech  the  God  of  providence  to  ac- 
company the  national  army,  and  make  it  victorious  on  every 
field. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  CITY  COUNCIL,  JULY  14,  1862. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  tendered  to 
Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  for  the  able  and'  eloquent  Oration  delivered  by  him 
at  the  late  municipal  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  that  cele- 
bration be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  request  a  copy  of  said  Oration  for 
publication,  and  to  cause  five  hundred  copies  of  the  same  to  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 

Witness:  SAMUEL  W.  BROWN,  City  Clerk. 
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My  Fellow  Countrymen: — 

There  is  no  subject  to  demand  our  attention  to-day- 
other  than  this: — The  Preservation  of  the  Eepublic. 
For  the  second  time  in  our  history^  this  anniversary 
occurs  amid  the  strifes  of  civil  war.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  interest^  which  mark  the  day,  com- 
memorate not  alone  the  fidelity  of  those  who  founded 
the  Eepublic,  but  also  the  valor  of  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  preserve  it.  The  men  of  the  nation  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  women  of  the  nation  in  the  hospital 
and  at  their  homes,  are  alike  contending  for  civiliza- 
tion, loyalty  and  freedom,  against  barbarism,  treason 
and  slavery.  The  conflicting  ideas  of  our  national  life 
interchange  hostilities  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and 
the  cannon's  mouth.  The  prairies  of  the  West,  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  of  Virginia,  the  islands  of  the  South 
and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  have  witnessed  the 
sacrifices,  the  exploits,  the  brave  living  and  noble  dying, 
which  seem  to  recall  the  heroic  ages.  The  catalogue 
of  names  which  have  shed  new  lustre  on  American  his- 
tory, has  become  almost  too  tedious  to  recite.     The 
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army  and  the  navy^  the  council  board;,  the  Executive 
chamber^  have  shown^  that  for  bravery,  skill,  adminis- 
trative power  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  the  sires  of  76 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  sons  of  '62.  Now, 
as  then,  the  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  a  nation's  indepen- 
dence, leaving  a  trail  of  glory  as  they  have  passed 
away,  above  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle,  are  manifest- 
ing the  supreme  value  of  liberty.  Divine  Providence, 
subjecting  the  nation  to  this  severe  discipline  of  strife, 
is  proving  to  us,  that  national  existence  and  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government,  which  demanded  of  the  fa- 
thers a  sublime  patience  and  untold  suffering,  are  worth, 
to  the  sons,  all  the  treasure,  tears,  toils  and  blood  which 
now  they  cost. 

When  the  rebellion,  which  has  convulsed  the  nation, 
first  made  itself  manifest  in  arms,  few  persons  looked 
forward  to  a  long  continuance  of  hostilities.  The  whole 
movement  seemed  so  anomalous ;  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  civilization  were  so  averse  to  the  attempt 
of  the  Southern  States  to  destroy  the  government  which 
had  nurtured  them  into  importance  and  power;  and  the 
object  for  which  the  disruption  of  the  Union  was  inau- 
gurated— the  perpetuation  of  negro  slavery — was  so 
abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  as 
to  cause  all  right-minded  persons  to  suppose  that  the 
war  would  be  of  short  duration.  Surely,  the  enlight- 
ened conscience  of  mankind  must  condemn  an  enter- 
prise which,  if  successful,  would  restore  the  ages  of 
barbarism.  An  undertaking  like  that  must  certainly 
be  shamed  into  absolute  impotence  at  its  very  com- 
mencement. At  home,  there  was  needed  but  the 
uprising  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States, — the 
unexpected  union  of  all  parties  and  all  opinions,  in 
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behalf  of  the  existing  government^  the  unlooked-for 
development  of  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  ideas  and 
institutions^  to  assure  the  people  of  the  South  that  their 
dreams  of  the  success  of  treason  were  a  delusion.  The 
political  wickedness^  that  sought  in  anarchy  an  outlet 
for  its  rage^  must  shrink  appalled  from  the  schemes  which 
it  was  plotting,  as  it  saw  the  certainty  of  their  failure — 
and  in  their  failure  its  own  terrible  and  disgraceful  fate. 
Abroad,  there  could  be  no  sympathy  with  a  cause  which 
had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  audacity  and  its 
pretensions.  England,  the  professed  friend  of  freedom, 
could  not  strike  hands  with  those  who  were  attempting 
to  subvert  a  government  which  was  pledged  to  liberty. 
France,  the  professed  friend  of  order,  could  not  make  a 
league  with  a  pretended  confederacy,  whose  bond  of 
union  w^as  a  rope  of  sand,  and  which  could  result  in 
nothing  but  continuous  anarchy.  Russia,  taking  her 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  nations,  by  the  emancipation 
of  her  serfs,  could  have  no  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
struggles  of  a  power  whose  very  existence  is  a  shame 
to  the  humanity  of  our  age.  Italy,  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  tyrants,  by  the  honorable  valor  of  Victor 
Emanuel  and  the  fearless  genius  of  Garibaldi,  could 
only  look  with  loathing  upon  an  enterprise  which  was 
at  variance  with  all  the  ideas  for  whose  sake  she  has 
suffered  through  so  many  years.  Spain,  slowest  and 
most  tenacious  of  nations,  could  furnish  no  aid  or  com- 
fort to  a  people  who  had  tried  once  and  again  to  wrest 
from  her  the  brightest  jewel  of  her  ancient  crown. 
Thus,  many  persons  reasoned^,  and  thought  that  a  cause^ 
which,  in  itself  intrinsically  weak,  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect assistance  from  foreign  powers,  must  soon  come  to 
an  untimely  and  ignominious  end. 
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Two  unexpected  characteristics  of  the  struggle  were 
not  taken  into  account.  One  was^  the  desperate  earn- 
estness of  the  rebels  themselves  ;  the  other  was^  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  of  self-interest  upon  the  two  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe.  Added  to  the  latter^,  was  the 
growing  jealousy  towards  free  institutions — and  towards 
a  Kepublic  that  was  successfully  vindicating  their  power^ 
on  the  part  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  the  old 
world.  The  Union^  in  its  integrity  and  prosperity,  is  a 
perpetual  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope, because  it  is  proving  the  capacity  of  the  people 
for  self-government,  and  is  a  perpetual  protest  against 
the  Divine  right  of  kings.  Yet,  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  ideas  of  the 
age,  was  warranted  in  anticipating  from  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  world,  the  most  cordial  expressions  of  in- 
terest, the  fullest  countenance  and  the  readiest  co-opera- 
tion. Theprogress  of  events  has  proved  that  these  were 
not  needed;  but  we  certainly  were  justified  in  hopiiig 
for  their  manifestation. 

During  the  last  year,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
the  rebellious  States  were  really  determined  to  dissever 
their  connection  with  the  federal  Union.  They  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  With  all  the  passionate  fervor 
for  which  the  people  of  a  Southern  clime  are  distin- 
guished, they  were  ready  to  go  to  all  extremes  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  They  have  made 
great  sacrifices ;  they  have  suffered  great  privations ; 
they  have  endured  unwonted  toils  and  hardships ;  they 
have  bravely  confronted  danger  and  death.  We  cannot 
but  confess,  that  their  perseverance  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  their  pertinacity,  their  persistent  confidence 
in  ultimate  success,  even  in  the  •  midst  of  discourage- 
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ments  and  disasters,  are  exceedingly  creditable  to 
Southern  character.  Their  declaration  of  independence 
was  not  a  mere  paper  pronunciamento.  They  have 
proved  that  they  were  willing  to  stand  by  it  and  defend 
it.  They  have  shed  much  blood  for  its  sake.  They 
have  exhibited  considerable  ability,  and  much  vigilance, 
shrewdness  and  daring.  In  a  just  cause,  they  would 
almost  seem  to  have  deserved  success. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  principle  for  which 
they  are  contending,  which  warps  the  judgment,  infects 
the  reason  with  strange  sophistries,  distorts  the  moral 
perceptions,  corrupts  the  conscience,  and  hardens  the 
heart.  Its  dishonesty,  its  falsehood,  its  disregard  of  the 
most  sacred  obligations,  its  desecration  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  compacts  and  sanctions,  its  utter  shame- 
lessness  and  savageness,  have  effectually  neutralized  all 
the  virtues  that  would  naturally  be  educed  among  a 
people  that  professed  to  be  struggling  for  freedom.  It 
depraves  man ;  it  unsexes  woman.  Treason,  always 
unlovely,  especially  so  when  it  is  directed  against  a 
beneficent  government,becomes  absolutely  abhorrent  in 
the  aspect  which  it  has  presented  among  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  matter  of  profoundest  sorrow,  that  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  which  it  has  manifested,  should 
be  so  grossly  and  so  wickedly  misdirected.  The  loyal 
supporters  of  the  government  could  not  readily  under- 
stand the  desperate  nature  of  the  strife  to  which  they 
were  called.  We  hardly  knew  that  we  were  really  at 
war  with  an  alert  and  resolute  foe,  who  was  determined 
to  ruin,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  rule  the 
government.  We  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible, 
that  American  institutions  could  have  developed  a 
movement  so  utterly  contradictory  to  all  our  theories, 
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and  so  suicidal  in  itself.  My  fellow  citizens,  it  is  not  an 
American  institution  that  has  engendered  this  strife. 
It  is  an  institution  foreign  to  the  policy  which  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Republic  desired  to  inaugurate, — foreign  to 
the  principles  which  they  endeavored  to  enunciate. — 
foreign  to  the  civilization  which  they  wished  to  estab- 
lish, and  foreign  to  the  empire  of  humanity  which  they 
struggled  to  found.  They  hoped,  that  in  the  mighty 
growth  of  freedom,  this  poisonous  parasite  would  wither. 
Their  hope  was  vain  3  for,  as  the  tree  of  liberty  spread 
its  branches  to  the  sky,  the  clinging  vine  wound  itself 
more  closely  around  them,  till  nothing  but  the  sword 
could  free  them  from  its  deadly  embrace.  We  have 
been  rudely  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  its  true 
character,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  gather  its  bitter 
fruits. 

It  has  also  been  clearly  proved,  that  the  loyal  people 
of  the  nation  must  preserve  the  Republic  by  their  own 
unaided  exertions.  But  little  sympathy  and  no  aid 
from  abroad  are  to  be  expected.  Russia,  true  to  her 
traditions,  and  now  pressing  forward  in  a  new  career  of 
greatness,  was  cordial  in  her  expressions  of  friendship. 
Italy  was  occupied  with  her  own  great  strife  for  free- 
dom. Spain  looked  coldly  on,  an  almost  indifferent 
spectator.  France  and  England,  falsifying  all  former 
professions,  acknowledged  the  belligerent  character  of 
both  parties,  and  stood  ready  to  recognize  the  Southern 
Confederacy  as  soon  as  a  moderate  degree  of  success  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  would  warrant  such  a  measure. 
The  governments  of  those  two  countries  professed  and 
proclaimed  a  neutrality,  all  whose  disadvantages  were 
intended  to  fall  upon  the  United  States,  and  all  whose 
benefits  were  designed  to  accrue  to  the  rebels  in  arms. 
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There  have  been,  and  are  still,  in  the  kingdoms  of  - 
Europe,  large  parties  of  men  giving  tone  to  the  govern- 
ment, who,  unquestionably,  would  rejoice  at  the  hope- 
less severance  of  our  national  ties.  The  young  Ee- 
public  of  the  West,  in  its  rapid  and  powerful  growth, 
was  becoming  a  too  important  power  among  the  nations. 
Democracy  was  intrinsically  feeble ;  and,  if  the  experi- 
ment of  self-government  should  prove  a  failure  on  the 
very  field  which  it  had  chosen,  and  which  furnished  the 
best  opportunities  for  success,  the  thrones  of  Europe 
were  safe  for  centuries.  The  struggling  masses  of 
European  peoples  could  have  no  further  incitement  to 
seek  in  revolution  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  tyranny. 
Were  Republicanism  proved,  by  its  own  want  of  success, 
to  have  no  elements  of  stability  and  no  inspiration  to 
loyalty,  and  to  become  only  the  parent  of  civil  discord, 
the  monarchists  of  the  old  world  would  have  an  irre- 
futable argument  against  all  the  reasonings  of  the 
advocates  of  liberty.  So,  the  statesmen  of  England  told 
the  world  that  the  "  bubble  of  Democracy  had  burst.'' 
So,  the  potentates  of  Europe  began  to  look  upon  the 
United  States  as  a  power  which  could  be  of  no  further 
importance  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. So,  the  monarchical  party  went  as  far  as  it  dared, 
in  giving  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  revolted 
States.  But  there  is  no  logic  like  the  logic  of  events. 
There  is  no  argument  like  the  argument  of  success. 
Franklin  declared,  in  1777,  that  the  cause  of  the  'Ameri- 
can colonies  then  was  the  "  cause  of  all  mankind,"  and 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Eevolution  "  were  fighting  for 
the  liberties  of  all  men  as  well  as  their  own."  The 
cause  of  the  United  States  to-day  has  not  changed  its 
character.     It  is  still  the  "  cause  of  all  mankind."     Now, 
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as  theiij  we  are  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  all  men^  as 
well  as  our  own.  Our  soldiers^  in  the  field,  have  proved^ 
by  their  brave  exploits  and  their  continued  victories^ 
that  they  understand  the  nature  of  the  contest.  Let 
our  statesmen,  in  council^  be  as  wise  in  their  policy^  and 
our  country  will  become — as  once  it  was  fondly  hoped — 
"  the  pole-star  to  which,  from  all  sides,  the  eyes  of 
struggling  nations  turn." 

But  on  what  plea  has  the  preservation  of  the  Ee- 
public  become  the  necessity  of  our  times  ?  They^  whose 
parricidal  hands  have  been  raised  to  destroy  the  mother 
who  has  nursed  them,  must  present  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  mankind  some  justification  of  their  con- 
duct, if  they  wish  to  escape  universal  condemnation. 
They,  who  desire  to  divide  the  Republic,  must  offer 
some  defence  for  their  action.  If  the  Republic  repre- 
sents the  best  government  in  the  world ;  if  it  means 
peace,  civilization  and  human  progress  ;  if  the  Union  is, 
to  all  nations,  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  law,  then  it 
must  follow,  that  they,  who  are  attempting  its  destruc- 
tion, must  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  a  crime  against 
humanity  !  What  have  they  to  answer  to  the  charge  ? 
We  must  remember,  that  this  contest,  relieved  of  the 
different  prejudices  and  partizan  selfishness  which 
gather  about  it  on  either  side,  is  to  be  decided,  not  in 
the  present  age,  but  before  the  tribunal  of  history^ 
which,  with  calm  and  unimpassioned  judgment,  is  to 
weigh  the  cause.  Behind  the  minor  pleas,  which  are 
offered,  and  which  are  merely  preliminary  to  the  trial — 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  state  sovereignty,  the  fear 
of  interference  with  local  institutions  and  the  rights  of 
property,  the  apprehension  of  unjust  and  oppressive 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  Administration,  the 
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gradual  but  certain  rise  to  superior  power  on  the  part 
of  the  free  States^,  and  others  like  these — behind  all^  I 
say^  is  the  great  plea  which  absorbs  all,  the  Eight  of 
Kevolution.  The  revolting  States  claim  that  they  are 
contending  for  their  independence,  and  draw  a  parallel 
between  their  own  stru«:2:le  and  that  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Revolution.  Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded 
claim,  or  a  more  fallacious  inference.  The  fathers  were 
struggling  against  a  despotism,  hateful  to  all  sense  of 
justice  and  destructive  of  all  principles  of  liberty.  They 
were  rebels  against  an  ojopressive  and  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment, which  allowed  them  no  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration. But  the  rebels  of  our  day  are  striving  to  per- 
petuate a  despotism,  as  hateful  as  any  that  the  world 
has  seen.  They  have  taken  arms  against  a  mild, 
beneficent,  forbearing  government,  whose  gift  of  free- 
dom and  whose  offer  of  participation  in  the  direction  of 
affairs,  they  reject  with  scorn. 

What  is  the  Eight  of  Eevolution  ?  It  is  the  last 
resort — the  ultima  ratio — of  an  oppressed  people,  when 
all  other  means  have  fliiled,  to  secure  the  possession  of 
rights  and  liberties  which  are  endangered,  or  to  regain 
them  when  they  have  been  lost.  I  firmly  believe  in 
that  right.  It  is  the  salvation  of  the  people  from  the 
encroachments  of  a  rapacious,  unscrupulous  and  cruel 
despotism.  When  the  popular  voice  is  hushed ;  when 
popular  representation  is  refused  ;  when  popular  liberty 
is  trampled  under  foot — then  the  people  have  the  right 
to  turn  against  the  oppressor,  and  to  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence, if  possible,  by  the  weapons  which  God  and 
nature  have  put  into  their  hands.  The  progress  of 
civilization  tends  to  induce  obedience  to  unjust  laws^ 
while  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect  of  their  repeal.     But 
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when  that  prospect  is  hopeless^  civilization  demands 
revolution^  for  the  sake  of  justice  itself     While  men 
submit  to  a  particular  oppressive  enactment^  they  assail 
with  all  disposable  force,  the  system  from  which  it  pro^ 
ceeds.     Thus,  as  intelligence  widens,  and  the  ideas  of 
popular  justice  and  popular  liberty  become  better  im- 
derstood,  local  outbreaks  become  less  frequent,  while, 
as  the  ultimate,  revolutions  become  more  powerful  and 
more  wide.     The  victories  of  peace  are  achieved  by  the 
revolutions  of  opinion.     When  war  can  no  longer  be 
avoided,  the  victories  of  freedom  are  achieved  by  revo- 
lutions of  force.     "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle,  speaking  on  this  point  with  equal  wis- 
dom and  vigor,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this 
change  is  beneficial ;  partly  because  it  is  always  good 
to  rise  from  effects  to  causes,  and  partly  because  revo- 
lutions being  less  frequent  than  insurrections,  the  peace 
of  society  would  be  more  rarely  disturbed,  if  men  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  larger  remedy.     At  the  same 
time,  insurrections  are  generally  wrong ;    revolutions 
are  always  right.     An  insurrection  is  too  often  the  mad 
and  passionate  effort  of  ignorant  persons,  who  are  im- 
patient under  some  immediate  injury,  and  never  stop 
to  investigate  its  remote  and  general  causes.     But  a 
revolution,  when  it  is  the  work  of  the  nation  itself,  is  a 
splendid  and  imposing  spectacle,  because  to  the  moral 
quality  of  indignation  produced  by  the  presence  of  evil, 
it  adds  the  intellectual  qualities  of  foresight  and  com- 
bination •  and,  uniting  in  the  same  act  some  of  the 
highest  properties  of  our  nature,  it  achieves  a  double 
purpose,  not  only  punishing  the  oppressor,  but  relieving 
the  oppressed."     It  is  true,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  destroying  revolution  as  well  as  a  preserving  revolu- 
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tion.  The  latter  is  indeed  a  magnificent  exhibition  of 
the  will  and  power  of  a  people.  The  former  is  a  spec- 
tacle which  has  no  element  of  sublimity  other  than  the 
terror  which  it  excites.  A  people,  rising  against  the 
prescriptions  of  a  long-existing  despotism,  and  success- 
fully disputing  the  assumed  prerogatives  of  ancient 
tyranny  and  wrong,  commands  the  admiration  of  all 
men.  A  people,  in  the  interest  of  injustice,  attempting 
to  assert  the  rights  of  oppression  against  the  progress 
of  ideas  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  commands 
their  detestation.  A  people,  deluded  by  false  ideas  of 
independence,  voluntarily  committing  suicide,  by  re- 
sisting the  requirements  of  justice  and  rejecting  the 
offers  of  freedom,  commands  their  pity. 

The  Right  of  Revolution,  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  asserted,  was  evolved  from  the  first  of  these 
movements.  A  revolution,  such  as  was  that  which 
resulted  in  our  national  independence,  was  '^  a  splen- 
did and  imposing  spectacle."  The  nations  of  the  world 
looked  upon  its  progress  with  amazement^  and  its 
event  with  undisguised  approbation.  It  was  the  vin- 
dication of  the  power  of  ideas  over  the  mere  force  of 
armies  and  fleets.  It  was  the  united  action  of  a  peo- 
ple, few  in  number  indeed,  and  scattered  over  a  wide 
territory,  but  strong  in  the  might  of  a  noble  purpose, 
and  utterly  invincible  in  the  faith  of  great  principles. 
On  the  fields  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  power 
of  a  people  for  self-government  armed  itself  against  the 
power  of  kings.  Democracy  contended  with  monarchy 
for  the  possession  of  the  Western  Continent.  So  far  as 
events  are  concerned,  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  has  no  remarkable  characteristics.  The  armies 
were  few  in  number.     The  battles  were  scarcely  more 
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than  skirmishes.     The  sieges  were  but  little  more  than 
obstinate  blockades.     The  campaigns  were  not  much 
greater  than  marches  and  counter-marches — alternate 
advance  and  retreat.     New  England  was  saved  by  a 
few  companies  of  militia,  acting  almost  independently 
of  each  other,  even  in  battle,  and  then  melting  away. 
New  York  was  preserved  by  the  accidental  discovery  of 
a  shallow  conspiracy.     The  Middle  States  were  freed 
by  a  few  nocturnal  adventures.     The  South  was   de- 
livered by  partizan  warfare  of  the  most  irregular  kind. 
The  most  interesting  operations  of  the  war  were  at 
Bunker  Hill,  at  the  beginning,  and  at  Yorktown,  at  the 
close — paralleled,' it  may  be,  in  our  time,  by  Bull  Run 
and  Richmond.     The  rest  were  the  different  acts  of  a 
drama,  whose  closing  scene  was  the  freedom  of  a  conti- 
nent.    That,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.     The  soldiers  w^ere  undisciplined  and  the  officers 
unpracticed.     Compared  with  the  gigantic  movements 
of  European   armies,  and  the  training  of  the  regular 
soldiers  of  the  old  world;  compared  with  the  immense 
array  and  the  sanguinary  battles  of  the  present  con- 
test, the  war  in  which  our  ancestors  were  engaged  was 
an  insignificant  affair.     But  there  is  a  force  behind  fleets 
and  armies  and  above  the  clouds  of  battle — an  invisible, 
sometimes  incomprehensible,  almost  always  invincible, 
force — the  concentrated,  earnest  energy  of  a  people 
who  are  willing  to  dare  and  to  endure  all  things  for 
their   liberty.     The    three  millions,  flinging  their  pa- 
tience into  the  scale,  fairly  outweighed  the  thirty  mil- 
lions with  their  brute  strength.     What  gives  that  war 
of  our  fathers  such  interest  for  ourselves  and  such  value 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  its  character  as  a  strug- 
gle for  great  principles  and  ideas.     For  the  realization 
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of  such  ideas^  and  the  apphcation  of  those  principles  to 
national  life^  as  they  were  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  afterwards  consolidated  in  the 
Constitution  which  made  the  United  States  a  power  in 
the  worldj  the  right  of  revolution  was  affirmed — was 
maintained — was  established.  It  was  the  right  of  revo- 
lution against  the  power  of  tyranny.  It  was  an  enter- 
prise undertaken  with  earnestness^  yet  with  sorrow ; 
for  England  was  the  mother  country  still.  When  all 
other  means  and  measures  failed  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  people^  the  sword  was  taken^  and  was  taken  not 
in  vain.  The  contest  ended^  as  all  such  contests  must 
endj  in  the  complete  triumph  of  civilization,  humanity 
and  justice. 

But  what  security  was  there  against  the  repetition  of 
those  scenes  ?  The  fathers  affirmed  the  riQi:ht  of  revo- 
lution.  In  the  throes  of  the  contest  the  nation  w^as 
born.  What  should  prevent,  in  future  years,  the  birth 
of  other  nations  ?  How  should  all  the  various  parts  be 
held  together,  so  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  a  people, 
living  in  the  practice  of  Democratic  theories  and  suc- 
cessfully governing  themselves,  should  dwell  beneath 
one  flag — shielded  beneath  one  broad  D3gis  ?  The  fa- 
thers could  not  ensure  the  nation  against  treason.  But 
they  did  ensure  it  against  revolution.  Whatever  could 
be  done  to  preserve  the  Eepublic,  by  placing  around  it 
the  safeguards  of  popular  protection,  they  did.  They 
removed  the  dangers  of  revolution  by  removing  all 
occasion  for  it.  They  left  to  the  people  the  power  and 
the  opportunity  of  governing  themselves.  What  was 
wrong  in  the  government  could  be  rectified  by  the 
people,  because  in  the  people  the  government  itself 
resided.     The  source  of  all  power  was  in  the  people. 
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They  were  really  the  rulers ;  and,  if  those  whom  they 
had  chosen  to  do  their  bidding  usurped  despotic  power, 
the  people  always  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
The  redress  of  all  grievances,  whether  fancied  or  real, 
was  to  be  found  within  easy  grasp  of  the  people's  all- 
reaching  hand.  There  is  no  such  right — there  can  be 
no  such  right  in  our  country — as  the  Eight  of  Revolu- 
tion. For,  by  the  very  compact  which  is  the  charter  of 
the  nation — by  the  Federal  Constitution — the  people 
are  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  wrongs,  and  the  sole 
executive  of  their  own  will.  The  means  of  a  peaceful 
removal  of  all  troubles,  causes  of  dissension,  sources  of 
strife,  occasions  of  war,  are  with  themselves,  and  are 
provided  for  them  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument  to 
which  they  give  a  silent  or  a  public  assent.  Thus,  the 
different  departments  of  government  —  the  judicial 
only  and  wisely  excepted— are  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  people,  at  stated  intervals  of  two,  four  and  six  years. 
Upon  all  public  officers  rest  the  sanctions  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths.  The  privileges  of  debate,  in  public  as- 
semblies and  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  are  restricted 
only  by  the  rules  of  parliamentary  courtesy  and  order. 
The  suffrages  of  the  people  are,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
made  as  free  as  consists  with  the  salutary  preservation 
of  public  tranquillity.  Whatever  abuses  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  voting,  and  to  whatever 
corruptions  it  may  be  exposed,  the  ballot-box  still  con- 
tinues to  be  as  just  an  exponent  of  the  popular  will  as 
can  be  possible  among  any  people.  Even  to  prevent 
the  abuses  of  power  in  individual  instances,  the  poorest 
and  meanest  offender  against  his  country's  laws  must 
be  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he  has 
the  right  to  challenge  if  not  to  select  5  while  the  chief 
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magistrate  himself,  coming  from  the  people  and  return- 
ing to  the  people  in  the  short  period  of  four  years,  is 
liable,  in  his  brief  career  of  power,  to  be  impeached,  for 
any  betrayal  of  his  trust  or  malfeasance  of  office,  by  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people,  and  tried  by  the 
conclave  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  States. 
Moreover,  the  Constitution  makes  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  when  that  becomes  necessary  by  the 
changes  of  time  and  the  demands  of  the  country,  by 
reference  to  the  people  as  the.  fountain  of  authority. 
Thus,  by  all  the  methods  which  the  wisdom  or  the 
experience  of  centuries  of  human  life  could  suggest,  did 
the  fathers  provide  against  the  terrible  scourge  of  civil 
war  growing  out  of  revolution.  As  they  did  not  antici- 
pate that  any  generation  of  American  citizens  could  be 
so  far  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice,  all  regard  for  truth  and 
all  love  of  country,  as  to  plot  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  which  was  at  once  the  source  of  power  and 
the  safeguard  against  domestic  and  foreign  foes,  they 
made  no  provision  for  such — to  them,  inconceivable — 
contingency.  As  they  did  not  anticipate  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  people — the  fruit  of  their  own 
loins — would  be  so  base  as  to  seek  to  avenge  a  defeat  at 
the  polls  by  taking  up  arms  against  the  Republic,  they 
could  adopt  no  measures  having  such  an  object  in  view, 
except  to  treat  that  action  as  the  very  worst  of  treason, 
and  those  who  should  be  engaged  in  it  as  the  very 
wickedest  of  traitors.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  dignify 
this  basest  of  all  crimes  by  the  name  of  revolution.  It 
is — it  can  be — nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than 
armed  treason  and  rebellion — treason  and  rebellion  the 
most  repulsive  in  their  aspects,  and  the  most  iniquitous 
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in  their  characteristics,  of  any  that  the  civilized  world 
has  ever  witnessed. 

Nor  let  it  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  ^^a  struggle  for 
independence."  Earl  Russell^  echoing  the  voice  of  a 
party  which  has  always  opposed  him,  may  attempt  to 
excite  some  sympathy  for  the  rebellions  States,  by  de- 
claring the  civil  war  in  this  country  to  be  a  "  struggle 
for  power  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  for  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  South."  Never  was  there  a 
greater  Mlacy.  The  struggle  for  power  in  this  country 
has  always  been  carried  on  by  the  peaceful  strife  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  For  a  long  term  of  years,  the 
seat  of  power  has  been  in  the  Southern  States.  They 
have  been  able,  by  various  means  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  specify,  to  control  all  departments  of  the 
government.  The  institution  of  slavery,  by  its  false 
interpretation  both  of  Divine  and  human  laws,  by  its 
flagrant  violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  by 
its  insolent  assumptions  of  superiority,  by  its  aristo- 
cratic pretensions,  by  its  alliance  with  the  profits  of 
trade  and  the  rewards  of  party,  has  proved  to  be  an 
element  of  great  political  power  to  those  who  were  its 
representatives.  Gradually,  as  the  moral  intelligence 
of  the  nation  increased,  and  the  love  of  freedom  gath- 
ered strength,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  weakejied. 
Its  triumphs  of  late  years  have  been  worse  than  defeats 
for  it — apples  of  Sodom,  fair  without  but  full  of  bitter- 
ness and  ashes  within.  Gradually,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  took  form,  at 
last,  at  the  ballot-box.  Year  by  year,  it  increased  in 
power,  till  at  last  by  peaceful,  legal,  constitutional 
means — such  as  the  fathers  had  devised — it  placed  its 
hand  upon  the  sceptre  of  state  and  assumed  the  gov- 
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^irnment  of  the  Republic.  That  was  the  struggle  for 
independence,  resulting  in  the  victory  of  freedom.  The 
spirit  of  slavery,  blind  with  passion,  mad  with  rage, 
exasperated  by  defeat,  feeling  its  power  slipping  fr^ni 
its  grasp,  lifted  its  hand,  with  murderous  intent,  against 
the  nation's  life.  It  would  not  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
majority.  It  refused  to  bow  to  the  verdict  of  the  peo* 
pie.  Eejecting  terms  of  peace,  it  made  its  declaration 
of  war.  Taking  the  sword,  it  is  fulfilling  the  Scriptural 
declaration,  that  it  sliall  '-  perish  by  the  sword  ; "  for 
the  fate  of  the  institution  of  slavery  is  determined.  It 
may  strive  to  avoid  it.  It  may  seek  the  means  of  pro- 
longing its  life  through  a  few  short  years.  But  the 
movements  of  freedom  are  forward — not  backward. 
At  every  fall  of  the  ensign  of  secession,  there  must  fall 
with  it  a  link  in  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  Our  oppo- 
nents have  been  willing  to  destroy  the  Union  for  the 
sake  of  slavery.  They  must  not  complain  if  we  find 
it  necessary  to  destroy  slavery  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union.  The  time  is  coming,  when  the  preservation  of 
the  Republic  will  be  the  permanent  triumph  of  liberty. 
Already  is  the  Capital  freed  from  the  burdens  of  op- 
pression. Already  are  the  wide  territoiies  of  the  West 
consecrated  to  freedom.  State  after  State  will  hear  the 
joyful  sound  which  rings  in  the  "  acceptable  .year."  As 
the  triumphs  of  the  Union  extend,  and  the  flag,  around 
which  gathers  a  nation's  hope,  once  more  floats  in 
triumph  and  peace,  the  air  will  no  longer  be  burthened 
by  the  sighs  of  the  slave.  The  Union  means  peace,  and 
the  Union  means  freedom  for  all  within  its  borders. 
The  Republic,  disenthralled,  is  rising  from  the  heat  of 
this  great  contest,  shaped,  in  its  colossal  proportions,  in 
the  mould  of  virtue  and  justice.     It  will  go  forward  in 
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the  way  which  Providence  has  marked,  exercising  its 
beneficent  might  for  the  good  of  all  kindreds  and  peo- 
ples, and  leading  the  world  in  the  advance  of  ideas  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  ! 

Fortunate  for  us,  that  this  magnificent  undertaking 
has,  in  the  decrees  of  Providence,  been  committed  to 
the  direction  of  him  who  now  bears  the  title  of  "The 
President  of  the  United  States."  The  plain  republican 
whom  the  West  has  given  us,  has,  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree, succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  honesty  of  purpose,  his  sincerity  of  hearty 
his  practical  sagacity,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  have 
received,  as  they  have  deserved,  our  unalloyed  commen- 
dation. Fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  and  the 
duties  of  the  hour,  looking  with  clear  eye  through  all 
the  sophistries  of  partizans  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the 
rhapsodies  of  enthusiasts  on  the  other  side,  he  sees  pre^ 
cisely  the  right  measure  to  be  adopted  and  the  time  for 
its  suggestion.  He  takes  no  step  backward,  because 
every  step  which  he  takes,  dictated  by  the  purest  pa- 
triotism, is  a  step  sure  and  steadfast.  We  thought  him 
to  be  simply  an  honest  man,  and  rejoiced  that  at  last 
we  possessed  an  honest  man  in  our  politics.  We  have 
found  him  to  be  a  statesman  worthy  to  sit  in  the  chair 
once  occupied  by  a  Washington.  Learning  to  look  be* 
neath  the  ungainly  and,  as  some  may  think,  uncouth 
exterior,  we  value  more  the  genuine,  unchallenged 
manhood,  which  there  we  find,  than  the  external  polish 
which  glosses  over  political  villainy.  In  honoring 
him,  we  honor  ourselves.  Judging  from  his  past  acts^ 
we  have  the  right  to  expect,  in  the  future,  still  better 
and  greater  deeds.  I  may  have  no  spirit  of  prophecy^ 
but,  nevertheless,  I  venture  to  predict,  that  when  the 
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historian's  pen  shall  write  the  record  of  our  century,  it 
Avill  trace  no  name  more  honored,  none  more  revered — • 
to  be  lisped  for  generations  by  the  infant's  tongue  and 
tremble  on  the  lips  of  age — than  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  ! 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  a  grateful  pride 
in  the  part  which  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  taken, 
through  its  authorities  and  its  people,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Eepublic.  Through  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions pervades  the  same  spirit.  Our  adopted  citizens, 
in  this  as  in  other  communities,  rivalling  in  patriotism 
those  who  are  "^  native  here  and  to  the  manner  born," 
have  freely  shed  their  blood  for  the  defence  of  the  land 
that  has  given  them  asylum.  In  the  enterprises  of 
freedom,  all  lines  of  distinction  fall  away,  and,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  stand  our  citizens  regardless  of  the  ties  of 
birth.  For  to  each  and  all  there  has  been  but  one 
country  and  one  cause. 

Nor  let  the  deeds  of  woman  be  forgotten.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  loyal  States,  she  has  risen  above  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  and  demanded  the  opportunity  of 
sacrifice  and  duty.  In  the  hospital,  dark  with  pain  and 
disease,  she  has  proved  the  angel  of  consolation,  and 
has  wreathed  the  horrid  front  of  war  with  flowers  of 
gentleness  and  charity.  The  daintiest  fingers  have 
been  actively  employed,  while  she  who  could,  with  rigid 
economy,  only  spare  an  hour  from  her  household  tasks, 
has  given  that  widow's  mite — "  all  the  living  that  she 
had  " — to  the  mitigation  of  the  soldier's  lot.  As  her 
sufferings  are  remembered  in  her  anxieties  and  griefs, 
and  her  unwearied  labors  are  kept  in  mind,  let  woman 
be  forever  honored  in  the  grateful  esteem  of  the 
American  people. 
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In  the  days  of  perils  Rhode  Island  has  always  been 
found  faithful.  She  has  proved^  even  in  her  own  case 
that  rebellion  could  not  live  within  her  borders.  She 
has  never  faltered  in  the  field.  She  has  never  failed  in 
council.  The  commendation  which  was  passed  upon 
her  troops  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  may  safely  be 
passed  upon  them  in  the  war  of  the  preservation.  Now 
as  then,  her  merchants  and  men  of  wealth  have  mani- 
fested their  unselfish  patriotism  by  deeds  of  generosity 
not  surpassed  and  scarcely  equalled.  Now,  as  then,  the 
homes  of  the  people  have  borne  witness  to  the  greatest 
sacrifices  cheerfully  made,  and  the  most  arduous  duties 
faithfully  performed.  Now,  as  then,  the  life-blood  of 
her  sons — Slocum,  Ballon,  Prescott,  Tower,  Tillinghast, 
Pearce,  Bartholomew  and  their  brave  compatriots — has 
consecrated  her  history.  Now,  as  then,  she  has  given  to 
the  nation,  almost  upon  the  same  fields,  a  general  second 
to  none.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  she  sent 
Nathaniel  Greene,  the  trusted  friend  of  Washington. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  she  gave  to  the  country,  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  the  hero  of  our  Western  lakes.  In  this 
great  strife  for  the  Union,  she  has  contributed  lier 
adopted  son,  fit  to  stand  with  them  in  the  reception  of 
a  nation's  confidence  and  love,  and  equal  to  the  posi- 
tion— the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  war,  sans  peur  et 
sans  rejproche — Ambrose  Everett  Burnside  ! 

My  fellow  countrymen,  there  is  but  little  more  for 
me  to  say.  The  occasion  itself  speaks.  Events  make 
their  appeal.  History  grows  from  the  words  and  acts 
of  this  glorious  hour.  The  time  for  speech  passes.  The 
time  for  action  comes  apace.  We  have  more  conflicts 
of  love  and  duty  to  meet;  more  deeds  of  self-devotion 
to  perform.     The  victories  which  we  have  won  should 
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arouse  our  enthusiasm^  to  gain  still  larger  triumphs. 
The  defeats  which  we  have  suffered,  even  though  they 
bring  us  sorrow  and  humiliation,  should  yet  deepen  our 
earnestness  and  increase,  even  as  they  try,  our  faith. 
The  warfare  of  ideas  in  this  great  contest  is  not  to  be 
ended  in  a  day.  The  prize  is  too  costly,  and  the  stake 
too  great,  for  that.  Let  us  then  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
hands;  be  encouraged,  emboldened,  inspired,  for  every 
brave  and  noble  duty.  Whatever  this  crisis  of  a  na- 
tion's life  may  demand  of  us,  let  us  be  ready  to  give  it, 
even  though  it  be  the  last  and  greatest  possession — 
our  very  lives.  The  unsuccessful  heroism  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  its  gallant  and  skillful  General,  in 
front  of  Richmond,  tinging  with  sadness  the  rejoicings 
of  the  day,  while  it  commands  our  admiration,  should 
incite  us  to  emulate  it  upon  more  fortunate  fields  to 
grander  results.  The  brave  deeds  of  the  living,  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  dead,  invoke  us  to  be  true  to 
the  duty  which  the  hour  brings. 

Let  us  take  counsel  of  our  hopes ;  let  us  use  our  op- 
portunities; let  us  faithfully  employ  the  time.  We 
may  go  to  the  field  and  share  its  dangers.  We  may 
remain  at  home,  and  there  perform  the  duties  which 
our  patriotism  commands.  Cherishing  a  love  of  coun- 
try, a  love  of  freedom  and  a  love  of  justice,  in  every 
place,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  some  work  in  behalf  of  our 
great  cause.  Then,  when  the  task  is  finished,  and  the 
nation  stands  free  from  the  danger  of  domestic  insur- 
rection and  foreign  war,  great,  noble,  forever  secure  and 
forever  strong,  each  one  of  us  m^y  have  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  fidelity,  and  say : — '^  I,  I  also  have  aided  in 
THE  Preservation  of  the  Republic  ! " 
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THE    REBELLION, 


A  CITIZEN  OF  WASHINGTON, 


A  CITIZEN  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
JOHN  CAMPBELL,  PUBLISHER, 

419    CHESTNUT    STREET. 

18  62. 
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The  following  Letter  was  written,  ^.ve  months  ago,  in  the 
course  of  a  friendly  and  familiar  correspondence  with  a  promi- 
nent and  very  estimable  citizen  of  Washington.  In  addition 
to  the  subjoined  note  from  Mr.  Yaux,  the  writer  was  re- 
quested, and  even  urged,  to  publish  the  Letter,  some  time 
since,  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed  giving  his  con- 
sent. But  he  did  not  think  it  could  add  anything  to  all  that 
had  been  so  much  better  said  and  written  by  others,  on  the 
same  great  subject,  and  refrained  from  publishing  it. 

He  has  determined  now  to  let  it  go  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.  The  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Letter  was 
written,  may  at  least  serve  to  show  that  the  writer  has  evinced 
no  anxiety,  and  been  in  no  hurry,  to  get  into  print. 

Though  the  first  part  about  the  "TrenV'  be  not  applicable  at 
this  moment,  the  writer  feels  as  much  confidence  now,  as  he 
did  then,  in  the  soundness  of  the  sentiments,  and  in  publishing 
the  Letter,  prefers  to  publish  it  entire. 

E.  E. 

Mount  Airy,  31st  May,  1862. 
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My  dear  Sir: 

Yesterday  I  heard  of  a  letter  written  by  you  not  long  since 
to  a  friend  in  Washington,  said,  by  a  mutual  friend  who  saw 
itj  to  possess  peculiar  interest  just  now.  It  contains,  as  I  hear, 
most  interesting  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Southern  states- 
men on  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  also  gives  your 
exposition  of  your  father's  views  oli  the  same  subject,  and 
what  you  suppose  would  have  been  his  opinions  in  the  present 
crisis. 

A  wish  has  been  expressed  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  should 
be  furnished  for  private  circulation  and  perusal  of  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  this  subject. 

Thus  prefatory  let  me  just  ask  if  you  have  any  objection  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  this  letter,  or  would  your  correspondent 
object? 

Always  very  truly  your  friend, 

EiCHARD  Yaux. 

Philadelphia,  30th  January,  1862. 


To  Benjamin  Rush,  Esq., 

Mount  AiRr. 
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MotNT  Airy,  near  Philadelphia^ 
26th  December,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir  : 

You  rightly  attribute  to  me,  in  your  very  friendly 
and  gratifying  letter  of  the  23d  November,  the  author- 
ship of  the  articles  I  lately  put  under  cover  to  you  in 
''  The  Press,"  signed  "  An  American  Citizen,"  justifying 
and  applauding  the  act  of  Captain  "Wilkes  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Rebel  envoys.  The  articles  do  not  at  all 
merit  all  you  say  of  them,  but  1  am  very  glad  to  find 
that  you  concur  with  me  in  the  sentiments  they  imper- 
fectly embody,  as  indeed  I  was  very  sure  you  would. 

That  the  case  of  the  "  Trent,"  is  in  effect  the  case  of 
the  "  Caroline"  over  again,  in  all  its  main  features, 
with  the  single  difference,  that  in  the  latter,  the  result 
was  accomplished  with  unexampled  savage  barbarity, 
while  in  the  former,  the  forbearance  of  the  American 
Commander  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  patriotism,  no 
one  can  seriously  doubt.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline," 
a  large  armed  British  force  stealthily  invaded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  an  American  steamboat,  moored 
to  the  American  shore,  jumped  on  her  deck  like  demons, 
surprised,  maimed,  and  slaughtered  the  unarmed  sleep- 
ing crew  and  passengers;  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and 
sent  her  in  flames  headlong  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara ! 
Was  there  ever  such  an  outrage]  The  offence  was, 
that  the  steamboat  had  been  employed  on  that  day,  in 
conveyinsj  men  and  munitions  of  war  from  the  Ameri-     t 
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can  to  the  British  frontier,  to  assist  the  Canadian 
rebels.  But  what  sort  of  Prize  Court  was  that  into 
which  Britain  took  the  offending  vessel  ?  Verily,  she 
made  short  work  of  it,  for  she  sought  only  the  foaming 
cataract.  Our  remonstrance  she  treated  with  scorn. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  has  well-nigh  elapsed,  and  it 
remains  to  this  hour  unanswered !  We  pocketed  the 
affront,  for  we  felt  that  enormous,  and  most  inhuman 
and  unjustifiable  as  was  the  measure  of  retaliation,  we 
were  to  blame  in  the  outset.  The  good  sense  of  the 
country  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  the  affair  was  eventu- 
ally forgotten. 

But  now  the  tables  are  turned.  Britain,  in  utter 
violation  of  her  Sovereign's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality, 
extends  the  convoy  and  protection  of  her  flag  to  two 
of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  a  great  rebellion  in 
this  country,  proceeding,  with  a  retinue,  to  European 
shores,  to  seek  the  aid  of  Europe  in  promoting  the  dis- 
memberment of  our  Empire.  A  spirited  officer  of  the 
American  Navy,  learning  the  facts,  intercepts  the  vessel 
on  the  high  seas,  and  while  abstaining  from  any  in- 
dignity to  the  British  Flag,  and  treating  with  marked 
consideration,  and  even  courtesy,  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew,  simply  causes  the  avowed  Rebel  emissa- 
ries, and  a  part  of  their  retinue,  to  be  removed  on  board 
his  ship,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  direct;  the  British  ship  being 
detained  only  long  enough  to  effect  their  removal,  and 
immediately  suffered  to  proceed. 

Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  case  of  the  "  Trent,"  as  com- 
pared with  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline."  Yet  it  has 
been  whispered  for  a  week,  that  the  rumored  demands 
of  Britain  for  "  reparation,"  and  the  restitution  of  the 
persons  of  the  Rebel  envoys  to  the  protection  of-  her 
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flag,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  their  removal  from  a 
British  deck  was  an  affront  to  Britain,  and  in  violation 
of  public  law, — demands  made  while  her  fleets  and 
armies  are  believed  to  be  actually  hovering  off  our 
very  shores,  and  bristling  with  preparation  for  the 
alternative, — that  these  demands  are  to  be  immediately 
complied  with  by  our  Government. 

Should  such  rumored  demands  and  whispers  prove 
well  founded,  may  the  future  historian  of  America  jus- 
tify to  posterity  this  act  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  and  one  only,  posterity  may  suffer 
it  to  pass.  Anything  ;  yes !  anything,  no  matter  what, 
to  enable  the  Government  effectually  to  put  down  the 
Rebellion,  and  forever  re-establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  Union.  I  certainly  did  not  help 
to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  President.  I  am  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  have  been  all  my  life,  and  did  all  I 
could  to  prevent  his  election.  But  he  is  the  President 
now,  and  his  duties,  responsibilities  and  difficulties  are 
stupendous.  Let  no  honest  Democrat  embarrass  him 
now,  while  he  battles  manfully  with  these.  If  even  this 
great  sacrifice  be  necessary  to  the  mighty  consumma- 
tion, let  us  submit  to  it.  Goldsmith,  in  dedicating  to 
Johnson  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  creations  of 
his  genius,  says:  '-'By  inscribing  tliis  slight  perform- 
ance to  you^  I  do  not  mean  so  much  to  compliment  you 
as  myself  Should  the  genius  of  America  dedicate  to 
mankind  a  similar  drama,  less  from  apprehension  of  a 
foreign  foe,  than  from  an  inflexible  determination  to 
preserve  now,  at  any  cost,  the  integrity  of  her  own 
Empire,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer'^  may  yet  be  played 
upon  a  far  broader  theatre  than  England  dreams  of, 
and  with  corresponding  results  to  mankind. 

I  say  this  in  no  feeling  of  blind  hostility  to  Ensjland.  ^j^ 
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or  as  a  mere  echo  of  the  outcry  which  would  denounce 
her  on  all  occasions.  I  have  no  such  feeling  towards 
her,  I  have  passed  too  many  years  of  my  life  in  that 
country,  and  mingled  too  long  and  intimately  with  her 
people,  of  whom  I  have  too  many  agreeable  recollec- 
tions, not  to  be  able  to  estimate  properly  the  greatness 
of  the  one,  and  high  qualities  of  the  other.  But  while 
I  would  render  every  just  tribute  to  that  nation  whose 
language  we  speak,  and  whose  spirit  and  pride  we  in- 
herit, I  know  enough  of  her  to  be  quite  sure  that  she 
Avill  respect  us  the  more,  as  we  respect  ourselves,  and 
this  I  trust  we  shall  never  cease  to  do,  whatever  be  the 
issue  of  this  case  of  the  Trent.  I  consider  her  whole 
course  in  the  case  to  have  been  most  unjustifiable,  and 
the  amiable  and  enlightened  Queen  of  England,  at  one 
time  admitted  as  much,  in  her  dignified  rebuke  to  some 
of  her  overheated  ministers. 

That  the  articles  I  sent  you  have  been  the  means  of 
reviving  a  correspondence,  to  me  always  so  agreeable, 
and  now  so  long  neglected,  is  the  only  merit  I  can  claim 
for  them,  but  this  at  least  I  may  fairly  regard  as  the  best 
evidence  that  they  have  accomplished  one  good  result. 

Though  now  beforehand  with  me,  I  assure  you  it  has 
been  in  my  thoughts  repeatedly  since  this  wicked  re- 
bellion began,  to  take  the  pen  to  you  for  a  few  of  the 
reflections  which,  crowding  at  first  upon  the  mind  with 
the  rapidity  and  novelty  belonging  to  such  an  unnatural 
event,  stunned,  while  they  startled,  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people ;  which  now  so  overload  it  and  op- 
press the  heart  with  their  accumulated  weight  of  in- 
dignation as  of  sorrow,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
feeling  is  uppermost  in  contemplating  the  enormities 
already  perpetrated  by  tlie  instigators  and  instruments 
of  the  crime ;  and  which  reflections,  while  the  stupen- 
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dous  iniquity  may  well  demand,  as  it  has  received,  the 
triumphant  exposure  and  scathing  condemnation  of  the 
highest  intellects  in  the  land,  will  equally  find  vent  from 
the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  humblest.  Hence,  I  will 
not  let  the  old  year  go  out — a  year  which,  in  after  ages, 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  darkest,  but  will  yet,  I  believe, 
precede  the  brightest  and  most  exultant  period  of  Ame- 
rican history — Avithout  recalling  myself  to  you  by  this 
letter,  as  well  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  yours,  as 
to  give  expression  to  a  few  of  those  thoughts  as  they 
occur  to  me,  however  imperfect  and  inadequate. 

Your  allusions  to  my  late  father  are  in  the  spirit  of 
your  warm  friendship  for  him,  and  are  very  grateful  to 
me.  Yours  and  his  was  a  friendship  of  many  long 
years ;  a  friendship  he  greatly  valued,  as  he  did  the 
qualities  of  his  friend,  for  he  well  knew,  as  I  knew, 
that  the  former  was  as  disinterested  as  sincere ;  that  it 
was  independent  of,  as  it  outlived,  his  public  stations, 
though  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  public  station 
was  his  lot,  and  that  in  the  latter,  he  ever  found  con- 
genial sentiments.  You  are  now  among  the  very  few 
left  with  whom  I  can  indulge  such  reflections,  and  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  address  myself  to  you  now, 
and  on  such  topics  as  these,  with  peculiar  interest. 

How  my  father,  who,  as  a  boy,  remembered  the  ma- 
jestic presence  of  Washington  here  in  Philadelphia; 
who,  from  his  youth  up,  cherished  for  that  mighty  name 
a  veneration,  which  so  ripened  with  reflection  and 
knowledge  that  it  became  in  after  years  like  the  faith  of 
the  martyrs,  for  I  have  heard  him  say  he  behoved  that 
if  ever  Providence  could  have  been  supposed  to  permit 
to  mortals  a  connecting  link  to  higher  and  purer  intel- 
ligences, that  link  was  Washington ;  who,  as  a  young 
man,  was  first  called  to  the  public  service  by  Mr.  Madi-    ^ 
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son,  and  grew  up  with  a  reverence  for  his  wisdom,  list- 
ening in  the  counsels  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  intimacy 
of  his  private  friendship,  to  those  calm  and  clear  expo- 
sitions of  the  Constitution  which  have  been  revived 
with  such  an  overwhelming  power  of  truth  during  the 
past  year,  and  whom  he  got  to  indicate,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  on  the  leaves  of  a  copy  of  The  Federalist, 
now  in  my  library,  the  identical  articles  he  there  wrote, 
with  occasional  manuscript  notes  to  some;  who,  for 
twelve  years,  served  under  those  great  men  and  pa- 
triots, Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  stood  up 
for  Jackson  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character  and 
strength  of  his  pen,  as  far  as  he  possessed  these,  when 
Jackson  crushed  Nullification,  though  up  to  that  time 
politically  opposed  to  him ;  who  was  the  colleague  of 
Clay  in  John  Quincy  Adams's  cabinet,  and  had  always 
the  highest  appreciation  of  Webster ;  and  whose  highest 
admiration  for  those  great  names  was  that  they  were 
among  the  pillars  of  the  Union  ;  who  has  left  it  on  re- 
cord, on  innumerable  occasions,  that  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  at  home,  abroad,  in  peace,  in 
war,  under  all  administrations.  Republican  or  Federal, 
Whig  or  Democratic,  our  first  and  last  and  highest  duty 
is  to  that  Union  ;  and  among  whose  last  aspirations  on 
human  subjects,  as  I  and  others  of  his  family,  seated  by 
his  bedside,  heard  them  from  his  feeble  lips  as  life  was 
ebbing,  were  the  glory  and  perpetuity  of  that  Union  ; 
how  my  father,  had  he  lived  to  witness  the  scenes  of 
the  past  twelve  months  and  those  now  passing,  would 
have  indignantly  thought  and  felt,  and  spoken  and 
written,  and  acted  under  them  all;  what  he  would 
have  thought  of  the  preposterous  and  monstrous  doc- 
trine of  Secession,  its  authors  and  teachers;  how  he 

would  have  exposed  the  miserable  pretexts  and  suiter- 
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fuges  et  id  jugglery  omne  of  those  who  are  now  seeking, 
under  the  guise  of  that  doctrine,  to  grasp  power  by  the 
destruction  of  this  nation ;  how  he  would  have  done 
all  this,  and  more,  for  he  was  not  afraid  of  them,  and 
they  knew  it,  you  probably  can  tell  as  Avell  as  any  one 
now  living. 

Yet  my  father  was  always  the  friend  of  the  South. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  so.  He  married  at 
the  South,  not  in  the  remote  region  first  steeped  in  the 
guilt  of  this  rebellion,  but  still  in  a  Southern  State.  He 
Avas  first  called  into  the  public  councils  by  Southern 
men.  Some  of  his  earliest,  longest,  and  most  agreeable 
associations  were  with  the  eminent  names  I  have  re- 
called. Several  of  his  children  were  born,  and  all  first 
reared,  surrounded  by  influences,  connections,  and  de- 
lightful early  friendships,  that  centred  in  Southern 
homes,  which  they  have  since  cultivated  and  cherished. 
And  he  saw  and  felt,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
in  the  great  North  and  West  and  Middle,  saw  and  felt, 
(fifteen  hundred  thousand,  says  Mr.  Holt),  that  the 
South  had  been  wronged  by  the  fanatical  discussions  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  the  infamous  Abolition 
press  of  the  country,  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and 
therefore  he  stood  up  for  the  South,  as  it  was  right  he 
should  do,  as  long  as  the  South  loas  the  injured  ^arty, 

I  inherited  his  predilection,  but  with  it  a  predilection 
for  a  sentiment,  which  I  can  even  now  recall,  as  with 
kindling  eye  and  emphasis,  and  often  in  tones  of  emo- 
tion, he  was  wont  to  enforce  it  upon  his  sons,  even  in 
the  days  of  boyhood.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  Decatur, 
one  of  the  noblest  ever  uttered :  Our  Country,  right 
OR  WRONG.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  been  in  this  deplorable  contest  for  The 
Union,  right  or  wrong,  for  he  had  no  c>tl^^r^^^g[TNTg^Q[g 
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he  would  have  felt  the  decision  in  his  pulse,  as  Fisher 
Ames  said ;  that  if  right,  he  would  have  insisted  that  it 
was  the  solemn  and  paramount  duty  of  all  to  sustain  and 
preserve  it ;  if  wrong,  that  it  was  no  less  the  solemn  and 
paramount  duty  of  all  to  correct  the  wrong,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws.  Above 
all,  that  with  the  Supreme  Court  and  Congress  on  its 
side,  and  at  that  time  a  million  and  a  half  of  voters  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  the  conduct  of  the  South 
in  1860,  in  undertaking  to  redress  her  grievances  by 
breaking  up  the  Union,  was  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
reasonable, fanatical,  treasonable,  and  criminal,  and 
that  it  deserved  the  severest  infliction  of  the  "  rod," 
which  even  in  1786,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  the  States  would 
have  to  see,  and  perhaps  to  feel.* 

The  veneration  I  inherited  as  above  for  the  great 
Union  which  alone  made  us  a  Nation  was  stronger  than 
any  other  sentiment.  Hence  the  first  shot  that  boomed 
across  Charleston  harbor,  on  the  12th  of  April  last,  as 
it  reverberated  to  these  shores  which  first  echoed  the 
shouts  of  the  4th  July,  1776,  and  the  17th  September, 
1787,  scattered  to  the  winds  the  predilections  of  a  life- 
time for  that  entire  portion  of  our  country,  which  had 
thus  dared  to  erect  itself  in  open  and  shameless  revolt 
against  that  far  greater,  and  more  glorious,  and  more 
beloved  Union. 

The  defensive  power  possessed  by  the  South  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  very  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
viding that  representatives  and  direct  taxes  should  be 
apportioned  among  the  States,  on  the  same  basis  of 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  writing  to  Mr.  Monroe,  11th  August,  1786, 
says  :  "  The  States  must  see  the  rod;  perhaps  it  must  be  felt 
by  some  of  them.^^ 
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population, — the  "  tliree-fifilis  of  all  oilier  persoyw^^ 
clause, — a  power  generously  conceded  to  her  by  the 
North,  as  Mr.  Everett  has  shown,  without  compensa- 
tion in  the  Presidential  eleciio7i^  w^as  of  itself  sufficient 
to  protect  the  South  against  all  the  alleged  encroach- 
ments, for  all  time,  of  all  the  other  sections  of  the 
Union.  That  she  should  have  voluntarily  surrendered 
this  power  by  the  treasonable  withdrawal  of  her  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Congress  last  December, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  like  the  refusal  of 
some,  who  remained,  to  vote  on  propositions  of  com- 
promise, is  only  another  proof  of  her  predetermined 
purpose  to  break  up  the  Union,  and  destroy  the 
Government. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  recall  what  is  said  by  the  ac- 
complished Orator  of  New  England  under  this  striking 
view  of  the  subject,  in  his  elaborate  and  masterly  oration 
in  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July  last : 

''  "What  number  of  representatives,  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  their  free  population,  the  South  has  elected 
in  former  Congresses,  I  have  not  computed.  In  the 
last  Congress  she  was  represented  by  twenty  members 
in  heliaJf  of  her  slaves^  being  nearly  one-eleventh  part 
of  the  entire  House.  As  the  increasing  ratio  of  the 
two  classes  of  the  population  has  not  greatly  varied,  it 
is  probable  that  the  South,  in  virtue  of  her  slaves,  has 
always  enjoyed  about  the  same  proportionate  represen- 
tation in  the  House  in  excess  of  that  accruing  from  her 
free  population.  As  it  has  rarely  happened,  in  our  po- 
litical divisions,  that  important  measures  have  been 
carried  by  large  majorities,  this  excess  has  been  quite 
sufficient  to  assure  the  South  a  majority  on  all  sectional 
questions.  It  enabled  her  to  elect  her  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  1800,  and  thus  effect  the  great  poli-  t 
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tical  revolution  of  that  year,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  account  for  that  approach  to  a  monopoly  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  she  has  ever  enjoyed." 

You  may  well  speak  as  you  do  of  Mr.  Holt,  to  whom 
I  had  occasion  to  refer  in  one  of  the  published  articles 
I  sent  you.  He  well  deserves  all  you  say  of  him.  I 
think,  with  you,  that  he  is  one  of  our  very  first  men. 
His  great  abilities  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  and  his 
knowledge  on  all  subjects,  are  equalled  only  by  his  un- 
pretending modesty ;  and  his  heroic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  lofty  patriotism,  will  secure  for 
him  a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  country- 
men.* 

A  Southern  man,  born  and  reared  under  Southern 
institutions,  and  surrounded  all  his  life  by  Southern  in- 
fluences, Mr.  Holt  has  been  gifted  with  power  to  soar 
beyond  the  contracted  realm  of  Southern  sophistry,  and 
with  courage  to  proclaim  and  maintain  his  position. 
He  has  spoken  out  for  the  Union  in  a  tone  not  less 
convincing  than  commanding,  and,  like  Everett  and 
Motley,  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  high  intellect 
of  the  nation,  its  power  and  strength  of  argument,  its 
educated  and  polished  mind,  its  most  eloquent  tongues, 
all  its  most  profound  and  disciplined  pens,  are  as  un- 
mistakably enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  as  the  un- 
counted hosts  who,  from  the  forests  of  Maine  to  the 
limits  of  Western  Virginia,  and  his  own  Kentucky, 
have  sworn  to  preserve  it,  and  now  stand  forth  every- 
where, a  mighty  phalanx,  ready  to  seal  that  oath  with 
the  blood  of  patriots  and  heroes. 

"^  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Holt's  great  speech  in  'New  York, 

at  the  Irving  Hall,  was  read  aloud  at  social  assemblages  in 

Philadelpliia,  and  received  with  emotion,  as  well  it  may  have 

been.  ^  t 
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Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia !  Western  Virginia 
and  Kentucky !  Henceforth  they  will  be  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  the  land!  Tremendous  have  been  the  exer- 
tions to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  nobly 
has  each,  like  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, dashed  aside  the  treacherous  cup.  All  honor  to 
the  heroic  sons  of  each  and  all  those  patriot  Com- 
monwealths. Truly  have  they  risen  up  in  the  judg- 
ment with  this  generation  of  the  South,  and  have  con- 
demned it.  In  Western  Virginia  it  would  really  seem 
as  though  the  mighty  spirit  of  Washington,  like  the 
descending  sun,  had  lingered  last,  if  not  longest ;  and 
was  now  animating  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
with  a  glory  similar  to  the  parting  rays  of  that  lumi- 
nary, when  all  nature  reflects  its  transcendent  splen- 
dors, and  is  gorgeously  lighted  up  with  the  crimson 
and  gold  of  the  horizon. 

Oh  no  !  This  great  Federal  Union,  at  first  that 
"  little  speck,"  immortalized  by  Burke,  "'  scarce  visible 
in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest — that  small  seminal 
principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body," — was  never  born 
of  Revolution,  cradled  in  suffering,  and  reared  to  such 
vigorous  manhood  as  to  have  achieved  "  in  the  course 
of  a  single  life,"  as  Burke  predicted,  the  "  progressive 
increase  of  improvement  brought  on  by  varieties  of 
people,  a  succession  of  civilizing  settlements,  and  a 
commerce  which  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world,"  which 
it  took  England  "  seventeen  hundred  years"  to  grow 
to — such  a  nation  could  never,  never  have  been  born 
to  die  so  soon.  True,  we  are  now  grievously  afflicted, 
and  sorely  tried,  and  in  words  that  have  scarce  passed 
from  the  lips  of  a  distinguished  divine,  of  whom  this 
city  is  proud,  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  shake  the  head, 
and  shoot  out  the  lip,  and  laugh  us  to  scorn."     But  we    ^ 
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are,  after  all,  only  passing  through  those  "  constant  and 
sharp  antagonisms^^''  which  the  same  eloquent  minister 
of  God's  word,  has  shown  to  be  the  law  of  all  growing- 
things.  "  The  eagle's  mighty  wing,"  as  he  beautifully 
has  it,  "  is  nerved  by  the  hurricane.  Human  progress 
is  ever  like  that  of  a  ship  beating  to  windward  in  the 
very  eye  of  the  tempest.  Even  Christianity,  from  its 
rude  cradle,  down  through  all  its  mighty  triumphs  in 
long  antiquity,  has  fulfilled  the  same  law,  and  grown 
strong  through  antagonisms.  So  that  the  consumma- 
tion of  God's  most  stupendous  purpose,  was  achieved, 
not  by  the  ministry  of  singing  angels,  but  through 
human  antagonisms,  with  treachery  and  a  cross^ 

Oh,  no!  The  Union,  thrice  favored  of  heaven's  most 
exuberant  promise,  is  not  dying.  It  will  survive  even 
the  tremendous  conflict  now  raging,  and  unborn  gene- 
rations will  celebrate  its  restored  ascendency.  "All 
empires,"  says  the  same  profound  and  philosophic  states- 
man, who  held  up  to  Lord  Bathurst  that  dazzling  vision, 
"  have  been  cemented  in  blood."  Our  empire  cannot 
expect  to  escape ;  and  while  we  had  fondly  hoped,  at 
one  time,  that  no  such  cement  would  be  needed  to  its 
internal  and  domestic  structure,  and  recoiled  from  such, 
it  has  been  made  too  painfully  manifest  now,  that 
"  blood  must  be  mingled  with  the  sacrifices"  made  to 
preserve  it.  But  it  will  be  preserved ;  yes,  to  distant 
ages,  and  will  be  stronger  and  more  beloved  than  ever, 
as  dear-bought  experience  shall  have  confirmed  its  in- 
estimable blessings,  and  the  untold  miseries  of  their 

loss ; 

''  For  it  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
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No  wonder  that  those  brave  fellows,  inured  to  battle 
and  storm,  who  helped  to  achieve  the  late  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  Port  Eoyal,  wept  when  they  first  saw  the  old 
flag  once  more  run  up  on  the  soil  first  polluted  by  the 
rebellion.* 

Among  these  blessed  results,  the  hitherto  and  now 
fiercely  opposing  sections  of  our  country  will  come  to 
know  each  other  as  never  yet  before,  and  one  to  enter- 
tain and  manifest  for  the  other  a  much  loftier  and  more 
enduring  respect.  The  South  will  have  discovered  that 
the  high  qualities  she  has  heretofore  professed  to  value, 
reside  among  those  who  have  not  heretofore  made  daily 
boast  of  them ;  that  truth,  courage,  the  sense  of  honor, 
the  quick  instincts  of  gentlemen,  the  refinements  of 
cultivated  and  polished  intercourse,  all  those  graces  of 
character  and  charms  of  life,  of  which,  with  some  self- 
complacency,  they  had  supposed  themselves  sole  pos- 
-sessors,  are  indigenous  to  Northern  breasts  and  North- 
ern homes.  The  North  in  turn  will  do  justice  to  the 
South,  when  the  latter  shall  have  discovered  her  great 
error,  and  atoned  for  her  great  crime,  in  seeking  to  dis- 
solve the  mighty  Union  which  has  heretofore  nurtured 
and  protected  her,  and  from  which  alone  she  has  de- 
rived her  chiefest  glory.  The  calm  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, in  contemplating  the  towering  edifice  of  our 
national  greatness,  will  be  the  splendid  eulogy  of  Hume 
upon  his  country,  in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  history : 
"  Tlweatened  and  actual  rehellion  only  demonstrated  pa- 
ramount loyalty,  and  patriotism'^ 

*  ''  When  tliey  saw  the  flag  flying  on  shore,  the  troops  were 
powerless  to  cheer,  but  wept/^  See  letter  from  that  dis- 
tinguished and  gallant  officer.  Commodore  Dupont,  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  I^avy,  dated,  U.  S.  Frigate  Wa- 
bash, Port  Eoyal,  S.  C,  ISTovember  9,  1861. 
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It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that  a  settled 
determination  to  break  up  the  Union  has  existed  at  the 
South  for  many  years.  Yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  speakers  and  writers  of  the  South  have  sinned  not 
only  against  light  and  knowledge,  but  against  all  their 
own  previous  convictions,  repeatedly  expressed  and  re- 
corded. It  is  really  curious  to  recall  now  a  few,  a  very 
few,  of  the  tributes  paid  in  former  days  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union  on  the  soil  and  in  the  very  atmo- 
sphere since  desecrated  and  darkened  by  the  terrible 
opening  scenes  of  this  great  rebellion.  Truly,  indeed, 
has  Mr.  Everett  observed,  that  "  it  is  the  South  which 
has  chariged,  not  the  Norths 

In  a  discourse  delivered  in  Concert  Hall,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1813,  by  Ben- 
jamin Elliot,  a  member  of  the  '76  Association,  after 
stating  that  "  the  object  of  our  Association  is  to  aid  in 
supporting  the  principles  of  our  Government,  and  to 
teach  Americans  to  love  their  Constitution  more  from 
reason  than  prejudice^'  the  orator  reviews  the  causes  of 
attachment  to  our  Government,  and  dwells  in  grateful 
language  on  the  memory  of  its  founders.  "  Such  a 
Governments^  he  continues,  ^Hs  permanent.  There  is  a 
pride  in  protecting  our  oivn  works.  The  sculptor  would 
immortalize  the  marble  to  which  he  has  given  form, ^^ 

In  the  same  oration  Britain  is  denounced  for  having 
"plotted  the  severance  of  the  Union^'  and  the  orator  elo- 
quently exclaims,  "  Ee  who  can  utter  his  emotions  on  the 
prohahility  of  this  tremendous  occurrence^  must  want  the 
full  sensibility  of  an  American  ^ 

In  the  following  year,  1814,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  was 
the  orator  of  the  same  Association,  and  delivered  on 
the  4th  of  July,  before  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  an  animated  address.  ^  t 
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Almost  its  opening  words  are  a  tribute  to  "  our  coin- 
mon  parenf  (the  Union),  and  an  indignant  rebuke  to  a 
whisper  of  disunion.  "  But  have  we  not  heard  an  orator 
in  a  sister  State  exclaim^''  says  Mr.  Hayne,  "  that  he  was 
ready  to  exchange  our  Government  for  the  British  Con- 
stitutional monarchy  a7id  all.  The  benefits  of  our  Union 
have  been  questioned^  and  tve  are  called  upon  to  establish 
by  reasoning^  what  once  rested  on  the  basis  of  universal 
public  feeling.  It  may  not^  therefore^  be  improper^  on 
this  occasion^  briefly  to  consider  the  high  privileges  of  our 
couniry,^^ 

In  1818,  Henry  Laurens  Pinckney,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  same  Association,  delivered  a  similar  pa- 
triotic oration  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year.  Kindred 
sentiments  pervade  it  throughout.  ''Where  now'^'  ex- 
claims the  speaker,  "  is  the  impious  hand  which  pointed 
to  the  submission  and  dissolution  of  our  empire  ?^^ 

If  these  were  very  young  men  at  the  time,  of  which 
I  know  nothing,  at  least  there  is  no  immaturity  in  the 
sentiments  or  language  of  either,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  correctness  and  beauty,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  they 
must  have  imbibed  from  good  fountains. 

When  General  Lafayette  visited  Savannah,  in  1825, 
as  the  guest  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Mayor  in  his 
address  of  welcome  spoke  of  our  form  of  Government 
as  "  the  proudest  monument  of  human  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue^  Has  it  changed;  or  have  the  people  of  Georgia 
changed  ? 

The  first  regular  toast  at  the  great  dinner  on  that 
occasion  was,  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stalest 
Is  it  not  the  same  now  \ 

At  a  4th  of  July  dinner  in  Pendleton,  South  Caro- 
lina, while   Mr.  Calhoun  was  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  a  distinguished  Southern  statesman  gave    , 
the  following  toast :  ^^^^^^  ^^  v^^Ogle 
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"  The  State  and  General  Governments  ;  each  imperfect 
when  viewed  as  separate  and  distinct  Governments^  but^ 
taken  as  a  whole,  forming  one  system^  with  each  checJcing 
and  controlling  the  other,  unsurpassed  hy  any  work  of 
man  in  wisdcrm,  and  sublimity !' 

One  can  hardly  realize  now  that  such  a  sentiment 
was  ever  uttered  or  listened  to  in  South  Carolina;  still 
less  that  Vice-President  Calhoun  himself  was  its  author ! 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  ad- 
mirers and  supporters  at  that  day  and  earlier,  few  men 
were  more  conspicuous  than  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South 
Carolina.  His  sentiments  w^ere  identical*  Hear  what 
Mr.  McDufSie  said  in  1821,  in  an  Essay  entitled,  "Na- 
tional and  State  Rights  Considered :" 

"  The  General  Government  is  as  truly  the  Government 
of  the  whole  people  as  a  State  Government  of  part  of  the 
people.  Its  Constitutio72^  in  the  language  of  its  preamble^ 
was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States, 

"  What  security,  then,  did  the  Convention,  in  other 
words  the  people  of  the  United  States,  provide,  to  re- 
strain their  functionaries  from  usurping  powers  not 
delegated  %  Was  it  by  the  discordant  clamors  and  law- 
less  resistance  of  the  State  rulers,  that  they  intended  to 
insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  form  a  more  perfect 
Union  ? 

"  The  State  Governments  have  no  political  powers  not 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,''^ 

Again : 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  a  real  apprehension  that  these  rights  are 
in  danger,  that  have  caused  so  much  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  prostrate  State  sovereignties  and  consolidated 
empire.     It  is  the  ambition  of  that  class  of  politicians. 
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iclio  expect  to  figure  only  in  the  State  councils^  and  of  those 
States  who  are  too  proud  to  achnoidedge  any  superior'' 

Again  : 

"  We  have  more  cause  of  apprehension  from  the  States 
than  from  the  General  Government;  in  other  tvords,  there 
is  in  our  system  a  greater  tendency  to  disunion  than  to 
consolidation  r 

Elsewhere,  in  the  same  Essay,  "  Our  happy  Union" 
is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  McDuffie  as  comprehending  "  all 
that  constitutes  the  hajypiness  of  individuals  or  the  glory 
of  a  nation.^'  Mr.  McDuffie  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  of  South  CaroHna,  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  Senate,  and  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
State.  The  above  are  the  sentiments  of  eternal  truth. 
Has  Truth  changed,  or  have  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina changed  I 

The  statesmen  of  Virginia  in  denouncing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Hartford  Convention,  half  a  century 
ago,  stigmatized  "  Secession"  as  "  treason."  If  they 
were  right  then,  what  are  they  now  ? 

Were  I  to  continue  the  record  of  similar  opinions, 
which  might  be  greatly  extended,  you  would  be  amazed, 
familiar  even  as  you  are  with  the  opinions,  on  most  sub- 
jects, of  most  of  our  leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  so  many  years. 

There  is  yet  one  great  name,  that  of  the  sixth  Presi- 
dent, whose  "  great  relations  to  this  entire  Union,"  la- 
boring as  he  did  unceasingly  for  "whatever,  in  his 
judgment,  was  best  for  the  interests,  honor,  and  per- 
petuity of  his  country,  the  venerable  representative  of 
the  memories  of  another  age,"  I  quote  the  language  of 
Mr.  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  in  announcing  his  death  to 
the  House,  give  to  his  opinions  at  this  time  the  weight 
of  the  highest  authority.     It  will  be  conceded  that^T^ 
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America  has  produced  few  statesmen  of  more  profound 
and  universal  knowledge,  or  of  loftier  and  more  ex- 
panded patriotism,  than  John  Quincy  Adams. 

A  Discourse  on  '^  The  Jubilee  of  The  Constitution," 
delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  before  the  New  York  Histo- 
rical Society,  on  the  30th  April,  1839,  closes  with  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  so  overwhelming,  and  of  such  beauty  and  elo- 
quence, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  range 
of  thought  or  expression,  anything  anywhere  to  sur- 
pass, if  even  to  approach,  it.  He  recapitulates  his  ar- 
gument in  eleven  distinct  sections,  and  thus  concludes : 

"  And  now  the  future  is  all  before  us,  and  Providence 
our  guide. 

"  When  the  children  of  Israel,  after  forty  years  of 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  were  about  to  enter  upon 
the  promised  land,  their  leader,  Moses,  who  was  not 
permitted  to  cross  the  Jordan  with  them,  just  before 
his  removal  from  among  them  commanded  that  when 
the  Lord  their  God  should  have  brought  them  into  the 
land,  they  should  put  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal,  and 
the  blessing  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  This  injunction 
was  faithfully  fulfilled  by  his  successor,  Joshua. 

"  Immediately  after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land,  Joshua  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  of  whole  stones 
upon  Mount  Ebal.  And  there  he  wrote  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  had  written 
in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  all  Israel, 
and  their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges,  stood 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  borne  by 
the  priests  and  Levites,  six  tribes  over  against  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  six  over  against  Mount  Ebal.  And  he 
read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 
according  to  all  that  was  written  in  the  book  of  the  law. 
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"  Fellow  Citizens,  the  Ark  of  your  Covenant  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Your  Mount  Ebal  is 
the  confederacy  of  separate  State  sovereignties^  and  your 
Mount  Gerizim  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  scene  of  tremendous  and  awful  solemnity,  nar- 
rated in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  is  not  a  curse  pro- 
nounced against  the  people  upon  Mount  Ebal,  not  a 
blessing  promised  them  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
your  posterity  may  not  suffer  or  enjoy  from  your  and 
their  adherence  to,  or  departure  from,  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  practically  inter- 
woven in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

May  the  terrible  conflict  now  raging  speedily  result 
in  the  re-establishment  of  that  glorious  Constitution, 
vdth  all  its  solemn  guarantees,  as  it  came  to  us  from 
the  hands  of  its  illustrious  founders ;  and  in  the  spirit 
and  words  of  the  resolutions  of  another  of  Kentucky's 
patriot  sons,  the  venerable  and  honored  Crittenden, 
adopted  by  Congress  with  such  unanimity  in  July  last, 
may  the  Union  be  restored  and  preserved  "  with  all  the 
dignity^  equality^  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
paired^ 

That  the  patriot  hosts  who  now  swell  the  disciplined 
armies  of  the  Union  to  an  extent  to  which  history 
affords  no  parallel,  animated  by  this  spirit  and  deter- 
mination, will  achieve  results  which  will  terminate  in 
this  blessed  and  glorious  consummation,  and  exalt  the 
renown  of  this  country  to  a  pinnacle  it  has  never  yet 
reached,  is,  I  believe,  ultimately  certain. 

Accept  all  I  could  say  of  cordial  good  wishes  for 
yourself  and  the  members  of  your  family,  at  this  other- 
wise happy  season,  and  believe  me. 

My  dear  Sir,  with  very  sincere  regard. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Benjamin  RuSH.OOgle 
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It  i;-i  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  diffidence  that  I  appear  before  you  this 
evening — diffidence  inspired  at  once  "by  the  distinguished  audience  in  whose  pres- 
ence I  tnd  myself,  and  by  the  topic  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  I  now  address  an  audience  whose  ears  have  become  familiar  with 
strains  of  eloquence  such  as  T  can  have  no  pretension  to  offer  you,  and  I  know  that 
I  have  to  deal  with  a  topic  not  only  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy,  but  one 
reBpeciing  v/hich  the  sympathies  of  the  public  have  already  taken  a  decided  course, 
and  that  course  in  the  direction,  I  deeply  regret  to  think,  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
my  own  sympathies  run.  So  strongly,  indeed,  do  I  feel  the  force  of  this  considera- 
tion, that  were  I  to  consult  my  own  tastes  merely,  the  revolution  in  America  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  subject  which  I  should  have  selected  for  this  occasion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  intimated  to  me  that  it  is  the  wish  of  your  Association  that  I  should 
address  you  upon  this  question  (hear)  ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  question 
Being  one  to  which  I  have  given  some  study,  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  should  be  jus- 
tified in  resisting  your  very  flattering  request.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  bring  under 
your  attention  this  evening  the  revolution  in  America  (hear).  I  undertake  the  t^sk — 
1  say  it  with  the  most  unaffected  sincerity — with  a  profound  sense  of  my  own  utter 
inability  to  do  justice,  but  still  with  the  hope  that  I  may  say  enough  to  induce  those 
who  hear  me  to  reconsider  their  opinions  (hear),  and  I  add,  in  the  full  confidence 
Miat  I  shall  receive  at  your  hands  that  indulgence  which  an  honest  attempt  to  state 
l^e  truth  on  an  important  subject  seldom  fails  to  meet  from  an  Irish  audience.  And 
here,  at  the  outset,  I  think  it  will  conduce  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  what  is  to 
follow  if  I  state  frankly  the  conclusions  which  T  have  myself  come  to  respecting  the 
snatter  in  hand.  I  hold,  then,  that  the  present  convulsion  in  America  is  the  natural 
Urnit  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  that  continent  (hear)  ; 
and  as  slavery  has  been  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  so  I  conceive  slavery  is  the  stake 
mrhichi  is  really  at  issue  in  the  struggle.  I  hold  that  the  success  of  the  North  means, 
if  not  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves,  at  least  the  immediate  arrest  of  slavery 
(ItearJ,  v/itli  the  certainty  of  its  ultimate  extinction  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
success  of  the  South  means  the  establishment  of  slavery  on  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  has  hitherto  sustained  it,  with  its  future  indefinite  extension.  I  hold, 
3iioreaver,.that  the  form  of  society  which  has  been  reared  on  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  is  substantially  a  new  fact  in  history,  being  at  once  in  its  nature  retrograde 
and  aggres-sive — retrograde  as  regards  tlie  constituents  wliich  compose  it,  and 
i^gressive  as  regards  all  other  forms  of  social  life  with  which  it  may  come  into 
cantact, — a  system  of  society  which  combines  the  strength  of  civilization  with  all 
the  evil  Instincts  of  barbarism  (hear).  Such,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  phenomenon  now- 
presented  by, the  Southern  Confederacy  ;  and  the  struggle  which  we  witness  is  but 
the  effort  of  this  new  and  formidable  monster  to  disengage  itself  from  the  restraints 
which  free  society,  in  self-defense,  was.  drawing  around  it,  in  order  to  secure  for  its 
dbvelopment  a  free  and  unbounded  field  (hear).     Such,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  con- 
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elusions  at  whicli  I  have  arrived  on  this  momentous  matter.  I  sliall  now  proceed  to 
state,  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  the  considerations  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  them. 
I  maintain,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  war  has  had  its  origin  in  slavery,  and 
in  support  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  the  whole  past  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Confederate  leaders  themselves.  What  has 
been  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  fifty  years  ?  It  has  been  little  more 
than  a  record  of  aggressions  made  by  tlie  power  which  represents  slavery,  feebly 
and  almost  always  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  free  States,  and  culminating  in  the 
present  war.  The  questi^m  at  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South  is  constantly 
stated  here  as  if  it  was  the  North  which  was  the  aggressive  party,  as  if  the  North 
had  been  pursuing  towards  the  Southern  people  a  career  of  encroachment  and  op- 
pression which  reached  its  climax  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  and  as  if  the  act  of  seces- 
sion was  but  an  act  of  self-defense  forced  upon  a  people  whose  measure  of  humilia- 
tion was  full.  Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  is 
not  the  North  but  the  South  which  virtually  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  nation  (hear).  Southern  men,  and  the  nominees  of  South- 
ern men,  have  filled  the  Presidential  chair.  Southern  men  have  monopolized  the 
offices  of  the  State,  represented  the  country  at  foreign  Courts,  and  guided  the  policy 
of  the  nation  (hear).  The  whole  course  of  domestic  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  year  1820,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  passed,  dov/n  to  the  year 
of  its  repeal,  and  from  its  repeal  to  the  latest  act  of  Mr.  Buclianau's  Government, 
has  been  directed  to  the  same  end — the  aggrandizement  of  Southern  interests  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  slave-power  (hear).  Such  as  its  domestic  policy  has  been, 
so  also  has  been  its  foreign  policy  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  the  conquest  of 
half  of  Mexico,  in  the  lawless  attempts  on  Cuba,  in  the  invasion  of  peaceable  States 
in  Central  America,  in  the  defense  of  the  slave  trade  against  British  cruizers.  Every- 
where the  same  aggressive  spirit  has  been  at  work,  employing  now  intrigue,  now 
violence,  now  making  filibustering  raids,  now  waging  open  war,  but  always  in  favor 
of  tlie  same  cause — Slavery. 

PROGRESS   OF   THE   SLAVE   INSTITUTION. 

'  This  has  been  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  half-century.  Observe 
with  what  results.  In  1790,  three  years  after  the  nation  was  established,  the  Slave 
States  comprised  250,000  square  miles ;  in  1860  that  area  had  grown  to  851,000 
square  miles.  In  1790  the  entire  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  was  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million ;  in  1860  that  number  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
4,000,000  (hear,  hear).  Such  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  Southern  insti- 
tution. Still  more  striking  has  been  its  progress  as  a  political  and  social  power 
(hear,  hear).  When  the  nation  was  founded  slavery  was  dying  out  in  the  North, 
and  was  regarded  as  doomed  in  the  South.  It  was  tolerated,  no  doubt,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  important  interests  which  it  involved,  but  tolerated  with  shame.  Its 
very  name  was  excluded  from  the  public  documents,  and  the  thing  itself  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited  from  all  places  in  which  it  was  not  already  established,  and  branded 
as  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  republic.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion of  slavery  when  the  Union  was  founded ;  what  is  its  position  when  the  Union 
is  dissolved?  It  is  no  longer  treated  with  mere  local  toleration,  as  an  exceptional, 
tabooed  system.  It  claims  a  free  career  over  the  whole  continent,  and  aspires  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  new  order  of  political  fabric,  and  boldly  puts  itself  forth  as  a  model 
for  the  imitation  of  the  world.  The  struggle,  therefore,  which  now  convulses  Amer- 
ica is  not  the  struggle  of  an  oppressed  people  rising  ag:ainst  their  oppressors,  but 
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the  revolt  of  a  party  which  has  long  ruled  the' great  Republic,  to  retrieve  by  arms 
a  political  defeat — the  rising  of  the  i-epresentatives  of  a  principle  which  for  half  a 
century  has  been  steadily  aggressive,  to  cement  a  long  series  of  triumplis  by  a  ^.ast 
effective  blow  (hear,  hear), 

OBJECTS    OF    THE    SOUTH. 

I  have  said  that  the  purposes  of  the  Southern  revolt  is  to  establish  a  new  system 
of  government,  of  which  slavery  is  to  be  the  basis.  This  statement  is,  I  am  aware, 
vehemently  denied  in  this  country,  but  on  this  point  T  must  ask  you  to  decide  for 
yourselves  between  the  declarations  of  tlie  Confederate  leaders  and  those  who  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  advocate  their  cause.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  of  much 
significance;  it  is  entitled  *' The  Philosopliy  of  Despotism,"  and  is  from  the'xjcii  of 
an  eminent  Soutliern,  the  Hon.  L.  W.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  last  few  years,  and  who  is  now  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  one  of  the  most  iuUuential.  if  not  the  most  influential  paper 
in  the  South.  He  representevl  Charleston  in  the  celebrated  South  Carolina  Conven- 
tion, which  gave  the  first  watchword  of  secession,  an.d  the  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  him  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina  was  sliown  in  his  selection  as  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  that  State  to  set  forth  its  views  before  the  Convention 
which  subsequently  met  in  the  South.  Mr.  Spratt,  occupying  this  position,  may,  I 
think,  state  the  views  of  the  South  with  some  authority.  Let  us  hear  then,  what, 
according  to  Mr.  Spratt,  is  the  purpose  of  tlie  South  : — 

"  The  South,"  he  states,  "  is  now  in  the  formation  of  a  Slave  Republic.  This, 
perhaps  is  not  admitted  generally.  There  are  many  contented  to  believe  that  the 
South,  as  a  geographical  section,  is  in  mere  assertion  of  its  independence  ;  that  it  is 
instinct  with  no  especial  truth — pregnant  of  no  distinct  social  nature  ;  that  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  the  two  sections  liave  become  opposed  to  each  other ;  that 
for  reasons  equally  insufficient,  tliere  is  disagreement  between  the  peoples  that  direct 
them ;  and  that  from  no  overruling  necessity,  no  impossibility  of  co-existence,  but 
as  mere  matter  of  policy,  it  has  been  considered  best  for  the  South  to  strike  out  for 
herself  and  establish  an  indencindenxe  of  her  own.  This,  I  fear,  is  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  controversy.  The  contest  is  not  between  the  North  and  South  as 
geographical  sections,  for  between  sucli  sections  merel}^  there  can  be  no  contest ; 
nor  between  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the  South,  for  our  relations 
have  been  pleasant,  and  on  neutral  grounds  there  is  still  nothing  to  estrange  us.  We 
eat  together,  trade  together,  and  practise  yet  in  intercourse,  with  great  respect,  the 
courtesies  of  common  life.  But  the  real  contest  is  between  the  two  forms  of  society 
which  have  become  established,  the  one  at  the  North  and  the  other  at  the  South. 
Soc>ety  is  essentially  different  from  Governmei.t — as  different  as  is  the  nut  from  the 
bur,  or  the  nervous  body  of  the  shell  fish  from  the  bony  structure  which  surrounds 
it ;  and  within  this  government  two  societies  had  become  developed,  as  variant  in 
structure  and  distinct  in  form  as  any  two  beings  in  animated  nature.  The  one  is  a 
society  composed  of  one  race,  the  other  of  two  races.  The  one  is  bound  together 
but  by  the  two  great  social  relations  of  husband  and  wife  and  parent  and  child  ;  the 
other  by  the  three  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  and  master 
and  slave.  The  one  embodies  in  its  political  structure  the  principle  that  equality  is 
the  right  of  man  ;  the  other  that  it  is  the  right  of  equals  only.  The  one  embodyin^s:^ 
the  principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man,  expands  upon  the  horizontal  plane  of 
pure  democracy  ;  the  other,  embodying  the  principle  that  it  is  not  the  riglit  of  man, 
but  of  equals  only,  has  taken  to  itself  the  rounded  form  of  a  social  aristocracy.   Such 
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are  the  two  forras  of  80cietj  v/hich  had  come  to  contest  within  the  structure  of  the 
recent  Union.  And  the  contest  for  existence  was  inevitable.  Neither  could  concur 
in  the  requisitions  of  the  otlier ;  neither  could  ex^oand  within  the  forms  of  a  single 
government  without  encroachment  on  tlie  other.  Slavery  was  within  the  grasp  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  foi'ced  to  the  option  of  extinction  in  the  Union  or  of  inde- 
pendence out,  it  dares  to  strike,  and  it  asserts  its  claim  to  nationality  and  its  right 
to  recognition  among  the  leading  social  systems  of  the  world.  Such,  then,  being  the 
nature  of  the  contest,  this  Union  has  been  disrupted  in  tlie  effort  of  slave  society 
to  emancipate  itself." 

The  object  of  the  South  is  to  found  a  Slave  Republic  —  a  Republic  which  has 
t»ken  lo  itself  the  rounded  form  of  a  social  aristocracy.  But,  before  leaving  this 
subject,  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  would  wish  you  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Spratt.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Confederacy  on  the  slave- 
trade.  We  all  know  that  the  Montgomery  Convention,  in  drawing  up  the  Constitution, 
introduced  a  clause  prohibiting  tliis  trade.  There  are  T)eople  in  this  country  desir- 
ous to  regard  this  as  conclusive  as  to  the  views  of  Southern  leaders  on  this  subject. 
Rutin  the  history  of  the  Southern  people,  and  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  constitution  was  drawn  up,  I  confess  I  for  one  have  considerable  doubts  as  to 
the  bona  fide  character  of  these  prohibitions,  and  these  have  not  been  removed  by  the 
speculations  of  Mr,  Spratt.  *'  Then  why  adopt  this  measure ?"  says  he.  "  Is  it  that 
Virginia  and  the  other  Border  States  require  it?  They  merely  require  it  now,  but 
is  it  certain  they  will  continue  to  require  it  ?  ...  It  may  bo  said,"  he  continues,  ''that 
without  such  general  restriction  the  value  of  their  slaves  will  be  diminished  in  the 
markets  of  the  West.  They  have  no  right  to  ask  that  their  slaves  or  any  other  pro- 
ducts shall  be  protected  to  an  unnatural  value  in  the  markets  of  the  West.  If  they 
persist  in  regarding  the  negro  but  as  a  thing  of  trade,  a  thing  which  they  are  too  good 
to  use,  but  only  can  produce  for  others'  uses,  and  join  the  Confederacy,  as  Pennsylvania 
or  Massachusetts  might  do,  not  to  support  the  structure,  but  to  profit  by  it,  it  were  as 
well  tiiey  should  not  join,  and  we  can  find  no  interest  in  such  association."  And 
then,  referring  to  what  was  well  understood  by  the  prohibitory  clause,  the  power  to 
oonciliate  Euro}>can  support,  Mr.  Spratt  says: — "  Tliey  (the  European  States)  will 
submit  to  any  terms  of  i'ltercourso  with  the  slave  republic  in  consideration  of  its 
markets  and  its  product?.  An  increase  of  slaves  will  increase  the  market  and  sup- 
ply. They  will  })ocket  their  philanlhrop,y  and  the  profits  together."  Further  he 
says  : — "I  w\a8  the  single  advocate  of  the  slave-trade  in  1853  ;  it  is  now  the  question 
of  time.'"  So  far  from  the  representative  man  of  the  leading  Secession  State,  South 
Carolina,  the  exponent  of  the  pl:iilosox>hy  of  Secession.  I  will  only  ask  you  to  listen 
to  one  authority  more.  It  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Soutliern  Confederat'on,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Stephens.  ''  The  ideas  entertained  at  the  formation  of  the  new  Constitution 
were  that  the  enslavement  of  tlie  African  race  vvas  foreign  to  the  laws  of  nature, — 
that  it  was  wrong  m  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politicall3^  Our  new  Govern- 
ment is  founded  on  exactly  opposite  ideas.  Its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone 
rests  upon  the  sacred  trutii  that  the  negro  is  not  one  with  the  white  man — that  sub- 
ordination to  the  superior  race  is  his  native  condition.  Thus  our  Government  stands 
the  first  in  the  world  based  upon  tlils  c^reat  philosophic^nl  and  moral  truth.  .  .  .  This 
stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the  ni\So  builders,  has  become  the  chief  corner-stone 
in  our  now  edifice."  We  are  tol 'i  by  tie.  advocates  of  a  recognition  of  the  South  in 
this  country  that  we  need  not  be  doteired  from  this  course  by  the  consideration  that 
the  South  is  a  slave  power.  "  A  slave  power  I"  they  exclaim  :  "  Was  not  the  United 
States  a  slave  power  ?     Are  not  Spain  and  the  Brazils  slave  powers,  and  w^j  should 
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we  become  fastidious  now?"  This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  admirers  of  the 
South  in  England,  but  not  that  taken  by  the  Southerners  themselves.  "  Our  new 
Government,"  says  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  "  is  founded  en  exactly 
opposite  ideas.  This  is  the  first  Govenmient  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon 
this  great  philosophical  and  moral  truth."  Slavery  has  before  existed,  but  has  never 
before  been  taken  as  the  corner-stone  of  an  empire,  as  set  forth  by  its  own  Vice- 
President.  The  South  shelters  slavery,  and  constitutes  itself  undeniably  the  one 
slave  power  in  the  world.  I  say  this,  that  the  present  convulsion  has  existed  in 
the  exigencies  of  slavery,  and  that  the  struggle  which  succeeded  is  a  consequence 
of  slave  policy.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  should  have  thought  that,  having  established 
tills,  I  should  have  certainly  established  my  case  ;  but  really  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
.singular  change  has  passed  over  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  upon  this  subject.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  considerable  numb^T  of  persons  in  this  coun- 
try or  present  audience  who  regard  slavery  with  positive  Aivor,  but  I  do  siy  that 
public  feeling  on  this  subject  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  I  find  a  disposition  arviong- 
public  men  and  influential  organs  of  public  opinion  to  palliate,  this  aspect  of  tlie  case. 
A  tone  of  apology  is  taken  towards  slavery  to  which  British  laws  have  not  bee  .; 
accustomed.  "  The  negroes,"  says  the  Saturday  Review,  in  a  recent  number,  "  ha^  - 
been  slaves  for  centuries.  They  are  used  to  slavery,  and  for  the  most  part  content*  \ 
with  it.  They  are  plentifully  fed — the  food  is  cheap  ;  and  they  are  well  housed,  ;  •• 
race-horses  and  hunters  are  housed  in  this  country,  because  they  are  costly  chatteir. 
They  are  as  well  clothed  as  the  time  requires.  In  a  word,  the  majority  of  them 
have  no  grievance  whatever,  except  in  the  fact  that  they  are  slaves  — ■  a  grievance 
which  they  think  not  worth  speaking  of,  and  one  which  few  of  them  are  thoughtful 
enough  to  feel."  In  other  words,  four  millions  of  the  African  race, — a  race  capable, 
— as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  of  their  condition  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  result  of  the  negro  schools  in  New  England,  and  from  occa- 
sional instances  which  come  under  our  own  observation, — not  merely  of  feeling  the 
obligation  to  perform  the  duties  of  rational  creatures,  but  of  receiving  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  intellectual  information, — four  millions  of  these  people,  at  letist 
capable  of  human  discrimination,  have,  under  the  system  of  the  South,  been  reduced 
to  the  condition  merely  of  simple  brutes.  This  is  the  cool  admission  of  a  writer 
who  seeks,  in  the  descri[)tion  I  have  quoted,  to  conciliate  public  favor  towards  the 
institution  he  thus  describes.  But  my  present  hearers  will,  I  doubt  not,  disclaim 
the  morality  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Public  sentiment  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  is  not  yet  linked  to  the  original  and  advanced  opinions  of  that  enterprising 
paper  (applause).  Vv'ell,  it  is  important  to  know  the  extreme  point  which  the  wave 
has  yet  touched ;  and  if  opinion  has  not  reached  the  length  of  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  I  think  most  candid  persons  will  admit  that  it  has  at  least  been  movhig  in 
that  direction.  Do  we  not  hear  on  all  hands  that,  uegi'oes  are  well  cared  for,  tltat  the 
men  of  the  South  are  a  chivalrous  set  of  men,  and  that  the  system  is  a  jnitrfarchal 
one  ?  A  disclaimer  is  introduced,  but  then  and  tb.ere  we  are  warned  against  being 
carried  away  by  old-f ishionel  enthusiasnis.  But  what  is  the  character  of  slavery  as 
it  exists  ?  It  is  a  system  under  wliich  nien  and  v/(jnien,  boys  and  girls,  are  exposed, 
like  cattle  in  the  market-place,  to  be  bought  and  sold.  It  is  a  system  un(ier  which  a 
whole  race  of  men  are  deprived  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  rational  creatures, 
and  consigned  to  a  life  of  toil,  in  order  that  another  race  may  live  in  idleness,,  It  is 
a  system  under  which  we  are  told  the  negroes  are  perfectly  contented,  but  from 
which  they  a-re  constantly  escaping,  in  spite  of  blood-hounds  and  man-hunters.  Gall 
it  a  paradise  if  you  will,  but  it  is  one  from  which  its  denizens  e§^J^  Jb^W^^iS 
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Swamp, — it  is  one  which,  if  once  left,  no  negro  is  anxious  to  regain  (applause).  Under 
this  system  the  human  being  convicted  of  no  crime  may,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
law,  be  flogged  ul  the  discretion  of  liis  fellow  man,  who  may  kill  him  v/ith  the  lasb 
without  enduring  any  penalty  for  the  laurder.  Under  this  system  haman  beings  raaj 
be,  as  they  have  been  in  several  mstances.  burned  alive.  All  property  is  for  the 
negro  contraband.  Knowledge  is  made  a  penal  offence.  The  marriage  tie  's  not  m 
legal  recognition,  and  is  regarded  witli  no  X)raciical  respect.  Nay,  it  's  worse  than 
this,  for  the  laws  permit  fatliers  to  enslave  and  sell  their  own  children  ;  and  tliere 
are  fathers  in  the  Southern  States  who  practically  avail  themselves  of  tliis  law.  IM 
you  doubt  this  ?  Account,  then,  for  the  mulaitoes,  quadroons,  and  octoroons,  manj 
of  them  scarcely  darker  than  Europeans,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  slaveg 
born  in  the  South?  From  what  source  is  that  white  blood  blended  in  their  veins 
but  from  Uie  man  who  connnit  their  own  flesh  and  blood  to  the  cliarge  of  the  over- 
seer, or,  worse  stdl,  to  the  slave-dealer  ?  This  is  an  aspect  of  things  v/hich  I  would 
have  passed  by,  but  in  the  present  state  the  effects  are  too  serious  to  be  bh'uked  at 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  who  achieved  renown  by  freeing  themselves  from 
this  curse. 

"  CIirVALRY  "     OF    THE    SOUTH. 

We  hear  much  in  these  times  of  the  ''  chivalry  "  of  the  South.  The  Soutlierners^ 
we  are  told,  are  gentlemen,  and  on  this  ground  are  contrasted  favorably  with  the 
Nortli.  I  shall  certainly  not  deny  that  the  wealthier  classes  of  tlie  South  possess  in 
a  high  degree  those  qualities  which  the  principle  of  caste  tends  to  engender — pride, 
courage,  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  their  order,  capacity  for  Government,  aiid  perse- 
verance in  a  fixed  -jourse  of  policy.  Nay,  even  as  regards  tlie  chivalry  and  gentility 
— things  about  v.  hich  our  notions  generally  are  somewhat  vague — I  shall  not  under- 
take to  say  thai  the  South  does  not  possess  them.  I  only  ask  you  to  remem  her  tliat 
the  chivalry  and  gentility  of  the  Southern  is  not  incompatible  with  tlie  systematic 
appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  another's  labor,  with  laying  the  whip  over  the  should- 
ers of  v7omen,  with  acts  which  called  down  on  Marshal  Haynau  the  indignation  of 
the  London  draymen  (hear,  hear),  with  turning  one's  osvn  flesh  and  blood  to  pecu- 
niary profit,  or,  to  give  a  practical  illustration,  wdth  such  deeds  as  that  committed 
by  a  Southern  gentleman  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  Sumner  is  or-e  of  the 
few  public  men  of  the  United  States  who,  in  moral  character  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments, is  worthy  to  take  his  place  among  the  scholars,  orators,  and  statesmen  of 
Europe.  In  1856,  wdien  opposing  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas,  lie  made 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  one  of  the  most  powerfd  speeches  ever  delivered 
in  a  deiiberative  assembly,  and  in  this  speech  he  denounced  the  policy  of  Uio  slave 
power  in  language  plain  and  outspoken,  l)ut  which  did  not  pass  what  in  thin  country 
is  considered  the  legitimate  limit  of  parliamentary  debate.  How  did  the  cluvalroiis 
South  take  its  revenge?  Two  days  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Sumner  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  engaged  in  writing  a  letter,  with  his  head  bout  over  his  paper,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  Mr.  Brooks,  a  representative  of  South  Carolina,  who  said,  "  I  have  read 
your  speech  ;  it  is  a  libel  on  the  South  ;"  and  forthwith,  while  the  words  were  yet 
passing  from  his  hps,and  before  Mr.  Sumner  could  rise  from  his  seat,  he  coryjmenced 
a  succession  of  blow^s  on  his  bare  liead  with  a  heavy  cane.  Mr.  Sumner  was  stunned,. 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  His  assailant  stood  over  Irim  and  continued  the  assault.  Blow 
after  blow  fell  upon  his  defenceless  head.  Thei  e  were  senators  of  the  South  present, 
and  one  from  the  North,  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  a  Democrat,  and  a  close  ally  of 
the  South,  but  there  v/as  no  interference.  One  old  man,  indeed,  did  interfere  a  little 
towards  the  close,  but  for  that  little  he  was  threatened  with  jch as tisemenijM^ 
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i*pot.  Mr.  Brooks  only  desisted  just  before  murder  wix^  accomplished.  Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  chivtdrouB  South  avenges  its  g-rievaiiccB.  But  the  most  import- 
mii  poiiii  in  refereiice  to  tlje  attack  on  1\Iy.  Sumuer  was  the  maimer  in  which  it  was 
received  hy  tiie  Scnlhern  people.  Not  one  Pi  ess  south  of  the  Potomac  con- 
demned Ihc  act — no'i  one  man,  not  one  pubh'c  body.  Not  one  word  of  rebuke  crime 
from  any  quarter  of  ilie  South.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  was  adopted  and  approved  by 
all — reco;^iiizcd  as  a  policy  and  a  system;  and  not  only  the  m^en,  but  the  women  of 
Ihe  South  combhied  to  heap  commeiidatioiis,  lionors,  and  rewards  upon  the  perpe- 
trator.    Su  far  as  lo  tJie  character,  object,  and  aims  of  tiie  Southern  Confederacy. 

politioaIj  movement  of  thh  south. 

jjet  me  iiow'  endeavor  to  ex]dain  the  political  movement  which  has  brought  the 
Free  States  and  tlie  South  into  collision.  And  here  you  will,  of  course,  understand 
tiiat  I  caiiuot  preton/l  to  do  nnjxe  than  give  the  barest  outline  of  the  case.  At  every 
step  I  mr.st  leave  diiiicuUies  unsolved  and  objections  unansw^ered.  I  only  ask  yon 
to  belicv(.^  that,  if  I  do  so,  it  is  not  becaase  I  feel  them  to  be  either  insoluble  or  un- 
mnsv/erable,  but  simply  because  the  limits  of  tim.e  during  wdiich  I  can  occupy  your 
attention  require  that  I  should  confine  myself  to  those  points  wdiich  are  indispensa- 
ble towards  coi-'iy^reliemdir!!..^  the  drift  and  meaning  of  the  whole.  To' understand  the 
iBfluenccH  Wiiich  riON\^  agitate  the  North,  and  assist  you  to  appreciate  the  conse- 
quence of  the  part  the  North  has  acted  in  this  great  drama,  and  tlie  results  towards 
which  it  is  tending,  the  lirst  fact  to  be  considered  is,  that  tlie  movement  of  which 
we  now  con.template  the  results,- — the  movement  which  carried  I.jincoln  to  power, — 
was  a  reaction  against  the  influences  whicli  liad  been  previously  predominant  in  the 
H'man,  which  had  controhed  almost  the  whole  of  its  pa  n  policy.  From  1820  to 
IB60  the  (xovcrmnent  of  the  United  States  has,  with  tire  exce')tion  of  a  few  short 
intervals,  l)cen  in  the  hands  of  the  party  composed  of  S:*i;i,iiern  politicians,  and  of 
iliat  section  of  the  North  which  for  political  purposes  miiy  ]>e  regarded  as  Southern 
—the  Norihorn  Democrats.  Of  this  political  conibinatifji!  J  do  not  overstate  the 
■gase  when  I  s;iy  that  tlie  leading  idea,  the  comparative  aim,  almost  the  single  pur- 
pose, vras  to  cxteiid  slavery,  and  to  acliieve  political  powei-  by  extending  it.  Under 
the  influence  of  tlvis  ])arty  public  morality  in  America  has  deteriorated  as  public 
il^orality  j;cver  befoK,'  (kn:erior.'ited  i]";  any  country  in  the  same  space  of  time  (hear). 
The  race  of  political  men  lias  dechned,  political  honesty  is  scarcely  to  be  found. 
politics  has  become  a  by--word.  In  spile  of  a  material  prosperity  which  astonished 
ilie  WO]  Id,  America,  'n  all  moral  quail  ties,  in  all  the  qualities  which  adorn  a  nation, 
feiis  rapidly  reirograxled.  Down  to  1855  this  tendency  to  retrograde  met  with  no 
^rioiiii  ohstrucuon.  but  in  that  year  the  evil  began  to  work  its  own  cure.  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  dijaiiiiuiiL  party  awoko  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  United  States  to 
dk  sense  oi  tlie  roarful  career  along  which  it  v/as  hurrying,  and  the  certain  ruin  whicli 
was  ahead.  A  reaction  took  place,  and  a  new  party  Avas  formed.  It  was  this  party 
which  carried  Liucohi  to  power.  It  is  the  same  which  is  now  rapidly  transforming 
liter  whole  policy  of  the  Peimblic.  The  principles  of  the  Republican  party  are  such 
IS  the  op:)onenls  of  [lie  lajlicy  of  the  Sottth  necessarily  otight  to  have. 

TBE    QUhSTION    AT    ISSUE. 

The  (juestion  at  issue  in  the  vast  contest  respecting  slavery  in  this  rebellion  has 
m^i  been  as  frequently  supposed  in  this  country,  whether  slavery  should  be  abol- 
Mied  ar  perpetuated,  but  whether  it  should  be  restricted  to  its  present  limits  or 
txtended  over  the  ertire  of  the  Union.    Down  to  the  present  hour,  or^ore  correctly, 
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down  to  the  recent  proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln, no  considerable  politician  proposed 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  was  already  established,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  ]>arty  opposed  to  slavery  on  tlie  one  liaiid,  and  of  the  slavery  party  on 
the  other,  have  been  directed  exclusively  to  the  "  Territories."  I  must  explain  the  pe- 
culiar signification  which  the  word  "Territory"  bears  hi  Ihe  United  States,  and  the 
political  nomenclature  of  ihe  United  States.  A  Territory  does  not  signify,  as  with  us, 
whole  acres  of  country,  but  only  that  portion  wliich  has  not  yet  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  state  Governments.  Accordingly,  "  Territory^"  in  the  political  discus- 
sions of  the  United  States,  is  op])Osed  to  '•  State,"  tlic  State  being,  for  all  local  pur- 
poses, under  its  own  Governraent,  wliile  a  ''  Territory,"  liaving  no  local  Government, 
comes  direct!)'  under  t-he  C4?guizanco  and  control  of  the  Federal  authority.  The 
Territories  are,  in  short,  the  unsettled  portions,  and  include  tliose  vast  regions 
which  stretch  away  to  the  Pacific.  These  it  is  Avhich  form  the  question  between 
slavery  and  freedom. 

When  the  Union  was  founded  the  slave  interest  was  content  with  a  small  local 
toleration  —  it  made  no  claim  to  extension  beyond  its  existing  limits.  In  proof  of 
this  I  need  only  point  to  a  region  which  then  corresj^onded  to  the  word  Territories, 
but  is  now  comprised  in  the  Free  States,  Ohio,  Ulhiois,  and  Michigan.  These  had 
been  ceded  to  the  Central  Government  by  Virginia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  slave^ 
States,  and  the  ordinance  providing  for  its  government  was  drawn  up  by  Jefferson, 
a  Southern  slave-owner.  If  the  slave  party  at  that  time  considered  that  it  had  any 
claims,  this  was  a  case  in  which  it  could  be  advanced,  the  territory  in  question  hav- 
ing been  originally  the  property  of  a  slave  State,  and  the  statesman  to  whom  the 
preparation  of  a  Charter  for  its  government  was  ir^trusted  had  been  a  native  of  that 
State.  No  such  claim  was  advanced.  On  the  contrary  a  clause  was  introduced  into 
the  ordinance  which  forever  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tory. I  say,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  slavery 
party  were  content  to  remain  within  the  existing  limits,  and  advanced  no  preten- 
sions on  the  unsettled  Territory  of  the  nation.  At  an  early  period  of  the  present 
century,  however,  we  find  that,  with  the  extension  of  the  cotton  cultivation,  slavery 
interests  grew  in  proportion,  and,  in  1818,  the  pretension  was  openly  advanced  to 
carry  slavery  into  the  Territories.  The  first  attenipt  was  the  demand  to  admit  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  State.  A  violent  opposition  wiis  giveji,  and  the  result  was  the  "  Mis- 
souri Compromise,"  by  which  the  slavery  party  gained  tlieir  object — the  admission 
of  Missouri,  but  vv^ith  the  provision  that  in  future  slavciy  should  not  be  introduced 
beyond  a  certain,  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  the  first  triumph  of  the  Southern  party 
— the  division  of  the  Republic  into  free  and  slaA^e  Tenltories  (hear,  hear).  Such  was 
the  position  of  the  question  till  1820,  at  which  time  tlie  entire  Territory,  which, 
under  the  Missouri  Compromise,  fell  to  the  South,  liJiving  been  appropriated.  The 
next  step  was  to  endeavor  to  brerxk  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  therefore  denounced  by  the  South  as  unjust.  It  was  urged  that  the 
proper  parties  to  determine  t\iQ  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  Territories 
were  not  the  Federal  Government  but  the  settlers.  A  bill  recogni2',ing  this  princi- 
ple, which  was  justly  called  the  ''  Squatter  sovereignty,"  was  passed  in  the  year 
1854, — a  bill  b}^  which  the  unsettled  lands  were  virtually  thrown. open,  to  be  scram- 
bled for  by  tlie  contending  parties.  This  was  the  second  triumph  in  the  career  of 
aggression.  The  Territoiies  w^ore  now  all  thrown  open  to  slavery  throughout  their 
whole  extent.  The  results  expected,  however,  were  not  realized.  The  measure  of 
1854,  though  it  threw  open  the  Territories  to  slavery,  did  not  actually  establish  it, 
but  left  it  to  be  decided  by  the  settlers,  and  it  turned  out  that  in  the  absence  of  busi- 
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ness  of  colonization  the  slave  States  were  no  match  for  the  free  (hear,  hear).  Thus, 
in  Kansas,  in  spite  of  every  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  slave  party,  their  defeat  was 
ignominious  and  complete  (hear).  The  theory  of  the  squatter  sovereignty  was, 
therefore,  laid  aside,  and  in  its  place  a  new  doctrine  propounded  ;  it  was  said  that 
slave  property  had  a  riglit  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  Constitution, —  that,  if 
property  at  all,  it  was  as  much  so  in  one  part  of  the  Union  as  in  another,- -that  the 
first  duty  of  Government  was  to  protect  property  wherever  its  jurisdiction  extended  ; 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  those  premises  was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  jjrotect  slavery  in  all  parts  of  the  Union — in  the  Territories  as 
well  as  in  the  States,  and  in  tlie  Free  States  as  well  as  in  the  Slave  (hear). 

This  was  the  last  culminating  pretension  of  the  slave  power :  it  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  a  demand  to  convert  the  whole  Union  into  one  grand  slave-holding 
domain.  Not  only  was  the  pretension  advanced,  but  important  steps  were  taken  to 
make  it  good.  By  dint  of  packing  in  the  courts  of  justice,  with  Southern  jjartisans, 
a  decision  was  obtained  called  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  which  fully  bore  out  the 
yiews  of  the  slavery  party.  So  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  the  triumph  of  the 
South  was  accomplished.  It  was  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority  that  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  there  was  no  difference  between  a  slave  and  a  horse,  and,  as  a  man  may 
take  his  horse  where  he  pleases  througli  the  Union,  and  as  the  Government  was 
bound  to  protect  him,  so  he  might  take  his  slave  where  he  pleased,  and  had  the 
same  right  to  be  maintained  in  possession.  Something  more  was  wanted  to  make 
good  the  slave  party.  They  had  need  of  a  Government  to  act  upon  the  principle 
thus  vindicated.  This  power  they  were  resolved  to  obtain  at  the  next  Presidential 
election ;  and  it  was  because  they  failed  in  this  object  that  Secession  was  pro- 
claimed (great  applause).  So  that  you  have  now  before  yoii  the  source  of  aggres- 
sion against  which  the  Free  States  now  league.  As  the  ground  of  the  South  was 
the  extension  of  slavery,  so  the  ground  taken  by  the  North  was  its  non-extension. 
I  say  non-extension,  not  the  abolition  of  slavel^',  for  the  Constitution  had  guaranteed 
fllavery  in  the  States  in  which  it  existed,  and  it  was  not  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  to  violate  the  Constitution.  Slavery,  therefore,  in  the  States  was 
not  directly  threatened,  but  it  was  declared  that,  for  the  future,  slavery  should  be 
excluded  from  all  the  Territories  of  the  Republic.  It  was  upon  this  position  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  raised  to  power,  and  it  was  because  it  triumphed  that  the  South 
seceded.  We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  this  movement  up  to  the  point  when 
the  South  Vv'as  breaking  out.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  follow  me  while  I  indicate  the 
course  of  tlie  Northern  policy,  under  the  aid  of  the  Republican  party,  since  tliat 
time.  When  the  news  of  the  outbreak  first  reached  this  country,  as  you  will  reni- 
ember,  the  feeling  of  the  public,  though  not  of  an  energetic  character  on  the  wliole 
— went  for  the  North,  it  being  understooil  that  a  contest  was  about  to  break  out  be- 
tween the  free  and  slave  States,  and  that  the  object  of  the  North  v/as  to  put  down 
slavery.  One  of  President  Lincoln's  first  acts  on  entering  on  the  Government  was 
to  declare  that  ho  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  was  estab- 
lished. Upon  hearing  this,  public  opinion  at  once  veered  about.  It  was  then 
assumed  that  the  war  was  unconnected  with  slavery,  and  our  sympathies,  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  secessionists  in- England,  were  carried  round  to  the  Southern 
side.  In  view,  now,  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  ask  you  if  our  early  expectation  was 
not  unreasonable,  and  I  will  not  shrink  to  also  ask  you  if  our  moderate  calculations 
were  not  unjust.  We  expected  the  North  to  throw  itself  into  the  struggle  against 
slavery,  but  upon  what  grounds  ?  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
was  established  had  never  been  any  part  of  the  Northern  progg^igyE\JJh)^j^)fi\^- 
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lican  party  had  always  disavowed  this,  and  declared  its  determination  to  abide  hj 
the  Constitution.  1  think  I  might  go  further  and  ask  yon  whether  it  would  h^ve 
been  wise  to  have  resorted  at  once  to  revolutionary  measures  while  the  civil  war 
was  pending,  aiKi  while  a  chance  remained  of  accomplishing  an  object  by  peaceful 
means.  But,  secondly,  I  will  ask  you  if  our  moderate  calculation  was  not  unjust.  It 
is  true  the  North  only  took  up  arms  to  defend  the  Constitution — the  Constitution 
under  which,  in  despite  of  its  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  a  pro-slavery  party,  it 
enjoyed  a  career  of  at  least  material  fjrosperity.  It  took  up  arms  to  maintain  a 
Union  which  gave  to  the  American  people  the  status  of  a  great  Power  in  the  world. 
These  were  undoubtedly  the  reasons  which  inspired  the  Northern  rising.  Never- 
theless, I  have  always  contended,  and  recent  experience  has  certainly  not  induced 
me  to  change  my  mind,  that  the  war,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  wiiich  might  be 
joined,  was  in  essence  an  anti-slavery  war  (applause). 

If  I  knew  that  the  Union  which  the  North  resolved  to  defend  was  only  endangered 
by  the  exigencies  of  slavery,  I  knew  that  the  South  demanded  secession  for  no  other 
purpsse  than  to  spread  slavery  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  tropical  America  ;  and 
therefore  I  felt  confident  that,  this  being  the  chief  object  of  the  struggle,  it  was  to  this " 
issue  that  the  war  must  ultimately  come.  Wliat  light  has  experience  thrown  on  the 
question  ?  I  ask  you  to  look  to  the  effects  of  the  present  combat.  In  March  last  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  the  State  Governors  to  advise  a  plan  of 
emancipation,  and  passed  an  act  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  later 
again  a  still  moi-e  important  act — the  exclusion  forever  of  slavery  from  the  Territo- 
ries ;  and,  lastly,  we  can  point  to  the  recent  treaty  with  Great  Britain  conceding  the 
right  of  search  of  Federal  ships,  and  tliis  at  once  eifected  what  had  hitherto  been 
an  idle  protest — the  blockade  of  the  African  coast.  These  have  been  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  North, — achievements  any  one  of  w^hich  is  sufficient  to  give  a  distinct 
anti-slavery  character  to  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  achievements  which 
will  bear  fruit,  and  cause  happiness  and  prosperity  to  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
can people,  when  all  this  slave-trade  has  passed  away  and  been  forgotten  (applause). 
Such,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  the  course  of  the  American  revolution,  but 
within  the  last  month  the  policy  of  the  North  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  The 
anti-slavery  measures  and  all  the  other  measures  possess  this  character,  that  they 
are  strictly  constitutional.  But  to  give  them  effect  there  was  need  of  something 
more  than  the  Act  of  Congress.  The  South  has  taken  up  arms  for  a  slave  Congress, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  military  defeat  of  the  South  w^ould  bring  it  to  terms.  That 
was  the  essential  conditional  to  the  success  of  the  new  policy  on  which  the  North 
had  entered.  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  conceive  that  the  fullihoent  of  this 
condition — ^the  defeat,  not  the  permanent  subjugation  of  the  South  —  might  have 
been  accomplished  without  having  recourse  to  any  other  measures  than  those  already 
put  in  force  ;  but  highly  as  I  was  disposed  to  view  the  military  prowess  of  the  Con- 
federates— formidable  as  I  thought  it,  I  confess  their  advantages  have  exceeded  my 
expectations  ;  and,  after  the  experience  of  the  present  year,  I  see  no  chance  of  their 
being  effectually  humbled  except  by  an  appeal,  on  the  Northern  side,  to  principles 
more  powerful  than  any  yet  invoked  (applause) ;  for  it  has  been  well  said  that  while 
the  South  has  enjoyed  the  full  advantage  of  the  awful  principles  of  slavery,  the 
North  has  only  availed  itself  partially  and  with  hesitation.  The  cause  of  slavery, 
decidedly  asserted  and  logically  carried  out,  1ms  rallied  the  whole  Southern  popula- 
tion to  the  centre  of  secession  ;  while  the  North,  substantially  fighting  the  cause  of 
freedom,  but  fettered  by  the  Constitution,  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  making  appeals 
to  those  sentiments  whicli  freedom  inspires.     To  give  a  practical  jJto|^i<i0r^,j)O5^C 
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diffictiUies  whidi  ilic  North  experiences  :  while  tlie  Sourli  does  not  hesitato  to  avail 
itself  of  the  services  of  the  negroes,  eitli'^^r  in  the  camp  or  on  the  plantation,  the 
Nortlihas  not  taken  advantage  of  them.  \Vhat  then?  Is  freedom  to  succumb?  Is 
the  North  to  laj  down  its  arms  ?  Is  it  tO  accept  of  the  |)eace  dictated  by  a  triumph- 
ant slave  power?  and  are  the  laTcst  portions  of  the  New  World  to  be  made  the 
field  for  the  pro pai>:ati on  of  tlie  greatcBt  curse  which  mankind  has  yet  known?  1 
say,  for  rij  part,  most  emphaticiuiy,  No,  (applause.)  Before  freedom  is  pronounced 
defeated,  let  it  at  IcMist  have  a  fair  cliance.  Let  it  use  both  its  hands.  Let  it  put 
forth  all  its  power.  Let  it  oppose  to  the  admirers  of  slavery  tlie  whole  force  of  its 
fair  inteiitioris,  and  tliis  is  the  resolution  v/hich  slavery  has  forced  upon  the  North. 
I  may  say  slavery  h;is  encountered  freedom  clo^^ged  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

These  have  been  ibiiig  aside,  and  freedom  and  slavery  hnd  tliemselves  face  to 
face  in  the  deadly  combat.  Bat  we  are  told  the  negroes  will  rise  and  perpetrate 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  massacres,  and  a  series  of  Cawnpores  will  be  the  re- 
sult. So  says  the  Times.  For  my  own  ]vart  I  have  no  faith  in  such  ])redictions.  I 
distrust  the  source  from  whence  tlicy  proceed  (hear,  liear).  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
same  authority  which  now  tells  us  that  the  negroes  are  ready  to  rise  in  rapine  and 
murder  their  nrasters  but  the  other  day  assured  us  that  they  arc  completely  con- 
tented, happy,  and  loyal  (applause).  I  carmot  forget  that  the  same  censor  who  now 
denounces  the  Northern  Government  for  proclaiming  emancipation  only  a  few  years 
ago  denounced  it  with  scarcely  less  force  for  not  proclaiming  emancipation.  I  can- 
not forget  that  the  same  seer  who  now  indulges  his  imagination  in  picturing  the 
horrors  wdiich  freedom  will  produce  has,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  down 
to  tlie  present  time,  been  uttering  prophecy  after  prophecy  until  we  find  prophecy 
after  pro|)hecy  falsified  by  the  eventrs.  I  cannot  forget  that  these  denunciations 
proceed  from  the  same  generous  critic  wlio  levelled- insults  at  free  America  in  order 
to  divest  her  of  her  prospects.  I  see,  thereforl^,  and  I  distrust  the  sources  from 
which  these  proceed  (applause).  For  my  ])art,  I  neither  believe  that  the  negroes 
are  the  contented,  loyal  behigs  they  are  described  in  one  column  of  the  Times,  nor 
the  ruthless  savages  they  are  depicted  i}i  tlje  next.  I  think  it  v.'ill  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  they  resemble  the  harmless  cattle  in  our  fields,  with  an  intelligericc 
somewhat  more  developed,  and  an  instinci  o['  self-interest  somewdiat  stronger;  end 
unless  driven  to  desperation  by  acts  of  atrocity,  such  as  that  mentioned  in  the  tele- 
grams to-day,  which  stated  that  17  negroes  had  been  hung  for  having  in  their  pos- 
session copies  of  President  Lincolr«'s  proclamation,  tlie  probability  is  that  they  will 
act  much  as  cattle,  could  they  but  understanri  the  import  of  the  message  which  is 
sent  to  tiiem.  When  the  op})ortuniry  offers  they  will  probably  fly  to  the  Federal 
lines.  This  is  what  instinct  only  will  teach  them.  It  is  what  they  did  when  the 
war  commenced,  but  then  the  war  was  conducted  on  constitutional  principles,  and 
the  fugitives  were  sent  back  to  serve  tlie  masters  against  whom  those  who  sent 
them  back  Vv^ere  fighting.  This  can  happen  no  more.  The  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
war  on  constitutional  pririciples  has  been  ;ibandoned.  The  proclamation  has  super- 
ceded this.  The  Federal  lines  will  henceforth  become  for  the  negro  a  sure  harbor 
of  refuge,  and,  judging  from  what  lias  already  occurred,  and  what  we  know  of  the 
system,  probably  the  result  will  be  a  grand  stampede  of  the  negro  population.  That 
is  the  practical  result  which  I  expect  from  the  proclamation,  and  it  is  a  result  of 
vast  importance.  It  will  derange  the  whole  internal  system  of  the  South,  and,  by 
striking  at  its  foundation,  undermine  the  v/hole  edifice.  That  is  what  it  appears  to 
me  the  proclamation  is  calculated  to  effect.      That  isolated  instances^  rourder  wiU 
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occur  is  indeed  probable.  Tlie  Devil  does  not  leave  the  body  witliout  rending  it, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  fearful  to  think  of  the  consequences  which  may  be  in  store  for  the 
South,  consequences  by  wliich  even  the  prophecies  of  the  Times  may  for  once  be 
fulfilled  ;  but  if  this  be  the  course  which  events  are  to  take — if  Southern  slave  mas- 
ters are,  in  their  guilty  fear,  to  commence  a  wholesale  carnage  of  innocent  men,  then, 
I  aay,  their  blood  be  on  their  o"Wja  heads,  and  those  who  have  sown  the  wind  may 
reap  the  whirlwind  (applause).  But  I  shall  here  be  asked  "  Where  is  this  to  end — 
to  what  purpose  is  this  tremendous  sacrifice  of  human  life  ?"  Is  tlie  conquest  of 
the  South  possible  (no,  no),  and  is  its  subjeotibn  to  the  North  possible  or  desirable? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I,  for  my  part,  have  never  thought  so,  and  I  do  not  think  so  now  (hear, 
hear).  The  restoration  of  the  Union  in  its  former  proportions  appears  to  me,  I  con- 
fess, absolutely  chimerical;  and  I  have  seen  indications  tliat  this  conviction  is  forc- 
ing itself  oil  thoughtful  minds  in  the  Nortliern  States.  But,  granting  that  the  South 
can.not  be  permanently  conquei-ed,  does  it  follow  that  it  is  impossible  to  stay  ih^ 
plague  of  slavery,  to  recover  extensive  districts  in  the  Border  States,  already  sub- 
stantially free,  to  throw  back  the  destroyers  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
The  impossibility  of  this  has  not  yet  been  proved,  and  till  it  is,  I,  for  one,  cannot 
raise  my  voice  for  peace  (hear).  Another  ye<ir  of  war  such  as  has  now  been  waged, 
but  on  possibly  a  still  more  tremendous  scale,  is  certainly,  there  is  no  doubt,  an 
awful  prospect;  but  the  future  of  a  Slave  Power  extending  its  dominion  over  half  a 
continent,  consigning  a  vast  race  of  men  to  utter  and  hopeless  ruin — this  is  a  pros- 
pect which,  to  my  mind,  is  more  fearful  still. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  what  appeared  to  me  the 
grand  principles  in  conflict  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  scope  of  my  re- 
marks has  gone  to  show  that  the  course  of  tlie  North  is  substantially  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  civilization.  I  should,  however,  be  w^holly  misconceived  if  it  were 
supposed  I  was  not  liilly  sensible  of  much  that  is  open  to  censure  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Northern  people  (hear).  There  has  been,  no  doubt,  much  imcompetency,  much 
hesitancy  in  the  path  of  duty, — no  small  amount  of  hesitancy,  many  acts  of  petty 
tyranny,  and  on  the  part  of  one  General,  effusions  of  brutal  insolence  (hear  and  hiss- 
es). I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  principles  held  by  one  large  party  in  the  North- 
ern States  are  as  detestable  as  any  that  prevail  in  the  South — I  refer  to  the  Northern 
Democratic  party,  long  .the  lackey  of  the  South,  and  now  anxious  to  resume  its  me- 
nial duties  (hear,  hear)  —  the  party  which  brings  down  disgrace  on  the  Northern 
cause — the  party  which  the  Times  newspaper  delights  to  honor  (hear).  I  say,  as  far  as 
this  party  is  concerned  I  can  find  no  distinction  between  it  and  its  Southern  patrons, 
except  it  is  still  more  despicable  (hear).  Into  the  incidents  of  the  movement  I  have 
not  time  to  enter.  I  confine  myself  to  the  important  facts,  and  those  facts  confirm 
the  conclusion  I  sought  to  establish,  that  amidst  all  that  is  dark  in  the  principle  of 
American  society,  a  principle  of  good  is  at  work,  a  dawn  of  promise  has  been  dis- 
closed,—  a  grand  healthy  reaction  has  set  in  (hear).  For  the  last  forty  years  the 
course  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  retrograde  one.  I  attribute  this  princi- 
pally to  its  complicity  ^ith  the  great  sin  (hear).  There  may  be  other  causes,  but,  I 
believe,  this  is  the  chief.  Slavery,  acting  upon  extraordinary  material  prosperity, 
has  sent  a  rot  into  the  whole  body  politic,  but  the  crisis  of  the  disease  has  arrived, 
and  symptoms  of  returning  health  show  themselves.  The  principle  of  evil  has  in- 
deed a  strong  hold  on  his  victim,  but  he  is  Ansibiy  relaxing  his  grasp  (hear).  Look 
at  the  feeling  which  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  has  called  forth.     The  Timeti 
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predicted  that  it  would  disiiilegrate  the  North.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  welding 
it  together  in  a  glow  of  noble  enthusiasm  (hear,  hear).  Is  this  a  time  for  England 
to  throw  discouragement  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  and,  in  fear  lest  the  motives  of 
the  North  should  not  be  of  the  highest  order,  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  her  mor- 
al influence  into  tlie  scale  of  the  Slave  Power?  I  canot  think  so  (hear).  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  England  will  yet  shako  herself  free  from  that  yearning  towards  a 
slave  Power,  and  once  more  assert  her  ancient  enthusiasm  as  the  country  of  Wilber- 
force  and  Clarkson,  the  emancipator  of  slaves,  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  the 
friend  of  freedom  in  every  form  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  (loud  and  pro- 
longed applause). 

His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  then  said  : — My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen — I  assure  you  I  have  felt  great  pleasure  in  having  found  myself  able  to 
attend  at  the  opening  of  another  winter  session  of  this  flourishing  and  valuable  in- 
stitution (applause),  and  I  gladly  discharge  the  honorable  office  wdiich  has  upon 
former  occasions  been  assigned  to  me  of  asking  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  accomplished  lecturer  for  his  most  able  and  eloquent  address 
(applause).  It  is  not  the  first  time  of  my  becoming  acquainted  with  Professor 
Cairnes.  I  remember  that  I  first  heard  him  some  years  ago  discussing  with  singular 
clearness  and  ability  some  very  knotty  points  of  political  economy,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College  (applause).  And  what 
I  heard  from  him  and  of  him  made  me  exceedingly  glad  when  an  opportunity  occur- 
red of  conferring  upon  him  a  vacant  chair  in  the  "Queen's  College  of  Galway  (ap- 
plause). "\Vith  respect  to  the  lecture  which  we  have  just  heard  with  such  gratify- 
ing attention,  the  subject  clearly,  at  this  special  time,  is  second  to  flone  in  importance 
or  delicacy,  and  certainly  the  light  in  which  he  has  presented  that  subject  to  us  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  importance  or  from  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  it.  It  perhaps  had  a  more  intimate  interest  for  myself,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  personally  visited  that  great  American  Continent,  and  had  become  myself  fami- 
liar with  many  of  the  actual  battle-grounds  and  scenes  of  conflict.  The  proud  Poto- 
mac, the  winding  James  River,  the  gentle  Ohio,  and  the  brimming  Mississippi,  still 
glide  before  my  memory  with  all  their  distinctive  features  (applause).  And  most 
shocking,  indeed,  it  is  to  me  when  I  reflect  that  this  wealth  of  waters  formed  by  the 
Almighty  to  fertilize  the  earth  and  blend  its  myriad  families,  of  late  should  only  have 
wafted  the  instnmients  of  mutual  slaughter,  and  that  these  endless  slopes  of  waving 
verdure  on  which  I  have  gazed  with  such  fond  admiration  should  have  been  red- 
dened by  the  blood  of  fellow-countrymen,  kinsmen — their  own  kinsmen  and  our  own 
(loud  applause).  I  feel  that  I  shall  best  fall  in  with  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  wuse 
principle  of  neutrality  which  the  Government  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong, 
backed,  I  believe,  by  the  general  sense  of  the  people,  have  hitherto  maintained 
throughout  this  distressing  conflict  (hear,  hear) ;  and,  I  am  sure,  that  maintaining 
that  principle,  and,  not  presuming  to  express  any  opinion  myself  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  the  conflicting  parties,  I  yet  shall  be  giving  vent  to  the  w^ish  which  must 
pervade  every  Christian  assembly,  that,  under  the  overruling  shaping  of  Divine 
Providence,  more  moderate  counsels,  and  a  milder  spirit  may  for  the  future  prevail, 
that  slavery  may  loosen  its  hideous  grasp,  and  peace  resume  her  placid  sway  (loud  ap- 
plause). He  moved  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  he  presented  to  Professor 
Cairnes  for  his  most  able  and  eloquent  lecture. 

The  Solicitor-General  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  discharging  the  duty  assigned 
to  him  of  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Cairnes  discussing  in  that  lucid 
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manner  which  he  always  commaiidecT  questions  of  economic  science.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  filled  the  chair  which  he  (the 
Solicitor-Generalj  had  occupied  since  that  time.  He  had  also  had  the  pleasure  on 
many  occasions  of  hearing  him  lecture  in  other  places,  and,  certainly,  whatever 
opinion  they  might  form  as  to  the  subject  which  he  brought  before  them  that  even- 
ing, they  must  be  all  unanimous  in  attributing  to  liim  tins  merit  that  he  had  brought 
to  the  discussion  an  amount  of  research  and  ability  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass.  He  did  not  wish,  nor  would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  express  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  fearful  contest  now  waging.  He  could  only  say  that,  as  a  man, 
ho  did  not  feel  his  sympathy  "enlisted  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  combatants.  He 
could  not  give  his  sympathy  to  the  South,  who  were  fighting  to  extend  the  system 
of  slavery,  and  he  confessed  he  could  not  find  in  the  North  the  champion  of  human- 
ity and  civilization.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  fate  of  the  negro  race  in 
America  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  conflict.  They  could  not  tell  what  these 
results  might  be,  and  Professor  Cairnes  had  truly  said  that  prophecy  on  the  subject, 
had  only  been  made  in  order  to  show  that  it  would  be  falsified.  He  ventured  to  say 
there  was  no  man  endowed  with  wisdom  enough  to  predict  what  would  be  the  re- 
sults of  the  war.  They  could  only  hope  that  the  same  great  Being  who  Jias,  by 
earthquakes  and  other  great  convulsions  of  nature,  purified  the  air,  and  rendered  it 
capable  of  sustaining  life,  would  so  govern  and  shape  the  course  of  events  as  yet  to 
cause  some  good  to  arise  out  of  this  fearful  war,  and  that  He  would  elevate  and  im- 
prove that  portion  of  the  human  race  who  occupied  so  degraded  a  position  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  North  were  detested  and  despised,  that  they  might  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity and  rank  of  free  men,  and  that  they  might  see  them  in  another  land  enjoying 
that  liberty  and  independence  which,  he  feared,  they  never  could  enjoy  in  the  United 
States  of  America  (applause).. 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  the  Doxology. 
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THE  SLATE  POWEE. 

This  volume  lias  a  two-fold  claim  to  attention ;  on  the  authox-'s  account,  and  on 
its  own.  Mr.  Cairnes,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  given 
lustre  to  the  much-calumniated  Irish  colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  chair  of  Political 
Economy,  which  Ireland  owes  to  the  enlightened  public  spirit  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  is  known  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  public  as  the  coittributor  to  English 
periodicals  of  the  clearest  and  most  conclusive  discussions  which  have  yet  appeared 
©n  some  of  the  most  disputed  and  difficult  economical  questions  of  the  time.  He 
has  now,  in  a  work  of  larger  dimensions,  given  the  result  of  the  study  which,  both 
as  a  first-rate  political  economist,  and  in  the  higher  character  of  a  moral  and  political 
philosopher,  he  has  devoted  to  the  American  contest.  A  work  more  needed,  or  one 
l»etter  adapted  to  the  need,  could  scarcely  have  been  i)roduced  at  the  present  time. 
It  contains  more  than  enough  to  give  a  new  turn  to  English  feeling  on  the  subject, 
if  those  who  guide  and  sway  public  opinion  were  ever  likely  to  reconsider  a  question 
©n  which  they  have  so  deepl}^  committed  themselves.  To  all  who  are  still  open  to 
conviction,  it  is  an  invaluable  exposition  both  of  the  principles  and  the  facts  of  the 
ease!  The  last  is  as  much  required  as  the  first ;  for  the  strange  partiality  of  the 
nation  which  most  abhors  negro  slavery,  to  those  who  are  urging  an  internecine 
war  solely  for  its  propagation,  could  not  have  existed  for  a  moment,  had  there  not 
been,  not  merely  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  principles,  but  an  utter  ignorance 
®f  facts. 

We  believe  that  we  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  do  a  better  service  to  truth 
and  right  by  helping  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  tlie  contents  of  Mr.  Cairnes's  trea- 
tise, than  by  any  comments  of  our  own.  Mr.  Cairnes  opens  up  the  question  in  so 
lucid  and  natural  an  order,  and  so  exhausts  it  in  all  its  more  important  aspects,  that 
a  mere  condensation  of  his  book  would  be  the  most  powerful  argumentative  dis- 
course on  the  subject,  which  could  well  be  given  in  the  narrow  compass  of  an  article. 
Not  that,  as  is  the  case  with  lax  and  diffuse  writers,  his  argument  gains  by  condens- 
ation. On  the  contrary,  it  loses  greatly.  In  Mr.  Cairnes's  book  there  is  nothing 
if^rbose,  nothing  superfluous  ;  the  effect  is  nowhere  weakened  by  expansion,  nor 
ilie  impression  of  the  whole  frittered  away  by  undue  expatiating  on  parts  ;  the  work 
is  artistic  as  well  as  scientific,  observing  due  proportion,  dwelling  long  enough,  and 
not  too  long,  on  each  portion  of  the  subject,  and  passing  to  a  new  point  exactly 
iRrhen  the  mind  is  prepared  for  it,  by  having  completely  appropriated  those  preced- 
ing. An  atternpt  to  convey  the  substance  of  such  a  composition  in  an  abridged 
form,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  skeleton,  but  none  of  the  nerve  and  muscle  :  the 
greatest  merit  which  it  could  have  would  be  that  of  stimulating  the  reader  to  have 
recourse  to  Mr.  Cairnes's  own  pages. 

After  sweeping  away  the  idle  notion,  which  never  could  have  been  entertained 

by  any  one  conversant  with  even  the  surface  of  American  history,  that  the  quarrel 

is  about  tariffs,  or  anything  whatever  except  slavery,  Mr.  Cairnes  proceeds  to  the 

main  thesis  of  his  book,  viz.,  that  the  Slave  Power,  whose  character  and  aims  are 

the  cause  of  the  American  contest,  is  "  the  most  formidable  antagonist  to  civilized 

progress  which  has  appeared  for  many  centuries,  representing  a  system  of  society 

at  once  retrograde  and  aggressive,  a  system  which,  containing  within  it  no  germs 

from  which  improvement  can  spring,  gravitates  inevitably  towards  barbarism,  while 

it  is  impelled  by  exigencies  "nherent  in  its  position  and  circumstances  to  a  constant 

extension  of  its  territorial  domain."     This  is  what  a  man  of  distinguished  ability, 
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who  has  deeply  considered  the  subject,  thinks  of  the  new  power,  which  England, 
bj  the  moral  influence  of  its  opinion  and  sympathies,  is  helping  to  raise  up.  "  The 
vastness,"  he  continues,  "  of  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  American  contest,  regarded 
under  this  aspect,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  inadequately  conceived  in  this  country, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  bring  forward  this  view  of  the  case  more 
prominently  than  has  yet  been  done." 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Cairnes  expounds  the  economic  necessities 
under  which  the  Slave  Power  is  placed  by  its  fundamental  institution.  Slavery,  as 
an  industrial  system,  is  not  capable  of  being  everywhere  profitable.  It  requires  pe- 
culiar conditions.  Originally  a  common  feature  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements 
in  America,  it  took  root  and  became  permanent  only  in  the  Southern  portion  of  them. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  fact  ?  Several  causes  have  been  assigned.  One  is, 
diversity  of  character  in  the  original  founders  of  these  communities  ;  New  England 
having  been  principally  colonized  by  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  Virginia  and 
Carolina  by  the  higher.  The  fact  was  so,  but  it  goes  a  very  little  way  towards  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  since  "  it  is  certain  the  New  Englanders  were  not 
withheld  from  employing  slaves  by  moral  scruples ;"  and  if  slave  labor  had  been 
found  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  country,  they  would,  witliout  doubt,  have 
adopted  it  in  fact,  as  they  actually  did  in  principle.  Another  common  explanation 
of  the  different  fortune  of  slavery  in  the  Northern  and  Soutliern  States  is,  that  the 
Southern  climate  is  not  adapted  to  white  laborers,  and  that  negroes  will  not  work 
without  slavery.  The  latter  half  of  this  statement  is  opposed  to  fact.  Negroes  are 
willing  to  work  wherever  they  have  the  natural  inducements  to  it,  inducements 
equally  indispensable  to  the  white  race.  The  climate  theory  is  inapplicable  to  the 
Border  Slave  States,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  others,  whose  climate  "  is  remarkably 
genial,  any  perfectly  suited  to  the  industry  of  Europeans."  Even  in  the  Gulf  States, 
the  alleged  fact  is  only  true,  as  it  is  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  particular  lo- 
calities. The  Southern  States,  it  is  observed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  "are  not  hotter 
than  the  south  of  Italy  and  Spain."  In  Texas  itself  there  is  a  flourishing  colony  of 
free  Germans,  who  carry  on  all  the  occupations  of  the  country,  growth  of  cotton 
included,  by  white  labor  ;  and  "  nearly  all  the  heavy  out-door  work  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  is  performed  by  whites." 

What  the  success  or  failure  of  slavery  as  an  industrial  system  depends  on,  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  to  the  qualities  and  defects  of 
slave  labor.  There  are  kinds  of  cultivation  which  even  in  tropical  regions  cannot 
advantageously  be  carried  on  by  slaves  ;  there  are  others  in  which, 'as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  profit,  slave  labor  has  the  advantage  over  the  only  kind  of  free  labor  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  comes  into  competition  with  it — the  labor  of  peasant  proprietors. 

The  economic  advantage  of  slave  labor  is,  that  it  admits  of  complete  organization  : 
"  it  may  be  combined  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  directed  by  a  controlling  mind  to  a 
single  end."  Its  defects  are,  that  it  is  given  reluctantly  ;  it  is  unskilful ;  it  is  want- 
ing in  versatility.  Being  given  reluctantly,  it  can  only  be  depended  on  as  long  as 
the  slave  is  watched ;  but  the  cost  of  watching  is  too  great  if  the  workmen  are  dis- 
persed over  a  widely  extended  area ;  their  concentration,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
employment  of  many  workmen  at  the  same  time  and  place,  is  a  condition  sirie  qua 
non  of  slavery  as  an  industrial  system ;  while,  to  enable  it  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  intense  industry  and  thrift  of  workmen  who  enjoy  the  entire  fruits  of  their 
own  labor,  this  concentration  and  combination  of  labor  must  be  not  merely  j)0S8ible, 
but  also  economically  preferable.  The  second  disadvantage  of  slave  labor  is  that  it 
is  unskilful:   "not  only  because  the  slave,  having  no  interest  in  his  work,  has  no 
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inducement  to  exert  his  higher  faculties,  but  because,  from  the  ignorance  to  which 
he  is  of  necessity  condemned,  he  is  incapable  of  doing  so."  This  disqualification 
restricts  the  profitableness  of  slavery  to  the  case  of  purely  unskilled  labor.  "  The 
slave  is  unsuited  for  all  branches  of  industry  which  require  the  slightest  care,  fore- 
thought, or ' dexterity.  He  cannot  be  made  to  co-operate  w4th  machinery;  he  can 
only  be  trusted  with  the  commonest  implements ;  he  is  incapable  of  all  but  the 
rudest  labor."  The  third  defect  of  slave  labor  is  but  a  form  of  the  second  ;  its  want 
of  versatility.  "  The  difficulty  of  teaching  the  slave  anything  is  so  great,  that  the 
only  chance  of  turning  his  labor  to  profit  is,  when  he  has  once  learned  a  lesson,  to 
keep  him  to  that  lesson  for  life.  Where  slaves,  therefore,  are  employed,  there  can 
be  no  variety  of  production.  If  tobacco  be  cultivated,  tobacco  becomes  the  sole 
staple,  and  tobacco  is  produced  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  market,  and  whatever 
be  the  condition  of  the  soil."  All  this,  not  as  matter  of  theory  merely,  but  of  actual 
daily  experience  in  the  Southern  States,  is  superabiuidantly  proved,  as  Mr.  Cairnes 
show^s,  by  Southern  testimony. 

It  follows,  first,  that  slave  labor  is  unsuited  for  manufactures,  and  can  onlj-,  in 
competition  with  free  labor,  be  profitably  carried  on  in  a  community  exclusively 
agricultural.  Secondly,  that  even  among  agricultural  employments  it  is  imsuited  to 
those  in  which  the  laborers  are,  or  without  great  economical  disadvantage  can  be, 
dispersed  over  a  wide  surface ;  among  which  are  nearly  all  kinds  of  cereal  cultiva- 
tion, including  the  two  great  staples  of  the  Free  States,  maize  and  wdieat.  "  A  single 
laborer  can  cultivate  tw^enty  acres  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn,  while  he  cannot  manage 
more  than  two  of  tobacco,  or  three  of  cotton."  Tobacco  and  cotton  admit,  therefore, 
the  possibility  of  w^orking  large  numbers  within  a  limited  space  :  and  as  they  also 
benefit  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  wheat  or  maize  by  combination  and  classification 
of  labor,  the  characteristic  advantage  of  slave  labor  is  at  the  highest,  while  its 
greatest  drawback,  the  high  cost  of  superintendence,  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
It  is  to  these  kinds  of  cultivation,  together  with  sugar  and  rice,  that  in  America 
slave  labor  is  practically  confined.  Wherever,  even  in  the  Southern  States,  *'  the 
external  conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  cereal  crops,  as  in  parts  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  there  slavery  has 
always  failed  to  maintain  itself." 

But  a  kind  of  cultivation  suitable  to  it  is  not  the  only  condition  which  the  slave 
system  requires  in  order  to  be  economically  profitable.  It  demands  in  addition,  an 
unlimited  extent  of  highly  fertile  land.  This  arises  from  the  other  two  infirmities 
of  slave  labor,  its  unskilfulness  and  its  w^ant  of  versatility.  This  point  being  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  and  the  foundation  of  the  author's  main  argument,  we  give 
the  statement  of  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  When  the  soils  are  not  of  good  quality,  cultivation  needs  to  be  elaborate  ;  a 
larger  capital  is  expended,  and  with  the  increase  of  capital  the  processes  become 
more  varied,  and  the  agricultural  implements  of  a  finer  and  more  delicate  construc- 
tion. With  such  implements  slaves  cannot  be  trusted,  and  for  such  processes  they 
are  unfit.  It  is  only,  therefore,  where  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great  as 
to  compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  cultivation,  where  nature  does  so  much  as  to 
leave  little  for  art,  and  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  the  more  difficult  contrivances 
of  industry,  that  slave  labor  can  be  turned  to  profitable  account. 

"  Further,  slavery,  as  a  permanent  system,  has  need  not  merely  of  a  fertile  soil, 
but  of  a  practically  unlimited  extent  of  it.  This  arises  from  the  defect  of  slave  labor 
in  point  of  versatility.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the 
slave  anything  is  so  great — the  result  of  the  compulsory  ignorance  in  which  he  is 
kept,  combined  with  want  of  intelligent  interest  in  his  work — that  the  only  chance 
of  rendering  his  labor  profitable  is,  when  he  has  once  learned  a  lesson,  to  keep  him 
to  that  lesson  for  life.      Accordingly,  where  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on 
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by  slaves,  the  business  of  each  gang  is  always  restricted  to  the  raising  of  a  single 
product.  Whatever  crop  is  best  suited  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  nature 
of  slave  industry,  whether  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  or  rice,  that  crop  is  cultivated, 
and  that  crop  only.  Rotation  of  crops  is  thus  precluded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
case.  The  soil  is  tasked  again  and  again  to  yield  the  same  product,  and  the  inevit- 
able result  follows.  After  a  short  series  of  years  its  fertility  is  completely  exhausted, 
the  planter  abandons  the  ground  which  he  has  rendered  worthless,  and  passes  onto 
seek  in  new  soils  for  that  fertility  under  which  alone  the  agencies  at  his  disposal 
can  be  profitably  employed." — (pp.  53-6.) 

Accordingly,  the  ruin,  and  in  many  cases  the  abandonment  to  nature,  of  what 
were  once  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  older  Slave  States,  are  facts  palpable 
to  the  eye,  admitted  and  loudly  proclaimed  by  slaveholders.  And  hence  that  press- 
ing demand  for  the  perpetual  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  that  never-ceasing^ 
tendency  westward,  and  unceasing  struggle  for  the  opening  of  fresh  regions  to 
slave-owners  and  their  human  property,  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  cultivation,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength ;  which  produced  the  seizure 
of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  buccaneering  expeditions  to  Central  America, 
and  the  sanguinary  contest  for  Kansas  ;  wdiich  has  been  the  one  determining  prin- 
ciple of  Southern  politics  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  because  at  last, 
though  tardily,  resisted  by  the  North,  has  decided  the  Cotton  States  to  break  up  the 
Union. 

Such  being  the  economic  conditions  of  a  slave  community  like  those  of  the  South- 
ern States,  the  author  proceeds  to  show  how  this  economic  system  gives  rise  to  a 
social  and  a  political  organization  tending  in  the  highest  degree  to  aggravate  the 
evils  which  emanate  originally  from  the  economic  system  itself. 

"  The  single  merit  of  slave  labor  as  an  industrial  instrument  consists,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  its  capacity  for  organization,  its  susceptibility  of  being  adjusted  with  pre- 
cision to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and  of  being  directed  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  towards  some  distinctly  conceived  end.  Now,  to  give  scope  to  this  quality, 
the  scale  on  which  industry  is  carried  on  must  be  extensive  ;  and  to  carry  on  indus- 
try on  an  extensive  scale,  large  capitals  are  required ;"  moreover,  a  capitalist  em- 
ploying slave  labor  requires  funds  sufficient  not  merely  to  maintain  his  slaves,  but 
to  purchase  their  fee  simple  from  the  first.  "  Owing  to  these  causes,  large  capitals 
are,  relatively  to  small,  more  profitable,  and  are  at  the  same  time  absolutely  more 
required,  in  countries  of  slave,  than  in  countries  of  free  labor.  It  happens,  however, 
that  capital  is  in  slave  countries  a  particularly  scarce  commodity,  owing  partly  to 
the  exclusion  from  such  countries  of  many  modes  of  creating  it — manufactures  and 
commerce,  for  example — which  are  open  to  free  communities  ;  and  partly  to  what  is 
also  a  consequence  of  the  institution,  the  unthrifty  habits  of  the  upper  classes. 
From  this  state  of  things  result  two  phenomena,  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  industry  carried  on  by  slaves — the  magnitude  of  the  plantations  and  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  planters.  Wherever  negro  slavery  has  prevailed  in  modern  times, 
these  two  phenomena  wall  be  found  to  exist.  '  'Our  wealthier  planters,'  says  Mr. 
Clay, '  are  buying  out  their  poorer  neighbors,  extending  their  plantations,  and  adding 
to  their  slave  force.  The  wealthy  few,  who  are  able  to  live  on  smaller  profits,  and 
to  give  their  blasted  fields  some  rest,  are  thus  pushing  off  the  many  who  are  merely 
independent.'  At  the  same  time  these  wealthier  planters  are,  it  is  well  known,  very 
generally  in  debt,  the  forthcoming  crops  being  for  the  most  part  mortgaged  to 
Northern  capitalists,  who  make  the  needful  advances,  and  who  thus  become  the  in- 
struments by  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  slave  labor  of  the  South  is 
maintained.  The  tendency  of  things,  therefore,  in  slave  countries,  is  to  a  very  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth.  The  large  capitalists,  having  a  steady  advantage  over 
their  smaller  competitors,  engross  with  the  progress  of  time  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country,  and  gradually  acquire  the  control  of 
its  collective  industry.  Meantime,  amongst  the  ascendant  class  a  condition  of  gen- 
eral indebtedness  prevails." — (pp.  66-71.) 
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Utariat  of  the  worst  kind,  known  in  Southern  phraseology  as  *'  mean  whites  "  or 
'*  white  trash."  The  vast  districts  (becoming,  under  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
slave  indHistry,  constantly  larger)  which  are  surrendered  to  nature,  and  relapse  into 
wilderness, 

"  Become  the  resort  of  a  numerous  horde  of  people,  who,  too  poor  to  keep  slaves, 
and  too  proud  to  work,  prefer  a  vagrant  and  precarious  life  spent  in  the  desert,  to 
engaging  in  occupations  which  would  associate  them  with  the  slaves  whom  they 
despise.  In  the  Southern  States  no  less  than  five  millions  of  human  beings  are  now 
said  to  exist  in  this  manner,  in  a  condition  little  removed  from  savage  lite,  eking  out 
a  wretched  subsistence  by  Imnting,  by  fishing,  by  hiring  themselves  out  for  occa- 
sional jobs,  by  plunder.  Combining  the  restlessness  and  contempt  for  regular  in- 
dustry peculiar  to  the  savage,  with  the  vices  of  the  proletaire  of  civilized  communi- 
ties, these  people  make  up  a  class  at  once  degraded  and  dangerous  ;  and  constantly 
reinforced  as  they  are  by  all  that  is  idle,  worthless,  and  lawless  among  the  population 
of  the  neighboring  States,  form  an  inexhaustible  preserve  of  ruffianism,  ready  at 
hand  for  all  the  worst  purposes  of  Southern  ambition.  The  planters  complain  of 
these  people  for  their  idleness,  for  corrupting  their  slaves,  for  their  thievish  propen- 
sities ;  but  they  cannot  dispense  with  them  ;  for  in  truth  they  perform  an  indispens- 
able function  in  the  economy  of  slave  societies,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  victims 
and  the  principal  supporters.  It  is  from  their  ranks  that  those  filibustering  expedi- 
tions are  recruited,  which  have  been  found  so  effective  an  instrument  in  extending 
the  domain  of  the  slave  power  ;  they  furnish  the  '  Border  Ruffians  '  who  in  the  colo- 
nization struggle  with  the  Northern  States  contend  with  Freesoilers  on  the  territo- 
ries, and  it  is  to  their  antipathy  to  the  negroes  that  the  planters  securely  trust  for 
repressing  every  attempt  at  servile  insurrection." — (pp.  75-76.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  society  in  the  Slave  States  ;  "it  resolves  itself 
into  three  classes — the  slaves  on  whom  devolves  all  the  regular  industry  ;  the  slave- 
holders, who  reap  all  its  fruits ;  and  an  idle  and  lawless  rabble  who  live  dispersed 
over  vast  plains  in  a  condition  little  removed  from  absolute  barbarism."  Of  society 
thus  composed,  the  political  structure  is  determined  by  an  inexorable  law. 

"  When  the  whole  wealth  of  a  country  is  monopolized  by  a  thirtieth  part  of  its 
population,  while  the  remainder  are  by  physical  or  moral  causes  consigned  to  com- 
pulsory poverty  and  ignorance ;  when  the  persons  composing  the  privileged  thir- 
tieth part  are  all  engaged  in  pursuits  of  the  same  kind,  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  moral  ideas,  and  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  the  same  species  of 
property  ;  political  power  will  of  necessity  reside  with  those  in  whom  centre  the 
elements  of  such  power — wealth,  knowledge,  and  intelligence — the  small  minority 
for  whose  exclusive  benefit  the  system  exists.  The  polity  of  such  a  society  must  thus, 
in  essence,  be  an  oligarchy,  whatever  be  the  particular  mould  in  which  it  is  cast.  Nor 
is  this  all.  A  society  so  organized  tends  to  develop  with  a  peculiar  intensity  the 
distinctive  vices  of  an  oligarchy.  In  a  country  of  free  labor,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  government  to  which  it  is  subject,  the  pursuits  of  industry  are  various.  Various 
interests,  therefore,  take  root,  and. parties  grow  up  which,  regarding  national  ques- 
tions from  various  points  of  view,  become  centres  of  opposition,  whether  against 
the  undue  pretensions  of  any  one  of  their  number,  or  against  those  of  a  single  ruler. 
It  is  not  so  in  the  Slave  States.  Tliat  variety  of  iiiterests  which  springs  from  the 
individual  impulses  of  a  free  population  does  not  liore  exist.  The  elements  of  a 
political  0|)position  are  wanting.  There  is  but  one  party,  but  one  set  of  men  who 
are  capable  of  acting  together  in  political  concert.  The  rest  is  an  undisciplined 
rabble.  From  this  state  of  things  the  only  possible  result  is  that  which  we  find — a 
despotism,  in  the  last  degree  unscrupulous  and  impatient  of  control,  wielded  by  the 
wealthy  few 

"To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  general  results  of  the  foregoing  discussion  ;  the 
Slave  Power — that  power  which  has  long  held  the  helm  of  government  in  the  Union 
— is,  under  the  forms  of  a  democracy,  an  uncontrolled  despotism,  wielded  by  a  com- 
pact oligarchy.  Supported  by  the  labor  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  it  rules  a  popu- 
lation of  five  millions  of  whites — a  population  ignorant,  averse  to  systematic  industry, 
and  prone  to  irregular  adventure,  A  system  of  society  more  formidable  for  evil 
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more  menacing  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive." — 
(pp.  85-87,  92.) 

Are  there,  in  tbe  social  and  political  sj^stem  which  has  now  been  characterized, 
any  elements  of  improvement,  any  qualities  which  leave  room  for  a  resonable  hope 
of  the  ultimate,  however  gradual,  correction  of  its  inherent  evils  ?  Mr.  Cairnes  has, 
conclusively  shown  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Instead  of  raising  themselves, 
to  the  level  of  free  societies,  these  communities  are  urged  by  the  most  imperious 
motives  to  drag  down,  if  possible,  free  societies  to  the  level  of  themselves. 

It  may  be  thought,  perha[)S,  that  American  slavery  will,  from  merely  natural 
causes,  share  the  fate  of  slavery  elsewhere.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  once 
universal,  but  mankind  have  nevertheless  improved  ;  the  most  progressive  commu- 
nities in  the  ancient  and  modern  world — the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  mediaeval 
Europeans — ^have  been  aiflicted  with  this  scourge,  but  by  the  natural  progress  of 
improvement  have  got  rid  of  it;  and  why,  it  may  be  said,  should  not  this  also  hap- 
pen in  the  Southern  States  ?  and  if  so,  would  not  an  attempt  to  anticipate  this  natural 
progress,  and  make  emancipation  move  forward  more  rapidly  than  the  preparation 
for  it,  be  full  of  mischief  even  to  the  oppressed  race  itself  ? 

Mr.  Cairnes  feels  all  the  importance  of  this  question ;  and  no  part  of  his  book  is 
more  instructive,  or  more  masterly,  than  the  chapter  in  which  he  grapples  with  it. 
He  shows,  that  "  between  slavery  as  it  existed  in  classical  and  mediasval  times,  and 
the  system  which  now  erects  itself  defiantly  in  North  America,"  there  are  such  deep- 
seated  d'stinctions,  as  render  the  analogy  of  the  one  entirely  inapplicable  to  the 
other. 

The  first  distinction  is  the  vital  fact  of  the  difference  in  color  between  modern 
slaves  and  their  masters.  In  the  ancient  world,  slaves,  once  freed,  became  an  integral 
part  of  free  society  ;  their  descendants  not  only  were  not  a  class  apart,  but  were  the 
main  source  from  which  the  members  of  the  free  community  were  recruited  ;  and 
no  obstacle,  legal  or  mor^il,  existed  to  their  attainment  of  the  highest  social  positions. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  freed  slave  transmits  the  external  brand  of  his  past 
degradation  to  all  his  descendants.  However  worthy  of  freedom,  they  bear  an  out- 
ward mark  which  prevents  them  from  becoming  imperceptibly  blended  with  the 
mass  of  the  free  ;  and  while  that  odious  association  lasts,  it  forms  a  great  additional 
hindrance  to  the  enfranchisement  by  their  masters,  of  those  whom,  even  when  en- 
franchised, the  masters  cannot  endure  to  look  upon  as  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  another  diflference  between  ancient  and  modern  slavery,  which  still  more  in- 
timately affects  the  question  under  discussion,  arises  from  the  immense  development 
of  international  commerce  in  modern  times. 

"  So  long  as  each  nation  was  in  the  main  dependent  on  the  industry  of  its  own 
members  for  the  supply  of  its  wants,  a  strong  motive  would  be  jn^esent  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intelligence,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition,  of  the  industrial 
classes.  The  commodities  which  minister  to  comfort  and  luxury  cannot  be  producei 
without  skilled  labor,  and  skilled  labor  implies  a  certain  degree  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  a  certain  progress  in  social  respect.  To  attain  success  in  the  more  difficult  in- 
dustrial arts,  the  workman  must  respect  his  vocation,  must  take  an  interest  in  his 
task  ;  habits  of  care,  deliberation,  forethought,  must  be  acquired ;  in  shorty  there 
must  be  such  a  general  awakening  of  the  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  as  by 
leading  men  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  of  the  means  of  enforcing  them, 
inevitably  disqualifies  them  for  the  servile  condition.  Now  this  was  the  position  in 
which  the  slave-master  found  himself  in  the  ancient  world.  He  was,  in  the  main, 
dependent  on  the  skill  of  his  slaves  for  obtaining  whatever  he  required.  He  was 
therefore  naturally  led  to  ciiltivate  the  faculties  of  his  slaves,  and  by  conseipience 
to  promote  generally  the  inq)rovement  of  tiieir* condition.  His  progress  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  material  advantages  of  civilization  depended  directly  upon  tlceir 
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progress  in  knowledge  and  social  consideration.  Accordingly,  the  education  of 
elaves  was  never  prohibited  in  the  ancient  Roman  world,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
small  number  of  them  enjoyed  th^  advantage  of  a  high  cultivation.  '  The  youths  of 
promising  genius,'  says  Gibbon, '  were  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  almost 
every  profession,  liberal  and  mechanical,  might  be  found  in  the  household  of  an  op- 
Tllent  senator.'  Modern  slaveholders,  on  the  contrary,  are  independent  of  the 
skill,  and  therefore  of  the  intelligence  and  social  improvement,  of  their  slave  popu- 
lation. They  have  only  need  to  find  a  commodity  which  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  crude  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  in  large  demand  in  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  and  by  applying  their  slaves  to  the  production  of  this,  they  may,  through 
an  exchange  with  other  countries,  make  it  the  means  of  procuring  for  themselves 
whatever  they  require.  Cotton  and  sugar,  for  example,  are  commodities  which  fulfil 
these  conditions  ;  they  may  be  raised  by  crude  labor,  and  they  are  in  large  demand 
throughout  the  world.  Accordingly,  Alabama  and  Louisiana  have  only  to  employ 
their  slaves  in  raising  these  products,  and  they  are  enabled  through  their  means  to 
command  the  industrial  resources  of  all  commercial  nations.  Without  cultivating 
one  of  the  arts  or  refinements  of  civilization,  they  can  possess  themselves  of  all  its 
material  comforts.  Without  employing  an  artizan,  a  manufacti^rer,  a  skilled  laborer 
of  any  sort,  they  can  secure  the  products  of  the  highest  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical skill."— (pp.  100-3.) 

There  being  no  inducements /or  cultivating  the  inteUigence  of  slaves,  the  mighty 
motives  which  always  exist  against  suffering  it  to  be  cultivated,  have  had  full  play  ; 
and  in  all  the  principal  Slave  States,  teaching  a  slave  to  read  or  write  is  rigorously 
prohibited,  under  most  severe  penalties  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

There  is  yet  another  important  distinction  between  slavery  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times — namely,  '''  the  place  which  the  slave  trade  fills  in  the  organization  of 
modern  slavery.  Trading  in  slaves  was  doubtless  practised  by  the  ancients,  and 
with  sufiicient  barbarity.  But  we  look  in  vain  in  the  records  of  antiquity  for  a 
traffic  which,  in  extent,  in  systematic  character,  and  above  all,  in  the  function  dis- 
charged by  it  as  the  common  support  of  countries  breedhig  and  consuming  human 
labor,  can  with  justice  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the^modern  slave  trade — of 
that  organized  system  which  lias  been  carried  on  between  Guinea  and  the  coast  of 
America,  and  of  that  between  Virginia,  the  Guinea  of  the  New  World,  and  the  slave- 
consuming  States  of  the  South  and  West."  The  barbarous  inhunianity  of  the  slave 
trade  has  long  been  understood  ;  but  what  has  not  been  so  often  noticed  is  the  mode 
in  which  it  operates  in  giving  increased  coherence  and  stabilty  to  tlie  system  of 
"which  it  is  a  part :  first,  "  by  bringing  the  resources  of  salubrious  countries  to  sup- 
plement the  waste  of  human  life  in  torrid  regions ;  and  secondly,  by  providing  a 
new  source  of  profit  for  slaveholders,  which  enables  them  to  keep  up  the  institution, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  this  resource,  it  would  become  unprofitable  and  disappear." 
Thus,  in  Virginia,  when  slavery,  by  exhausting  the  soil,  had  eaten  away  its  own 
profits,  and  the  recolonization  of  the  State  by  free  settlers  had  actually  begun,  came 
suddenly  the  prohibitioii  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
Vast  enlargement  of  the  field  for  slave  labor  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ;  and  these 
-two  events  made  slavery  hi  Virginia  again  profitable,  as  a  means  of  breeding  slaves 
'for  exportation  and  sale  to  the  South. 

It  is  through  the  existence  of  this  abundant  breeding-ground  for  slaves,  which 
enables  their  number  to  be  kept  up  and  increased  in  the  face  of  the  most  frightful 
mortality  in  the  places  to  which  they  are  sent,  that  slavery  is  enabled,  as  it  exhausts 
old  lands,  to  move  on  to  new  ones,  preventing  that  condensation  of  population  which, 
fey  depriving  the  "  mean  whites  "  of  the  means  of  subsisting  without  regular  work, 
might  render  them  efficient  workmen,  instead  of,  as  they  now  are,  "  more  inefficient, 
more  unreliable,  more  unmanageable  "  than  even  the  slaves,  and  so  might  gradually 
effect  the  substitution  of  free  for  slave  labor.      The  consequence  is  that  population 
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Tinder  these  institutions  increases  only  by  dispersion.  Fifteen  persons  to  the  square 
mile  are  its  maximum  density  in  the  really  slave  countries ;  a  state  of  things  under 
which  "  poiDular  education  becomes  impracticable  ;  roads,  canals,  railways  must  be 
losing  speculations  "  (in  South  Carolina  "  a  train  has  been  known  to  travel  a  hundred 
miles  with  a  single  passenger  ")  ;  all  civilizing  agencies,  all  powers  capable  of  making 
improvement  penetrate  the  mass  of  the  poor  white  population,  are  wanting. 

There  remain,  as  a  source  from  which  the  regone.ration  of  slave  society  is  to 
be  looked  for,  the  slave-owners  themselves ;  the  chance,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
these  may  be  induced,  without  external  compulsion,  to  free  their  slaves,  or  take 
some  measure,  great  or  small,  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  freedom.  An  individual  here 
and  there  may  be  virtuous  enough  to  do  this,  if  the  general  sentiment  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  will  allow  him ;  but  no  one,  we  suppose,  is  simple  enough 
to  expect  tills  sacrifice  from  the  entire  ruling  class  of  a  nation,  least  of  all  from  the 
rnling  class  in  the  Slave  States,  with  whom  the  maintenance  of  slavery  has  become 
a  matter  of  social  pride  and  political  ambition  as  much  as  of  pecuniary  interest.  "  It 
is  not  simply  as  a  productive  instrument  that  slavery  is  valued  by  its  supporters. 
It  is  far  rather  for  its  social  and  political  results,  as  the  means  of  upholding  a  form 
of  society  in  which  slaveholders  are  the  sole  depositaries  of  social  prestige  and  po- 
litical power,  as  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice  of  which  they  are  the  masters,  that 
the  system  is  prized.  Abolish  slavery,  and  you  introduce  a  new  order  of  things,  in 
which  tlie  ascendency  of  the  men  who  now  rule  in  the  South  would  be  at  an  end. 
An  immigration  of  new  men  would  set  in  rapidly  from  various  quarters.  The  plant- 
ers and  their  adherents  would  soon  be  placed  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  their  old 
dominions.  New  interests  would  take  root  and  grow;  new  social  ideas  would 
germinate  ;  new  political  combinations  would  be  formed  ;  and  the  power  and  hopes 
of  the  party  which  has  long  swayed  the  politics  of  the  Union,  and  which  now  seeks 
to  break  loose  from  that  Union  in  order  to  secure  a  free  career  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  bolder  designs,  would  be  gone  forever."  Accordingly,  the  South  has  ad- 
vanced, from  the  modest  apologies  for  slavery  of  a  generation  ago,  to  loudly  vaunting 
it  as  a  moral,  civilizing,  and  every  way  wholesome  institution;  the  fit  condition  not 
only  for  negroes  but  for  the  laboring  classes  of  all  countries ;  nay,  as  an  ordinance 
of  God,  and  a  sacred  deposit  providentially  entrusted  to  the  keej^ing  of  the  Southern 
Americans,  for  preservation  and  extension. 

The  energies  of  the  Southern  rulers  have  long  been  devoted  to  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  economical  inconveniences  of  slavery  in  a  manner  directly  the 
reverse  of  either  its  extinction  or  its  mitigation.  To  obtain  for  it  an  ever  wider  field 
is  the  sole  aim  of  their  policy,  and,  as  they  are  firmly  persuaded,  the  condition  of 
their  social  existence.  "  There  is  not  a  slaveholder,"  says  Judge  Warner,  of  Georgia, 
and  in  saying  this  he  only  expressed  the  general  sentiment,  "in  this  house  or  out  of  it, 
but  who  knows  perfectly  well  that  whenever  slavery  is  confined  within  certain  speci- 
fied limits  its  future  existence  is  doomed  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  its  final  de- 
struction. You  may  take  any  single  slaveholding  county  in  the  Southern  States,  in 
which  the  great  staples  of  cotton  and  sugar  are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  confine  the 
present  slave  population  within  the  limits  of  that  county.  Such  is  the  rapid  natural 
increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
crops  (which  add  so  much  to  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country),  that  in  a  few 
years  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  them  within  the  limits  of  such  county. 
Both  master  and  slave  would  be  starved  out ;  and  what  would  be  the  practical  effect 
in  any  one  county,  the  same  result  would  happen  to  all  the  Slaveholding  States. 
Slavery  cannot  be  confined  within  certain  limits  without  producing  the  destruction 
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of  both  master  and  slave ;  it  requires  fresh  lands,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  not 
only  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  slave,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner." 
And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  advocates  of  slavery !  What,  to  any  mind  but  that  of 
a  slaveholder,  would  seem  at  once  tliQreductio  ad  ahsurdum  and  the  bitterest  moral 
satire  on  slavery,  is  by  them  brought  forward — such  is  the  state  of  their  minds — as 
an  unanswerable  argument  for  bringing  fresh  territory  under  it  as  fast  as  it  exhausts 
the  old,  until,  we  suppose,  all  the  remaining  soil  of  our  planet  is  used  up  and  depop~ 
ulated. 

Even  were  they  not  prompted  to  this  aggressive  ambition  by  pecuniary  interest 
they  would  have  a  sufficient  inducement  to  it  in  the  passions  which  are  the  natural 
growth  of  slave  society.  "  That  which  the  necessity  for  fresh  soils  is  to  the  political 
economy  of  such  communities,  a  lust  of  power  is  to  their  morality.  The  slaveholder 
lives  from  infancy  in  an  atmosphere  of  despotism ;  he  sees  around  him  none  but  ab- 
ject creatures  who,  under  fearful  penalties  to  be  inflicted  by  himself,  are  bound  to 
do  his  slightest,  his  most  unreasonable  bidding."  The  commerce  between  master 
and  slave,  in  the  words  of  Jefferson,  himself  born  and  bred  a  slave-owner,  "  is  a  per- 
petual exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions — the  most  unremitting  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and 
learn  to  imitate  it.  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of 
wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  the 
worst  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot 
but  be  stamped  with  its  odious  peculiarities."  The  arrogance,  self-will,  and  impa- 
tience of  restraint,  which  are  the  natural  fruits  of  the  situation,  and  with  which  the 
Southern-American  character  in  all  its  manifestations  is  deeply  stamped,  suffice  of 
themselves  to  make  the  slaveholding  class  throw  all  their  pride  and  self-importance 
into  the  maintenance,  extension  and  exaltation  of  their  "  peculiar  institution  ;"  the 
more,  because  the  institution  and  its  upholders  are  generally  reprobated  by  mankind, 
and  because  they  have  to  defy  the  opinion  of  free  nations,  and  may  have  to  resist 
the  exertion  of  their  physical  power. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  politicians  of  the  Slave  States  have  devoted  themselves,  with 
the  ardor  of  fanaticism,  to  acquiring,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  ascendency  in  the  politics 
of  the  Union,  in  order  that  they  might  employ  that  ascendency  in  gaining  territory 
for  the  formation  of  new  Slave  States ;  and  again  to  create  more  and.  more  Slave 
States,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Cairnes  has  traced 
with  a  vigorous  hand  the  history  of  these  efforts  :  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  slavery  for  the  possession  of  Missouri ;  the  compromise  by  whicli  that  new 
State  was  given  up  to  slavery,  on  condition  that  no  future  Slave  State  should  be 
created  north  of  the  parallel  36^  30^  of  north  latitude  ;  the  filibustering  occupation 
of  Texas  in  order  to  detach  it  from  Mexico,  its'  annexation  to  the  Union  by  means  of 
slavery  ascendency,  aiid  the  war  with  Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  more  slave  ter- 
ritory;  the  Missouri  compromise,  as  soon  as  all  its  fruits  had  been  reaped,  discov- 
ered to  be  unconstitutional,  and  repudiated,  the  principle  next  set  up  being  "  squatter 
sovereignty  "  (the  doctrine  that  Congress  could  not  legislate  for  the  territories,  and 
that  the  first  inhabitants  had  the  right  to  decide  whether  they  would  allow  slavery 
or  not)  ;  the  Northern  territories  consequently  opened  to  slavery,  and  the  race  which 
followed  between  Northern  and  Southern  occupants  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  ; 
a  slavery  constitution  for  Kansas  voted  at  the  rifle's  point  by  bands  of  "border 
ruffians  "  from  the  South,  who  did  not  even  intend  to  settle  in  the  territory  ;  when 
this  nefarious  proceeding  was  frustrated  by  the  crowds  of  free  settlers  who  flocked 
in  from  the  North  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  fictitious  constitution,  the  princi- 
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pie  of  squatter  sovereignty  also  repudiated,  since  it  had  failed  to  effect  Southern 
objects,  and  the  doctrine  set  up  that  slavery  exists  ipso  jure  in  all  the  territories? 
and  that  not  even  the  settlers  themselves  could  make  it  illegal ;  and  finally  a  de- 
cision obtained  from  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States  (which  Southern 
influence  had  succeeded  in  filling  with  Southern  lawyers)  by  which  not  only  this 
monstrous  principle  was  affirmed,  but  the  right  of  a  slave-master  was  recognized  to 
carry  his  slaves  with  him  to  any  part  of  the  Free  States,  and  hold  them  there,  any 
local  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  was  the  one  step  too  much  in  the 
otherwise  well-planned  progress  of  the  Southern  conspiracy.  At  this  point,  the 
Northern  allies,  by  whose  help  alone  they  could  command  a  majority  in  the  councils 
of  the  Federation,  fell  off  from  them.  The  defeat  of  the  Southern  candidate  for  the 
presidency  followed  as  a  consequence  ;  and  this  first  check  to  the  aggressive  and 
advancing  movement  of  slavery,  was  the  signal  for  secession  and  civil  war.  Weil 
may  Mr.  Cairnes  say  that  this  series  of  events  "  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
alarming  episodes  in  modern  history,  and  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  wliat  a 
small  body  of  men  may  effect  against  the  most  vital,  interests  of  human  society, 
when,  thoroughly  understanding  their  position  and  its  requirements,  they  devote 
themselves,  deliberately,  resolutely,  and  unscrupulously,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  ends." 

Should  these  conspirators  succeed  in  making  good  their  independence,  and  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  a  part  of  the  territories,  being  those  which  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  Mexico,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  but  the  spread  of  the  institution  by 
conquest  (imless  prevented  by  some  European  power)  over  that  vast  country,  and 
ultimately  over  all  Spanish  America,  and  if  circumstances  permit,  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  the  West  Indies ;  while  so  vast  an  extension  of  the  field  for  the 
employment  of  slaves  would  raise  up  a  demand  for  more,  which  would  in  all  prob- 
ability lead  to  that  re-opening  of  the  African  slave-trade,  the  legitimac}^  and  neces- 
sity of  which  have  long  been  publicly  asserted  by  many  organs  of  the  South.  Such 
are  the  issues  to  humanity  which  are  at  stake  in  the  present  contest  between  free 
and  slaveholding  America  ;  and  such  is  the  cause  to  which  a  majority  of  English 
writers,  and  of  Englishmen  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public,  have  given  the  support 
of  their  sympathies. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why  does  the  English  nation,  which  has  made 
itself  memorable  to  all  time  as  the  destroyer  of  negro  slavery,  which  has  shrunk 
from  no  sacrifices  to  free  its  own  character  from  that  odious  stain,  and  to  close  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  against  the  slave  merchant ;  why  is  it  that  the  nation 
which  is  at  the  head  of  Abolitionism,  not  onl^-  feels  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  fighting  against  the  slaveholding  conspiracy,  but  actually  desires  its  success  ? 
Why  is  the  general  voice  of  our  press,  the  general  sentiment  of  our  people,  bitterly 
reproachful  to  the  North,  while  for  the  South,  the  aggressors  in  the  war,  we  have 
either  mild  apologies  or  direct  and  downright  encouragement  ?  and  this  not  only 
from  the  Tory  and  anti-democratic  camp,  but  from  Liberals,  or  soi-disant  such? 

This  strange  perversion  of  feeling  prevails  nowhere  else.  The  public  of  France, 
and  of  the  Continent  generally,  at  all  events  the  Liberal  part  of  it,  saw  at  once  on 
which  side  were  justice  and  moral  principle,  and  gave  its  sympathies  consistently 
and  steadily  to  the  North.  Why  is  England  an  exception  ?  Several  causes  may  be 
assigned,  none  of  them  honorable  to  this  country,  tliougli  some,  more  than  others, 
may  seem  to  make  the  aberration  excusable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admirtod,  tliat  the  anti-slavery  feeling  in 
England,  though  quite  real,  is  no  longer,  in  point  of  intcjisity,  what  it  w^as.     AYe  do 
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not  ascribe  this  to  any  degeneracy  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  because  the  work,  so 
far  as  it  specially  concerns  England,  is  done.  Strong  feeling  on  any  practical  sub- 
ject is  only  kept  up  by  constant  exercise.  A  new  generation  has  grown  up  since 
the  great  victory  of  slaverj^  abolition  ;  composed  of  persons  whose  ardor  in  the 
cause  has  never  been  wrought  upon  and  strung  up  by  contest.  The  public  of  the 
present  day  think  as  their  fathers  did  concerning  slavery,  but  their  feelings  have 
not  been  in  the  same  degree  roused  against  its  enormities.  Their  minds  have  been 
employed,  and  their  feelings  excited,  on  other  topics,  on  which  there  still  remained, 
as  it  might  seem,  more  to  be  done.  Slavery  has  receded  into  the  back-ground  of 
their  mental  prospect ;  it  stands,  to  most  of  them,  as  a  mere  name,  the  name  of  one 
social  evil  among  many  others  ;  not  as,  what  in  truth  it  is,  the  summing-up  and 
concentration  of  them  all  ;  the  stronghold  in  which  the  principle  of  tyrannical 
power,  elsewhere  only  militant,  reigns  triumphant. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  though  the  English  public  arc  averse  to  slav- 
ery, several  of  the  political  and  literary  organs  which  have  most  influence  over  the 
public  are  decidedly  not  so.  For  many  years  the  Times  has  taken  every  opportun- 
ity of  throwing  cold  water,  as  far  as  decency  permitted,  on  the  cause  of  the  negro  ; 
had  its  attempts  succeeded,  the  African  squadron  would  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  efi'ort  so  long  and  honorably  persisted  in  by  England  to  close  the  negro  coast 
against  the  man-stealer  would  have  been  ignominiously  abandoned.  Another  of  the 
misleaders  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  more  intellectual  in  its  aims,  and  addressing 
itself  to  a  more  intellectual  audience,  has  been  from  its  first  origin,  however  Liberal 
on  the  surface,  imbued  with  a  deeply  seated  Tory  feeling  which  makes  it  prefer 
even  slavery  to  democratic  equality ;  and  it  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a  word  for  slavery,  and  palliating  its  evils. 

The  most  operative  cause,  however,  of  the  wrong  direction  taken  on  the  Ameri- 
can question  by  English  feeling,  is  the  general  belief  that  Americans  are  hostile  to 
England,  and  long  to  insult  and  humble  her  if  they  had  but  an  opportunity  ;  and 
the  accumulated  resentment  left  by  a  number  of  small  diplomatic  collisions,  in  which 
America  has  carried  herself  Avith  a  liigh  hand,  has  bullied  and  blustered,  or  her 
press  has  bullied  and  blustered  for  her,  and  in  which  through  the  reluctance  of 
England  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  which  do  not  vitally  concern  the  national 
honor,  bullying  and  blustering  have  been  allowed  to  prevail.  The  facts  are  too 
true  ;  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  that  the  most  foul-mouthed  ene- 
mies of  England  in  the  American  press  and  in  Congress  were  Southern  men,  and 
men  in  the  Southern  interest ;  and  that  the  offensive  tone  and  encroaching  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  the  tone  and  pohcy  of  a  succession  of  governments 
created  by  the  South,  and  entirely  under  Southern  influence.  If  some  bitterness 
towards  England  has  shown  itself  rather  widely  among  the  Northern  people  since 
the  commec cement  of  the  war,  and  has  been  ministered  to  in  their  usual  style  by 
the  hacks  of  the  newspaper  press,  it  must  be  said  in  excuse,  that  they  were  smart- 
ing under  disappointed  hopes  ;  that  they  had  found  only  rebuke  where  they  felt 
that  they  deserved,  and  had  counted  upon  finding,  sympathy,  and  when  sympathy 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  cause.  "  If  England  had  but 
sympathized  with  us  now,"  said  recently  to  us  one  of  the  first  of  American  writers, 
^''  it  would  have  united  the  two  nations  almost  to  the  end  of  time." 

But  none  of  these  causes  would  have  accounted  for  the  sad  aberration  of  English 
feeling  at  this  momentous  crisis,  had  they  not  been  combined  with  an  almost  total 
ignorance  respecting  the  antecedents  of  the  struggle.  England  pays  a  heavy  price 
for  its  neglect  of  general  cotemporary  history,  and  inattention  to  what  takes  place 
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in  foreign  countries.  The  English  people  did  not  know  the  past  career  or  the  pres- 
ent policy  and  purposes  of  the  Slave  Power.  They  did  not,  nor  do  they  yet  know, 
that  the  object,  the  avowed  object,  of  secession  was  the  indefinite  extension  of  slave- 
ry ;  that  the  sole  grievance  alleged  by  the  South  consisted  in  being  thwarted  in  this  ; 
that  the  resistance  of  the  North  was  resistance  to  the  spread  of  slavery — the  aim  of  the 
North  its  confinement  within  its  present  bounds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  slave- 
owners themselves,  ensures  its  gradual  extinction,  and  which  is  the  only  means 
whereby  the  extinction  can  be  gradual.  The  ignorance  of  the  public  was  shared 
by  the  Foreign  Minister,  whose  official  attitude  in  reference  to  the  contest  has  been 
everything  which  it  ought  to  be,  but  who  did  unspeakable  mischief  by  the  extra- 
official  opinion  so  often  quoted,  that  the  Southern  States  are  in  arms  for  independ- 
ence, the  Northern  for  dominion. 

When  this  was  the  view  taken  of  the  contest  in  the  quarter  supposed  to  be  best 
informed,  what  could  be  expected  from  the  pubHc  ?  Could  they  fail  to  bestow  their 
sympathies  on  the  side  which,  they  were  told  from  authority,  w^as  fighting  for  the 
common  right  of  mankind  to  a  government  of  their  choice,  wdiile  the  other  had 
armed  itself  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  exercising  power  over  others  against  their 
will  ?  The  moral  relations  of  the  two  parties  are  misplaced,  are  almost  reversed, 
in  Earl  Russell's  dictum.  Could  we  consent  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  South  are 
fighting  for,  and  the  North  against,  the  most  odious  form  of  unjust  dominion  that 
ever  existed  ;  could  we  forget  the  slaves,  and  view  the  question  as  one  between 
two  white  populations ;  even  then,  who,  we  ask,  are  fi.ghting  for  dominion,  if  not 
those  who  having  always  before  succeeded  in  domineering,  break  off  from  the 
Union  at  the  first  moment  when  they  find  that  they  can  domineer  no  longer.  Did 
ever  any  other  section  of  a  nation  break  through  the  solemn  contract  w^hich  united 
them  with  the  rest,  for  no  reason  but  that  they  were  defeated  in  an  election  ? 
It  is  true  indeed,  and  they  are  welcome  to  the  admission,  that  a  very  serious  inter- 
est of  the  slave-owning  oligarchy  depended  on  retaining  the  power  to  domineer. 
They  had  at  stake,  not  dominion  only,  but  the  profits  of  dominion  ;  and  those  profits 
w^ere,  that  the  propagation  of  slavery  might  be  without  limit,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  vast  unoccupied  space  already  included  in  the  limits  of 
the  Slave  States,  being  about  half  of  their  entire  extent. 

But  if  the  South  are  fighting  for  slavery,  the  North,  we  are  told,  are,  at  all 
events,  not  fighting  against  it :  their  sole  object  in  the  struggle  is  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

And  if  it  were  so,  is  there  anything  so  very  unjustifiable  in  resisting,  even  by 
arms,  the  dismemberment  of  their  country?  Does  public  morality  require  that  the 
United  States  should  abdicate  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  be  ready  at  the  first 
summons  to  allow  any  discontented  section  to  dissever  itself  from  the  rest  by  a 
single  vote  of  a  local  majority,  fictitious  or  real,  taken  without  any  established 
form,  or  public  guarantee  for  its  genuineness  and  deliberateness  ?  This  would  be 
to  authorize  any  State,  or  part  of  a  State,  in  a  mere  fit  of  ill-temper,  or  under  the 
temporary  influence  of  intriguing  politicians,  to  detach  itself  from  the  Union,  and 
perhaps  unite  itself  to  some  hostile  power  ;  and  the  end  w^ould  probably  be  to 
break  down  the  Union,  from  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  into  as  many 
petty  republics  as  there  are  States,  with  lines  of  custom-houses  all  around  their 
frontiers,  and  standing  armies  always  kept  up  in  strength  to  protect  them  against 
their  nearest  neighbors. 

It  is  so  new  a  thing  to  consider  questions  of  national  morality  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nations,  instead  of  exclusively  from  that  of  rulers,  that  the  conditions  have 
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not  yet  been  defined  under  which  it  is  the  duty  of  an  established  government  to 
succumb  to  a  manifestation  of  hostile  feeling  by  a  portion,  greater  or  smaller,  of  its 
citizens.  Until  some  rule  or  maxim  shall  have  grown  up  to  govern  this  subject,  no 
government  is  expected  or  bound  to  yield  to  a  rebellion  until  after  a  fair  trial  of 
strength  in  the  field.  Were  it  not  for  the  certainty  of  opposition,  and  the  heavy 
penalties  of  failure,  revolt  would  be  as  frequent  a  fact  as  it  is  now  an  unfrequent; 
rebellions  would  be  attempted,  not  as  they  now  are,  in  cases  of  almost  unanimous 
discontent,  but  as  often  as  any  object  was  sought,  or  offence  taken,  by  the  smallest 
section  of  the  community. 

Would  the  Government  or  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  accept  for  themselves 
this  rule  of  duty  ?  Would  they  look  on  quietly  and  see  the  kingdom  dismembered  ? 
They  might  renounce  transmarine  possessions  which  they  hold  only  as  dependen- 
cies, Wiiich  they  care  little  for,  and  with  which  they  are  neither  coimected  by  in- 
terest uor  by  neighborhood  ;  but  would  England  acquiesce,  without  fighting,  in  the 
separation  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  ?  and  would  she  be  required  to  do  so  by  any  rec- 
ognized obligation  of  public  morality  ? 

Putting  at  the  very  lowest  the  inducements  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
stigated the  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  rush  into  the  field  with  nearly  all 
their  available  population,  and  pledge  the  collective  wealth  of  the  country  to  an 
unparalleled  extent,  in  order  to  maintain  its  integrity :  it  might  still  be  thought, 
that  a  people  who  are  supposed  to  care  for  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  "almighty 
dollar,"  ought  to  have  some  credit  given  them  for  showing,  by  such  decisive  proofs, 
that  they  are  capable  of  sacrificing  that  and  everything  else  to  a  patriotic  impulse. 
It  might;  have  been  supposed,  too,  that  even  had  their  motives  been  wholly  selfish, 
all  good  men  would  have  wished  them  success  when  they  were  fighting  for  the 
right;  and,  consider  nig  what  it  was  that  they  were  fighting  against,  might  have 
been  glad  that  even  selfish  motives  had  induced  one  great  nation  to  shed  its  blood 
and  expend  its  substance  in  doing  battle  against  a  monster  evil  which  the  other  na- 
tions, from  the  height  of  their  disinterested  morality,  would  have  allowed  to  grow 
up  unchecked,  until  the  consequences  came  home  to  themselves. 

But  such  a  view  of  the  motives  of  the  Northern  Americans  would  be  a  flagrant 
injustice  to  them.  True,  the  feeling  which  made  the  heroic  impulse  pervade  the 
whole  country,  and  descend  to  the  least  enlightened  classes,  was  the  desire  to  up- 
hold the  Union.  But  not  the  Union,  simply.  Had  they  consented  to  give  up  the 
Northern  interpretation  of  the  pact ;  had  they  yielded  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
Southern  exposition  of  it,  they  pould  have  won  back  the  South  to  the  Federation 
by  an  unanimous  voice.  It  w^as  because  they  valued  something  else  even  more 
highly  than  the  Union,  that  the  Union  was-  ever  in  a  position  in  which  it  had  to  be 
fought  for.  The  North  fights  for  the  Union,  but  the  Union  under  conditions  which 
deprive  the  Slave  Power  of  its  pernicious  ascendency.  People  talk  as  if  to  support 
the  existing  constitution  were  synonymous  with  altogether  abandoning  emancipa- 
tion, and  "  giving  guarantees  to  slavery."  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Constitution 
guarantees  slavery  against  nothing  but  the  interference  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  legally  constituted  Slave  States.  Such  legislation,  in  the  opinion  equally  of 
North  and  South,  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the  best,  nor  the  most  efi'ectual  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  slavery.  The  North  may  indeed  be  driven  to  it ;  and,  in  the  ©pinion 
of  near  observers,  is  moving  rapidly  towards  that  issue.  Mr.  Eussell,  in  his  letters 
to  the  Times,  was  constantly  reiterating  that  the  war  would  before  long  become  an 
abolition  war  ;  and  Mr.  Dicey,  the  latest  traveller  in  America  who  has  published  his 
impressions,  and  whose  book  should  be  in  every  one's  hand,  says  that  this  predicted 
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consummation  is  now  rapidly  drawing  near,  through  the  conviction  becoming 
general  in  the  North,  that  Slavery  and  the  Union  are  incompatiMe.  But  the  Fede- 
ral Grovernment  was  bound  to  keep  within  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  what,  that 
could  be  done  against  slavery  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  has  it  left  undone  ? 
The  District  of  Columbia  was  Constitutionally  under  the  authority  of  Congress  ;  Con- 
gress have  abolished  slavery  in  that  District,  granting  compensation.  They  have 
offered  liberal  pecuniary  assistance  to  any  Slave  State  which  will  take  measures  for 
either  immediately  or  gradually  emancipating  its  slaves,  They  have  admitted  West- 
ern Virginia  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  under  a  provision  that  all  children  born  after 
a  certain  day  of  1863  shall  be  born  free.  They  have  concluded  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land for  the  better  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  conceding,  what  all  former  Amer- 
ican Governments  have  so  obstinately  resisted,  the  right  of  search.  And,  what  is 
more  important  than  all,  they  have,  by  a  legislative  act,  prohibited  slavery  in  the 
territories.  No  human  being  can  henceforth  be  held  in  bondage  in  any  posession  of 
the  United  States  which  has  not  yet  been  erected  into  a  State.  A  barrier  is  thus  set 
to  all  further  extension  of  the  legal  area  of  slavery  within  the  dominion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  things  have  the  United  States  done,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Border  States  which  are  still  true  to  their  allegiance  ,  at  the  risk  of  irretriev- 
ably offending  those  States,  and  deciding  them  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  What  could 
the  party  now  dominant  in  the  United  States  have  done  more,  to  prove  the  sinceri- 
ty of  its  aversion  to  slavery,  and  its  purpose  to  get  rid  of  it  by  all  lawful  means  ? 

And  these  means  would,  in  all  probability,  suffice  for  the  object.  To  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery  is,  in  the  general  opinion  of  slaveholders,  to  ensure  its  extinc- 
tion. It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  only  means  by  which  that  object  can  be  effected  through 
the  interest  of  the  slaveholders  themselves.  If  peaceful  and  gradual  is  preferable 
to  sudden  and  violent  emancipation  (which  we  grant  may  in  the  present  case  be 
doubtful),  this  is  the  mode  in  which  alone  it  can  be  effected.  Further  colonization 
by  slaves  and  slave-masters  being  rendered  imp<; usible,  the  process  of  exhausting 
the  lands  fitted  for  slave  cultivation  would  either  continue,  or  would  be  arrested. 
If  it  continue,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  progressively  decline,  until  the 
value  of  slave  property  was  reduced  so  low,  and  the  need  of  more  efficient  labor 
so  keenly  felt,  that  there  would  be  no  motive  remaiuing  to  hold  the  negroes  in 
bondage. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exhaustive  process  should  be  arrested,  it  must  be  by 
means  implying  an  entire  renovation,  ecouomical  and  social,  of  Southern  society. 
There  would  be  needed  new  modes  of  cultivation,  processes  more  refined  and  intel- 
lectual, and,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  laborers  more  intelligent,  who  must  be 
had  either  by  the  introduction  of  free  labor,  or  by  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
slaves.  The  masters  must  resign  themselves  to  become  efficient  men  of  business, 
personal  and  vigilant  overseers  of  their  own  laborers  ;  and  would  find  that  in  theii- 
new  circumstances  successful  industry  was  impossible  without  calling  in  other  mo- 
tives than  the  fear  of  the  lash.  The  immediate  mitigation  of  slavery,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  slaves  would  thus  be  certain  consequences,  and  its  gradual  destruction 
by  the  consent  of  all  concerned,  a  probable  one,  of  the  mere  restriction  of  its  area: 
whether  brought  about  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  States,  and  their  return 
to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  according  to  its  Northern  interpretation,  or  by 
what  Mr.  Cairnes  regards  as  both  more  practical  and  more  desirable,  the  recognition 
of  their  independence,  with  the  Mississippi  for  their  western  boundary. 

Either  of  these  results  would  be  a  splendid,  and  probably  a  decisive  and  final 
victory  over  slavery.     But  the  only  point  on  which  we  hesitate  to  agi;^e  with  Mr. 
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Cairnes  is  in  preferring  the  latter  to  the  former  and  more  complete  issue  of  the  con- 
test. Mr.  Cairnes  is  alarmed  by  what  he  thinks  the  impossibility  of  governing  this 
group  of  States  after  reunion,  unless  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  free  institutions — 
as  conquered  countries,  and  by  militury  lav/.  We  are  unable  to  see  the  impossibil- 
ity. If  reduced  by  force,  the  Slave  Siates  must  submit  at  discretion.  They  could 
no  longer  claim  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Constitution  which  they  had  re- 
belled against.  The  door  which  has  been  left  open  till  now  for  their  voluntary  re- 
turn would  be  closed,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  after  they  had  been  brought  back  by 
force.  In  that  case  the  whole  slave  population  might,  and  probably  would,  be  at 
once  emancipated,  with  compensation  to  those  masters  only  w^ho  had  remained  loy- 
al to  the  Federal  Government,  or  who  may  have  voluntarily  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance before  a  time  fixed.  This  having  been  done,  there  would  be  no  real  danger 
in  restoring  the  Southern  States  to  their  old  position  in  the  Union  It  would  be  a 
diminished  position,  because  the  masters  would  no  longer  be  allowed  representa- 
tives in  Congress  in  right  of  three-fifths  of  their  slaves.  The  slaves  once  freed  and 
enabled  to  hold  property,  and  the  country  thrown  open  to  free  colonization,  in  a  few 
years  there  would  be  a  free  population  in  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  Union.  The 
most  activel}''  disloyal  part  of  the  population,  already  diminished  by  the  war,  would 
probably,  in  great  part  emigrate,  if  the  North  were  successful.  Even  if  the  negroes 
were  not  adnutted  to  the  suffrage,  or  if  their  former  masters  were  able  to  control 
their  votes,  there  is  no  probabihty,  humbled  and  prostrated  as  the  Slave  Power 
would  be,  thatinihe  next  few  years  it  would  rally  sufficiently  to  render  any  use 
which  it  could  make  of  constitutional  freedom  again  dangerous  to  the  Union.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  thinly  peopled  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  some  parts 
even  of  the  South-Eastern  States,  have  even  now  so  few  slaves  that  they  may  be 
made  entirely  free  at  a  very  trifling  expense  in  the  wa}^  of  redemption ;  and  when 
the  probable  great  influx  of  Northern  settlers  into  those  provinces  is  considered,  the 
chance  of  any  dangerous  power  in  the  councils  of  the  United  States  to  be  exercised 
by  the  six  or  seven  cotton  States,  if  allowed  to  retain  their  constitutional  freedom, 
must  appear  so  small  that  there  could  be  little  temptation  to  deny  them  that  com- 
mon right. 

It  may  however  prove  impossible  to  reduce  the  Seceded  States  to  unconditional 
submission  without  a  greater  lapse  of  time,  and  greater  sacrifices,  than  the  North 
may  be  willing  to  endure.  If  so,  the  terms  of  compromise  suggested  by  Mr.  Cairnes 
which  would  secure  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  free  labor,  would  be  a  great  im- 
mediate gain  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  would  probably  in  no  long  period  secure 
its  complete  triumph.  We  agree  Avith  Mr.  Cairnes  that  this  is  the  only  kindoi  com- 
promise w^hich  should  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  That  peace  should  be  made, 
giving  up  the  cause  of  the  quarrel — the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories — 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  happen  to  civilization  and  to 
mankind.  Close  the  territories,  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  countries  not 
now  afflicted  with  it,  and  much  will  already  have  been  done  to  hasten  its  doom,  But 
that  doom  would  still  be  distant  if  the  vast  uncolonized  region  of  Arkansas  and  Tex- 
as, which  alone  is  thought  sufficient  to  form  five  States,  were  left  to  be  filled  up  by 
a  population  of  slaves  and  their  masters  ;  and  no  treaty  of  separation  can  be  regard- 
ed with  any  satisfaction  but  one  which  should  convert  the  whole  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  into  free  soil. 
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EEPLT. 


Hon.  B.  R.  Curtis. — 

Sir  :  You  will  allow  one  of  those  to  whom  you  dedi- 
cate your  pamphlet^  one  sworn  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution,  and  a  friend  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty 
embodied  in  it,  to  reply  to  some  of  its  doctrines,  and 
state  a  few  things  that  occur  on  reading  it. 

You  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  Proclamation  was 
intended  only  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  as  matter 
of  discussion,  as  you  say ;  yet  you  do  not  seem  to  really 
think  so  when  you  take  such  pains  to  prepare  your 
argument  against  the  power  which  the  President  as- 
serts for  himself  I  cannot  think  with  you  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  position  of  the  country  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  this  power  from  being  called  in  question. 
On  the  contrary,  you  assume  the  gravest  responsibility 
that  an  American  can  assume,  in  deliberately  declaring 
that  the  exercise  of  the  highest  war  power  is  the  usur- 
pation of  military  despotism. 

In  candor  it  must  be  said,  that  were  you  as  pure  a 
patriot  as  you  think  yourself  to  be,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  you  would  privately  submit  your  views 
to  the  Executive  who  asserts  this  power,*  and  if  this 
did  not  change  his  opinions  you  would  conscientiously 
abstain  from  giving  public  utterance  to  them. 

For  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.     If  your  argument  can  ^vaiL^^^jp 
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you  will  have  done  more  for  the  traitor  cause  than 
all  the  rebel  armies — for  you  will  disband  our  own. 
Would  an  American  citizen  at  this  hour  feel  no  re- 
straint on  giving  utterance  abroad  to  any  views  he 
might,  however  honestly,  hold  w^hich  would  encourage 
that  foreign  element  which  is  so  hostile  to  our  country 
and  to  our  institutions  ?  Are  you  less  responsible  at 
home  ? 

No,  sir ;  there  is  danger  to  our  country  from  foreign 
states,  not  less  than  from  rebel  arms.  There  is  danger, 
too,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  of  distraction  in  our  own 
country.  It  is  this  you  are  now  assuming  to  encour- 
age (I  will  not  say  intentionally  or  even  consciously) 
by  the  course  you  have  taken. 

What  practical  thing  do  you  hope  tc^  effect  by  your 
argument?  Ton  assume  in  one  place  that  it  is  to 
change  the  counsels  of  the  President,  as  already 
hinted;  then  why  not  address  him?  Again  you  seem 
to  intimate  that  the  people  should  resist  the  operation 
of  martial  law.  Indeed,  you  more  than  seem  to  chal- 
lenge its  application  to  yourself;  but  surely  you  would 
not  wish  to  begin,  nor  to  see  others  begin,  such  an 
opposition. 

It  is  to  be  inferred,  as  you  several  times  state  that 
thirty  days  elapse  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  before 
the  Proclamation  is  to  take  effect,  that  you  hope  rather 
to  rally  a  Congressional  opposition  which  will  annul  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  declare  these  other 
Proclamations  unconstitutional,  as  you  hold  them 
to  be. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  your  arguments  challenge 
consideration.  No  doubt  you  consider  that  you  have 
divested  yourself  of  ''  party  ties."  You  do  not  dream 
that  you  are   resuming  your  old   parlj^^  i^^\9^i^^^ 


You  sincerely  think  you  can  persuade  the  President 
or  Congress  to  annul  these  Proclamations^  and  thus 
preserve  their  liberties.  But  while  you  address  the 
people  as  being  fully  entitled  to  some  weight,  from 
the  position  you  once  held  as  a  magistrate,  you  must 
expect  that  they  will  consider  your  old  and  matured 
opinions  on  matters  that  relate  to  this  question,  and 
which  may  bias  your  opinions  (for  you  are  mortal  like 
the  rest),  as  well  as  your  knowledge  of  the  laws.  In- 
deed, any  man  who  reads  your  condensed  argument 
(on  page  13)  against  the  lawfulness,  ^^in  any  Christian 
or  civilized  sense,  of  the  use  of  such  means  as  the  Pro- 
clamation to  attain  any  end/'  and  your  construction 
of  it  as  invoking  a  servile  war,  will  think  that  if  you 
do  not  resume  your  party  connections  you  do  hold  to 
your  old  opinions,  and  make  due  allowance  for  the 
influences  which  led  you  in  earlier  days  to  argue  for 
the  right  of  the  master  to  come  with  his  slaves  to 
Massachusetts,  and  at  a  later  time  to  give  your  earnest 
support  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  They  will  remem- 
ber, too,  your  protest  against  the  judicial  encroach- 
ments by  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Eeally,  there  are 
few  persons  more  biased  than  you  are  on  this  topic. 
You  naturally  think  the  most  vital  things  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  its  compromises,  and  incline  to  be  jealous 
of  all  power  that  may  disturb  their  balance. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  objects  of  your  pamphlet, 
and  the  influences  likely  to  color  your  thoughts  and 
opinions,  let  your  arguments  be  only  considered  and 
weighed  for  what  they  are  worth  in  themselves. 

Now  the  President  asserts,Wtid  you  say,  that  the 
source  of  the  powers  asserted  by  these  Proclamations 
is  the  authority  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  time  of 
war.     This,  you  concede,  is  derived  solely  Hf^gjrjijy^^OQle 


Constitution.  You  admit,  further,  that  it  is  as  suffi- 
ciently defined  there  as  his  purely  civil  power. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are  these :  "  The 
President  shall  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States." 

It  is  very  well  known  that  in  framing  'the  Consti- 
tution the  original  phrase  used  was  "  executive  power/' 
but  when  the  committee  of  detail  came  to  revise  it^ 
they  thought,  as  it  doubtless  was,  wisest,  instead  of 
attempting  to  define,  limit,  or  enumerate  the  war 
powers  of  the  President,  to  sum  them  all  up  in  this 
one  comprehensive  phrase,  Commander-in-Chief.  This, 
then,  was  used  designedly  as  a  source  of  power,  and 
not  merely  as  a  description  of  an  office  or  a  func- 
tion. 

This  is  a  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  these  days, 
when  the  lovers  of  the  old  forms  of  government  in 
the  old  countries  are  sneering  at  the  impotency  of 
popular  government  in  time  of  war;  and  the  friends  of 
the  slave  power  here  now  seek  to  save  it  by  snatching 
the  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  Commander  sworn 
to  wield  it.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  seen 
the  folly  of  risking  the  choice  of  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  votes  of  States.  They  had  seen  and  felt  the 
need  of  a  dictatorship  under  Washington.  Strong 
lovers  of  liberty  as  they  were,  they  knew  that  this 
highest  national  power  was  an  essential  condition  for 
its  support;  that  it  must  be  reposed  somewhere  in 
the  last  resort,  and  ipey  entrusted  it  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  people's  choice. 

This,  however,  is  less  important  in  weighing  your 
argument,  for  you  admit,  as  indeed   vou  ^^S^^ho-t 


besides  military  law^  that  is,  the  system  of  laws  framed 
by  the  legislature  for  government  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States^  martial  law  is  equally  well 
established. 

You  do  indeed  assert  that  the  only  judicial  decis- 
ions which  have  been  made  touching  the  right  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  suspend  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  have  been  adverse  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  sOj  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government  have  held  to  opinions 
which  were  not  harmonious.  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  this  suggestion  is^  that  the  President,  whose  honesty 
you  profess  not  to  question^  has^  with  the  best  lights, 
held  to  his  own  opinion. 

But,'  sir,  have  not  your  studies  shown  you  that  there 
are  precedents  which  give  him  good  warrant  in  law  for 
this  action? 

Have  not  your  reflections  led  you  to  attach  any 
weight  to  the  fact  that  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commander  and  Executive  head  there  can  be  no 
appeal  ?  or  any  to  those  considerations  growing  out  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  power  to  preserve  national 
existence  ? 

It  is  surprising  that  you  should  deign  to  refer,  as  it 
is  to  be  presumed  you  do,  to  the  decision  of  a  judge 
against  whose  judgment  you  protested  as  usurpation ; 
for  if  in  those  days  he  could  assume  political  power, 
how  much  more  would  he  be  likely  now  to  seek  to 
wield  it  or  control  it  ?  But  in  the  case  of  Merryman, 
in  June,  1861,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  the 
courts  had  had  no  notice,  by  "  proclamation  or  other- 
wise, that  the  President  claimed  this  power ; "  and  the 
case  was  One  of  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  of  Maryland 
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by  a  subordinate  military  officer  residing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  argument,  for  you 
have  to  concede  the  constitutionality  of  martial  law. 

You  admit  that  a  military  commander  has,  under 
the  Constitution,  powers  in  time  of  war  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  citizens,  which  do  not  exist  in 
time  of  peace :  "  The  power  to  use  the  customary 
and  necessary  means  effectually  to  carry  war  on," 
and  that  "without  any  special  legislation." 

You  do,  indeed,  term  this  an  implied  power  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  In  one  sense  it  is  so ;  but  you 
might  as  well  say  that  judgment  was  an  implied 
power  of  the  judges,  in  whom  the  judicial  power  is 
vested.  It  is  not  implied  in  the  sense  of  being  only 
constructive  or  incidental.  It  is  implied  in  the  sense 
of  being  necessarily  involved  in  the  command  with 
which  he  is  invested. 

Now,  acknowledging  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
may,  as  such,  under  the  Constitution,  without  legisla- 
tion, "do  w^hatever  is  necessary  and  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  war  to  accomplish  the  lawful  objects  of 
his  command,"  and  that  he  may  declare  martial  law, 
you  proceed  to  state  that  this  "authority  must  find 
early  limits  somewhere." 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  these  matters  here. 
The  rest  of  what  you  address  to  us  is  as  follows:  — 

"  What,  then,  is  his  authority  over  the  persons  and 
"property  of  citizens?  I  answer,  that,  over  all  per- 
"  sons  enlisted  in  his  forces,  he  has  military  power  and 
"  command ;  that  over  all  persons  and  property  2mthin 
"  the  sphere  of  his  actual  operations  in  the  field  he  may  law- 
"  fully  exercise  such  restraint  and  control  as  the  suc- 
"  cessful  prosecution  of  his  particula^osliiili^tQ^jD  enter- 
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"  prise  may,  in  his  honest  judgment,  absolutely  require  ; 
'^  and  u|)on  such  persons  as  have  committed  offences 
'^  against  any  article  of  war,  he  may,  through  appro- 
"  priate  military  tribunals,  inflict  the  punishment  pre- 
"  scribed  by  law ;  and  there  his  lawful  authority  ends.'" 

For  this  you  state  no  reasons,  you  adduce  no  author- 
ity whatsoever.  You  see,  then,  that  you  rest  all  you 
say  on  those  two  w^ords,  ^^  I  answer." 

You  do,  indeed,  say  that  if  the  Commander-in-Chief 
prescribes  rules  for  future  action,  or  for  citizens  outside 
of  his  lines,  he  is  a  legislator;  but  these  are  only 
making  direct  application  of  your  position. 

You  see,  then,  and  on  reviewing  what  you  have 
addressed  to  the  people  and  President,  will  concede 
that,  after  all,  what  you  urge  does  not  derive  any  ^ 
special  weight  from  your  studies  and  reflections  as  a 
lawyer;  but  results  in  question  of  fact  on  which  your 
conclusions  in  these  dark  and  dangerous  times  are  as 
likely  to  be  colored  as  those  of  other  men. 

When  therefore  you  ask,  in  summing  up,  "  Whence 
do  these  edicts  spring  ? "  and  answer  yourself  in  these 
terms,  '^  They  spring  from  the  assumed  power  to  extend 
martial  law  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  power  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  warrant  whatever  in  the  Constitution," 
you  must  know  that  you  are  declaring  a  matter  for 
which  you  bring  no  proof,  no  authority;  for  which, 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  your  answer  to  a  plain 
question,  which  any  one  whom  you  address  can  answer 
for  himself. 

But,  without  discussion  of  your  answer  in  other  par- 
ticulars, wherein  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  errors, 
do  you  not  see  that  instead  of  warranting  your  sweep- 
ino;  condemnation  of  these  "  Edicts,"  as  you  would  brand  ^^T^ 
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tliem^  your  own  answer  to  your  own  statement  of  the 
question,  on  your  own  law,  sustains  them  all  fully,  as 
"  constitutional  ads  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ?  '' 

What,  pray,  is  the  sphere  of  his  actual  operations  in 
the  field  ?  Unhappily  the  field  of  this  dire  war  is  the 
whole  Union,  and  the  ocean  too.  In  every  State  there  is 
the  army,  enlisted  and  in  service.  In  every  State  there 
.are  traitors,  and  those  aiding  and  abetting  treason  ; 
and  in  treason  all  are  principals.  The  sphere  of  his 
actual  operations  in  the  field  is  not  only  Bull  Run  or 
Antietam,  but  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Boston. 

If  there  be  an  organized  secret  body,  bound,  not 
to  bear  arms,  but  with  voice,  and  pen,  and  purse,  scat- 
tered through  the  loyal  States,  where  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  fife  are  not  heard,  to  be  busy  in  more  danger- 
ous and  potent  service  of  treason,  is  there  no  power  to 
stop  their  nefarious  and  parricidal  arm?  no  efficient, 
instant  military  power,  I  mean  ? 

Agree,  that  merely  from  the  fact  of  war  the  Com- 
mander has  no  right  to  usurp  the  power  to  make  such 
edicts  for  other  ends.  You  do  not  even  insinuate  this, 
that  the  President  does  not  honestly  use  this  merely  as 
a  war  power.  The  question  is,  who  is  to  judge  what 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  his  actual  operations  in  the 
field  ?  Suppose  you  were  a  traitor,  instead  of  a  patriot, 
and  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  knew  that  you  were 
hired  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  write  this  address,  could  he 
not  reach  you  ?  Has  not  the  Commander-in-Chief  lawful 
power  to  stop  a  cargo  of  powder  or  shells  going  out  of 
Portland  or  New  York  ?  Can  he  not  rightfully  arrest 
a  spy  or  traitor  in  Chicago  or  Newburyport  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  simply  absurd  to  say 
that  he  may  take  grain,  and  not  free^^l^e  ijig^^^ri^g 
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raise  it ;  may  not  deprive  the  enemy  of  a  force  which 
is  equal  to  more  than  a  miUion  of  soldiers  ?  It  is  alto- 
gether too  technical  to  say  that  his  Proclamation  cannot 
go  beyond  his  army  in  any  such  sense.  Indeed,  it  is 
simply  absurd.  Martial  law  can  be  declared  over  a 
city  without  a  soldier  in  every  house. 

If  a  Union  army  were  encamped  near  Washington 
but  did  not  actually  occupy  it,  might  not  the  Command- 
er lawfully  declare  martial  law,  to  protect  it  against 
intestine  traitors  assuming  to  control  it  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  civil  power? 

Must  he  sit  with  folded  hands  and  see  a  band  of  con- 
spirators in  garb  of  civilians  vote  another  State  into 
open  rebellion  and  war,  because  he  has  not  occupation 
of  that  State  with  troops  ? 

Sir,  it  would  be  to  drop  the  substance  for  the  shadow 
not  to  believe  that  these  powers  of  war  must  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  the  present  war. 
War  is  waged  by  one  great  section  of  a  country  upon 
the  rest,  and  upon  the  government,  to  coerce  the  peo- 
ple to  yield  to  its  schemes  for  illegal  extension  of  an 
institution  which  must  destroy  the  nation  utterly  or 
surrender  its  pretensions. 

You  yourself  quit  a  high  post  of  (^uty,  being  impo- 
tent to  resist  the  usurpations  of  that  power  under  the 
form  of  law,  for  you  knew  it  to  be  a  plain  fact,  that 
colored  persons  were  citizens  under  the  Constitution,  as 
such  actually  voted  in  North  Carolina  till  1837.  So  we 
thought.  But  you  now  ask  the  Commander  to  reject, 
or  the  Congress  to  snatch  from  him,  powers  which,  in 
the  honest  exercise  of  his  sworn  duty,  he  has  in  time 
of  war  used  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  that  power 
in  open  arms.  '  Posted  by  GoOgk 
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You  call  on  the  legislative  to  resist  the  executive 
power.  You  call  on  the  people  to  refuse  to  obey  their 
Commander-in-Chief.  Is  this  the  part  of  loyalty? 
Why  should  he  or  we  thus  abandon  our  duty  in  this 
hour? 

What  is  the  "  particular  military  enterprise/'  and 
what  does  its  successful  prosecution  absolutely  require  ? 
This  too  you  refer^  as  logically  you  must,  to  "  his  honest 
judgments  Allow  it  to  be,  as  you  state  in  another  con- 
nection, to  assert  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  their  country  over  those  who  refuse 
to  obey  them,  what  does  the  successful  prosecution  of 
that  enterprise  absolutely  require  ?  If  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief, in  the  exercise  of  his  honest  judgment, 
thinks  Emancipation,  then  by  your  own  argument  that 
is  his  sworn  constitutional  duty. 

So,  sir,  you  see  that  this  grandest  of  national  powers, 
the  highest  war  power,  that  which  in  places  invested  by 
the  army  is  essentially  arbitrary,  and  which,  only  as 
this  present  civil  war  may  grow  in  its  proportions,  and 
precisely  as  it  shall  extend,  must  enlarge  with  them 
and  approach  to  actual  dictatorship,  has  a  lawful  con- 
stitutional basis.  In  it  and  by  it  the  whole  nation  in 
war  acts  with  one  will  as  one  man. 

This  power,  which  the  founders  granted,  to  be  used  in 
its  extreme  in  the  direst  exigencies  of  war,  perhaps 
having  no  distinct  anticipation  of  any,  and  certainly  no 
dream  of  such  civil  war,  but  thought  to  be  necessary 
to  preserve  our  liberties  and  nationality  against  foreign 
foes,  has  come  to  the  most  glorious  of  uses.  It  seems, 
to  use  your  language,  as  *^^if  the  entire  social  condition 
of  nine  millions  of  people  had,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  been  allowed  to  depend  on  the  executive  decree  of 
one  man."  You  justly  say,  "  It  will  be  the  most  stupen- 
dous fact  which  the  history  of  the  race  has  exhibited."'^ 
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What  you  look  to  with  such  forebodings^  we  hail 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  You  have  proved  that  it 
is  constitutional  and  lawful.  The  slave  power^  in  time 
of  peace,  with  the  aid  of  parties^  and  through  the  com- 
plex and  secret  machinery  of  various  departments  of 
government^  was  by  irresistible  forms  of  law,  under  the 
Constitution^  leading  the  country  fast  to  certain  ruin. 
It  drew  the  sword.  Then^  as  you  show,  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief was  sworn  to  draw  the  sword  against  it. 
If  that  power  shall  perish  by  the  sword ;  if  the  law  of 
war  —  war  which  they  made  —  shall  be  the  means  of 
the  prospective  or  immediate^  total  or  partial,  extinction 
of  the  slave  power,  it  will  be  worth  to  the  country,  and 
to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  slaves,  all  it  can  cost,  — 
cost  what  it  may  of  treasure,  or,  as  you  say,  "  of  blood- 
shed and  worse  than  bloodshed." 

We  are  not  troubled,  either,  with  your  lucid  state- 
ment that  military  power  is  a  power  to  act,  and  not  a 
power  to  prescribe  rules  for  future  action,  for  it  is  but 
fair,  as  well  as  expedient,  to  give  notice  beforehand 
what  will  be  his  action,  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
modify  theirs  accordingly.  It  takes  time.  An  order, 
which,  in  a  single  house,  could  be  given  on  an  instant's 
notice,  requires  longer  time  to  be  promulgated  through 
a  large  city  like  New  Orleans,  longer  yet  through 
an  extensive  department.  This  seems  short  notice 
enough  for  so  many  States. 

It  is  not  declaring  a  penalty  for  their  future  action. 
It  is  notifying  the  rebels  when  this  act  will  take  effect, 
unless  they  remove  existing  causes ;  for  the  President 
has  already  by  law  proclaimed  what  States  are  in 
rebellion.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  speak  of  the  acts 
of  the  President  as  done  in  what  he  "  may  perhaps  re- 
gard as  having  some  flavor  of  the  spirit  of  tJigtef^H^fooQlc 
tution?"     I  do  not.  °''    ^  ^ 
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Furthermore,  you  make  no  discrimination.  You  do, 
indeed,  print  as  a  preface  extracts  from  the  emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  of  Sept.  22  ;  the  martial  law  Procla- 
mation of  Sept.  24 ;  and  the  orders  of  the  War  De- 
partment thereunder  of  Sept.  26,  with  a  line  of  al- 
leged statement  to  the  Chicago  delegation ;  you  state 
what  you  regard  as  the  legal  effect  of  them ;  but  you 
include  all  in  one  sweeping  condemnation;  and  for 
this  reason,  as  you  state,  that  the  powers  of  the  consti- 
tutional war-right  to  declare  martial  law  do  not  extend 
over  the  territory  or  the  persons  embraced  in  them. 

But  of  this  fact  who  is  made  the  lawful  judge  ?  Do 
not  your  studies  and  reflections  satisfy  you  that  the 
President  was  the  lawful  judge  of  the  necessity  on 
which  he  first  acted  in  calling  out  troops  under  the  old 
statute  of  1795? 

Do  you  really  think  or  hope  to  make  the  Commander 
or  the  country  think  that  any  subordinate,  private,  civil- 
ian or  Congressman  has  the  right  to  judge  what  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  military  enterprise  demands, 
or  that  any  one  can  define  the  lines  and  limits  of  mili- 
tary operations  save  the  Commander-in-Chief?  Can 
Congress  declare  there  shall  be  no  martial  law  save  in 
the  army  encamped  on  the  Potomac  ?  Perhaps  they 
may,  if  by  law  it  is  their  right,  if  they  can  by  law  con- 
fine all  operations  of  the  rebels  within  that  locality, 
prevent  all  aid  and  comfort  to  them  elsewhere,  secure 
ample  force  on  that  spot  to  meet  them,  and  ensure 
peace  everywhere  else.  But  they  cannot  otherwise 
do  it. 

But  is  it  the  right  of  Congress  ?  Certainly  not,  you 
concede,  when  you  say  the  Commander-in-Chief  may 
himself  declare  martial  law. 

But  if  it  were  the  ris^ht  of  Congress,  and  withiru 
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their  power^  would  it  not^  on  your  own  ground^  be 
clearly  their  duty  not  to  do  it  ?  Congress  has  power 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof" 

Now  you  admit  there  are  exigencies  in  which  the 
Executive  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  ''  neces- 
sary exercise  of  mere  power/'  and  may  justly  look  for 
indemnity,  which  should  be  always  accorded  upon  the 
clearest  admission  of  legal  wrong.  Of  course,  then, 
Congress  would  be  bound  to  ratify  what  he  has  hon- 
estly done,  believing  himself  to  have  the  lawful  right 
to  do  it. 

But  this,  too,  need  not  be  followed  further,  for  the 
reason  that  Congress,  at  the  two  recent  sessions,  did 
enact  laws,  of  which,  with '  others,  you  take  no  notice, 
which  to  a  great  extent  would,  if  it  were  needed,  war- 
rant the  declaration  of  martial  law ;  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  true,  in  fact,  that  the  Proclamation  does 
establish  martial  law  over  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Statute,  ch.  195,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  seize  all  the  estate  of  any  person  owning 
property  in  any  loyal  State  who  shall  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion.  May  he  not  appoint  provost 
marshals  to  do  that  service  ? 

Moreover,  you  admit  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has  power  to  declare  martial  law,  and  the  proclamation 
of  Sept.  24,  and  the  orders  under  it,  only  puts  under 
martial  law  those  in  the  United  States  affording  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  against  the  United  States. 
Your  complaint  then  is  that  he  has  not  put  the  whole 
people  under  the  law,  but  traitors  alone. 

But  is  it  so  plain  that  this  is  not  just  tl^stSfW^JWjOQlc 
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which  he  ought  to  keep  the  wheels  of  civil  government 
in  motion  for  those  who  hold  to  their  allegiance,  but 
sweep  into  the  net  of  military  power  those  who  are 
guilty  of  treason  ?  It  seems  as  if  this  military  sifting 
of  the  people  were  the  very  thing  needed  now.  Were 
we  at  war  with  France,  there  would  be  obvious  lines  of 
nationality  and  locality.  Now,  when  foes  and  friends 
are  mixed  together,  this  is  impossible,  and  he  puts  the 
traitors  under  martial  law  as  a  distinct  class.  Would 
you  rather,  because  the  draft  is  resisted  in  one  district 
in  Pennsylvania,  because  one  merchant  in  New  York 
ships  munitions  of  war  to  the  enemy,  or  one  man  in 
Boston  is  furnishing  them  more  material  aid  and  com- 
fort, that  all  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts were  put  under  martial  law,  than  that  the  guilty 
ones  alone  should  suffer  ? 

No,  Mr.  Curtis ;  the  course  you  urge  on  us,  the  plan 
you  seek  to  aid  for  Congress,  is  not  the  true  course. 
Frankly,  it  must  be  said  the  course  you  take  is  not  the 
one  you  ought  to  follow  when  you  seek  to  "  act  for 
your  country." 

What  you  call  the  people  to  do  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  law.  It  would  lead  to  anar- 
chy. 

Indeed,  sir,  you,  who  make  this  appeal,  ought,  as 
much  as  any  man,  to  consider  that  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  people  feel  and  know  that  what  is  done 
in  this  hour  is  not  done  because  we  are  in  a  state  of 
anarchy;  does  not  rest  on  the  acquiescence  of  the 
country  from  an  overwhelming  necessity,  but  is  well 
grounded  in  the  Constitution  and  laws.  Is  not  this  the 
secret  of  the  conscious  strength  of  the  nation  ?  And 
what  is  the  tendency  of  your  counsel  but  to  shear  it 
of  this  strength,  and  make  it  the  laughi|^%^ci2Jftj)^^e 
world  ? 
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No^  Mr.  Curtis ;  tlie  people  will  not^  when  you  con- 
cede that  these  steps  are  from  lawful  authority,  be 
guilty  of  the  unpatriotic  folly  of  trying  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  because  you  think  that  in  the 
exercise  of  lawful  power  he  has  not  held  to  the 
division  of  things  or  the  ends  of  the  war  which  meet 
your  sanction  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  not  convict  himself  of  the  fickleness  or  weakness 
with  which  you  seem  to  think  he  moves. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  think  that  he 
should,  even  in  war^  hold  to  the  compromises  of  1850 ;  at 
any  rate,  the  most  charitable  construction  of  your  advice 
is  to  suppose  that  you  view  things  from  the  position  of 
a  supporter  of  those  measures.  You  '^  severed  your  old 
party  connections."  But  you  mistake  in  saying  that 
you  never  resumed  them.  You  do  now  resume  them. 
This  act  of  yours  you  must  know  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient aid  you  can  render  to  the  opposition  seeking  to 
organize  itself  against  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and, 
in  time  of  war,  that  is  to  array  a  force  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  country  itself 

There  are  many  things  in  what  you  have  addressed 
to  us  which  are  open  to  remark  and  censure  besides 
those  here  alluded  to,  —  intimations  as  to  the  President, 
and  intimations  as  to  the  policy  of  the  government; 
some  express  and  many  covert  intimations,  and  many 
expressions  which  you  would  censure  in  another,  and 
which  are  more  censurable  in  you. 

Do  you  think  you  keep  within  the  range  of  dispas- 
sionate discussion  when  you  speak  of  the  President 
acting  ''  by  his  mere  will ; "  ''  violating  the  laws  by  phys- 
ical force  \ "  "  violating  his  oath  of  office  ; "  ''  borrowing 
weapons  from  the  armory  of  military  power ; "  of  his 
''  edicts  "  and  "  delegating  his  mastership  to  satraps ;  " 
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when  you  talk  of  "  mere  executive  control/'  "  penal 
edicts/'  "  consuming  principles  of  liberty/'  '^  making  him- 
self a  legislator ;  "  reminding  Congress  what  it  may  do 
"  in  thirty  days/'  saying  to  the  people  that ''  he  cannot 
effect  any  fatal  mischief  if  they  be  right  ?  " 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  adroit  profession  of  fair- 
ness in  assuming  that  he  wishes  such  discussion  as  this  ? 
Why  do  you  so  parade  one  change  of  his  counsels  and 
ironically  charge  him  with  fickleness  ?  What  do  you 
mean  when  you  say  ''  Since  Charles  I.  lost  his  head^ 
there  has  been  no  king  in  England  who  could  make 
such  laws  ?  " 

Do  you  mean  to  say  if  a  king  of  England  lost  his 
head  for  such  law  a  fortiori  should  a  President  ?  The 
cases  have  no  parallel,  but  you  seem  to  hint  they 
ought  to  have  this. 

Why  do  you  say  you  ''  fear  no  present  application 
of  this  Proclamation  and  these  orders/'  in  such  terms 
that  men  will  be  as  likely  to  construe  it  a  challenge  as 
a  mere  statement  of  your  reliance  on  the  expectation 
of  the  President  that  all  these  questions  were  open  to 
the  people,  and  of  your  own  freedom  from  bias,  and 
your  honest  wish  and  actual  aim  to  support  the  govern- 
ment? 

I  must  say,  in  all  due  respect,  but  with  the  plain 
truth  the  time  calls  for,  these  may  be  read  as  showing 
evil  intent.     I  think  it  comes  from  your  bias.      '^ 

It  is  very  clear  that  if  these  powers  be  not  applied 
in  the  present  case  (for,  though  wrong  in  you  to  open 
the  discussion,  it  may  be  expedient  to  let  it  when  open 
be  exhausted,  if  only  to  show  how  well  grounded  is  the 
power  of  the  nation  in  war),  your  own  charge  concern- 
ing the  fugitive  slave  bill  to  the  grand  jury,  "  that  the 
"  law  does  not  permit  influential  persons  to  incite  igno- 
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"  rant^  unreflecting  or  desperate  men  to  action^  and  then 
"retire  and  await  in  safety  the  result  of  the  violence 
"  they  cause.  To  permit  this  would  not  only  be  incon- 
"  sistent  with  sound  policy,  but  with  a  due  regard  to 
"  the  just  responsibilities  of  men.  The  law  does  not 
"  permit  it.  They  who  have  the  wickedness  to  plan 
"  and  incite,  and  aid,  and  who  perform  any  part,  how- 
"  ever  minute,  are  justly  deemed  guilty  of  this  offence, 
(treason),"  —  might  with  infinitely  more  reason,  and  no 
extension  of  the  law  or  facts  beyond  those  in  that  case, 
be  applied  to  you  should  violence  ensue.  I  know  you 
do  not  intend  this.  Nor  did  they ;  "  Oh  no,  they  coun- 
selled no  violence."  But  your  own  rule  was  advice 
intended  to  incite,  and,  inciting,  rendered  the  counsellor 
responsible  for  violence  which  followed. 

These,  however,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  point  out 
further.   It  is  enough  to  enter  a  protest  against  them. 

You  seem  to  have  had  a  lurking  consciousness  of  the 
fallacy  of  your  work  when  you  chose  for  it  the  title  — 
Executive  Power ;  the  very  words  the  founders  rejected 
to  substitute  in  lieu  of  them  the  terms  Commander-in- 
Chief  You  assume  to  intimate  very  much,  to  us  and 
to  the  President,  in  dedicating  your  argument  to  those 
who  have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution ;  much 
when  you  address  yourself  to  citizens  who  value  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  which  it  embodies  ;  and  more 
yet  when  you  affirm  that  that  Constitution  is  the  only 
security  for  the  preservation  of  those  principles. 

Perhaps  you  mean  that  you  fear  that  the  powers 
given  may  be  used  for  the  end  of  emancipation,  instead 
of  that  being  a  means  for  the  objects  of  the  war.  Do 
not  fear  that.  The  people  will  not  go  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  law.  But  in  this  hour,  when  they  are  dividing 
into  those   who  favor  and  those  who  oppose  the^n-       t 
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croachments  of  the  slave  power,  do  not  ask  any  but 
those  who  openly  or  covertly  favor  that  power  to  take 
the  course  you  point  out.  The  principles  of  civil  liber- 
ty embodied  in  the  Constitution  will  be  worked  out 
under  it,  not  at  all  as  you  advise,  but  in  the  only  course 
worthy  of  a  nation,  the  leadership  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  sustained  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  loyal  people 
and  a  loyal  legislature  ;  by  the  responsible  performance 
of  the  high  duties  intentionally  vested  in  him  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, by  the  Constitution  granted  to  him  in 
those  terms,  as  embracing  all  those  powers  without 
which  (as  was  justly  remarked  by  one  in  the  discussion 
about  conferring  them)  "  perhaps  the  independence  of 
America  would  not  have  been  established." 

Sir,  we  believe  the  President,  whilst  mindful  of  his 
oath  in  not  going  beyond  the  Constitution,  will  remem- 
ber how  it  binds  him  to  do  his  duty,  and  not  fear  nor 
falter  in  using  those  great  war  powers  given  him  by 
the  Constitution  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  (as  he  is 
honest,  as  you  admit)  we  stand  before  the  country, 
before  the  world,  and  before  our  God,  and  say  we  will 
keep  our  oaths,  and  call  on  you  to  keep  yours,  and  as 
a  good  citizen  give  to  him  your  unconditional  support. 

Your  fellow-citizen, 

LIBERTAS. 

Boston,  October  21,  1862. 
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APPENDIX 


1.    Mitchell  vs.  Harmony^  13  Howard^  115,  is  one  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis  states  that  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  commanding  general "  has 
the  right  to  appropriate  private  property  to  the  public  service."  The  marginal  note 
states  also  that  the  Court  decided  that  he  might  take  it  "  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy." 

Chief  Justice  Taney  further  stated  that  "  ^/'  «  citizen  he  found  engaged  in  illicit 
traffic  with  the  enemy ^  his  goods  are  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,^^  and  "if  preparing 
to  leave  the  American  troops  for  that  purpose,  the  seizure  and  detention  of  his  prop- 
erty, to  prevent  its  execution,  would  have  been  fully  justified." 

They  decided  another  thing  in  the  words  of  the  marginal  note,  —  "  the  facts  as  they 
appeared  to  the  officer  must  furnish  the  rule  for  the  application  of  these  principles.''^ 


2.    Luther  vs.  Borden,  7  Howard,  1,  is  the  other  case  cited. 

What  Mr.  Curtis  cites  is  an  extract  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  J.  Woodbury. 

The  Supreme  Court  fully  sustained  martial  law  as  declared  by  Khode  Island,  in 
its  civil  war,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  as  "  a  power  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  every  government,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  free  institutions,  and 
as  necessary  to  the  States  of  this  Union  as  to  any  other  governments^  "The  State 
itself,"  says  the  Chief  Justice,  "  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  crisis 
demands.  And  if  the  government  of  Khode  Island  deemed  the  armed  opposition  so 
formidable,  and  so  ramified  throughout  the  State  as  to  require  the  use  of  its  military 
force  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  we  see  no  ground  upon  which  this  Court 
can  question  its  authority.  It  was  a  state  of  war;  and  the  established  government 
resorted  to  the  rights  and  usages  of  war  to  maintain  itself,  and  to  overcome  the  un- 
lawful opposition.  And  in  that  state  of  things,  the  officers  engaged  in  its  military 
service  might  lawfully  arrest  any  one  who,  from  the  information  before  them,  they 
had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  was  engaged  in  the  insurrection ;  and  might  order 
a  house  to  be  forcibly  entered  and  searched,  where  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  he  might  be  there  concealed.  Without  the  power  to  do  this,  martial  law 
and  the  military  array  of  the  government  would  be  mere  parade,  and  rather  encour- 
age attack  than  repel  it." 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  too,  that  under  the  statute  of  1795  the  President  was  the 
sole  and  final  judge  of  the  exigency  requiring  him  to  call  out  the  militia.  He  perti- 
nently asked,  —  "After  the  President  has  called  out  the  militia  is  a  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  authorized  to  inquire  whether  his  decision  was  right?"  and 
replied,  —  "If  the  judicial  power  extends  so  far,  the  guarantee  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  guarantee  of  anarchy,  not  of  order."  This  was 
the  statute  under  which  President  Lincoln  made  his  first  call.  ><^  t 
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Accordingly,  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the  rule  that  "  wherever  a  statute  gives 
a  discretionary  power  to  any  person,  to  be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of 
certain  facts,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction  that  the  statute  constitutes  him  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts." 

Mr.  Curtis  admits  that  our  Constitution  gives  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  power 
to  declare  martial  law,  which  he  thus  defines :  "  The  will  of  a  military  commander 
operating  without  any  restraint,  save  his  judgment,  upon  the  lives,  upon  the  property, 
upon  the  entire  social  and  individual  condition  of  all  over  whom  this  law  extends." 

But  Mr.  Curtis  says,  —  "This  power  must  have  limits  somewhere."  His  whole 
argument  on  this  subject  rests  on  his  assumption  that  Congress  or  the  people  are  to 
judge  of  the  limits.    The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  very  opposite  principles. 


3.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  power  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  has  not  in  so 
many  terms  been  given  either  to  the  executive  or  legislative  department.  The 
whole  argument  to  show  that  it  does  belong  to  the  legislative  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  article  1,  section  9,  is  an  enumeration  of  prohibitions  on  Congress  alone.  Is  this 
clearly  so?  The  prohibition  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury' 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,"  and  that  "  no  person  holding 
any  office,"  &c.,  shall  "  accept  of  any  present,  title,"  &;c.,  seem  to  have  no  such  appli- 
cation. 

Moreover,  if  Congress  might  by  law  provide  for  it,  would  it  follow  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief could  not  in  war  do  it  ? 

This  power  is  in  its  nature  executive.  It  eminently  pertains  to  the  national  military 
head  as  a  war  power  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 


4.  The  questions  as  to  the  despotic  power  of  the  King  of  England  as  a  prerogative  of 
his  royal  authority  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  part  of  the  civil  government,  to  establish 
commissions-courts,  and  subject  the  subject  to  martial  law  or  trial  by  any  but  the 
regular  process  of  law,  have  no  sort  of  application  to  this  subject. 
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TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

IJrestlr^nt  of  tlje  Umttb  0tat€0. 


Sir — The  imdersigned  having  some  reason  to  believe  that  certain  views 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of'  the  coun- 
try, shortly  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  touching  the  civil  war  then 
and  still  pending,  and  the  measures  which  in  his  judgment  were  best 
adapted  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue  were  received  with  kindness,'^'  ven- 
tures to  trespass  again  on  your  attention  by  recurring  to  one  of  die  topics 
then  adverted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments which  have  since  occurred,  and  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
existing  posture  of  our  affairs. 

That  topic  is  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Slates  now  in  insurrection  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States — an  institution  which  has  up  to  this 
time  (as  is  believed,)  proved  an  element  of  strength  to  the  rebel  cause. 
I'he  undersigned  will  inquire  whether  a  policy  cannot  now  be  inaugu- 
rated and  pursued  which  will  make  that  same  institution  not  only  a  source 
of  weakness  to  the  insurrection,  but  an  active  agent  for  its  overthrow. 


^  The  paper  here  referred  to  was  laid  before  the  President  through  the  agency  of 
an  Hon.  member  of  his  Cabinet,  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  1861.  Most  of  the 
topics  adverted  to  are  now  bygone,  but  the  subjoined  paragraph  appertains  to  the 
subject  discussed  in  these  pages: 

''  §  6.  But  what  I  deem  of  the  first  importance  is  an  expedition  into  Texas,  and 
perhaps  two  expeditions,  the  one  by  land  and  the  other  by  sea.  I  suppose  the  force 
for  the  former  should  be  collected  in  South-western  Missouri,  and  should  move 
through  Western  Arkansas  into  Northern  Texas.  There  are  many  loyal  citizens  in 
Northern  and  Western  Texas  who,  it  is  believed,  on  the  appearance  of  an  adequate 
force  would  rally  to  the  national  standard,  and  then  the  same  policy  could  be  pur- 
suedj  which  has  been  attended  with  so  much  success  in  Western  Virginia.  A  loyal 
State  government  (executive,  legislative  and  judicial)  could  be  organized.  United 
States  Senators  could  be  re-elected,  and  very  likely  we  could  have  them  in  their 
seats  by  the  first  of  January  next,  and  what  is  of  much   greater   consequence,  w^e 
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The  consideration  of  this  question  has  been  rendered  urgent  by  the 
recent  Proclamation  of  the  President,  announcing  that  unless  the  rebels 
submit  and  return  to  their  allegiance  within  a  prescribed  period,  he  will 
then,  by  another  public  act,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 
the  authority  of  the  Government  continues  to  be  spurned,  and  will  pro- 
claim all  slaves  within  those  Hmits  thenceforth  emancipated  and  free. 

Directly  opposite  views  have  been  taken,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
the  efficacy  and  value  of  the  proposed  measure.  By  some  it  has  heen 
insisted  that  the  success  of  our  arms  and  the  reduction  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States,  at  least  pro  tanto,  w^ould  be  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  emancipation,  and  that  therefore  a  Proclamation  of  that  which  can  only 
follow  from  success  to  be  achieved  by  other  means  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  contribute  in  anv  degree  to  that  success.  They  say  that  the  United 
States  must  first  conquer  before  they  can  emancipate,  and  then  emancipa- 
tion will  not  be  necessary,  for  conquest,  however  proper  it  may  be  as  an 
act  of  retribution.  They  insist  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  adopt  a  measure 
as  means  to  an  end  which  can  only  be  brought  into  activity  after  that  end 
has  been  realized.  Not  a  few  contend  that  no  effort  on  our  part  can  pos- 
sibly subdue  the  rebellion,  and  that  therefore  a  proclamation  of  liberty 
would  be  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen. 

But  another  class  (quite  numerous  at  home,)  indulge  in  anticipations  of 
advantages  to  result  from  the  proposed  measure  of  the  most  extensive 
character.  According  to  them,  little  else  is  wanting  to  carry  universal 
dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  insurrectionists,  and  to  bring  large  accessions- 
of  strength  to  the  side  of  law  and  order,  than  such  a  Proclamation.  They 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  whole  servile  population  of  the  rebel 
States  as  loyal  to  the  Government  and  faithful  to  the  Union,  but,  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  they  instinctively  embrace  our  cause^ 
from  a  desire  for  liberty,  rather  than  from  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  free  government,  or  even  of  the  advantages  which  they  are 
likely  to  derive  from  the  success  of  our  arms.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  contended  that  the  servile  class  can,    though    unarmed,  be  made,  in 


should  by  recognizing  such  government  (as  the  true  government  of  Texas)  acquire 
the  power  of  dividing  that  State,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  resolutions  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union.  A  State  formed  out  of 
Western  Texas  would  unquestionably  exonerate  itself  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  if 
not  immediately,  at  no  remote  day,  and  thus  we  can  carry  the  domain  of  freedom 
from  Kansas  to  the  Gulf,  and  erect  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  further  spread  of 
slavery  over  this  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  close  this  war  with  slavery 
resting  on  the  Rio  Grande,  we  shall  have  (though  the  rebels  now  submit  and  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance)  another  outbreak  and  another  civil  war  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  consequences  likely  to  result  from  establishing  freedom  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  will  auggesi 
themselves  at  once  to  every  reflecting  mind." 
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various  ways,  highly  useful  auxiliaries,  and  to  contribute  mucli  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  armies,  whether  stationary  or  in  the  field,  and  that  if  we 
choose  to  put  arms  in  their  hands  they  will,  on  being  properly  officered 
and  drilled,  constitute  a  most  valuable  addition  to  oar  forces,  and  so  change 
the  preponderance  in  our  favor  as  to  enable  us  to  carry  forward,  within  a 
brief  space,  the  contest  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  quite  certain  that,  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposite  views  shall  prove  correct,  will  turn 
entirely  on  the  measures  adopted  to  carry  out  the  new  policy. 

How  then  should  the  subject  be  treated  to  render  emancipation,  in  the 
rebel  States,  a  measure  of  efficacy  and  power?  We  have  presented  to  us 
in  these  few  words,  a  question  of  statesmanship  of  great  complexity  and 
great  difficulty — one  which  may  well  occupy  the  anxious  thoughts  of  our 
patriotic  Chief  Magistrate,  and  of  his  associates  in  the  Government,  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all    their  powers. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  many 
topics  of  inquiry,  like  the  following : 

1.  After  emancipation  shall  be  proclaimed,  are  slaves  of  every  class,  as 
our  armies  advance  into  the  rebel  territory,  to  be  welcomed  within  our 
lines — men,  women  and  children,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  sick  and 
the  infirm  ? 

2.  Are  they  to  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  our  main  armies  only, 
or  may  they  resort  also  to  columns  and  detachments  of  every  class  ? 

3.  As  any  army,  column,  or  detachment  moves  in  advance,  or  retreat, 
are  all  adhering  contrabands  to  move  also  in  the  same  connection  ? 

Who  is  to  furnish  them  with  transportation,  and  is  it  not  certain  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  rush  and  the  collision  of  hostile  armies  that  theh*  free- 
dom will  be  merely  nominal? — freedmen  one  day  and  slaves   the  next! 

4.  Our  object  is  to  overrun  and  subdue  the  insurrectionary  States,  to 
compel  them  to  submit  to  a  lawful  and  just  government.  As  we  advance 
into  States  or  parts  of  States,  that  are  densely  populated  with  slaves,  where 
Bumericaily  they  are  fully  equal  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  whites,  is  it 
not  certain  that  our  armies  will  be  clogged  and  embarrassed  by  the  vast 
horde  that  will  rush  to  their  protection  ?  But,  be  the  number  greater  or 
smaller,  how  are  they  to  be  fed,  clothed,  housed  and  cared  for  ? 

5.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  women  and  •  children,  and  what  with 
the  aged,  the  sick  and   the  infirm  ? 

6.  No  doubt  a  large  number  of  the  able-bodied  men  can  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  connection  with  our  armies,  but  recollect  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  this  class  is  vast.  In  the  whole  of  the  rebel  States  and  parts 
of  States  there  are  not  less  than  3,500,000  of  slaves,  and  at  least  750,000 
abie-bodied  males,  of  whom  10  -per  cent  are  probably  all    that  could  be 
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employed  as  teamsters,  laborers,  cooks,  servants,  <fec.,  in  our  armies.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  balance  ?  What  with  vagabond  negroes,  the  idle 
and  the  vicious  ? 

v.  So  far  as  the  Proclamation  may  excite  fears  of  servile  insurrection, 
and  thus  compel  the  rebels  to  withdraw  their  forces  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  firesides,  its  effects  will  be  alike  just  and  salutary.  I  am  sure 
that  the  good  heart  of  our  President  w^ould  prompt  hira  to  exert  every 
power  which  he  can  command  to  prevent  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
men,  women  and  children.  The  duty  which  will  be  incumbent  on  us,  to 
maintain  order  among  the  freedmen  and  to  cause  the  laws  of  humanity  to 
be  respected,  will  be  imperative;  and  if  we  fail  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty,  in  any  marked  degree,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  cry  out  against 
us. 

8.  r>ut  the  freedmen  can  be  armed.  If  so,  how,  and  to  what  extent  ? 
That  they  can  be  drilled  and  made  effective  by  competent  officers  is,  in  my 
judgment,  certain.  Some  reference  must  be  had  to  the  prejudice  of  color, 
as  heartless  as  it  is  cruel.  Could  our  volunteers  be  brought  to  act  with 
them,  with  the  requisite  cordiality  ?  If  brought  into  the  field,  should  any 
of  them  be  captured  and  the  rebels  refuse  to  observe,  in  respect  to  them, 
the  laws  of  war,  what  can  we  do  ?  Suppose  they  return  them  into  sla- 
very, are  we  to  retaliate  ?  This  we  have  not  done  in  the  deplorable  case 
of  colored  seamen,  treacherously  captured  at  an  early  day  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  and  sold  into  slavery. 

9.  In  some,  perhaps  most  of  the  insurrectionary  States,  there  are  many 
citizens  who  are  at  heart  loyal,  and  who  would  gladly  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, if  they  could  be  protected  by  the  Government.  Overrunning  these 
States  will  amount  to  little  or  nothing,  unless  we  can  find,  in  the  class 
adverted  to,  a  nucleus  of  loyalty  around  whom  can  rally  the  indifferent 
and  the  neutral — in  short,  the  whole  crowd  who  instinctively  take  the 
side  of  the  stronger  party.  We  have  a  good  illustration  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  where  loyalty  has  now  a  decided  majority,  from  this  cause,  and 
this  only.  How  far  will  arming  the  negroes  tend  to  alienate  the  truly 
loyal  in  fsny  State,  and  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  such  a  nucleus? 

10.  It  should  be  recollected  that  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  policy  in- 
dicated, but  only  suggesting  topics  for  consideration,  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  properly  disposed  of.  If  any  considerable  number  of  them  are  to 
be  armed,  may  not  this  class  of  troops  be  advantageously  employed  in 
doing  garrison  and  other  stationary  duty,  thus  liberating  other  and  per- 
haps more  efficient  troops  for  operations  in  the  field  ?  I  w-ould  suggest 
also,  whether  it  would  not  be  sound  policy  to  employ  them  in  our  navy, 
as  rnnrines  and  sailors,  where  (as  is  well  knov^n)  they  w^ould  encounter 
liLtle  of  the   prejudice  of  color.     A  distinguished  officer  of  the    navy   told 
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me  that  it  takes  about  tbree  5^ears  to  make  good  sailors  of  raw  hands. 
Under  good  white  officers,  they  could  be  drilled  and  made  expert  as  ma- 
rines in  a  very  short  time.  Tlie  officer  above  alluded  to  seemed  to  receive 
the  suggestion  which  I  make  with  favor.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  considera- 
ble number  of  colored  young  men  and  boys,  perhaps  several  thousand ; 
could  be  introduced  into  the  navy,  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  service^ 
and  I  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  encourage  their  introduction  also 
into  the  mcrclirmt  service.  If  emancipation  is  to  be  our  policy,  the  more 
of  these  poor  creatures  we  can  place  beyond  the  possibihty  of  being  re- 
turned into  servitude  the  better. 

11.  But,  in  this  business,  how,  Mr.  President,  can  you  trust  the  officers 
of  your  armies  ?  It  is  understood  that  many  of  them  have  already  set 
at  defiance  a  })eremptory  act  of  Congress.  JIow  much  respect  will  this 
class  pay  to  a  pi'oclamation  ?  The  eye  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  will  have 
to  be  quick  to  detect  and  his  hand  swift  to  punish,  if  conformity  to  the 
contemplated  policy  by  some  is  even  nominal. 

12.  But  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  this  con- 
nection, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  people  of  any  State 
submit  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  their  will  is  to  determine  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  t<  lerate  slavery.  The  idea  of  holding  any  State  or 
group  of  States  in  perm.anent  subjection  to  the  United  States  as  territories, 
I  deem  wild  and  chimerical  to  the  last  degree.  The  moment  they  submit 
and  form  a  loyal  State  government,  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial, 
we  shall  have  to  accord  to  them  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  self- 
government.  Such  State  or  States  will  send  their  senators  and  represent- 
atives to  Congress,  who  will  be  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble pressure  of  public  sentiment  resulting  from  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
the  embarrassments  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  universal  anxiety  to  end 
the  war,  would  compel  any  administration  to  withdraw  our  armies  from 
such  State  or  States,  and  to  leave  the  people  to  themselves.  The  present 
Executive  would  need  no  such  promptings,  but  would  rejoice  beyond 
measure  in  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  freed- 
man  in  any  such  case  ?  Would  they  not  forthwith  be  legislated  back 
into  slavery,  at  least  in  all    the  cotton  States,  and  is  it  not   certain    that 

such  legislation  would  be  upheld  by  the  Judiciary,  both  State  and  Na- 
tional, any  proclamation  or  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ? 

]  3.  To  form  a  sound  judgment  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
into  view  all  the  elements  of  the  case,  the  physical,  moral,  financial  and 
political  elements.  Of  the  three  first  I  do  not  propose  now  to  speak.  In 
adverting  to  the  last,  reference  must  be  had  botli  to  our  foreign  and  do- 
Diestic  relations.      Of   the  former,    that  is  to  say,  whether    theie  is  any 
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danger  of  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  and  how  far  the  proposed 
policy  is  likely  to  obviate  that  danger,  or  to  thwart  a  hostile  purpose,  oth- 
ers, who  are  in  a  situation  to  be  much  better  informed  than  1  am,  must 
judge.  But  our  domestic  relations  present,  as  I  think,  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter for  reflection.  The  ill  success  of  our  arms,  combined  with  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  an  aversion  to  a  draft  so  long 
impending,  have  enabled  unscrupulous  demagogues  to  unfurl  a  party  ban- 
ner with  success,  and  to  carry  against  the  friends  of  the  Administration 
the  elections  in  several  important  States.  There  is  some  prospect  that 
the  opposition  may  obtain  a  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  what  will  result  from  this  state  of  things  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
see. Certainly,  in  carrying  on  any  war,  and  particularly  a  great  civil 
war,  harmony  and  unanimity  among  the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  of  the  first  importance.  I  would  further  observe,  that  the 
case  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  commanding  generals,  to 
whose  incapacity  our  ill  success  is  (it  is  believed)  in  a  great  measure  due, 
are  and  ever  have  been  politically  a-sociated  with  these  demagogueical 
agitators — were  utterly  opposed  to  the  accession  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration to  place  and  power,  and  have  not  at  any  time  sympathized  with 
its  views,  purposes  and  policy.  No  officer  is  fit  to  lead  our  armies  in 
such  a  struggle  as  that  now  pending,  unless  his  heart  is  in  the  cause. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  on  such  an  occasion  party  distinctions  should  be 
dismissed,  or  laid  aside,  (as  they  have  been  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the 
present  Executive,)  it  is  no  more  than  common  prudence  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  any  of  the  old  leaven  that  may  possibly  remain  to  influence 
the  official  course  of  those  intrusted  with  commands,  particularly  such  as 
are  of  great  significance  and  importance.  I  trust  that  there  is  no  cause  to 
suspect  in  any  case  positive  infidelity  or  downright  treachery,  but  never- 
theless, it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  by  reason  of  such  a  malign  influ- 
ence some  of  our  military  leaders  may  have  been  made  less  enterprising, 
energetic  and  determined  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  But  the 
noble  conduct  of  many  who  did  not  favor  the  election  of  our  present  Chief 
Magistrate  in  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  their  country  and  its  government, 
amidst  the  most  imminent  perils,  determined  to  stand  by  our  good  old 
flag  and  to  maintain  our  indispensable  Union,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
There  are  enough  of  this  class  to  be  brought  forward  aid  placed  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  to  relieve  the  Administration  from  any  suspicion  of 
being  influenced  by  any  other  than  patriotic  motives  in  dismissing  (as  I 
trust  they  will  promptly  hereafter,)  all  laggards  and  imbeciles  to  that 
obscurity  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

But  enough  on   these  preliminary  topicvS — I  wish  the   approach    more 
nearly,  the  high  question  of  State  policy  arising  from  this  slavery  business. 
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In  dealing  with  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  season  for  the 
second  campaign  of  this  deplorable  war  is  about  to  close,  but  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  some  telling  blow  or  blows  may  yet  be  inflicted  on  the 
rebels  before  winter  sets  in,  and  that  our  immense  armies,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  fleets  will  not  remain  wholly  jdle  during  the  inclement  season  now 
approaching,  as  the  former  did  during  the  last.  In  any  event,  I  trust  that 
we  shall  open  the  next  campaign  under  favorable  auspices,  and  that  we  shall 
crush  out  this  hideous  rebellion  before  the  close  of  the  next  year.  It  is  my 
anxious  wish  that  great  progress  should  be  made  to  that  end,  if  the  same 
cannot  be  fully  accomplished  before  we  are  involved  in  all  the  turbulence 
and  confusion  of  another  Presidential  election — scenes  that  will  be  likely  to 
create  embarrassments  to  the  national  authorities  in  exercising  the  powers 
indispensable  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  time  is  short, 
and  the  question  is,  how  can  the  war  power  be  most  discreetly  and  efl*ec- 
tually  exercised  on  this  subject  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  legitimate  to  have  some 
reference  to  the  evils  of  slavery  in  this  connection,  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Executive  to  resort  to  emancipation,  with  a  view  to  give  success  to  our 
arms,  may  find  support  and  aid  in  the  magnitude  of  those  evils. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  among  the  number  of  those  who  have  not,  for  a 
moment,  entertained  the  idea  that  general  emancipation  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  efl'ected  as  the  direct  result  of  the  war.  If  originally  I  had  felt  a 
doubt  on  that  subject,  I  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  it  now,  when  we  are 
so  near  the  middle  of  the  current  Presidential  term,  and  when  so  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  in  that  behalf.  I  have  believed,  as  I  do  still,  that 
the  rebellion  would  ultimately  undermine  and  overthrow  slavery,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  do  so,  but  I  fear  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  pass  through  a  succession  of  civil  wars  and  deplorable  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  violence  before  any  such  result  can  be  attained.  No  doubt  the 
?egis  of  the  constitution  was  the  safeguard  of  all  the  leading  interests  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  (including  slavery,)  but  that  being  spurned,  and 
war,  violence  and  lawlessness  inaugurated,  what  other  fate  than  that  of 
annihilation  can  possibly  await  an  institution  so  repugnant  to  every  idea  of 
liberty  and  free  government. 

But  can  we  not  save  our  country  from  these  terrific  evils.  Can  we  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  existing  opportunity  (however  unhappily  presented,) 
to  introduce  and  carry  out  a  policy  which  will  contribute  effectively  to  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  f^t  the  same  time  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  by  peaceable  means  of  slavery  within  our  limits? 

I  have  been  for  a  long  time  convinced  that  the  true  way  to  undermine 
and  destroy  slavery  in  this  country  is  to  bring  it  under  the  operation  and 
influence  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy ;  and  I 
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take  consolation  in  believing  that  the  war  affords  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  the  hold  of  this  institution  on  public  sentiment  and  feeling  at  the 
South  has  been  gradually  gaining  tenacity  and  strength  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  at  the  inception  of  the  rebellion  it  had  in 
most  of  the  slaveholding  States  become  irresistible.  This  has  resulted,  as  is 
believed,  entirely  from  the  great  profitableness  of  this  species  of  labor  during 
the  period  here  adverted  to,  which  has  rested  for  its  basis  on  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  slave  labor,  particularly  for  cotton,  has  all 
the  while  outrun  the  supply.  It  is  true  that  production  has  been  greatly 
augmented  with  the  breadth  of  land  cultivated  and  the  number  of  slaves 
employed,  but  the  demand  has  been  all  the  while  increasing  in  a  greater 
ratio.  Hence  cotton  producing  has  been  exceedingly  profitable,  and  this 
has  had  the  efiect  to  enhance  the  value  of  slaves  by  two  or  three  prices,  and 
the  further  effect  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  detestable  business  of  slave- 
breeding  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  border  States,  to  supply 
the  market  for  human  chattels  at  the  South.  As  long  as  the  owners  or 
occupants  of  the  worn-out  estates  in  Virginia,  who  at  the  end  of  every  year 
find  a  greater  or  smaller  adverse  balance  in  their  accounts,  can  sponge  out 
that  balance  by  selling  ofJ"  from  one  to  a  half  dozen  of  these  wretched 
beings  to  heartless  hlave-dealers,  just  so  long  will  Virginia  under  their 
auspices  and  Influence  remain  (contrary  to  the  warnings  of  Jefferson,  and 
the  inculcations  of  most  if  not  all  of  her  great  statesmen,)  harnessed  to  the 
juggernaut  of  slavery.  Now  if  we  can  only  inaugurate  a  policy  which 
will  cut  down  the  price  of  cotton,  down  also  will  go  the  price  or  value  of 
negroes,  and  if  we  can  carry  the  process  far  enough,  down  first  will  slavery 
go  in  the  border  States !  and  finally  in  all  the  States.  Yes,  shackles  will  be 
stricken  off  every  where,  and  every  human  being  within  our  limits  will  be 
free ! 

To  accomplish  a  result  of  so  much  importance  let  us  so  wield  the  war 
power  in  order  to  put  down  this  rebellion  as  to  introduce  the  production  of 
cotton  by  free  labor,  and  that,  too,  on  a  large  scale.  Our  object  should  be 
not  merely  to  obtain  a  temporary  ascendency  or  to  assert  the  authority  of 
the  government  for  the  time  being,  but  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  perma^ 
nent  peace  of  the  countrj^  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  measure  that  can  more 
effectually  accomphsh  that  end  than  the  one  suggested. 

Here  I  would  observe  that  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  world  has  of  late, 
as  is  understood,  amounted  annually  to  about  six  millions  of  bales,  of  which 
the  United  States  has  produced  about  four  millions,  or  two-thirds  in  quan- 
tity, and  much  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  value.  This  has  been 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  more  favorable  character  of  our  soil  and  climate,  and 
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in  part  ta  superior  machinery  used,  and  like  skill  and  diligence  exercised  in 
preparing  it  for  market.  I  am  quite  confident  that  an  amount  equal  to  the 
whole  crop  produced  in  the  United  States  can  be  raised  by  free  labor  only 
in  the  great  State  of  Texas,  and  that,  too,  in  comparatively  a  short  space  of 
time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  free  labor  was,  to  some  extent, 
engaoed  in  raising  cotton  in  Texas — particularly  in  Western  Texas,  under 
Teutonic  auspices;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  cotton  thus  produced, 
owing  to  superior  care  in  picking  and  preparing  it  for  market,  brought  one 
cent  per  pound  more  than  slave-produced  cotton;  and  I  am  also  informed 
by  a  friend  on  whom  I  can  rely,  that  the  late  Senator  Thomas  J.  Rusk  told 
him  shortly  before  his  death,  (which  I  have  ever  deeply  lamented,)  that  he 
had  rather  have  at  any  time  one  German  than  three  slaves  to  pick  cotton. 
Let  any  vast  expanse  of  country  (such  as  I  propose  to  indicate  hereafter,)  be 
divided  off  into  small  estates  of  eighty  or  at  most  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  (of  which  there  would  ultimately  be  a  vast  number,)  each  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  its  proprietor  with  his  wife  and  children,  each  raising 
his  own  beef,  pork,  mutton,  wheat,  corn  and  other  necessaries,  and  each  also 
producing  a  few  bales  of  cotton  wherewith  to  obtain  a  few  hundred  dollars 
of  cash  to  foot  a  store  bill,  extinguish  an  incumbrance,  buy  another  hvm  foj; 
a  son,  or  to  fit  out  a  daughter,  and  you  will  not  only  have  a  greater  aggre- 
gate of  cotton  than  slave  labor  would  produce  from  the  same  country,  but 
a  much  better  article.  Besides,  slavery  is  ever  prodigal  of  land,  and  speedily 
exhausts  it — but  freedom  will  keep  it  in  a  good  healthy  state,  or  is  likely  to 
do  so.  Slavery  is  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  it  cries  "  give  ! 
give!" — it  all  the  while  wants  more  land,  but  freedom  is  content  with  what 
it  occupies,  and  has  reason  to  be  content.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  practi- 
cable in  carrying  on  this  war,  to  inaugurate  legitimately  a  competition 
between  free  and  slave  labor,  and  that  in  such  a  contest  the  former  will  at 
an  early  ])eriod  gain  a  decided  advantage  over  the  latter,  resulting  in  the 
richest  benefits  and  blessings  to  the  whole  country.  In  making  this  remark' 
I  assume  that  universal  eraapcipation  is  at  present  completely  beyond  our 
reach,  and  that  though  greatly  crippled  by  the  war,  slavery  is  likely  to 
remain,  afflicting  a  large  breadth  of  country  for  a  considerable  period  after 
we  have  brought  the  struggle  to  a  successful  issue.  But  wherever  it  may 
remain,  I  propose  to  inaugurate  the  policy  of  breaking  it  down  by  the  com- 
petition of  free  labor.  Nothing  can  be  more  effectual  to  that  end,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  beneficent,  than  the  operation  of  those  economic  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  already  adverted.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  price  of  any  article,  particularly  of  the  great  staples,  depends  on 
the  relation  which  the  supply  bears  to  the  demand — if  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply  then  the  price  is   high — if  below   the   supply,  then   low,  and 
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whether  the  difference  in  either  case  is  great,  moderate  or  small,  depends 
entirely  on  the  excess  or  deficiency. 

2.  A  slight  excess  of  supply  over  demand  may,  and  usually  does,  produce 
a  reduction  in  the  aggregate  value  of  any  given  crop  which  exceeds  the 
value  of  such  excess  many  hundred,  if  not  many  thousand,  fold,  so  that  it 
would  be  much  more  for  the  interest  of  producers  to  burn  up  or  otherwise 
destroy  such  excess  rather  than  to  throw  it  on  the  market,  and  they  would 
certainly  do  so  if  there  were  any  way  of  distributing  the  loss  among  them- 
selves. 

3.  When  an  excess  of  supply  is  once  established  as  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  case,  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  out  of  the  business  all  those  who  produce 
(taking  everything  into  consideration,)  the  article  at  the  greatest  cost,  and 
ultimately  the  opposite  class,  viz. :  those  who  produce  the  best  article  at  the 
cheapest  rate  ;  those  who  have  the  most  economical  system  of  labor  and 
method  of  production,  will  at  last  engross  the  whole  supply. 

I  submit  that  the  effect  and  operation  of  these  principles,  if  we  can  once 
inaugurate  and  bring  into  activity  the  competition  here  proposed,  cannot 
fail  to  be  all  that  good  men  can  desire.  They  will  operate  steadily,  silently, 
gently  and  kindly — in  short  "  like  rain  on  the  mown  grass,"  and  ere  long 
the  people  of  the  South,  not  to  say  our  brethren  1  (T  wish  I  could,)  will  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  truth,  and  will  be  sure  to  abandon  a  system 
fraught  with  so  many  evils.  We  may  have  throughout  the  whole  slave- 
holding  region  a  colored  peasantry,  not  necessarily  the  equals  of  white  men, 
but  free,  gradually  to  become  enlightened,  and  required  (by  stringent  legis- 
tion  if  necessary,)  to  lead  lives  of  sobriety,  industry  and  morality — an  obli- 
gation which  is  incumbent  on  every  man,  be  he  white  or  black. 

This  is  certainly  an  exhilarating  contemplation.  I  do  not  say  it  can  be 
realized,  but  I  conceive  that  it  should  be  attempted,  and  then  on  using  our 
best  endeavors,  all  we  can  do  is  to  leave  the  result  to  the  smiles  of  a  benig- 
nant Providence.  Certainly  the  case  is  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side. 
No  scheme  can  be  proposed  to  which  objections  may  not  be  urged.  In  the 
absence  of  a  better  and  with  great  deference  I  submit  the  following : 

Let  the  whole  country  below  Missouri  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  is 
to  say,  Arkansas,  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas  be  set  apart  as  the  theatre 
for  this  great  experiment.  The  proclamation  which  is  to  mark  the  jidvent 
of  the  approaching  year,  will  of  course  be  general,  and  can  draw  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  right  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the  end 
here  propoFed,  with  a  view  to  an  effective  movement,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  details: 

1.  Capture  Vicksbu rg,  (no  doubt  now  contemplated  and  perhaps  immin- 
ent,) and  open  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  its  mouth.     Employ  an  ample 
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naval  police  to  insure  the  safety  of  navigation  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  considerable  communication  by  rebels  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  river.  This  will  cut  off  effectually  the  supplies  hitherto  received  by  the 
rebel  armies  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere  from  the  region  here  indicated,  par- 
ticularly Texas. 

2.  Provide  a  most  ample  force  for  overrunning,  subduing  and  holding  the 
whole  country.  The  success  of  General  Curtiss,  in  marching  comparatively 
a  small  army  from  the  Northwest  corner  of  Arkansas  to  Helena,  on  the 
Mississippi,  without  any  serious  opposition  other  than  that  which  he  encoun- 
tered (with  briUiant  success,)  at  Pea  Ridge,  is  proof  conclusive  that  we  can 
easily  pour  into  the  country  a  force  that  would  be  irresistible. 

3.  Let  the  people  of  these  States  be  thoroughly  disarmed,  and  perhaps 
the  more  incorrigible  of  the  traitors  handed  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

4.  Actual  emancipation  is  one  thing — emancipation  proclaimed  is 
another.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  let  us  have  the  former.  Let  every  slave  be 
liberated  as  soon  as  possible,  with  compensation  for  loyal  masters  if  any  there 
are. 

5.  Encourage  immediate  and  extensive  immigration  into  this  region.  Let 
the  emigrants  take  the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  also  those 
of  traitors,  without  money  and  without  price.  The  whole  state  of  society 
should  be  renovated,  and  a  population  raised  up  who  believe  that  every 
man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  and  not  subsist  on 
exudations  from  the  brow  of  a  despised  negro ! 

6.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  experiment  should  be  here 
tried  of  arming  the  negroes.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  appropriate  to 
employ  them  to  shoot  down  guerrillas,  marauders  and  robbers  of  every  class. 
It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  much  safer  to  employ  them  as  such  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  rather  than  the  east  side. 

7.  Provost  Marshals  should  be  appointed  for  districts  of  suitable  size,  and 
the  cisloyal  should  be  in  each  held  to  a  responsibility  for  all  the  lawless- 
ness, and  also  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  therein. 

8.  Each  State  should  be  divided  into  two  or  more  judicial  districts,  and 
United  States  judges  appointed,  to  the  end  that,  as  the  country  is  reduced 
and  made  to  submit  to  authority,  there  may  be  a  prompt  administration  of 
justice. 

9.  No  doubt  the  freedmen  not  employed  in  the  army  should  be  required 
to  earn  a  support  for  themselves  and  their  famihes.  This  obligation  is 
imperative,  and  it  is  no  violation  of  the  principles  of  true  liberty  to 
enforce  it.  How  can  this  be  better  done  than  by  binding  them  out  to 
loyal  citizens  as  apprentices  for  a  short  term  at  moderate  wages  ?     A  system 
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of  guardianship  could  be  orgauized  to  extend  to  them  all  requisite  protec- 
tion. 

10.  It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  freedmen  of  the 
States  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  should  not,  just  as  soon  as  employment 
can  be  found  for  them,  be  transferred  to  the  west  side  of  that  river.  Can 
anyone  in  his  senses  believe  that  this  class,  for  example  those  on  the  islands 
in  the  vicinage  of  Port  Royal,  will  remain  free  for  an  hour  on  the  assump- 
tion by  South  Carolina  of  the  powers  of  self-government  after  returning  to 
her  allegiance  ?  If,  however,  there  is  any  State  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
which  I  would  denude  of  it  whole  slave  population  it  is  certainly  the  one 
here  named.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  justice  of  such  a  measure  would 
be  alike  appropriate  and  retributive. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  would,  if  carried  out,  inaugurate  a 
competition  between  free  and  slave  labor  on  a  most  extensive  scale  to  pro- 
duce results  in  every  sense  conservative  and  beneficent.  The  competition 
might  not  merely  extend  to  cotlon,  but  to  all  the  semi-tropical  products  of 
that  region.  I  am  sensible  that  in  making  these  suggestions  I  run  athwart 
of  two  ideas  which  the  devotees  of  slavery  have  been  indefatigable  in  dis- 
seminating every  where.  First,  That  no  effective  labor  can  be  obtained 
from  the  colored  race  except  in  bondage,  and  second,  that  white  labor 
cannot  be  employed  in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  regions  with  much,  if  any, 
success.  The  unsoundness  of  this  suggestion  is  demonstrated  by  railroad 
building  on  the  ishmd  of  Cuba,  where  I  am  informed  they  have  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  miles  of  rail-roads  all  constructed  by  white  labor  or  mainly 
so.  But  the  idea  is  not  to  carry  sugar-making  and  cotton -raising  excki- 
sively  or  even  principally  by  white  labor,  but  by  compensated  colored  labor, 
when  the  laws  of  beneficence  and  kindness  shall  take  the  place  of  the  slave- 
driver's  lash;  and  when  the  stimulus  of  wages,  and  the  promptings  of 
domestic  ties,  of  husbrtud  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  will  ordinarily 
be  ft  sufficient  incentive  to  effort.  Should  there  be  exceptional  cases  (as 
there  are  vast  multitudes  in  the  white  race,)  I  am  for  applying  to  them  the 
constraints  of  just  and  appropriate  legislation. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  scheme  here  presented  should  be  adopted  either  in 
general  or  in  detail ;  but  I  do  say  that  some  policy  well  considered,  digested, 
arranged  and  vigorously'  executed  is  indispensable — without  it,  a  proclama- 
tion will  I  fear  amount  to  little  or  nothing.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  not  in  this  connection  undertake  too  much.  I  fear  more  from 
this  cause  than  from  almost  any  other.  Therefore,  I  propose  to  surround 
slavery  with  freedom.  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  practicable — I  do  not 
believe  that  the  universal  liberation  of  all  slaves,  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  so  now,  or  will  be  soon.  But  if  w-e  can  not  wholly  extirpate 
slavery  we  can  throw  it  wholly  into  the  embrace  of  freedom,  and   then  it 
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will  be  certain  to  be  smoth'ered  sooner  or  later.  Cotton,  to  say  nothing  of 
sugar  -produced  by  free  labor,  white  and  black,  will  do  the  work.  Besides 
by  this  or  some  other  kindred  measure,  we  shall  put  an  effectual  extin- 
guisher on  an  idea  which  has  had  more  to  do  in  producing  this  rebellion 
than  almost  any  thing  else,  to  wit.,  that  slavery  can  be  made  to  sweep 
entirely  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  acquire  the  islands  which  lie  in  front 
of  that  Gulf,  and  thus  establish  and  build  up  a  vast  empire  with  human 
bondage  for  its  basis. 

It  is  with  no  satisfaction  that  I  discuss  a  subject  such  as  this.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  my  habits  of  thought,  and  course  of  life.  During  the  very 
considerable  period  I  occupied  a  seat  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  I  was  ever  s'lUmi  on  sectional  questions,  particularly  on  that 
of  slavery,  contenting  myself  with  a  vote  in  conformity  with  my  sense  of 
right  and  duty.  Reared  in  the  school  of  Henry  Clay,  I  endeavored  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  though  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  if  there  is 
in  these  suggestions  any  seeming  departure  from  his  precepts  or  example, 
I  can  find  an  apology  in  the  fact  that  we  are  involved  in  a  great  and  diffi- 
cult emergency,  by  this  most  atrocious  rebellion,  and  that  we  are  obliged 
to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark,  unguided  by  the  counsels  of  that  sagacious 
and  accomplished  statesman.  I  am  sure  that  I  desire  nothing  but  the  best 
interest  and  true  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  every  part  of  it. 

The  subject,  Mr.  President,  is  in  all  its  bearings  and  aspects  with  you. 
On  you  and  your  associates  in  the  government  must  rest  the  responsibility. 
You  are  sworn  to  ^?re56r2^e  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  while 
other  functionaries  are  only  sworn  to  suppoi^t  it,  and  it  is  idle  to  think  of 
preserving  the  Constitution  while  the  Union  goes  by  the  board. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying,  that  there  is,  as  I  verily  believe,  now  pre- 
sented to  you  an  opportunity  which  few  public  inen  have  ever  had.  You 
can  by  prudent  counsels  and  energetic  action  so  treat  this  subject  as  to 
put  an  end  to  further  agitation,  whether  pro-slavery  or  anti-slavery,  and 
thus  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  national  quietude  and  peace.  Then  we  shall 
have  a  Union  of  inappreciable  value.  You  will  have  made  a  deep  mark 
on  your  country's  history,  and  associated  your  name  with  the  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

New  York,  Decembe?-  24:tk,  1862. 
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ADYEETISEMEl^T. 


That  the  following  Essay  may  not  be  condemned  simply 
because  it  is  not  understood,  it  is  addressed  ''To  the  Mem- 
bers AND  Friends  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,''  or 
to  all  who  read  and  appreciate  the  theological  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  To  such  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  Essay  is  an  attempt  to  unfold,  in  some  degree,  the 
great  principle  so  constantly  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  viz..  That  there  are  profound  differences 
in  the  interior  life^  or  spiritual  constitution,  of  different  races  of 
men,  which  give  rise  to  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  widely  different 
means  for  their  regeneration. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  every  idea  in  the  following  Essay 
needs  further  illustration  and  amplification.  But  as  it  is,  he 
thinks  it  will  interest  the  brethren,  by  the  far-reaching  char- 
acter of  its  views.  He  does  not  dare  to  offer  them  as  truth, 
but  simply  as  his  honest  conviction  of  what  the  truth  is.  He 
will  be  satisfied  if  they  elicit  light  from  others,  or  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  charity. 
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What  a  puzzle  is  man  upon  this 
planet  to  the  Christian  philosopher  ! 
What  varieties  of  form,  color,  habits, 
and  capacities  I  What  differences 
in  government,  in  religion,  in  lan- 
guage, in  private  and  public  manners 
and  customs  I  All  degrees  and 
shades  of  white,  black,  yellow,  and 
red  !  Some  progressing,  some  retro- 
grading,— the  most  of  them  perfectly 
stagnant  as  to  thought  and  life  !  Is 
there  no  thread  to  this  labyrinth  of 
wonders — no  key  to  these  mysteries  ? 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  hu- 
man nature  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  same  everywhere — that  all  men 
are  fundamentally  organized  alike, 
have  similar  affections  and  under- 
standings ;  and  think  and  will  in  the 
same  manner  under  analogous  or 
identical  circumstances.  The  same 
influences,  it  is  supposed,  would  pro- 
duce about  the  same  results  every- 
where, and  at  all  times.  Consequent- 
ly it  is  argued  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  ultimately  de- 
signed for  our  own  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  it  is  their  right  to  acquire, 
and  their  duty  to  achieve. 

Is  this  so  ?  Is  this  crude  and 
grossly  material  way  of  looking  at 
human  nature  satisfactory  ?  Does  it 
explain  any  thing  ?  Why  are  some 
men  white  and  some  black,  some 
civilized  and  some  heathen,  some 
progressive  and -some  hopelessly  tor- 
pid ?  How  came  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions to  perish,  and  in  what  and  why 
did  they  differ  from  our  modern  sys- 
tems ?  Why  does  the  Indian  become 
extinct,  and  why  is  the  African  en- 
slaved ?    These  and  a  thousand  simi- 


lar questions  can  never  be  answered 
by  that  philosophy,  which  supposes 
that  men  are  always  equal  and  simi- 
lar, and  that  the  race  has  been  ever 
gradually  developing  upward,  under 
favoring  natural  influences,  from 
barbarism  into  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  have  at  last,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  instrumentality  of  Swe- 
denborg,  a  key  to  the  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  history.  There  is  no  true 
key  to  any  thing  but  a  spiritual  key  ; 
for  the  sphere  of  causes  lies  always 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  effects  can 
never  be  understood  by  studying 
them  only  from  their  natural  or  phys- 
ical side.  We  can  form  no  true  con- 
ception of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
or  of  the  causes  and  uses  of  African 
Slavery,  until  we  employ  the  key 
which  Swedenborg  has  given  us. 

The  human  mind  contains  three  dis- 
tinct or  discrete  degrees  of  life  and 
thought — the  celestial,  the  spiritual, 
and  the  natural,  and  all  these  are  in- 
serted, like  casket  within  casket, 
into  the  sensual-corporeal  sphere,  an 
investment  of  time  and  space.  We 
are  connected  by  these  discrete  de- 
grees with  the  three  great  heavens 
and  their  opposite  hells,  and  we  go 
after  death  to  that  heaven  or  hell, 
corresponding  to  the  degree  which 
has  been  opened  in  us  by  our  life  in 
the  world.  So  that  we  bear  within 
us  the  germs  of  three  different  natures 
— so  different,  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  see,  nor  communicate  with 
each  other  hereafter,  save  by  corre- 
spondence. Human  nature  is  not 
therefore  the  same  every whoj^e,  and. 
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at  all  times.  Celestial,  spiritual,  and 
natural  are  very  difterent  forms  or 
forces,  and  call  for  very  different  out- 
ward surroundings. 

Swedenborg  says,  that  the  first 
created  men  on  this  earth  were  of 
the  celestial  type,  had  open  intercourse 
with  the  celestial  heavens,  had  direct 
influx  from  those  heavens  into  the  will 
or  voluntary  faculty,  and  consequent- 
ly felt,  thought,  and  acted  unlike  any 
people  who  have  existed  since.  They 
had  interior  respiration.  They  had 
no  literature,  no  science,  and  no 
governments,  in  our  modern  sense  of 
those  terms.  Nature  was  an  open 
mirror  to  them  ;  they  saw  the  divine 
meaning  in  the  greatest  of  things 
and  in  the  least  ;  they  were  child- 
like, wise,  and  happy.  Those  who 
became  angels  after  death,  now  live 
in  the  third  or  highest  heaven,  and 
their  ruling  love  is  love  to  the  Lord. 

In  process  of  time,  and  by  means 
in  this  place  unnecessary  to  detail,  a 
great  change  came  over  the  human 
race.  Sin  became  general,  and  as 
correspondences  were  in  power,  that 
is,  as  interior  changes  were  imme- 
diately represented  by  corresponding 
exterior  changes,  its  progress  was 
awfully  destructive.  Swedenborg  is 
not  absolutely  explicit  upon  this  point 
— but  a  fair  inference  is,  that  a  vast 
portion  of  the  human  race  perished, 
or  were  suffocated  by  the  closure  of 
the  interior  respiration.  In  a  few, 
the  spi7^itual  degree  of  the  human 
mind  was  opened,  and  a  new  or  spirit- 
ual church  was  instituted  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  or  spiritual 
heavens.  Those  in  whom  the  spirit- 
ual degree  could  not  be  opened,  and 
who  still  had  some  celestial  ^'  re- 
mains," left  deeply  stored  away  in 
their  souls,  sank  into  the  sensual- 
corporeal  sphere,  and  have  ever  since 
lived  a  savage  life,  but  little  elevated 
above  that  of  brutes. 

Now  is  it  not  pretty  certain  that 
the  African  races,  our  Indian  aborig- 
ines, and  perhaps  other  dark-skinned 
barbarians,  are  the  descendants  of 
these  old  antediluvians  ?  Sweden- 
borg plainly  hitimates  as  much  of  the 


African.  He  says  that  the  African 
is  of  the  celestial  type.  Grossly  sen- 
sual and  barbarian  as  he  evidently  is 
in  his  outward  nature,  the  *'  remains" 
which  lie  imbedded  in  his  spiritual 
structure  are  of  the  celestial  order. 
He  is  organically  connected  with  the 
highest  heaven  and  the  deepest  hell, 
as  no  other  man  or  race  of  men  upon 
this  earth  ever  has  been  or  can  be. 
Proofs  of  his  innate  celestial  genius 
are  apparent  in  his  ineradicable 
childishness, —  his  light-heartedness, 
simplicity,  credulity,  and  timidity, — 
in  his  passion  for  music  and  dancing, 
in  his  forgiving  temper,  and  in  that 
b.eautiful  willingness  to  serve,  which 
psychologically  distinguishes  him 
from  almost  all  other  races. 

The  man  of  the  celestial  heavens 
is  pre-eminently  majestic  and  beauti- 
ful— those  of  the  opposite  hells  are 
the  most  hideous  and  dreadful  of  all 
the  infernal  monsters.  The  sins  of 
the  antediluvians  were  represented 
outwardly,  and  wrought  those  ana- 
tomical changes,  which  are  attributed 
by  natural  philosophers  to  climatic 
and  other  influences.  The  black  skin, 
the  woolly  hair,  the  thick  lips,  the  shal- 
low skull,  the  fiat  nose,  the  offensive 
smell,  and  other  peculiarities  ap- 
proaching the  animal  tribes,  were 
imposed  gradually  on  the  antedilu- 
vian form,  as  correspondences  to  the 
brutalizing  operations  going  on  with- 
in the  soul.  Here  is  the  key  to  all 
the  differences  among  men.  The 
external  was  then  made  to  corre- 
spond to  the  internal.  It  is  only  since 
the  closure  of  the  interior  degrees  of 
the  human  mind  that  a  man  can 
smile  and  be  a  villain,  or  that  he  can 
entertain  wicked  passions  and  not 
become  lurid  red,  or  immerse  himself 
into  false  persuasions  and  not  turn 
disgustingly  black.  The  science  of 
correspondences  is  the  key  to  the 
anatomy,  the  languages,  the  history, 
customs,  etc.,  of  all  races  of  men. 

I  think  the  aborigines  of  America 
were  also  descendants  of  the  celestial 
men  of  the  first  church.  All  perver- 
sions are  of  two  kinds, — those  of  the 
will  or  the  affections,  and  those  of 
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the  understanding  or  the  intellect. 
Perversions  of  charity  would  be  rep- 
resented by  a  lurid  red,  copper  or 
bronze  color,  and  perversions  of  truth 
by  a  dark  or  black  color.  The  sepa- 
ration of  faith  and  charity  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  church. 
Is  it  not  curious  that  the  vast  black 
and  red  races  of  the  world  lay  for  so 
many  centuries  hidden  away  in  two 
remote,  widely  separated,  and  almost 
unknown  continents  ?  Did  it  not 
represent  the  fact  that  the  celestial 
element  was  closed  to,  or  eliminated 
from,  the  psychological  consciousness 
of  the  rest  of  the  race  ?  Were  not 
their  discovery  and  exploration  part 
of  the  steps  preparatory  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  New  Zion  ?  Per- 
haps we  shall  see  presently  why  the 
Indian  is  exterminated,  and  the  Afri- 
can enslaved.  But  before  we  specu- 
late on  those  points,  we  must  pursue 
the  thread  of  a  general  spiritual 
philosophy  of  history  a  little  further. 
The  spiritual  church  extended 
throughout  the  most  of  Asia.  The 
influx  from  heaven  then  flowed  direct- 
ly, not  into  the  wills,  but  into  the  un- 
derstandings, of  men.  They  thought 
spiritually,  and  lived  well,  because 
they  knew  and  loved  truth.  This 
spiritual  condition  of  human  nature, 
which  was  very  unlike  our  natural 
mode  of  life,  was  also  transitory. 
The  downward  course  of  man  con- 
tinued ;  he  at  last  ceased  to  think 
spiritually,  and  became  thoroughly 
natural.  The  spiritual  degree  was 
closed,  and  those  in  whom  an  order- 
ly natural  plane  could  not  be  open- 
ed sank  into  the  sensual-corporeal 
sphere.  We  may  safely  say,  that 
the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc., 
are  descendants  of  those  people,  who, 
from  having  been  spiritual,  became 
sensual-corporeal.  They  differ  from 
Indians  and  negroes  in  being  what 
we  call  semi-civilized — but  they  are 
totally  stagnant  and  unprogressive. 
Their  religion,  their  philosophy,  their 
science,  indeed  every  thing  about 
them,  is  fossilized,  petrified,  crystal- 
lized.    Why  is  it  so  ? 


All  creation  is  by  influx.  All  devel- 
opment, in  whatever  sphere,  depends 
upon  the  direct  stream  of  divine  life 
flowing  into  the  human  soul,  and 
representing  itself  outwardly  in  relig- 
ions, philosophies,  arts,  sciences,  gov- 
ernments, etc.  Now  the  African  and 
the  Asiatic  have  celestial  and  spiritual 
^'  remains"  deeply  imbedded  in  their 
sensual-corporeal  life.  But  the  celestial 
and  spiritual  planes  of  human  life  are 
closed.  The  influx  into  those  races 
is  not  from  interiors  outward,  and 
hence  there  is  no  living  progress,  no 
development,  no  civilization.  The 
church  is  the  medium  of  connection 
between  the  Lord  and  man,  and  even 
outward  nature.  That  church  at 
present  exists  in  the  regenerate  natu- 
ral plane  of  the  white  race — through 
which  life  flows  outward  and  down- 
ward to  all  men  and  things.  Asia 
and  Africa  can  never  awaken  from 
their  spell-bound  sleep,  until  spiritual 
and  celestial  planes  are  reopened  in 
the  church.  Missionaries  can  do 
nothing  ;  commercial  intercourse  can 
do  nothing  ;  external  forces  can  do 
nothing.  Their  "remains'^  must  be 
vivified. 

The  ancient  nations  which  lived  in 
the  natural  degree  of  life,  connected 
by  influx  with  the  first  or  natural 
heavens,  were,  probably,  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Jews,  etc.  Of  all  these,  the  Jews 
were  the  most  sensual  and  corpo- 
real, and  the  church  established 
among  them  was,  not  a  living,  but  a 
representative  church.  Men  had 
now  ceased  to  think  spiritually,  and 
became  immersed  in  the  senses. 
The  knowledge  of  correspondences 
was  lost,  and  idolatry  and  magic 
were  prevalent  from  their  perversion 
or  abuse.  The  first,  or  natural 
heaven  was  rapidly  closing  to  man, 
the  nearest  hell  was  opening  wide, 
and  the  whole  race  would  then  have 
sunk  into  the  mere  sensual-corporeal, 
into  the  sphere  of  the  life  of  beasts, 
and  there  perished,  deprived  of  in- 
flux frojn  heaven,  but  for  a  most 
astounding  event  ! 

Our   Lord,   the   Divine    Man,    the 
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Creator  of  the  Universe,  the  sole- 
subsisting  and  self-subsisting,  de- 
scended into  this  world  in  the  human 
form,  executed  judgment  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  cast  out  devils  from 
the  human  race,  conquered  the  hells 
and  reduced  them  to  temporary  ex- 
ternal order,  and  penetrated  all 
things,  even  the  sensual-corporeal 
sphere,  with  his  divine  presence. 
He  thereby  saved  the  race  from  im- 
pending annihilation,  and  reopened 
the  closed  ways  to  heaven.  He  is 
now  the  Mediator,  the  Way,  and  the 
Life.  By  means  of  influx  from  him, 
our  sensual-corporeal  is  again  re- 
duced to  order,  and  made  obedient 
to  the  higher  faculties.  We  have  a 
new  natural^  new  science,  new 
rationality,  new  life.  Into  this  new 
natural,  based  on  an  orderly  sensual- 
corporeal,  a  new  spiritual  and  a  new 
celestial  may  be  inserted.  The  work 
of  demolition  was  ended ;  celestial, 
spiritual,  natural,  had  all  perished 
or  been  closed  by  evil.  The  work 
of  reconstruction  began  ;  natural, 
spiritual,  celestial,  will  all  be  opened 
again.  *'  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  his 
hosts  1" 

The  European  races,  and  especial- 
ly the  Teutonic  branches,  have  been 
capable  of  receiving  this  new  natural 
plane  with  the  greatest  success. 
Hence  the  church  has  been  estab- 
lished with  them,  and  hence  their 
great  civilization  and  power.  Their 
civilization  differs  from  the  ancient 
forms  in  this.  It  has  been  devel- 
oped from  below,  or  without,  by  ob- 
servation, experiment,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  senses.  The  old  forms 
were  received  from  above  by  corre- 
spondences, and  were  successively 
crystallized  or  destroyed  by  the  clos- 
ure of  mental  planes.  Ancient  em- 
pires, languages,  etc.,  perished  and 
are  dead,  because  men  successively 
ceased  to  live,  think,  and  act  in  the 
spheres  of  life  derived  from  the  three 
distinct  heavens,  known  as  celestial, 
f^iritual,  and  natural.  There  can  be 
no  retrograde  or  downward  step  in 
modern  progress,  because  our  Lord 
lives  forever  in  his  Divine  Human- 


ity, and  the  heavens  are  pressing 
down  to  fill  us  with  their  life  and 
power,  as  fast  as  recipient  vessels 
can  be  prepared  for  their  influx. 

We  may  form  some  faint  idea  of 
the  vast  and  wonderful  operations  of 
Providence,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  it  has  taken  eighteen  hun- 
dred 3^ears  to  prepare  the  natural 
plane  of  thought  in  the  white  race, 
for  engrafting  upon  it  the  life  of 
the  spiritual  and  celestial  churches. 
All  the  events  of  history,  etc.,  dur- 
ing that  period  have  been  move- 
ments preparatory  to  the  Second 
Advent,  and  the  inauguration  of 
spiritual  and  celestial  life  in  the 
church.  In  the  mean  time,  influx 
was  through  the  natural  plane  of  the 
white  race.  This  influx,  flowing 
into  the  sensual-corporeal  spheres 
about  it,  caused  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism, the  crusades,  and  all  the 
historical  events,  discoveries,  etc, 
which  have  brought  Europe  and 
Asia  more  closely  together.  In 
another  direction,  it  caused  the  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  America 
and  Africa,  and  the  strange  events 
which  have  transpired  in  the  histor- 
ical lives  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Negro.  This  is  and  must  be  the 
New  Church  mode  of  looking  at 
history.  Effects  are  produced  by 
spiritual  causes,  operating  solely  for 
spiritual  ends.  The  ultimation  of  a 
celestial  church,  as  in  the  most  an- 
cient days,  is  the  event  to  which  all 
creative  energies  in  the  world  must 
have  conspired. 

The  Lord  has  revealed  to  us  a 
vast  body  of  spiritual  truth  through 
Swedenborg.  These  doctrines  of 
heaven  are  received  by  the  spiritual 
man  through  intelligence,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  celestial  man  through 
affection.  These  spiritual  truths 
correspond  to  celestial  goods,  and 
are  their  recipient  vessels.  When 
the  charity  and  truth  of  this  New 
Church  prevail  indeed,  all  things 
will  be  reduced  to  order.  There 
will  be  no  sin,  no  disease,  no  oppres- 
sion. All  social  and  political  enig- 
mas will  have  been  solyed. 
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Discarding  the  perplexities  of  de- 
tail and  grasping  only  the  large 
facts,  we  may  say.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  that  three  great  races  ex- 
ist at  present  on  the  earth,  with 
distinctive  spiritual  peculiarities. 
There  is  the  white  race,  with  the 
natural  or  scientific  plane  of  thought, 
open  and  cultivated,  and  with  the 
capacity  of  becoming  either  spirit- 
ual or  celestial.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  yellow,  or  Asiatic  race,  sensual- 
corporeal  outwardly,  but  capable  of 
becoming  spiritual  by  an  opening  of 
its  interiors.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
African,  still  more  grossly  sensual- 
corporeal  outwardly,  but  capable  of 
becoming  celestial  by  the  opening  of 
his  interiors.  Now  influx  being 
through  the  Church  established 
among  the  white  race,  how  are  these 
other  races  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  white  race,  so  as  to  be- 
come truly  recipient  of  the  influx 
from  heaven  ?  Missionary,  commer- 
cial, and  military  intercourse  have 
proved  fruitless.  The  reason  is,  the 
scientific  or  natural  plane  of  thought 
in  those  nations  or  races  is  not  open 
as  it  is  in  the  European.  Above  the 
sensual-corporeal  sphere,  which  is 
common  to  all,  we  have  little  or 
nothing  which  communicates  or 
touches.  They  think,  feel,  and  act 
differently  from  us  in  every  thing. 
There  is  an  impassable  gulf  between 
us.  They  do  not  understand  us,  nor 
we  them.  The  cause  lies  in  our 
organic  spiritual  differences.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  Negro,  or  the 
Indian,  or  the  Hindoo  closely,  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  this  strange 
incommunicability  of  thought. 

The  African  of  the  western  coast  is 
thoroughly  sensual-corporeal,  a  per- 
fect barbarian.  His  fetichism  is  to 
the  perverted  celestial,  what  Asiatic 
idolatry  is  to  the  perverted  spiritual. 
His  hereditary  influx  is  derived 
from  the  third,  or  deepest  hell,  and 
10  exertion  of  his  volitional  or  intel- 
kctual  faculties  can  ever  deliver 
Mm  from  its  bondage.  But  our 
I/jrd,  who,  in  preparing  to  establish 
his    celestial     church,    is    reducing 


those    antediluvian    hells    to    order 
by  powerful  external  restraints  and 
severe    punishments,   has    prepared 
also   a  way  for  the  poor  African's 
escape.     The  coast  African  alone,  of 
all  the  races  in  the  world,  eats  dirt, 
and  worships,  with  horrid  rites,  the 
serpent — the    type    of   the    sensual- 
corporeal  principle   to  which   he   is 
enslaved.    Why  has  the  African  been 
subordinated     to     the    white  man  ? 
Why  have  his  masters  been  changed  ? 
By   African    slavery   the    sensual- 
corporeal  principle  of  the  African  is 
brought  into  obedience  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  natural  or  scientific  plane 
of  the  white  man's  life.     The  white 
man   wills  and   thinks  for    him,    de- 
termines his  outgoings  and  his  in- 
comings, his  food,  his  clothing,  his 
sleep,   his   work,  etc.     He   compels 
him  to  do  uses  under  a  rational  and 
scientific    supervision.      He    makes 
him  obedient  as  a  child,  partly  by 
affectionate    control,   partly  by  the 
fear  of  corporeal  punishment.    What 
is  the  result  ?     His  sensual-corporeal 
is  adjoined  as  a  servant  to  the  re- 
generate natural  of  the  white  man, 
and  receives  influx  through  it.     His 
hereditary  torpor  is  dissipated  ;  the 
sphere  of  order,  justice,  and  active 
use  into  which  he  is  inserted  is  re- 
pugnant to  his  attendant  evil  spirits, 
and  they  measurably  leave  him.     He 
begins  to  feel,  think,  and  act  from 
new  motives,  new  influx.     His  sen- 
sual-corporeal sphere  is  reduced    to 
order,   and   he    acquires   something 
similar   to  the  regenerate  scientific 
and  rational  life  of  the  white  man. 
This  serves  as  a  basis,  or  vessel,  for 
the  down-flowing  of  his  innate  celes- 
tial   "remains."     They  are   vivified. 
He  exhibits  the  virtues,  and,  in  part, 
the  graces  of  the  child.     He  sings, 
he  dances,  he  is  light-hearted,  taking 
no   thought   of   to-morrow.      He   is 
truthful   and  virtuous,  faithful   and 
affectionate.     He  is  passing  through 
the  process  which  Almighty  God  has 
provided,  and  which  will  eventuate 
in  his  true  liberty  and  his  final  sal- 
vation.    "Bonds  make  free,  so  they 
be  righteous  bonds." 
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Suppose  he  is  prematurely  libera- 
ted from  the  control  of  the  white  man, 
before  the  new  basis  for  celestial 
influx  has  been  duly  formed  ?  He 
relapses  into  indolence,  superstition, 
vice,  and  barbarism.  His  natural  or 
scientific  plane  of  thought  can  not  be 
opened  or  cultivated,  under  the  best 
influences,  beyond  that  of  the  white 
child  of  ten  and  twelve  years.  Polit- 
ical privileges  and  general  education 
would  suffocate  the  only  true  life  he 
has,  and  leave  in  its  place  the  poor 
boon  of  imitating  the  white  man  in 
those  points  where  he  has  least  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  celestial  man 
is  always  a  child,  and  knows  nothing 
of  politics.  His  knowledge  and 
science  will  come  by  intuition  and 
correspondence,  and  not  by  rule  and 
precept,  by  books  and  colleges.  Little 
do  they  know  of  the  African  or  his 
mission,  who  wish  him  to  compete 
with  the  white  man  in  the  studio  and 
the  forum.  He  wants  nothing  at 
present  but  wise  discipline,  and  room 
and  opportunity  for  the  outworking 
of  heavenly  affections  into  an  orderly 
sensual-corporeal  life. 

The  evils  of  slavery,  like  those  of  all 
human  society,  are  many  and  formi- 
dable, but  they  are  not  inherent  in  the 
institution.  They  flow  from  the  un- 
regenerate  natural  life  of  the  white 
man  acting  upon  the  sensual-corpo- 
real sphere  of  the  subjugated  African. 
Negroes  may  be  made  miserable,  just 
as  wives  and  children  are  in  the  un- 
regenerate  domestic  circle.  But  who- 
ever believes  in  Providence  knows 
that  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is 
steadily  and  surely  progressing,  and 
the  evils  of  slavery  are  not  to  be 
removed  by  its  abolition,  which  would 
be  a  retrograde  step  in  the  economy 
of  Grod,  but  by  the  continued  Christian 
culture  of  both  master  and  slave. 

Is  there  no  comfort  or  pleasure 
to  the  Christian  heart  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  fact,  now  fully  authen- 
ticated, that  there  are  at  this  time 
four  millions  of  black  laborers  in  the 
United  States — better  fed,  better 
clothed,  more  lightly  tasked,  more 
humanely  and  sympathetically  treat- 


ed, and  really  happier  and  more  con- 
tented on  the  fair  average  than  any 
other  four  millions  of  laborers  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  ?  But  what  is  this 
to  deeper  and  more  significant 
truths  ?  African  slavery  has  convert- 
ed more  heathen  to  Christianity  than 
all  the  missionary  efforts  of  all  the 
churches  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
combined.  Let  the  New  Churchman 
think  of  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  New  Church  in  the 
heavens  from  this  source  I  Let  him 
reflect  upon  their  reactionary  influ- 
ence on  the  church  and  the  world  ! 
Will  not  the  celestial  church  become 
ultimated  upon  earth  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  African  is  elevated  and 
civilized?  Will  not  the  celestial  in- 
flux flow  directly  from  the  African  into 
the  spiritual  "remains"  of  the  Asiatic, 
and  after  awhile  awaken  that  dormant 
continent  to  the  beauty  and  glor}^  of 
the  New  Church  life  ?  There  will  be  no 
need  to  enslave  the  Asiatic,  because 
by  the  vivification  of  the  celestial 
''remains"  in  the  African  the  highest 
stand-point  for  divine  influx  into  every 
thing  beneath  it  will  have  been  at- 
tained. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  us,  but  it 
is  not  necessary,  to  foresee  clearly 
the  final  issues  of  African  slavery. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however  long  it 
lasts,  however  far  it  extends,  and 
whatever  different  phases  it  may 
assume, — whenever  the  celestial  "re- 
mains" have  been  thoroughly  vivified, 
and  divine  influx  resumes  its  old 
channel  from  the  inmost  to  the  out- 
most, correspondences  w^ill  reacquire 
their  old  power,  and  the  external 
again  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
internal.  All  the  repulsive  features 
of  the  African  will  then  disappear, 
and  his  will  be  the  most  beautiful 
and  lovely  of  all  the  races  in  the 
world.  His  political  status,  that 
miserable  bone  of  contention  with  us 
poor  naturalists,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  prophesy.  If  he  is  true  to  his  ce- 
lestial genius,  he  will  choose  to  be 
"  the  servant  of  all." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  posses- 
sion of  irresponsible  power   by  tie 
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unregeiierate  man  is  fatal  or  injurious 
both  to  himself  and  his  inferiors,  it 
is  equally  true  that,  where  there  is 
proper  Christian  culture,  slaveholding 
is  neither  a  sin  nor  a  curse  to  the 
master.  The  proper  subordination 
of  the  African  is  fraught  with  benefit 
to  himself,  the  church  and  the  world, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
millions  of  the  white  race  who  are 
involuntary  agents  in  the  work,  are 
to  reap  nothing  but  evil  from  the  in- 
stitution. It  appears  to  me  that  the 
white  man  derives  much  of  the  '^  ce- 
lestial" in  childhood  by  his  contact 
and  dealings  with  the  negro  race. 
The  character  of  the  southern  man  is 
impulsive,  credulous,  generous,  and 
childlike.  His  emotional  life  pre- 
dominates over  the  scientific  and  in- 
tellectual spheres  ;  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  our  northern  brethren. 
And  he  excels  all  other  races  in  that 
beautiful  deference  to  woman,  which 
belongs  to  the  celestial  genius,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  high  civil- 
ization, Slaveholding  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  our  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  where  these  are  met  and 
discharged  in  a  lofty  and  conscien- 
tious Christian  spirit,  the  character 
must  of  necessity  be  purified  and 
elevated  by  the  experience. 

The  New  Churchman  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  end  of  slavery  is  to 
subordinate  the  sensual-corporeal  of 
the  African  to  the  regenerate  natural 
of  the  white  race,  and  so  procure  an 
orderly  basis  for  the  descent  of  the 
celestial.  The  spiritual  causes  at 
work  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  those 
by  which  our  Lord  is  preparing  the 
way  for  the  celestial  church  in  us  as 
well  as  in  the  African,  and  reducing 
the  third  or  deepest  hell  to  order.  As 
the  force  of  hereditary  influx  from 
that  hell  into  the  African  is  broken, 
he  will  be  more  and  more  prepared 
for  the  glorious  destiny  which  certain- 
ly awaits  him.  How  long  the  dis- 
ciplinary ordeal  is  to  last  we  can  not 
tell.  The  wise  and  salutary  control 
of  the  white  man  will  probably  be 
imposed  upon  the  African  throughout 
all  the  tropical  regions,  in  which,  by 


reason  of  correspondence,  the  celes- 
tial church  of  the  future  will  most 
especially  flourish.  From  this  time 
forth,  if  let  alone,  the  institution  will 
go  on,  under  the  divine  auspices,  to 
improvement  and  perfection,  until 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  will 
indeed  be  as  tender,  beautiful,  and 
sacred  as  that  of  parent  and  child. 

Now,  why  are  our  aborigines,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  New 
Zealanders,  the  Australians,  etc.,  etc., 
fading  away  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  white  power  and  civiliza- 
tion ?  They  will  soon  be  all  extinct, 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  melan- 
choly facts,  says  Mr.  Everett,  in 
human  history.  Now  these  people 
are  not  enslaved.  Their  sensual-cor- 
poreal principle  comes  into  contact 
with  ours,  but  it  is  not  subordinated 
to  our  scientific  and  rational  facul- 
ties. They  only  learn  our  sensual 
vices,  and  contract  our  diseases  and 
perish.  The  same  influx  which,  flow- 
ing through  the  natural  plane  of  the 
white  man  into  the  subordinated 
sensual-corporeal  of  the  Negro,  makes 
him  the  longest  lived  and  most  pro- 
lific race  in  the  world,  flowing  into 
the  disorderly  sphere  of  the  unsub- 
dued Indian,  exterminates  him.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  Negroes  when 
they  are  released  from  the  control  of 
the  white  man,  and  yet  live  within 
his  powerful  sphere.  Free  Negroes 
everywhere  will  ultimately  die  out 
in  the  presence  of  white  civilization. 
The  British  Civilization  Society  will 
depopulate  Africa  instead  of  enlight- 
ening it.  The  safety  of  the  Negro 
lies,  first  of  all,  in  his  wise  and 
humane  subordination  in  some  form 
to  the  white  race. 

It  may  be  that  our  aboriginal 
Indian,  the  most  sullen,  revengeful, 
malicious,  cruel,  and  implacable  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  represents  the 
perversion  of  celestial  good  and  its 
consequent  ineradicable  falsities. 
He  may  have  no  recipient  vessels  in 
his  mind  (truths  are  such  vessels) 
for  reformatory  influx,  and  the  sphere 
of  the  celestial  heavens,  now  begin- 
ning to  operate,  may  suffocate   and 
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destroy  him.  The  Negro  being  per- 
verted only  as  to  celestial  truths,  in- 
flux takes  place  into  a  good  will- 
principle,  and  there  is  only  need  of 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  all  the  in- 
ferior planes  and  faculties  for  its 
happy  descent  into  ultimates.  These 
and  many  other  curious  points  easily 
suggest  themselves  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Church  psy- 
chology. 

From  this  new  and  spiritual  stand- 
point, can  we  not  look  down   and 
analyze  some  of  the  causes  at  work 
in  the  great  anti-slavery  agitation  of 
the  present  time  ?     It  is  pronounced 
good  by  the  greatest  and  best  author- 
ities of  the  age.     Statesmen,  philoso- 
phers, divines,   and  poets,  vie  with 
each  other  in  denouncing  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  as  ''  the  sum  of  all 
villainies,"  and  in  laboring,  not  for 
its  amelioration  and  perfection,  but 
for   its   total  abolition.      Can  it  be 
possible   that    all   these   great   and 
good  men  and  women  are  mistaken  ? 
It  is  even  so.    They  are  unconscious- 
ly involved  in  a  vast  vortex  of  the 
most  subtle  and  direful  phantasies. 
Devils  and  enthusiastic  spirits  con- 
spire   to   thwart   the   operations   of 
Divine   Providence,  to   prevent   the 
opening  of  the  spiritual  and  celestial 
planes  of  life,  and  to  oppose  the  de- 
scent of  a  celestial   church   in  the 
world.  If  they  can  liberate  the  sensu- 
al-corporeal of  the  African  race  from 
the  control  of  the  regenerating  natu- 
ral of  the  white  race,  the  passage  of 
the  celestial  into  ultimates  is  meas- 
urably prevented.     The  African  re- 
turns to  his  barbarism  or  perishes  in 
presence    of    the   white    man  ;    the 
material  interests  of  the  world  are 
shaken  to  the  centre  ;  revolution,  war, 
destitution,  anarchy,  are  engendered  ; 
the   heavens   are   closed,   the    hells 
opened  ;  angels  recede  and  devils  re- 
joice.    The   Abolition   spirit   is   the 
subtlest  demonism  of  the  age.     En- 
thusiastic  evil   spirits    have    taken 
'possession  of  the  reason,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  fancy,  and  almost  the  senses 
of  its  devotees.     And  it  is  part  and 
parcel  (ff  a  still  more  general  effort 


of  the  hells  to  emancipate  the  whole 
sensual-corpoi^eal  sphere  of  the  race 
from  the  control  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties. 

To  accomplish  this  gigantic  scheme 
of  evil,  the  hells  have  cunningly  as- 
sumed the  livery  of  heaven.  Tha 
noblest  instincts  and  passions  of  the 
soul  are  enlisted  in  the  mighty  work. 
The  love  of  life  and  liberty,  the  hatred 
of  cruelty  and  oppression,  pity  for  the 
weak  and  helpless,  s^^mpathy  for  the 
distressed  and  struggling,  and  the 
generous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others,  have  all  been  pervert- 
ed from  their  true  spheres  and  uses, 
to  vitalize  and  sanctify  this  mysteri- 
ous movement  of  the  hells.  So  blind- 
ed are  their  human  agents,  that  they 
see  little  or  no  difference  between 
Garibaldi  contending  in  Italy  and 
John  Brown  plotting  in  Virginia,  acd 
regard  the  liberation  of  Negroes  and 
the  emancipation  of  Russian  serfs 
as  events  occurring  on  the  same 
plane,  and  of  equivalent  value.  I 
know  of  nothing,  save  the  grace  of 
God,  which  can  dissipate  these  delu- 
sions, but  the  New  Church  doctrines 
of  Order,  Influx,  Degrees,  and  Corre- 
spondence, and  their  cautious  appli- 
cation to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Who  values  free  institutions  and 
constitutional  liberty  more  sincerely 
than  the  southern  patriot  ?  Who 
has  made  more  splendid  sacrifices  in 
their  behalf  ?  Who  is  readier  at  this 
moment  to  lay  down  life  and  fortune 
in  the  maintenance  of  equal  rights 
and  liberal  government  ?  Who  re- 
joices more  gladly  that  the  serfs  are 
emancipated,  and  that  Italy  is  free  ? 
The  bondage  of  white  man  to  white 
man,  or  of  black  man  to  black  man, 
is  fraught  only  with  evil.  It  is  insti- 
gated by  the  devils,  who,  from  the 
love  of  self  and  the  lust  of  power, 
impose  their  own  thoughts  and  wills 
upon  others  in  the  hells.  The  church, 
which  is  based  upon  spiritual  free- 
dom, can  never  be  truly  ultimated  in 
any  given  plane  of  life,  until  all  res- 
ident upon  that  plane  are  free  and 
equal.  But,  in  the  name  of  truth 
and  justice,  is  not  the  subordination 
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of  the  Negro  to  the  white  man  a  very 
different  thing  ?  The  Negro  is  a  child, 
organically  and  spiritually  a  child— 
not  to  be  made  a  man  of  our  sort  by 
any  amount  of  political  or  scientific 
culture.  The  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  for  him  a  far  better  and  hap- 
pier one  than  that  of  capitalist  and 
laborer.  He  can  only  think  and  will 
for  himself  sensually  and  corporeal- 
ly :  it  is  vastly  to  his  advantage  that 
we  should  think  and  will  for  him  ra- 
tionally and  scientifically.  His  true 
life  and  hope  and  liberty  are  to  be 
found  under  the  patriarchal  system. 
Let  us  adopt  him  into  our  family. 
Let  us  lead  him  firmly  but  tenderly 
and  wisely.  Let  us  forbear  with  him 
and  forgive  him,  but  let  us  also  gov- 
ern and  correct  him.  Let  us  imbue 
him  with  all  the  knowledges  he  can 


truly  use  and  enjoy,  and  grant  him 
every  liberty  and  pleasure  which  is 
rational  and  proper.  Let  us  do  for 
him  just  what  we  would  be  wise  in 
asking  him  to  do  for  us,  if  we  were 
spiritually  and  physically  organized 
as  he  is.  We  have  a  hard  task  to 
accomplish,  but  with  patience  and 
gentleness  and  humility  and  wisdam 
from  above  it  will  be  accomplished 
at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  re- 
gard those  who  oppose  us,  the  accus- 
ers of  their  brethren,  less  in  anger 
than  in  sorrow.  All  this  we  may  do, 
still  believing  that  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  Negro,  of  his  own  race  and 
country,  of  the  world  and  of  the 
church,  is  he  who,  by  precipitate 
and  disorderly  methods,  would  sun- 
der the  existing  relation  between 
master  and  slave. 


%xt  §Elyanra  %  ^t%m\m\%  fff  \\t  Jlntt-gMras  1 


In  the  preceding  essay  on  the 
"  Spiritual  Philosophy  of  African 
Slavery,'^  I  ventured  the  assertion, 
that  the  barbarians  of  the  world,  and 
especially  the  dark-skinned  savages, 
are  descendants  of  the  antediluvians. 
The  New  Church  reader  will  perhaps 
ask,  What  rational  ground  is  there  for 
such  an  hypothesis  ? 

There  are  evidently  three  great 
classes  or  types  of  men  now  existing 
in  the  world. 

1.  Barbarians. — These  people  have 
never  invented  an  alphabet,  and  there- 
fore have  no  literature,  no  science,  no 
theology,  no  rational  government. 
They  lead  the  sensual-corporeal  life 
of  animals,  with  merely  the  exterior- 
natural,  as  Swedenborg  calls  it,  of 
human  life.  They  do  not  accumulate 
facts  so  as  to  cultivate  the  sdentific 


principle  ;  nor  have  they  the  least  idea 
of  the  rational,  which  is  still  more  in- 
terior. Consequently,  they  are  totally 
unprogressive. 

2.  Semi-civilized  nations, — We  may 
take  the  Hindoos  as  the  most  ancient 
and  best  type  of  this  class.  They 
have  the  most  extraordinary  litera- 
ture, theology,  government,  habits, 
customs,  etc.,  thousands  of  years  old, 
and  in  a  strangely  crystallized  or  un- 
progressive condition.  They  are  per- 
fect enigmas  to  us  modern  thinkers  ; 
nor  is  there  any  key  to  the  mystery, 
but  the  science  of  correspondences. 
I  assume  that  all  such  nations  are  the 
descendants  of  the  men  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  and  have  been  made  unpro- 
gressive by  the  closure  of  the  spiritual 
degree  of  the  human  mind. 

3   Modern  civilized  nations — With 
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the  scientific  and  rational  faculties  of 
the  mind  in  constant  and  progressive 
activity. 

It  is  the  ineradicable  fault  of 
modern  philosophy  to  suppose  that 
there  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
a  regular  progressive  development 
of  the  human  race  from  the  savage 
cojadition  upward,  into  the  light  and 
beauty  of  civilization.  It  presumes 
that  all  nations  were  originally  bar- 
barous, with  fetichism  for  their  first 
and  only  theological  manifestation. 
From  this  stage  they  passed  into  a 
semi-civilized  condition,  with  poly- 
theism for  their  religion  ;  and,  lastly, 
tliey  became  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical, and,  as  to  their  theological 
opinions,  atheistic,  deistic,  or  mono- 
theistic. This  corresponds  to  M. 
Comte's  three  stages  of  human  evo- 
lution— the  mythical,  the  metaphys- 
ical, and  the  positive. 

The  Europeans,  it  is  assumed,  have 
outstripped  all  others  in  the  race  of 
civilization,  on  account  of  superior 
organization  of  brain,  and  a  great 
number  of  favoring  natural  and  ex- 
ternal causes.  And  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  African  and  the 
Asiatic  will,  finally,  come  up  to  the 
same  point  of  development,  under  the 
influence  of  similar  stimuli  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

I  can  not  here  appeal,  as  I  might, 
to  every  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  inquiry  to  refute  this  doc- 
trine, that  the  savage  is  the  primitive 
man,  or  the  seed  out  of  which  in  due 
time  the  civilized  man  is  unfolded.  I 
will  make  a  single  quotation  from  a 
distinguished  Old  Church  authority, 
and  then  pass  on  to  a  more  strictly 
New  Church,  or  Swedenborgian,  view 
of  the  subject  : 

*'  Were  the  savage  the  primitive 
man,  we  should  then  find  savage 
tribes  furnished,  scantily  enough  it 
might  be,  with  the  elements  of  speech, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  its  fruitful 
beginnings,  its  vigorous  and  healthful 
germs.  But  what  does  their  language 
on  close  inspection  prove  ?  In  every 
case,  what  they  are  themselves,  the 
remnant  and  ruin  of  a   better  and 


nobler  past.  Fearful  indeed  is  the 
impress  of  degradation  which  is 
stamped  upon  the  language  of  the 
savage — more  fearful  than  that  even 
which  is  stamped  upon  his  form, 

"  Yet  with  all  this,  ever  and*  anon 
in  the  midst  of  this  wreck  and  ruin 
there  is  that  in  the  language  of  the 
savage,  some  subtle  distinction,  some 
curious  allusion  to  a  perished  civili- 
zation, now  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  speaker ;  or  some  other  note, 
which  proclaims  his  language  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  dissipated  inherit- 
ance, the  rags  and  remnants  of  a 
robe  which  was  a  royal  one  once. 
The  fragments  of  a  broken  sceptre 
are  in  his  hand,  a  sceptre  wherewith 
he  (or  rather  his  progenitors)  once 
held  dominion  over  large  kingdoms 
of  thought,  which  have  now  escaped 
wholly  Irom  his  sway.^' — Dr.  Richard 
Trench,  on  the  Study  of  Words,  pp. 
26  and  21. 

Swedenborg  asserts  that  there 
were  three  great  and  distinct  civili- 
zations before  the  coming  of  Christ — 
celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural — con- 
nected by  influx,  we  may  safely  pre- 
sume, respectively  with  the  three 
distinct  heavens.  The  church  is  the 
medium  of  life,  and  progress  occurs 
first  and  prominently  on  the  plane 
where  the  church  is.  The  ancient 
civilizations  perished  because  the 
celestial  and  spiritual  degrees  of  the 
human  mind  were  successively  closed. 
Now  is  it  not  probable  that  barbar- 
ism resulted  from  the  closure  of  the 
celestial  plane,  and  that  a  barbarian 
is  a  man  spiritually  organized  like 
a  child,  that  is,  leading  a  sensual-cor- 
poreal life  with  celestial  "  remains" 
stored  away  in  his  interiors  ? 

Does  the  New  Churchman  object, 
that  the  whole  human  race  perished 
at  the  flood  or  closure  of  the  celestial 
plane,  except  the  '^  remnant''  in  whom 
the  spiritual  plane  could  be  opened  ? 
and  that  all  men  thereafter  are  of 
the  spiritual  or  natural  type  ?  I  an- 
swer, what  then  can  Swedenborg 
mean  by  saying  that  the  African  race 
is  of  the  celestial  genius  ?  Does  he 
mean  spirit ual-celestial^  analogous  to 
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one  half  of  the  spiritual  heavens  ?  I 
think  not,  for  the  African  would  then 
exhibit  some  token  or  trace,  as  the 
Asiatic  does,  of  having  once  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  spiritual  light.  But 
he  is'  thoroughly  sensual-corporeal, 
and  his  "remains"  are  evidently  ce- 
lestial,  nor  has  he  ever  had  any  thing 
about  him  of  which  the  spiritual  could 
be  predicated. 

The  first  men  created  on  earth  were 
of  the  celestial  genius.  A  celestial 
church  was  established  among  them 
which  no  doubt  had  its  rise,  culmina- 
tion, and  fall.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  every  cre- 
ated being  had  been  brought  into  its 
intimate  communion  before  its  dete- 
rioration, nor  that  all,  save  the  spir- 
itual  remnant,  were  suffocated  by  its 
disappearance.  The  following  from 
Swedenborg  appears  satisfactory  on 
that  point : 

"  By  all  which  is  on  the  earth  ex- 
piring, those  are  signified  who  being 
of  that  church  had  acquired  such  a 
nature,  as  may  appear  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  earth  does  not  signify 
the  whole  habitable  globe,  but  only 
those  who  are  of  the  church,  as  was 
shown  above.  Consequently  there  is 
no  particular  flood  here  meant,  much 
less  a  universal  flood,  but  only  the 
expiration  or  suffocation  of  those  who 
were  of  the  church,  when  they  hiad 
separated  themselves  from  remains, 
and  thereby  from  the  intellectual 
things  of  truth,  and  from  what  ap- 
pertained to  the  will  of  good,  conse- 
quently from  the  heavens."  A.  C. 
662. 

Swedenborg  expressly  declares 
that  this  suffocation  or  closure  of  the 
celestial  plane  in  those  of  the  Most 
Ancient  Church,  and  the  opening  of 
the  spiritual  plane  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  spiritual  church,  were 
gradual  processes.  Those  who  had 
extinguished  remains  by  immersion 
in  lusts  and  phantasies  no  doubt  per- 
ished. No  doubt  also  this  process 
would  have  gone  on  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  whole  race,  for  influx  is 
through  the  church  alone.  But  with 
the  opening  of  the  spiritual  degree,  a 
great  organic  modification   was  in- 


duced. Influx  came  through  the  spir- 
itual into  the  natural  and  thence  into 
the  corporeal.  The  sensual-corporeal 
life  of  both  men  and  brutes  was  main- 
tained by  the  influx  from  the  New 
Church.  The  process  of  extinction 
was  arrested,  but  all,  save  the  ^ir- 
itual  remnant,  were  left  in  a  sensual- 
corporeal  condition,  with  some  few 
celestial  "  remains"  deeply  imbedded 
in  their  structure — their  sole  hope  of 
future  resuscitation. 

This  rationale  of  barbarism,  accord  - 
ing  to  the  New  Church  psychology, 
seems  to  be  eminently  clear  and  beau- 
tiful. It  explains  the  mysteries  of 
savage  life.  It  shows  why  the^  sci- 
entific, rational,  and  spiritual  degrees 
have  not  been  opened  in  his  mind. 
His  '^remains"  are  celestial,  and  not 
till  they  are  vivified,  will  his  inferior 
faculties  develop.  No  influx  or  cre- 
ative impetus  has  reached  these  re- 
mains since  the  flood — for  no  celestial 
church  has  existed.  When  inferior 
things  have  been  subordinated  and 
co-ordinated  for  the  descent  of  the 
celestial,  then  will  those  nations  of  the 
celestial  type  who  can  receive  the 
new  influx — especially  the  Africans 
— reveal  the  mercy,  and  wisdom,  and 
power  of  God  in  a  manner  surpass- 
ingly strange  and  beautiful. 

Some  barbarians  appear  doomed 
to  inevitable  extinction,  such  as  our 
American  Indians,  the  Australians, 
the  Bushmen,  some  wild  tribes  in 
Ceylon  and  Malabar  who  live  in  trees 
and  are  very  little  superior  to  apes, 
the  cannibals  of  Madagascar,  some 
hopelessly  degraded  races  in  Siberia, 
Patagonia,  and  elsewhere,  etc.,  etc. 
Do  they  not  all  represent  certain 
great  principles  or  qualities  in  the 
Most  Ancient  Church,  of  which  the 
"remains"  were  becoming  extinct? 
Were  they  not  secured  a  low  kind  of 
physical  existence  by  the  change  of 
influx  as  above  mentioned,  and  will 
not  the  incipient  influx  of  the  celes- 
tial church  ensure  their  destruction  ? 

Swedenborg  speaks  always  well 
of  the  Africans,  and  his  description 
of  them,  from  a  spiritual  stand-point, 
will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
external  proof  of  the  i'4\§^y/^£:iC»'C^le 
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own  revelations.  It  is  singular  that 
although  Africa  is  west  and  south- 
west of  Asia  and  south  of  Europe, 
Swedenborg  says  Africa  in  the  spir- 
itual or  angelic  sense  means  the  East. 
(Apoc.  Ex.  21.)  It  was  of  course 
correspondential,  representing  the 
celestial  state  nearest  the  Lord.  Its 
first  people  must  have  been  celestial. 
In  my  former  essay  I  intimated 
my  belief  that  the  Africans  are  to 
play  a  great  part  in  the  ultimation 
of  the  celestial  church  and  the  regen- 
eration of  the  world.  It  is  more  than 
a  curious  coincidence  that  at  the 
time  Swedenborg  was  revealing  the 
vast.organic  system  of  spiritual  truth, 
which  is  the  doctrine  of  angels,  a 
revelation  was  being  made  to  negroes 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Of  this  re- 
markable fact  we  have  as  yet  no  ex- 
ternal proof,  but  no  New  Churchman 
doubts  that  Swedenborg's  statement 
will  be  verified,  perhaps  in  some  un- 
anticipated manner.  Notice  this 
passage  from  Swedenborg  :  ^'  I  have 
heard  the  angels  rejoice  at  this  rev- 
elation, because  it  serves  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  rational  prin- 
ciple in  man,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore closed  up  with  the  universally 
received  dogma,  that  the  understand- 
ing should  be  kept  in  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  faith."  T.  C.  R.  840. 
Now  if  I  understand  this  sentence 
aright,  it  means,  that  we  owe  much 
of  our  great  emancipation  from  the 
dogmas  of  the  past  to  the  quiet  and 
imperceptible  influx  into  our  rational 
principle,  of  a  sphere  flowing  from  a 
little  obscure  community  in  Africa, 
whose  celestial  ''  remains'^  have  been 
vivified  by  the  special  implantation 
of  truth.  What  effect  then  may  we 
presume  the  sphere  of  Christianized 
Africans  in  the  south  to  have  on  the 
world  and  church  at  large  ?  The 
natural  man  would  scout  such  an 
idea,  because  he  knows  nothing  of 
influx  and  correspondences.  We 
may  owe  all  of  our  boasted  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  fact,  that 
the  inmost  celestial  sphere  of  Africa 
has  here  in  America  impinged  upon 
the  rational-scientific  sphere  of  the 
European.      Hence  the  whole  world 


is  thrown  into  dire  commotion  about 
African  slavery.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
question  of  questions.  The  whole 
future  of  the  church  depends  on  the 
existence  and  Christianization  of  this 
institution.  Devils  and  enthusiastic 
spirits,  by  the  agency  of  fanatics  and 
misguided  good  people,  would  thwart 
the  influx  from  the  celestial  by  re- 
storing the  African  to  his  original 
barbarism. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  see 
how  spheres  withdraw  or  approach, 
and  are  correspondentially  represent- 
ed in  history.'  The  celestial  is  closed, 
and  Africa  and  America  disappear 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  race. 
The  spiritual  is  closed,  and  Hindo- 
stan,  China,  and  Japan  exist  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  only  by  tradition. 
The  natural  is  nearly  closed,  and  the 
Jew  alone  remains,  thoroughly  sen- 
sual-corporeal— the  ultimate  form  of 
the  ancient  civilizations.  The  new 
natural  of  ascending  civilization  is 
formed  in  Europe,  and  spheres  ap- 
proach again.  Asia  comes  into  con- 
tact with  Europe  by  the  crusades, 
the  career  of  Moor  and  Turk,  and, 
finally,  by  the  British  domination  in 
India.  Asia  comes  into  contact  with 
Africa  by  the  Moor  and  Arab  impos- 
ing the  Mohammedan  religion  on  al- 
most all  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa. 
The  celestial  approaches,  and  Africa 
and  America  are  re-discovered.  Af- 
rica comes  into  contact  with  Europe 
in  America — and  it  will  meet  Asia 
again  on  the  same  ground  by  the 
emigration  from  China  to  our  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  importation  of  Coolies 
into  tropical  America.  The  celestial^ 
spiritual,  and  natural  will  meet  in 
tropical  America,  and  not  until  their 
spheres  have  been  fully  subordinated 
and  co-ordinated  will  the  New  Jeru- 
salem descend  in  all  its  fulness  upon 
earth,  and  the  New  Zion  be  estab- 
lished. The  Jew — the  connecting 
link  between  the  descending  and  as- 
cending  civilizations will   be    the 

last  to  be  regenerated,  and  then  the 
triumph  of  our  Lord,  the  Redeemer, 
will  be  complete. 

No  one,  I  hope,  rail  infer  from 
these   remarksstifegifClj^QST^t^^ 
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celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural,  which 
are  discrete  degrees,  can  possibly 
exist  upon  the  same  plane.  If  the 
celestial  church  had  not  fallen,  we 
would  have  remained  forever  in  con- 
nection with  the  third  heavens.  If 
the  spiritual  church  could  have  per- 
sisted, we  might  have  been  still  con- 
nected by  influx  with  the  second 
heavens,  and  so  on.  But  having 
descended  into  the  sensual-corporeal, 
we  become  by  the  process  of  recon- 
struction or  regeneration  only  celes- 
tial-natural or  spiritual-natural.  The 
African  will  be  celestial-natural,  the 
Asiatic  spiritual-natural,  the  Europe- 
an either.  Our  world,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  belongs  to  the  corpo- 
real sphere,  and  has  place  in  the 
cutaneous  principle  of  the  Grand 
Man.  For  this  reason  the  Word  is 
given  here  in  so  sensuous  a  form, 
and  our  Lord  became  a  sensual-cor- 
poreal being  on  our  planet.  All 
things  are  repeated  or  represented 
in  ultimates,  and  hence  our  descent 
from  the  celestial  to  the  sensual,  and 
our  acquisition  of  a  new  basis  into 
which  all  the  higher  elements  may 
be  inserted. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  influx, 
order,  series,  degrees,  and  correspond- 
ence, in  the  light  of  Swedenborg's 
direct  revelations,  to  the  physical, 
moral,  and  historical  study  of  man, 
will  be  productive  of  great  results. 
Physiologists,  ethnologists,  and  his- 
torians are  collecting  the  facts,  which 
the  New  Church  philosophy  alone  can 
ever  harmonize  or  explain. 

Not  only  will  the  natural  history 
of  man  and  the  philosophy  of  history 
be  elevated  into  rational  light,  but 
the  moral  government  of  God  will 
be  vindicated  from  many  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  it. 
God  created  no  man  a  savage,  or 
black,  or  yellow,  or  hideous  and  de- 
formed, or  idiotic,  or  insane.  Men 
have  made  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren so.  God  governs  the  hells  and 
all  states  of  human  imperfection  and 
barbarism  with  infinite  mercy.  By 
confining  a  vast  portion  of  the  race 
for  a  definite  and  provisional  period 


to  barbarism,  he  saved  them  from  to- 
tal annihilation.  Those  people  view- 
ed in  spiritual  light  are  children,  and 
they  have  unquestionably  been  saved 
in  heaven.  The  fears  of  orthodoxy 
for  their  salvation  are  wholly  gratui- 
tous. In  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
His  celestial  church  is  ultimated, 
these  people,  preserved  as  a  remnant 
or  seed  for  that  very  purpose,  will  be 
the  principal  means  and  agents  to 
a  perfect  reorganization  of  society. 
The  end  was  foreseen  in  the  begin- 
ning and  provided  for.  He  has  led 
us  by  ways  we  knew  not,  and  we 
may  be  sure,  that  the  wonders  and 
mercies  of  the  past  will  be  immeasur- 
ably eclipsed  by  those  of  the  future. 
''The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold." 


Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  in  his  work  on 
^^  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  cites  a 
case  in  his  own  experience,  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  possession  of  a  spiritual  gift  in 
an  African,  which  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  the  "vivification  of  remains."  After 
relating  numerous  facts  in  proof  that 
"miracles  and  spiritual  gifts  are  not  dis- 
continued," Dr.  B.  proceeds : 

"  I  cite  only  one  more  witness  ;  a  man 
who  carries  the  manner  and  supports  the 
office  of  a  prophet,  though  without  claiming 
the  repute  of  it  himself.  He  is  a  fugitive 
from  slavery,  whose  name  I  had  barely 
heard,  but  whose  character  and  life  have 
been  known  to  many  in  our  community,  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  called  at  my 
door,  about  the  time  I  was  sketching  the 
outline  of  this  chapter,  requesting  an  inter- 
view. As  I  entered  the  room,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  he  was  struggling  with  a  good 
deal  of  mental  agitation,  though  his  manner 
was  firm,  and  even  dignified.  He  said  im- 
mediately, that  he  had  come  to  me  '  with  a 
message  from  de  Lord.'  I  replied,  that  I 
was  glad  if  he  had  any  so  good  thing  as  that 
for  me,  and  hoped  he  would  deliver  it  faith- 
fully. He  told  me,  in  terms  of  great  deli- 
cacy, and  with  a  seriousness  that  excluded 
all  appearance  of  a  design  to  win  his  way 
by  flattery,  that  he  had  conceived  the 
greatest  personal  interest  in  me,  because,  in 
hearing  me  once  or  twice,  he  had  discovered 
that  God  was  teaching  me,  and  discovering 
Himself  to  me  in  a  way  that  was  specially 
hopeful ;  and  that,  for  this  very  reason,  he 
had  been  suffering  the  greatest  personal  j 
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more  than  a  year  lie  had  been  praying  for 
me,  and  sometimes  in  the  night,  because  of 
his  apprehension  that  I  had  made  a  false 
step,  and  been  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision.  ^  During  all  this  time,  he  had  been 
struggling  also  with  the  question,  whether 
he  might  come  and  see  me,  and  testify  his 
concern  for  me  ? 

"  I  asked  him  to  explain,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer any  feeling  of  constraint.  In  a  manner 
of  the  greatest  deference  possible,  and  with 
a  most  singularly  beautiful  skill,  he  went  on, 
gathering  round  his  point,  and  keeping  it  all 
the  while  concealed,  as  he  was  nearing  it, 
straightening  up  his  tall,  manly  form,  drop- 
ping out  his  Africanisms,  rising  in  the  port 
of  his  language,  beaming  with  a  look  of  in- 
telligence and  spiritual  beauty,  all  in  a  man- 
ner to  second  his  prophetic  formulas — '  The 
Lord  said  to  me'  thus  and  thus  ;  '  The  Lord 
has  sent  me  to  say  ;'  till  I  also,  as  I  gazed 
upon  him.  was  obliged  internally  to  confess, 
*  verily,  Nathan  the  prophet  has  come 
again  !'  It  was  really  a  scene  such  as  any 
painter  might  look  a  long  time  to  find — 
such  dignity  in  one  so  humble ;  expression 
so  lofty,  and  yet  so  gentle  and  respectful ; 
the  air  of  a  prophet  so  commanding  and 
positive,  and  yet  in  such  divine  authority,  as 
to  allow  no  sense  of  forwardness  or  pre- 
sumption. 

"  It  came  out,  finally,  as  the  burden  of 
the  message,  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  and 
in  reference  to  a  certain  public  matter,  I  had 
undertaken  that  which  could  not  but  with- 
draw me  from  God's  teaching,  and  was  cer- 
tain to  obscure  the  revelations  otherwise 
ready  and  waiting  to  be  made.    '  Yes,'  I  re- 

?lied,  *  but  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  what 
undertook  to  set  forward.  It  brought  no 
scandal  on  religion.  It  concerned,  you  will 
admit,  the  real  benefit  of  the  public,  in  all 
future  times.'  ^  Ah,  yes,'  he  answered,  *  it 
was  well  enough  to  be  done,  but  it  was  not 
for  you.  God  had  other  and  better  things 
for  you.  He  was  calling  you  to  Himself, 
and  it  was  yours  to  go  with  Him,  not  to  be 
laboring  in  things  more  properly  belonging 
to  other  men.'  I  had  given  him  the  plea,  by 
which,  drawing  on  my  natural  judgment,  I 
had  justified  myself  in  going  into  the  en- 
gagement in  question.  And  yet,  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  to  a  strong,  and  even 
prevalent  impression,  that  my  humble 
brother  was  right. 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  message,  and  even 
looked  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  reverence 
as  we  parted.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  he 
was  a  man  without  blame,  industrious,  pure, 
a  husband  and  father,  faithful  to  his  office, 
and  always  in  the  same  high  key  of  Christian 
living.  But  the  people  of  his  color,  know- 
ing him  well,  and  having  nothing  to  say 


against  him,  could  yet  ofier  no  opinion  at 
all  concerning  him.  He  was  plainly  enough 
a  strange  being  to  them ;  they  could  make 
nothing  of  him.  The  most  they  could  say 
was,  that  he  is  always  the  same. 

"  I  have  since  visited  him,  in  his  little 
shop,  and  drawn  out  of  him  the  story  of  his 
life.  He  became  a  Christian  about  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  manhood,  and  gives  a  very 
clear  and  beautiful  account  of  his  con- 
version. And  the  Lord,  he  says,  told  him, 
at  that  time,  that  he  should  be  free,  soul  and 
body.  To  which  he  answered, '  Yea,  Lord, 
I  know  it.'  A  promise  that  was  afterward 
fulfilled  in  a  very  strange  and  wonderful 
deliverance.  I  observed  that,  in  the  ac- 
count he  gave  me,  he  was  continually  say- 
ing, in  the  manner  of  the  prophets,  'the 
Lord  said,'  and  *  the  Lord  commanded,'  and 
'  the  Lord  promised,'  and  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  asking — what  do  you  mean 
by  this?  Do  you  hear  words  audibly 
spoken?  *  Oh  no.'  'What  then?  Do 
you  think  what  appears  to  be  said  to  you, 
and  call  that  the  saying  of  the  Lord  ?' 
'  Yes,  I  think  it ;  but  that  is  not  all.' 
*  How  then  do  you  know  that  it  is  any  thing 

more  than 's  thought  ?'    '  Well,  I  know 

it,  I  feel  it  to  be  not  from  me,  and  I  can  tell 
you  things  that  show  it  to  be  so  ;'  reciting 
facts,  which,  if  they  are  true,  prove  beyond 
a  question,  the  certainty  of  some  illumina- 
tion not  of  himself.  *  Why,  then,'  I  asked, 
'  does  God  teach  you  in  this  manner,  and  not 
me  ?  I  feel  a  strong  conviction,  sometimes, 
that  I  am  in  the  will,  I  know  not  how,  and 
the  directing  counsel  of  God,  but  I  could 
never  say,  as  you  do, '  the  Lord  said  thus  to 
me.'  '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  but  you  have  the 
means — you  can  read  as  I  can  not,  you  have 
great  learning.  But  I  am  a  poor,  ignorant 
child,  and  God  does  with  me  just  as  he  can.' 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  revela- 
tions, none,  I  think,  will  deny  him,  in  his  re- 
ply, the  credit  of  a  true  philosophy.  What 
can  be  worthier  of  God,  than  to  be  the  guide 
of  this  faithful,  and  otherwise  dejected  man, 
making  up  for  his  privations  of  ignorance, 
by  the  fuller  and  more  open  vision  of  Him- 
self? 

"  And  yet  I  should  leave  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, were  I  not  to  say,  that  this  Christian 
fugitive,  this  unlettered  body  servant,  now, 
of  Christ,  as  once  of  his  earthly  master,  is 
deep  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures,  quotes 
them  continually  with  a  remarkable  elo- 
quence and  propriety,  and  with  a  degree  of 
insight  which  many  of  the  best  educated 
preachers  might  envy.  He  also  believes 
that  God  has  healed  the  sick,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  immediate  connection  with  his 
prayers,  giving  the  names  and  particulars 
without  scruple,"  i  ^ 
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The  intelligent  Swedenborgian  can 
hardly  doubt  the  plausibility  of  the 
hypothesis  advanced  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  viz.,  that  barbarians 
in  general,  and  our  imported  Africans 
especially,  are  descendants  of  some 
degraded  portion  of  the  most  ancient 
church.  They  have  celestial  "re- 
naains,"  and  are  capable  of  the  celes- 
tial life,  when  elevated  above  the 
sensual-corporeal  sphere  into  which 
they  are  at  present  immersed. 

That  celestial  life  is  unlike  our 
rational-scientific  life,  of  which  in  our 
ignorance  and  vanity  we  boast  so 
much.  It  needs  no  book-learning,  no 
colleges,  no  arts  and  sciences  for  its 
development.  We  can  not  impose 
our  peculiarly  natural  civilization  on 
the  Negro,  save  to  his  detriment.  No 
possible  cultivation,  after  the  methods 
suited  to  our  specific  genius,  can 
evoke  into  life  and  vigor  the  dormant 
seeds  of  the  celestial  nature  slumber- 
ing in  the  African  bosom.  The  course 
of  his  influx  is  from  within  outward, 
from  centre  to  circumference.  What 
he  wants  first  of  all  is  a  proper  basis, 
an  orderly  and  well-regulated  sensual- 
corporeal  sphere,  to  serve  as  a  recipi- 
ent vessel  for  the  down-flowing  pow- 
ers within  him.  He  will  procure 
spiritual  truths  just  as  fast  as  he  can 
ultimate  his  celestial  affections. 

Now  the  Negro  has  a  perfect  and 
inalienable  right  to  whatever  will 
develop  and  make  active  his  true 
organic  spiritual  nature.  If  inter- 
course with  the  superior  races,  com- 
mercial relations,  trade  and  treaties, 
missionary  efforts,  and  educational 
enterprises  can  civilize  the  African, 


rouse  his  dormant  energies,  cultivate 
his  mind,  Christianize  his  heart,  and 
enable  him  to  live  an  orderly,  useful, 
and  genuine  life,  then  African  slavery 
would  have  no  excuse.  But  if  all 
this  had  been  possible  under  the  op- 
erations of  Divine  Providence,  Afri- 
can slavery  would  never  have  had  an 
existence.  Let  all  the  world  know, 
that  the  Christians  of  the  Southern 
States  are  ready  to  turn  abolitionists, 
whenever  it  can  be  proven  that  the 
material  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
slave  will  be  promoted  by  a  state  of 
freedom  similar  to  ours. 

The  Dutch  and  English  have  had 
flourishing  settlements  for  200  years 
in  Africa,  but  in  ten  miles  of  their 
borders  the  native  is  an  irreclaimable 
savage.    The  Portuguese  have  found- 
ed flourishing    colonies,   and    their 
priests  have  baptized  whole  tribes 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
Africans  under  their  influence   are 
wretched  barbarians.    The  little  col- 
onies of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
fostered    by  white    protection   and 
counsels,  have  shed  no  ray  of  light 
into  the  darkness  surrounding  them. 
Missionaries  have  patiently  and  zeal-       ^' 
ously  labored,  but  in  vain.    Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, after  years  of  enthusiastic 
effort,  has  declared  that  commerce 
and  civilization    must    precede  re- 
ligion.   The  free  Negroes  of  Hayti 
are  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism  and 
idolatry.   Those  of  Jamaica,  although 
under  the  strong  military  and  civil 
surveillance  of  Great  Britain,  have 
sunk  into  idleness  and  pauperism, 
and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  phi- 
lanthropy.   The  free  Negroes  of  the 
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North  are  generally  pests  to  their 
neighborhoods,  and  enjoy  the  name 
without  the  blessings  of  freedom .  In 
Canada  it  is  even  worse.  The  Negro 
has  no  conception  of  the  "  dignity  of 
labor,"  or  of  the  meaning  of  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the 
Negroes  of  the  Guinea  Coast  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  be  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  white  man. 
And  our  free  Negroes  are  mere  ap- 
pendages to  our  civilization,  not  par- 
takers of  it.  They  are  lackies, 
waiters,  hangers-on,  body  servants, 
etc.,  and  nothing  more.  The  few 
who  pretend  to  preach,  lecture,  edit, 
etc.,  are  mere  samples  of  childish 
precocity,  not  types  of  national  char- 
acter. How  many  Negroes  have 
hewed  their  homes  and  fortunes  out 
of  the  rich  and  free  western  wilds,  in 
the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  New  England 
pioneer  ?    None. 

The  African  race  has  attained  its 
highest  present  point  of  development 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  It  is  more  pro- 
lific there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  or  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  It  may  therefore  be  safely 
presumed  that  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion, viz.,  deficient  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  excessive  labor,  care, 
crime,  misery,  and  want,  do  not  exist 
in  those  States  to  any  notable  degree. 
In  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
character  the  American  slave  is  far 
superior  to  his  African  progenitor. 
And  this  improvement  is  progressive. 
Amelioration  of  his  condition  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  he  is  constantly 
also  evincing  more  rationality  an4 
virtue,  more  tact  and  taste,  more 
mechanical  genius  and  mental  power. 
He  has  no  vices  but  those  he  inherit- 
ed from  Africa,  and  he  has  super- 
added virtues  and  graces  entirely 
unknown  to  that  continent.  His  re- 
ligious character  is  capable  of  the 
most  beautiful  cultivation,  and  if  our 
Lord  this  day  were  to  gather  up  his 
jewels,  how  many  would  be  found 
among  the  faithful,  humble,  affection- 
ate slaves  of  America ! 

This  change  has  been  mainly  effect- 


ed by  the  firm  but  humane  govern- 
ment exercised  by  the  white  man 
over  the  Negro.  It  is  unlike  every 
system  of  slavery  which  has  hereto- 
fore existed,  in  this,  that  it  is  the 
subordination  of  an  inferior  to  a  su- 
perior race,  and  not  a  domination  of 
one  part  over  another  part  of  the 
same  race,  or  of  one  race  over  an 
equal  race.  The  New  Churchman 
should  weigh  well  this  distinction. 
Things  or  persons  on  the  same  plane 
or  in  the  same  series  are  to  be  co-or- 
dinated ^  while  of  things  or  persons 
in  different  series  or  planes,  the  in- 
ferior are  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
superior.  This  is  the  law  of  divine 
order  which  prevails  in  the  heavens 
and  in  all  worlds  where  sin  has  not 
entered.  Woe  to  that  theology  or 
philosophy  which  fails  to  appreciate 
its  deep  signification  ! 

Note  well,  however,  that  in  this 
system  the  celestial  man  is  not 
brought  into  bondage  to  the  natural, 
but  that  the  sensual-corporeal  sphere 
of  the  African,  which  in  its  barbaric 
state  prevents  the  evolution  of  his 
celestial  "  remains,"  is  so  subordin- 
ated to  the  rational-scientific  sphere 
of  the  white  man,  that  his  celestial 
nature  obtains  for  the  first  time  the 
means  of  ultimating  itself.  The  Ne- 
gro thus  acquires  a  sound  natural 
basis,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
white  race,  into  which  his  descending 
celestial  can  be  inserted.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  white  man  to  give  him 
this  basis  in  a  wise  and  gentle  man- 
ner ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Negro 
to  submit  to  the  disciplinary  ordeal 
which  may  be  requisite  in  attaining 
it. 

To  understand  this  subject  more 
fully,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of 
government  in  general,  not  in  a  dry 
political  form,  but  in  the  glowing 
light  of  the  New  Church.  Let  us 
first  refresh  our  memories  with  the 
essential  principle  of  government  in 
the  heavens,  according  to  which  all 
our  earthly  institutions  should  be 
moulded. 

After  asserting  that  the  forms  of 
government  in  heaven  are  infinitely 
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various,  Swedenborg  goes  on  to  say 
of  the  governors  or  rulers  : 

'*  They  are  such  as  are  distin- 
guished beyond  others  for  love  and 
wisdom,  consequently  such  as  from 
a  principle  of  love  desire  the  good  of 
all,  and  from  the  wisdom  by  which 
also  they  are  distinguished,  know 
how  to  provide  that  the  good  they 
desire  may  be  realized.  Persons  of 
this  character  do  not  domineer  and 
command  imperiously,  but  minister 
and  serve.  Neither  do  they  account 
themselves  greater  than  others,  but 
less  ;  for  they  put  the  good  of  socie- 
ty and  of  their  neighbor  in  the  first 
place,  and  their  own  in  the  last. 
They,  nevertheless,  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  honor  and  glory,  they  dwell 
in  the  centre  of  the  society  in  a  more 
elevated  place  than  others,  and  in- 
habit magnificent  palaces.  They  also 
accept  this  glory  and  that  honor,  not 
however  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  securing  obedience  ;  for 
all  in  heaven  know  that  honor  and 
glory  are  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Lord,  and  that  therefore  they  are  to 
be  obeyed."    {Heaven  and  Hell,  218.) 

"  A  similar  government  in  minia- 
ture obtains  also  in  every  house. 
There  is  in  each  house  a  master,  and 
there  are  domestics.  The  master 
loves  the  domestics,  and  the  domes- 
tics love  the  master;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  out  of  love  they 
mutually  serve  each  other.  The 
master  teaches  how  they  should  live 
and  prescribes  what  they  should  do, 
and  the  domestics  obey  and  perform 
their  duties.  To  be  of  use  is  the  de- 
light of  life  among  all.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  of  uses."  {Heaven  and  Hell, 
219.) 

What  a  beautiful  moral  picture  is 
here  presented  I  Will  the  heavens 
ever  truly  open  and  descend  upon  us 
in  this  manner  ?  Think  of  it  I  No 
ambition,  no  lust  of  power,  no  pride 
of  place,  no  contempt  of  others,  no 
misery  of  the  poor,  no  folly  of  the 
rich,  no  envy,  no  jealousy,  no  deceit, 
no  corruption,  no  vanity,  no  dissatis- 
faction, no  inalienable  rights  to  claim 


—  but  simple  duties  to  perform,  while 
mutual  love  and  humility  reign  su- 
preme, and  order,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness ensue  I  This  shining  Utopia 
surely  beckons  us  in  the  shadowy 
distance.  Come  it  will,  whoever 
may  doubt !  It  will  be  effected  by 
the  Divine  Humanity  descending 
through  the  Word  and  through  an- 
gelic spheres,  and  operating  into  the 
remotest  bounds  of  nature.  On  the 
political  or  civil  plane  of  life,  two 
great  agencies  are  at  work  to  pro- 
mote this  glorious  revolution,  viz., 
the  doctrine  of  political  equality, 
soon  to  be  restricted  to  those  of  equal 
race,  and  the  patriarchal  institution 
of  slavery,  that  curious  modern  ap- 
proach to  the  end  which  was  in  the 
beginning. 

Swedenborg  "s'ays,  that  the  ante- 
diluvians lived  in  families  under  a 
patriarchal  head,  who  represented 
the  Lord,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
priest  and  law-giver,  being  actuated 
by  the  purest  paternal  love.  There 
was  no  political  organization  what- 
ever, in  our  sense  of  the  term.  Wife, 
children,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  the  men-servants  and 
maid-servants,  and  their  increase, 
constituted  the  family  or  tribe,  and 
looked  up  to  a  common  head.  This 
happy  state  of  life,  typical  of  heavenly 
order,  began  to  perish  when  self-love 
arose,  and  with  it  a  disposition  to  ap- 
propriate the  property  of  others.  The 
military  spirit  was  then  engendered, 
and  families  and  tribes  coalesced  and 
consolidated  for  mutual  defence  or 
attack.  The  pure  African  has  never 
liberated  himself  from  this  miserable 
political  thraldom  into  which  his  an- 
te-diluvian  ancestors  fell.  By  con- 
tinued perversions  and  the  ever-ac- 
cumulating pressure  of  hereditary 
impulse,  his  whole  nature  has  become 
thoroughly  servile  on  one  hand  and 
thoroughly  despotic  on  the  other. 
His  fetichism,  his  conjuring  and 
witchcraft,  his  serpent-worship,  his 
dirt-eating,  and  his  thousand  pecul- 
iarities of  manner  and  custom, 
declare  his  awful  and  thorough  deg- 
radation. 
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Notice  now  in  this  connection, 
that  the  African  mind,  properly 
speaking,  has  never  had  a  political 
existence.  Its  sole  political  life  has 
been  found  in  the  perversions  and 
inversions  of  the  patriarchal  system. 
If  it  could  this  day  be  miraculously 
restored  to  its  original  stand-point, 
whence  it  could  work  out  its  interior 
organic  life,  it  would  neither  know 
nor  learn  any  thing  of  political  rights, 
privileges  or  principles.  That  whole 
sphere  of  thought,  so  natural  and 
delightful  to  other  races,  is  entirely 
foreign  to  its  nature.  Negro  at- 
tempts at  political  organization,  out- 
side of  the  controlling  or  modifying 
sphere  of  the  white  race,  must  neces- 
sarily be  failures  and  farces.  When 
we  refuse  the  Negro  political  equality, 
we  deny  him  no  right  which  he  ever 
possessed,  or  could  ever  of  himself 
obtain,  and  we  withhold  from  him  the 
means  of  inflicting  great  injury  upon 
himself  and  others. 

With  the  opening  of  the  spiritual 
degree  of  the  human  mind,  came  the 
establishment  of  priesthoods  and 
kingdoms  and  empires,  with  their 
complex  theological  and  political 
forms  and  mysteries.  There  are 
similar  forms  of  society  now  existing 
in  the  spiritual  heavens.  The  divine 
right  of  kings  and  priests  in  the  first 
part  of  this  era  was  unquestionable, 
simply  because  the  priests  and  kings 
acted  and  thought  divinely.  But  all 
that  was  changed.  Evil  became  pre- 
dominant in  its  two  hateful  forms — 
love  of  self  and  love  of  the  world. 
Asia  and  Europe  have  been  deluged 
with  blood,  over  and  over  again,  by 
the  priests  and  kings  struggling  for 
power  and  ascendency.  All  the  re- 
ligions of  the  earth  have  become  cor- 
rupted and  perverted,  and  all  the 
governments  have  degenerated  into 
instruments  of  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny. For  every  one  of  them,  the 
condemnatory  handwriting  has  ap- 
peared on  the  wall.  They  are  break- 
ing up  and  dissolving,  either  by  in- 
terior disintegration  or  by  exterior 
violence  ;  and  the  field  of  the  world 
is  being  made  ready  for  the  descent 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 


One  of  the  greatest  agencies  in 
achieving  this  desirable  result  is  the 
dogma  of  political  equality.  This 
doctrine  has  transferred  to  the  peo- 
ple that  divine  right  which  had  be- 
come the  opprobrium  of  kings.  That 
*'  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal," 
and  that  government  should  exist 
only  by  consent  of  the  governed,  are 
now  the  most  popular  and  progressive 
doctrines  in  the  world.  Whatever 
doubts  may  be  suggested  as  to  their 
philosophical  truth,  and  whatever 
difficulties  may  oppose  their  practical 
operation,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
destined  to  revolutionize  modern 
society.  They  will  be  powerful  at 
least  in  destroying  and  effacing  the 
old  order  of  things,  and  for  that  they 
will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
world.  It  is  clear,  however,  to  re- 
flecting minds  that  these  doctrines 
have  no  reconstructive  power, — and 
that  they  would  ultimate  a  perfect 
anarchy,  if  we  were  not  assured  that 
new  and  true  principles  were  de- 
scending from  heaven,  which  will 
finally  govern  the  social  and  all 
other  spheres  of  human  life. 

Now  we  affirm,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  from  any  intelligent 
New  Churchman,that  African  slavery 
is  an  institution  which  is  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  reconstruction 
of  society  upon  true  and  heavenly 
principles.  African  slavery  provides, 
as  we  have  clearly  shown,  a  channel 
for  the  descent  of  celestial  influences 
into  the  world,  such  as  have  never 
before  been  known  or  experienced. 
Influx,  we  know,  is  quiet  and  im- 
perceptible, like  the  action  of  sun- 
light upon  flowers,  so  that  we  could 
know  nothing  of  its  operations  but  for 
the  revealed  doctrines  of  the  church. 
But  influx  from  heaven  through  re- 
generating African  slaves,  as  proper 
mediums,  is  at  this  moment  the  in- 
terior force  which  is  co-operating 
with  the  dogma  of  political  equality 
in  the  external  sphere  for  the  recon- 
struction of  society  and  the  regener- 
ation of  mankind.  We  may  separate  ; 
we  may  fight  ;  but  the  North  and 
the  South  are  interiorly  and  indisso- 
lubly  united.    The  North  is  furnish- 
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ing  the  true  external  basis  into  which 
the  interior  life  of  the  South  is  to 
flow  for  the  salvation  of  the  race. 
Oh,  New  Churchmen !  how  can  ye 
fail  to  see  the  sublime  and  glorious 
truth  ?  The  North  and  South  should 
be  related  to  each  other  like  man  and 
woman,  like  faith  and  charity,  like 
external  and  internal.  Who  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  discord  in  our 
midst  ?  That  old  dragon,  that  hell 
within  the  church,  which  preaches 
faith  alone  and  aspires  to  spiritual 
dominion  over  the  souls  of  men.  He 
musters  strongly  for  his  last  battle. 
The  first  beneficent  effect  of  the 
institution  of  African  slavery  toward 
the  regeneration  of  the  Negro,  is  that 
it  withholds  him  from  evils.  The  first 
step  toward  the  regeneration  of  the 
white  man,  in  whom  the  raHonal-sci- 
eniific  plane  is  developed,  and  whose 
mind  can  therefore  be  elevated  into 
heavenly  light,  is  to  abstain  from  evils. 
The  Negro  can  not  abstain^  because  he 
is  not  receptive  of  spiritual  truth, 
being  in  bondage  to  sensual-corporeal 
cupidities  and  phantasies.  He  must 
therefore  be  withheld  like  a  child,  and 
in  this  respect  the  white  race  is  com- 
missioned to  hold  provisionally  a 
parental  relation  toward  him.  The 
master  must  prevent  intemperance 
in  eating  and  drinking  ;  he  must  pro- 
hibit polygamy  and  curb  licentious- 
ness ;  he  must  punish  lying  and  theft ; 
he  must  guard  against  quarreling 
and  fighting,  and  withhold  each  from 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
Punishment  may  be  requisite  to  ef- 
fect all  this  good,  and  to  that  precise 
degree  it  is  righteous  and  proper. 
Those  who  can  not  be  actuated  by 
love  or  persuaded  by  reason  must  be 
controlled  by  fear.  This  principle 
rules  in  our  government  of  our  own 
children  and  in  our  own  police  reg- 
ulations, and  it  is  the  principle  upon 
which  our  Lord  through  ministering 
angels  reduces  the  hells  to  order,  and 
contributes  to  the  comfort  and  peace 
of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  even  severe  cor- 
poreal punishment,  administered  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  for  good  ends,  is 


serviceable  in  dissipating  the  thick 
sphere  of  cupidities  and  phantasies 
which  surrounds  and  spiritually  suf- 
focates the  undisciplined  barbarian. 

The  next  step  for  the  African^s  good 
(we  need  not  here  consider  the  mo- 
tives of  the  master)  is  to  compel  him 
to  do  uses.  The  hereditary  devil 
which  has  possessed  him  for  centuries 
has  imposed  on  his  constitution  an 
almost  ineradicable  torpor.  Sweden- 
borg,  in  several  places,  speaks  of  the 
sphere  of  the  ante-diluvians  as  dread- 
fully oppressive  and  paralyzing, — 
taking  away  from  its  subjects  almost 
all  faculty  of  thought  and  action. 
It  is  this  sphere  which  we  have  to 
dissipate  from  the  barbarous  African, 
and  nothing  but  the  strong  power  of 
slavery,  compelling  him  to  do  uses, 
can  effect  it.  Swedenborg  tells  of 
wicked  spirits  who  are  confined  to 
hard  labor  for  their  food  and  clothes 
until  they  see  and  acknowledge 
their  falsities  and  evils.  Paupers 
and  vagrants  are  compelled  to  labor 
in  all  civilized  countries.  Experience 
proves  that  when  the  African  is  thus 
withheld  from  evil  and  compelled  to 
do  uses,  his  voluntary  principle  is  de- 
veloped, a  new  nature  flows  out,  and 
he  is  the  most  teachable,  willing, 
good-natured,  light-hearted,  affection- 
ate, and  happy  creature  in  the  world. 

We  hold  it  to  be  self-evident,  that 
God  has  created  every  man  with  a 
specific  genius  and  given  him  definite 
faculties  for  its  ultimation.  It  is  not 
only  his  right,  but  his  duty  to  exercise 
these  faculties,  for  rights  and  duties 
go  always  together.  No  man  can 
lawfully  push  another  from  his  ap- 
pointed place,  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  government  to  secure  to  each 
and  all  the  proper  sphere  for  the 
natural  and  perfect  development  of 
character.  Eights  should  be  respect- 
ed and  their  corresponding  duties 
enforced.  The  end  in  view  in  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  natural  basis  for  the  out- 
flowing of  a  beautiful  celestial  nature. 
Whatever  is  necessary  for  this,  the 
African  has  a  right  to  claim  and  the 
white  man  is  bound  to  give.  If  social 
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equality,  competitive  labor,  political 
privileges,  philosophical  culture  will 
bring  the  celestial  "  remains"  to  light 
out  of  the  primitive  darkness  of  the 
barbarian^s  soul,  let  him  have  them  ! 
The  North  believes  this,  and  charges 
the  South  with  barbarism  and  des- 
potism for  not  coinciding  in  the 
opinion.  We  think  very  differently, 
and  the  New  Churchman  who  knows 
what  the  celestial  is,  can  not  long  be 
deceived  by  the  sophistries  which 
have  been  arrayed  against  us. 

The  celestial  is  best  developed  in 
the  family  sphere,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  domestic  and  agricultural  uses. 
The  house  represents  celestial  good, 
while  the  street,  typical  of  com- 
mercial and  political  life,  refers  only 
truths.  The  town  or  city  corresponds 
to  the  spiritual,  while  the  country 
corresponds  to  the  celestial.  It  is  the 
pre-eminent  mark  of  the  celestial  to 
be  willing  to  serve.  To  serve,  there- 
fore, in  domestic  and  agricultural 
life  is  characteristic  of  the  celestial 
genius.  The  celestial  genius  needs 
no  books,  no  political  organizations, 
no  philosophizing  for  its  evolution. 
It  needs  an  orderly  external,  in  which 
the  inferior  is  subordinated  to  the 
superior  ; — it  needs  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  duty  and  use,  of  simple 
tastes,  of  sympathy  and  fidelity,  of 
reverence  and  gentleness,  of  justice 
and  mercy  and  love.  In  a  well-reg- 
ulated, cultivated  Christian  family, 
the  southern  slave  is  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  calling  forth 
his  peculiar  and  remarkable  genius. 

How  long  the  institution  is  to  last, 
what  modifications  it  is  to  receive, 
and  how  it  is  to  disappear  in  the  final 
and  perfect  order  of  things,  we  can  not 
clearly  foresee.  Providence  has  per- 
mitted it,  so  far,  for  the  good  of  all 
parties,  and  has  even  made  use  of 
our  very  evils  for  its  benefit.  Selfish- 
ness brought  the  Negro  from  Africa  ; 
selfishness  reduced  him  to  order  and 
made  him  capable  of  uses  ;  selfish- 
ness feeds  and  clothes  and  protects 
him.  If  the  Negro  could  not  have  been 
made  subservient  to  our  interests, 
we  should  long  ago  have  turned  him 


adrift,  driven  him  before  us  and  ex- 
terminated him,  as  we  have  done  the 
Indian.  Such  would  be  the  issue  of 
abolition.  This  is  melancholy,  but 
it  is  true.  What  we  need  now,  is 
not  new  conduct,  but  new  motives. 
The  natural  man  leads  an  orderly, 
useful  life,  from  the  hope  of  gain  or 
power  or  reputation.  The  spiritual 
man  leads  the  very  same  life,  from 
love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor. 
Spiritualize  the  motives  of  the  slave- 
holder and  he  becomes  a  regenerate 
man,  who,  while  prudently  caring 
for  his  own  interests  and  for  those 
about  him,  is  rendering  incalculable 
service  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  Negro — of  the  facts  and  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  of  the  inexorable 
march  of  history  and  progress,  ac- 
cording to  universal  laws  of  Divine 
Providence  not  yet  fully  discovered, 
and  of  the  glorious  ends  to  be  attain- 
ed,— is  slaveholding  a  sin?  How 
can  a  New  Churchman  of  enlarged 
views  entertain  the  thought  for  a 
moment ! 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  the 
Biblical  argument  for  and  against 
slavery.  One  party  contends,  and 
\\rith  great  force,  that  the  Bible  rec- 
ognizes its  existence  as  one  great 
means  and  agency  of  human  develop- 
ment ;  and  if  it  does  not  plainly 
sanction  it,  at  least  nowhere  con- 
demns it.  The  other  side  affirms  that 
the  spiritual  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tain  religion  demand  its  overtlfrow. 
We,  who  interpret  the  word  spirit- 
ually, ought  to  attain  a  high  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  stand-point, 
whence  to  discover  the  genuine  truth, 
apart  from  all  appearances  of  the  let- 
ter or  ratiocination  of  the  understand- 
ing. 

It  is  said  upon  abstract  grounds 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
the  right  of  property  in  man.  That 
one  man  can  own  another  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  he  owns 
a  thing,  is  of  course  a  wicked  absurd- 
ity. Slaves  are  not  chattels,  but 
"  chattels  personal,^^  that  is,  property 
possessed  of  human  rights,  of  which 
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nothing  can  divest  it.  These  rights 
are  food,  clothing,  discipline,  relig- 
ious instruction,  regulated  labor,  pro- 
tection, sympathy,  etc.  We  have  no 
property  either  in  the  souls  or  bodies 
of  our  slaves.  We  simply  have  a 
right  to  their  labor  and  obedience,  in 
consideration  of  the  immense  benefits 
we  confer  upon  them.  We  have  sim- 
ply a  right  to  hold  them  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship for  life,  both  for  their 
own  and  the  public  good.  The  ap- 
prenticeship is  for  life,  and  not  for  a 
term  of  years,  because  they  are  or- 
ganically children  or  minors,  and 
can  never  take  such  care  of  them- 
selves as  we  can  take  of  them. 
Spiritually  speaking,  man  has  no 
property.  Our  proprium,  or  that 
which  is  truly  our  own,  is  wholly 
evil  and  false.  What  we  possess  is 
given  by  the  Lord,  and  it  is  given 
only  for  use.  If  the  Lord  has  seen  fit 
to  adjoin  the  sensual-corporeal  sphere 
of  the  African,  as  a  servant  to  ours, 
in  order  that  we  may  infuse  a  new 
and  true  life  into  it,  and  if  we  dis- 
charge our  stewardship  faithfully  atid 
well,  it  matters  not  by  what  names, 
opprobrious  or  otherwise,  men  may 
designate  the  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  the  two  races. 

But,  says  the  abstractionist,  you 
violate  the  golden  rule,  **Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you."  This  beautiful  precept 
of  charity  has  been  grossly  misunder- 
stood and  perverted  to  party  pur- 
poses. Its  true  meaning  evidently 
is,  that  we  should  be  in  the  continual 
desire  of  doing  good  to  all  men,  and 
should  treat  others  as  it  would  he  wise 
and  just  for  us  to  he  treated  if  we  were 
in  their  places.  It  has  been  tortured 
to  signify,  that  we  should  grant  every 
man  his  wishes,  provided  we  imagine 
that  we  would  wish  the  same  on  a 
change  of  conditions.  The  judge, 
then,  must  pardon  the  murderer  ; 
the  magistrate  must  release  the 
vagrant ;  the  creditor  must  absolve 
his  debtor  ;  the  rich  must  give  all  to 
the  poor  ;  the  employer  must  change 
places  with  the  employed  1  Upon 
this  principle,  which  would  destroy 


all  order  and  all  society,  it  is  de- 
manded that  the  master  shall  liberate 
his  slave.  Now,  in  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, the  African  ought  to  wish  to  go 
through  the  disciplinary  ordeal  he  is 
now  experiencing  for  his  own  good 
and  the  good  of  others  ;  and  we 
ought  to  endeavor,  by  salutary  meas- 
ures suggested  by  our  superior  wis- 
dom, to  cultivate  his  spiritual  facul- 
ties, until,  as  to  goodness  and  truth, 
he  attains  our  own  stand-point.  Such 
is  the  true  law  of  charity  as  applied 
to  the  Negro,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  institution  of  slavery  to  retard, 
but  very  many  things  to  foster  its 
operation.  We  speak  from  much  ob- 
servation and  living  experience. 

When  we  descend  from  universals 
to  particulars,  or  from  the  general  to 
the  special,  slaveholding  is  sinful  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  animus 
or  spirit  with  which  it  is  practised. 
If  the  master  gives  his  servant  as 
little  as  possible,  stints  him  of  food 
and  clothing,  works  him  hardly, 
treats  him  with  indifference  or  sever- 
ity, and  cares  little  or  nothing  for 
him  except  as  a  valuable  beast  of 
burden,  he  commits  the  odious  sin  of 
the  capitalist  ^or  employer,  who  re- 
duces the  wages  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
possible  standard,  and  pursues  his 
business  with  the  utmost  selfishness 
and  unchristian  disregard  of  the 
rights,  feelings,  and  happiness  of 
others.  If  the  master  imposes  un- 
reasonable tasks,  exacts  improper 
services,  inflicts  undue  punishments, 
or  violates  any  principle  of  charity 
and  justice  toward  his  slave,  he 
commits  grievous  sins,  which  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  slaveholding 
countries.  If  he  is  imperious  and  im- 
placable, domineering  and  tyrannic- 
al, miserly  and  cruel, — as  many  men 
are,  independently  of  local  institu- 
tions,— his  whole  moral  nature  is 
tainted,  and  he  is  sinful  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life.  Such  men  have  domi- 
neered over  wives  and  children  and 
dependents  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
Slavery  did  not  bring  them  into  ex- 
istence. 

If  the  slaveholder  assumes  his  re- 
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sponsibilities  with  a  solemn  sense  of 
their  sacred  character  ;  if  he  regards 
his  slave  with  kindness  and  for- 
bearance and  sympathy  ;  if  he  pro- 
vides, to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
belief,  for  his  physical  comfort  and 
his  moral  and  religions  instruction  ; 
if  he  administers  discipline  with  jus- 
tice, and  tempers  justice  with  mercy  ; 
if  he  protects  and  guides  and  regu- 
lates with  a  generous  hand  and  a 
loving  heart,  in  infancy  and  sickness 
and  old  age  ;  not  only  is  his  slave- 


holding  not  a  sin,  but  it  is  a  blessing 
to  all  around  him,  and  comes  back  to 
himself,  as  all  blessings  finally  do, 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  religious  life 
and  the  development  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  The  unfoldings  of  the  spirit- 
ual world  may  possibly  reveal  the 
fact,  that  this  Christian. slaveholder, 
misunderstood  and  reviled  as  he  now 
is  by  his  brethren  in  other  countries, 
had  attained  the  sublimest  point  of 
human  civilization. 
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Soxs  AND  Daughters  of  America  : — 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  National  Crisis — a  war  of 
unpai'alleled  magnitude — made  doubly  painful  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  civil  strife  between  one  section  of  our  country  and 
another.  The  eyes  of  the  wide  world  are  upon  us,  gazing 
with  breatliless  interest  to  behold  the  issue  of  the  creat  Con- 
federate  Rebellion.  Tyrants  and  despots  are  exulting  at  our 
calamity,  and  crying  with  demoniac  pleasure,  "  Behold  the 
bubble  of  the  American  Republic !"  The  down-trodden  and 
oppressed  of  the  old  world,  who  have  ever  involuntarily 
turned  their  wistful  eyes  to  our  country  as  an  Eden  of  shel- 
tering love,  tremble  now  with  a  spirit  of  sorrowful  suspense. 

To  discover  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  remedy  of  the 
evil  which  lias  so  suddenly  befallen  our  land,  is  the  object  and 
aim  of  our  present  discourse.  For  the  views  which  I  shall 
utter,  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech,  I  have  no  apologies 
to  offer  ;  they  are  such  as  I  cherish  in  the  core  of  my  heart, 
as  I  believe,  without  taint  of  religious  or  political  prejudice. 

I  do  not  expect  these  views  to  be  endorsed  by  all  before 
me  ;  for  then  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  further 
agitation  and  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  all  would  be  pre- 
pared to  act  in  accordance  with  their  highest  established  con- 
victions of  duty. 

I  believe  that  the  masses  have  yet  got  to  be  thoroughly 
<aroused  to  meet  the  great  issues  and  responsibilities  of  this 
war ;  and  this  they  can  only  do  success! ully,  by  becoming 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  threat- 
<3ns  to  overthrow  the  only  free,  democratic  form  of  government 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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There  is  too  mucli  effort  made  to  hide  tlie  real  issue'  wliicli 
the  enemy  has  forced  upon  us,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  i)ro- 
posed  to  probe  the  evil  to  its  very  origin ;  analize  its  nature, 
and  hokl  up  tlie  naked  elements  of  strife  to  pubHc  gaze.  Tlie 
masses  must  see  them.  Our  President,  our  Cabinet,  our 
Congress,  and  Generals  in  the  field,  are  but  tlie  moutlipie^*es 
and  servants  of  the  people — individuals  chosen  by  \'ou  and  me 
to  represent  our  views,  and  execute  our  bidding,  and  woe  be 
to  them  if  they  betray  the  trust  confided  to  their  keeping. 

In  a  great  crisis  like  the  present,  therefore,  it  behoves  every 
loyal  child  of  America  that  he  summon  forth  the  most  latent 
energies  of  his  heart  and  head  to  meet  it,  bravely  and  well. 
Forgetting  self,  and  all  party  creeds  and  party  lines,  he  should 
meet  and  compare  notes  with  his  neighbor,  and  if  they  must 
needs  differ,  let  there  be  no  recriminations ;  each  respecting 
the  sincere  convictions  of  the  other,  resting  assured  that  where 
all  are  loyal,  and  inspired  by  love  of  Country,  love  of  Right 
and  love  of  Justice,  that  in  the  end,  under  the  Providence  of 
an  All-wise  Disposer  of  events,  the  Right  shall  triumph,  and 
Justice  shall  be  done. 

In  comparing  notes  with  my  hearers,  I  would  ask  tliem-  to 
view  the  subject  from  my  stand-point  of  observation,  and  I 
will  from  theirs.  I  shall  analize  it  in  the  light  of  Nature, 
Reason,  Philosophy  and  History. 

First,  what  is  war  itself  in  the  light  of  nature  ?  When  we 
have  considered  this  question  briefly,  we  will  seek  to  learn  the 
cause  and  cure  of  the  great  civil  strife  which  has  arrayed  one 
section  of  our  country  against  the  other  in  deadly  conflict. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  nature,  war  is  the  result  of  natural 
causes,  common  to  all  things,  and  partial  to  none.  It  is  nat- 
ural, not  abnormal ;  being  one  of  nature's  divine  methods  of 
establishing  a  more  perfect  system  of  order,  harmony  and 
beauty.  Untold  ages  before  man  existed  on  this  planet,  war 
had  been  the  natural  order  of  things — the  maker  and  builder 
of  beauty  and  grace. 

Before  our  first  parents  were,  there  had  been  wars  and  ru- 
mors of  wars  amid  the  elements  of  earth.     Long  ages  before 
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tlieli'  feet  had  pressed  the  vh'gin  soil  of  Eden's  fabled  bowers, 
every  square  acre  of  this  globe  liad  been  a  battle  field,  where 
ever  the  riglit  came  uppermost.  Do  you  doubt  this  ?  Then 
go  read  the  record  written  on  tables  of  stone,  inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  Almiglity  God  on  yonder  granite  mountains.  Go  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  to  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  into  the  rumbling  bow^els  of  earth — go 
wliere  you  will,  look  where  you  may,  and  everywhere  you 
behold  the  terrible  records  of  war,  war,  war. 

Every  square  foot  of  earth  beneath  our  feet  bears  the  scars 
and  marks  of  this  primeval  conflict  of  elements.  The  science 
of  geology  tells  us  that  our  earth  was  once  a  vast  ball  of  burn* 
ino;  molten  lava — a  seathinp;,  boilino;,  bubblino;  ocean  of  fire  !^ 
Unnumbered  ages  rolled  into  eternity  before  it  cooled  off 
and  became  a  fit  habitation  for  man.  What  wars,  what  strife, 
what  fiery  ordeals  of  conflict  mark  the  early  history  of  our 
planet  !  No  language  is  adequate  to  portray  the  awful 
majesty,  the  terrific  splendor  and  pageantry  of  that  scene, 
when  the  elements  of  matter  martialled  themselves  in  battle- 
line  ;  and  like  infuriated  deities  grappled  in  deadly  strife. 

"  No  words  can  picture  those  terrific  nights, 
When  youthful  earth  passed  from  depths  to  heights  ; 
No  conflagration  however  deep  or  dire, 
Could  symbol  forth  the  blaze  of  inward  fire. 
Peaceful  isles  to  flaming  mounts  would  turn, — ' 
Here  a  vale  would  sink,  there  a  valley  burn. 
The  Alps,  the  Andes,  the  Appenines,  and  seas, 
The  inland  lakes,  great  hills  and  giant  trees 
Like  angry  gods  did  heave,  and  burn,  and  sigh  ; 
And  belching  mountains  sent  their  flames  on  high.'* 

War — merciless,  pitiless,  imperative  war — is  the  ever  pres- 
ent agent  of  growth  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
The  bursting  of  a  rosebud  is  the  result  of  a  conflict  of  elements 
as  mighty  in  itself  as  that  which  convulses  our  nation  to-day, 
or  that  which  makes  a  world  tremble  and  quake  from  centre  to 
circumference.  All  life  is  accompanied  by  warfare,  whether 
in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  or  human  kingdoms.     Each 
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human  breast  is  a  battle-field,  where  the  divine  spirit  of  Love 
and  Right  meet  in  determined  conflict  the  selfish  appetites  and 
passions  of  animal  indulgence. 

What  means,  then,  this  universal  conflict  and  warfare 
through  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  and  God  ?  Is  it  right  ?  Is 
it  necessary  ?  I  answer,  it  exists  ;  aye,  it  existed  long  before 
man  could  in  any  way  possibly  have  been  responsible  for  its 
existence  ;  and  I  deem  that  this  explanation  is  sufficient  and 
equivolent  to  a  justification  of  the  fiict.  Your  controversy,  if 
any,  must  be  with  the  Author  of  Nature,  not  me.  "  I  form 
light,  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I, 
the  Lord,  do  all  these  tlnngs,"  is  the  emphatic  declaration  of 
Nature  and  inspiration.  Short-sighted  man  may  think  that 
could  he  have  had  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  Eternity,  he 
would  have  had  a  world  without  darkness,  without  conflict, 
discord,  disease  and  death.  But,  instead  of  murmuring  and 
fault-finding,  would  it  not  be  better  to  meet  life  bravely,  and 
try  to  learn  what  uses  there  are  in  the  ceaseless  conflicts  and 
warfares  that  everywhere  mark  the  progress  of  events. 

One  thing  is  a  demonstrated  fact  in  the  great  world  of  mat- 
ter, and  my  confidence  and  faith  in  the  integrity  of  Nature's 
God,  compels  me  to  believe  it  is  equally  true  in  the  empire  of 
■mind  that,  the  end  of  all  these  conflicts,  is  a  hip-her  order  of 
existence — more  perfect  t3^pes  and  forms  of  being.  The  end 
of  that  primal  war — the  war  of  elements  in  the  earth — was  the 
production  of  a  world  of  beauty,  variegated  by  mighty  conti- 
nents, oceans,  seas  and  rivers  ;  mountains,  hills  and  vales  ;  all 
teaming  with  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  made  vocal  by 
the  sighing  winds,  the  murmuring  wave,  the  rippling  brook, 
the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the  hum  of  the  bee. 

Will  not  such  lessons  as  these  teach  us  hopefulness  and  pa- 
tience; and  inspire  faith  in  Him  who  "  ruleth  among  the  ar- 
mies of  heaven,  and  the  inhabitants  of  earth?" 

If  revolutions  in  matter,  if  mighty  convulsions  and  earth- 
quakes are  necessary  to  refine  the  physical  elements,  to  purifv 
the  ocean,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  may  not  moral  earthquakes, 
and  political  revolutions  and  convulsions,  sometimes  be  neces- 
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saiy  to  agitate  the  great  sea  of  human  life,  and  save  a  people 
or  a  nation  from  sinking  into  a  pool  of  stagnant  death  ? 

We  have  yet  to  learn  tliat  all  growth,  all  progress,  is  made 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  strife  and  conflict  and  agitation. 
The  blacksmith's  arm  grows  strong  and  vigorous  only  through 
exercise,  by  constant  conflict  and  warfare  with  the  crude  ma- 
terials of  the  earth.  Mountainous  obstacles  rise  up  to  impede 
the  onward  march  of  the  race ;  great  mysteries  in  nature  stare 
us  in  the  eyes  ;  vast  problems  in  human  life,  seem  te  defy  the 
powers  of  mind,  and  challenge  it  to  solve  them  if  it  can.  But 
the  mountains  are  leveled  with  the  sea,  the  rough  places  are 
made  smooth,  the  crooked  straight,  and  the  very  secrets  of 
Nature,  are  made  to  yield  up  their  store-house  of  treasure  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 

In  all  these  conquests  of  mind  over  the  blind  and  stubborn 
forces  in  nature,  there  is  a  ceaseless,  ever-restless  conflict,  which 
serves  to  refine,  strengthen,  and  unfold  the  latent  energies  and 
faculties  of  the  human  soul.  Even  vegetable  growth  is  de- 
pendent on  the  same  conditions  of  contention  and  strife. — 
Drop  a  seed  into  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  forthwith 
there  is  war  there.  The  cold  noisome  elements  of  the  soil 
commence  their  work  of  aggression,  anxious  to  get  at  some- 
thing better  than  they  possess,  just  as  death  aims  his  arrows 
at  sweetest  mortals,  and  malice  and  slander  seek  a  shining 
mark.  But  w^atch  the  conflict,  and  behold  the  fate  of  the 
seed.  A  thousand  malignant  secession  fiends  storm  the  frail 
citadel  of  life,  to  sap  the  fountain  of  sweetness  which  sleeps  in 
the  germ.  Fermentation,  attraction  and  repulsion,  chemical 
affinity  and  chemical  i-esistance,  are  all  engaged  in  the  conflict 
of  life  and  death.  The  good  and  bad,  the  high  and  low,  the 
bitter  and  sweet,  are  drawn  together  in  battle  array,  and  "  the 
contest  deepens."  The  slumbering  germ,  like  a  giant  refreshed 
by  sleep,  is  aroused  to  action.  It  chafes  in  its  narrow  prison- 
house  and  madly  beats  against  the  bars  that  hold  it,  till  at  last, 
reinforced  by  kindred  elements,  it  bursts  the  fetters  that  bind 
it,  drives  back  the  mortal  foe,  and  springs  into  life,  a  flower  of 
transcendant  beauty  and  fragrance  !     Those  noisome,  hateful 
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elements,  that  souglit  the  sweet  germ  of  life,  not  only  did  not 
gain  it,  but  in  the  contest  lost  even  what  little  virtue  they  pos- 
sessed, which  went  to  swell  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  unfold- 
ing blossom.  And  thus  it  ever  is  in  every  conflict ;  truth, 
beauty  and  freedom  triumph  in  the  end. 

All  progress  in  rehgions,  in  governments,  in  social  and  po- 
litical advancement,  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  con- 
ditions of  agitation  and  strife.  No  sooner  was  the  infant 
Jesus  dropped  down  into  the  soil  of  humanity,  than  his  pure 
life  was  saught  by  a  Herod.  Through  all  his  earthly  exist- 
ence, did  the  enemies  of  truth  and  love  pursue  him  with 
relentless  hate,  pouring  upon  his '  devoted  head  the  vials  of 
their  wrath  and  madness,  and  were  only  satisfied  when  they 
left  the  bleeding,  mangled  form  that  held  the  immortal  spirit, 
hanging  on  the  cross  of  Calvary.  You  and  I  know  the  end 
of  this  bloody,  moral  tragedy.  What  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
sought  in  his  murder  and  physical  death  they  obtained  not, 
while  there  were  a  thousand  hearts  less  hardened,  that  were 
touched  with  fire  from  off  the  altar  of  Love,  which  rallied 
around  the  cross  of  the  martyr  and  bore  his  principles  in 
triumph  o'er  the  world. 

The  inquisitions,  the  burnings,  the  bloody  martyrdoms, 
have  all  been  the  seeds  of  the  true  church.  This  opposition, 
rebellion  and  treason  against  freedom  and  truth,  are  things 
that  must  needs  be,  but  woe  to  them  by  wliom  they  come. 
The  Jews,  though  they  knew  it  not,  were  indirectly  working 
for  the  spread  of  truth  when  they  persecuted  and  drove  its 
teachers  from  among  them.  Men  act,  and  think  they  are 
free  agents,  but  even  their  evil  deeds  are  made  subserviant  to 
good  purposes  by  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events. 

These  illustrations  furnish  evidence  enough,  I  think,  to 
show  that  conflicts  and  agitations  are  the  natural  course  of 
things,  belonging  to  no  especial  order  of  beings,  but  as  univer- 
sal as  the  empires  of  Nature  herself. 

We  discover,  also,  that  they  are  common  tp  the  earlier  de- 
velopements  of  life  ;  and  that  the  grand,  glorious  result  of  each 
conflict  is,  Progress. 
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We  may  not  be  able  to  trace  in  a  successive  chain  of  events, 
the  good  to  the  world  that  followed  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der and  Napoleon,  yet  that  humanity  has  been  more  benefited 
by  them  than  injured,  I  as  verily  beheve  as  I  do  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  There  are  no  chance  results,  or  "  draw 
games"  on  Nature's  great  chess-board,  but  ever  the  Right 
comes  uppermost ;  and  Truth  and  Justice  ultimately  triumph 
iii  victory. 

Having  hastily  examined  the  nature  and  use%  of  war,  let  us 
take  a  look  into  its  origin — the  secret  causes  of  contention  and 
strife.  Every  effect  has  its  natural  and  legitimate  cause  in 
the  nature  of  things.  This  is  an  axiomatic  truth  or  proposi- 
tion, which  none  will  deny.  War,  then,  w^e  might  define  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  placing  together  of  two  or  more  antagonistic 
elements,  incompatible  and  unlike  in  their  very  essence.  The 
meeting  of  these  elements  results  in  opposition, — war  and  an 
''  irrepressible  conflict."  Why  this  is  so,  is  not  our  province 
to  enquire.  The  why  of  anything  is  difficult  to  determine  ; 
but  the  fact,  however  stubborn,  exists.  Why  birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together ;  w^hy  the  buffalo  will  not  herd  with  the  wild 
horse ;  why  like  attracts  like  and  repels  unlike,  are  all  mys- 
teries ;  but  nevertheless  are  true,  and  governed  by  inexorable 
law.  Where  these  natural  antipathies,  inequalities,  and  re- 
pulsions exist  in  the  world  of  matter  or  mind ;  whether  in 
States,  Governments,  or  Nations,  there  is  no  power  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  that  can  make  them  fraternize 
and  live  together  in  harmony.  God  himself,  for  some  wise 
purpose  of  his  own,  has  placed  enmity  between  them  ;  and 
vain,  O,  man,  will  be  all  thy  efibrts  to  make  them  dwell  in 
unity  and  love.  The  religion  of  Jesus  w^as  as  unlike  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews  as  light  and  darkness,  virtue  and  vice,  free- 
dom and  slavery.  Hence  the  conflict,  the  persecution  and 
bloody  tragedy  of  Calvary  ;  and  the  to  be  expected  triumph 
of  the  cross.  There  was  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the 
conscience  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  dogmatisms  of  the  Romish 
church,  which  broke  out  at  last  in  protestations,  anathemas, 
and  persecutions ;  and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Truth.     Be- 
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tween  the  Methodist  and  the  Calvinist,  the  Uiiiversalist  and 
the  Damnationist,  the  SpirituaUst  and  the  Materiahst,  this 
conflict  is  still  raging;  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  a  glorious 
triumph  of  the  principles  o-f  riglit  and  truth,  than  I  have 
that  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise. 

There  are  but  just  two  conditions  of  peace  between  incom- 
patible elements  ;  and  these  are  separation,  or  the  extinctioyi  of 
one  or  the  other.  ''  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asimder  ;"  and  the  converse  is  equally  true — What 
God  hath  put  asunder,  let  no  man  put  together  ;  if  he  does,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  bear  the  consequences  of  violated  law. 

Powder  and  fire  are  incompatible  elements.  Bring  them 
together  and  there  is  an  instant  explosion.  Nothing  will  make 
them  live  together  in  peace.  Though  the  President,  himself, 
should  declare  in  his  inaugural  message,  that  a  '^  union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved"  between  them,  they  would  not  mind 
him.  Neither  compromises,  concessions,  nor  time-honored 
Constitutions  would  avail  to  produce  harmony  and  union. 
Peace  Conventions,  peace  policies  and  peace  overtures  w^ould 
be  laughed  at — they  would  explode  into  thin  vapor.  Should 
a  John  C.  Crittenden — well-meanino;  but  short-sio;hted  man — 
draw  up  a  compromise,  full  of  renewed  pledges,  securities  and 
concessions,  so  long,  indeed,  that  it  would  encircle  the  globe, 
when  the  experiment  is  tried,  and  the  fire  and  powder  come  in 
contact,  the  whole  thing  would  only  end  in  smoke,  regardless 
of  our  feelings.  The  attempt  is  vain,  simply  because  there  is 
an  irrevocable  incompatibility  betwx^en  the  tw^o  elements  which 
we  seek  to  unite.  Our  illustration,  I  admit,  is  not  classical 
and  far-fetched,  but  it  is  forcible,  and  one  that  we  can  all 
understand. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  simple  principle  of  philosophy, 
reflecting  as  it  does  the  immutability  of  the  higher  law  of 
Nature  and  God,  let  us  seek  the  origin  of  the  great  civil  conflict 
which  convulses  our  unhappy  land,  and  wath  eyes  undimmed 
by  prejudice,  behold  the  only  conditions  of  peace  and  unity. 

That  there  is  war,  I  need  not  inform  you  ;  we  all  know  it 
but  too  well.     A  million  men  are  already  in  arms  and  the 
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earth  trembles  beneath  their  mighty  tread.  A  million  men ! 
ten  hundred  tliousand  men  with  bristling  bayonets,  pitted 
against  eacli  other  in  deadly  conflict !  A  milHon  men  torn 
from  wives  and  children,  from  mothers  and  sisters,  from  fire- 
sides of  comfort  and  homes  of  love,  from  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
try and  the  arts  of  peace,  are  already  on  the  battle-field, 
fighting  for  victory  or  death  !  We  cannot  comprehend  its 
awful  mao-nitude,  and  it  is  well  that  we  cannot ;  for  under  the 
mighty  weight  the  mind  would  reel  and  tumble  from  her  throne. 

All  things  considered,  no  other  war  recorded  on  the  pages 
of  history,  afford  a  parallel  of  equal  magnitude  ;  unless,  per- 
chance, it  be  the  one  in  Heaven,  wdiich,  from  the  great  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  the  Confederate  Rebellion,  leads  me  to  think 
that  it  was  only  a  prophetic  symbol ;  and  that  the  arch  traitor, 
Lucifer  and  his  confederate  imps,  who  waged  the  war  through 
personal  ambition,  were  no  other  than  the  redoubtable  Jeff" 
Davis  &  Co.,  wdio  have  dragged  after  them  a  "  third  part"  of 
the  starry  constellation  of  a  heaven-born  Republic. 

A  war  so  mighty,  a  conflict  so  terrible,  effects  so  stupendous, 
as  we  behold  in  the  war  now  raging,  must  spring  from  causes 
as  apparent  as  the  noonday  sun,  and  none  but  the  morally 
blind  can  fail  to  see  them.  What  are  they  then  ?  I  answer, 
SLAVERY  and  FREEDOM.  What !  Freedom  to  blame  ? 
Freedom  any  way  implicated  ?  To  blame — just  as  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  were  to  blame  for  opposing  error  and  sin,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Love  !  To  blame — just  as  Luther 
was  to  blame  for  asserting  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  lighted  the  fires  of  the  inquisi- 
tion and  plunged  all  Europe  in  human  blood !  To  blame — just 
as  our  fore-fathers  were  to  blame  for  resisting  the  eficroach- 
ments  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  for  declaring  that  "  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  which  led  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  consequent  triumph  of  Independence  and 
Freedom  ! 

Yes,  this  wai',  like  every  other  war,  great  or  small,  whether 
in  the  elements  of  matter,  or  the  elements  of  mind,  is  the  nat- 
ural and  logical  sequence  of  a  conflict  between  naturally  an- 
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tagonistic  and  incompatible  elements :  Freedom  on  the  one  side, 
and  Slavery  on  the  other ;  free  labor  and  slave  labor  ;  free 
institutions  and  slave  institutions  ;  free  soil  and  slave  soil — ^yes, 
these  are  the  opposite  and  conflicting  elements  that  have  grap- 
pled in  deadly  embrace,  and  one  or  the  other  must  die.  No 
power  in  the  universe  can  save  them  both. 

Choose  ye  then,  this  day,  whom  you  will  serve — Freedom 
or  Slavery.  One  or  the  other  we  must  part  with  as  a  nation ; 
for  the  judgment  day  has  come,  and  we  can  no  longer  play  the 
farce  of  trying  to  serve  two  masters — either  all  freedom,  or  all 
slavery  must  be  the  rule  in  the  future.  The  free  North  having 
long  enjoyed  the  divine  benedictions  of  free  institutions,  free 
schools, free  vspeech  and  free  soil,  can  do  no  otherwise  than  enlist 
their  all  under  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  of  Freedom.  Let  the 
horrid  monster.  Slavery,  die.  It  has  rung  tears  enough  from 
the  eyes  of  oppressed  humanity  to  float  all  the  navies  of  earth, 
and  sighs  enough  to  waft  them  round  the  globe  !  Emancipate 
it,  abolish  it,  confiscate  it ;  any  way  to  compass  its  death  and 
extinction  ;  for  remember  the  crisis  has  come  and  it  must  now 
die,  or  tlie  sun  of  Freedom  will  set  in  midnight  darkness  over 
the  land  of  the  once  free  and  brave. 

The  undeniable  cause,  the  only  conceivable  origin  of  our 
present  national  trouble,  is  Slavery  and  its  consequent  agita- 
tion. No  labored  argument  to  prove  this  is  necessary.  Dis- 
guise it  as  we  may,  the  great  struggle  is,  in  fact — in  everything 
but  name — -a  conflict  between  the  opposing  interests  of  Free- 
dom and  Slavery ;  free  labor  and  slave  labor.  It  is  so  phiin  a 
case  that  a  way-faring  man,  though  a  *' Democrat,"  need  not  err 
therein. 

How,  then,  shall  we  preserve  the  Union  of  States,  sustain 
Freedom,  prevent  secession  and  rebellion,  and  restore  once 
more  the  olive  branch  of  peace  ?  I  answer,  only  'by  the  utter 
extinction  of  American  Slavery. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  am  approaching  a  subject  and  urg- 
ing a  necessity,  tliat  makes  almost  the  boldest  heart  quail  and 
shrink  from  the  embarrassing  responsibilities  of  such  a  course. 
But  what  else  can  we  do  ?  what  else  is  left  us  ?     We  have  no 
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other  choice  if  we  would ;  therefore  let  us  rise  in  the  might 
and  majesty  of  our  free-born  natures  and  bravely  meet  this 
enemy  of  man,  and  conquer  him  once  for  aye.  What  must  be 
done,  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  and  every  delay  but 
prolongs  the  contest.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  we 
have  before  hinted,  there  is  an  utter  and  absolute  incompati- 
bility between  the  elements  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  and  their 
respective  institutions  ;  and  not  until  God  becomes  mutable, 
and  Nature  forgets  herself,  can  they  dwell  together  in  peace. 

No  two  principles  in  the  broad  universe  can  be  more  oppo- 
site and  antagonistic  than  Freedom  and  Slavery ;  and  every 
attempt  to  make  them  subsist  side  by  side  must  end  in  fearful 
strife,  war  and  suicidal  death.  Were  there  anything  in  com- 
mon between  them  they  would  embrace  as  tenderly  as  sisters 
and  lovers.  If  they  were  naturally  compatible,  no  force 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  them  together  in  peace  ;  no  com- 
promises, no  constitutional  guaranties,  no  legislative  enact- 
ments, could  bind  them  more  firmly  than  the  law  of  inherent 
attraction.  If  incompatible,  then  must  these  bonds  prove  but 
cables  of  straw  before  the  raging  elements  of  the  storm.  As 
a  single  drop  of  water  confined  in  the  pent  up  bowels  of  earth, 
may  heave  the  mountain  from  its  base ;  so  may  a  Govern- 
ment, a  nation,  and  a  tast  Union  of  States  be  torn  asunder,  if 
tliey  seek  to  confine,  in  the  ground-work  of  their  Constitutions 
the  ramncr  elements  of  discord. 

No  better  evidence  is  wanted  of  the  incompatibility  of  Free- 
dom and  Slavery  than  th*?  mere  fact  that  slavery  exists  only 
by  positive  law, — by  unnatural  and  forcible  means.  It  has, 
from  the  be^iinnins;  of  our  national  existence,  asked  consitu- 
tional  guaranties  and  special  legislative  enactments  to  prop  it 
up,  to  give  it  respectability  and  allow  it  to  make  a  show  of 
pretended  rights.  But  with  all  this  it  is  impossible  for  Slavery 
to  have  any  rights  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  institutions 
of  Freedom. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  we  may  keep  them  apart,  in  sep- 
arate sections  of  the  country,  as  we  separate  the  magazine  of 
powder  from  the  fire,  to  prevent  explosion,     I  answer,  there 
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Is  not  room  enough  on  the  broad  earth  for  both  to  exist  in  har- 
mony, much  less  in  a  Union  of  States  under  a  common  flag. 
Slavery  is  an  aggressive  monster  that  will  compass  sea  and 
land  to  find  victims  to  feed  its  beastly,  bloated  form.  Its  only 
rights  are  to  rob,  steal  and  plunder  bleeding  innocence  ;  to 
enslave  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  defenceless  ;  to  defy  jus- 
tice, humanity  and  Heaven. 

Beside,  nothing  can  live  and  remain  stationary  ;  "  groiv^  or 
Jz^,"  is  the  irrevocable  decree  of  Nature's  God.  Could  we 
confine  Slavery  on  some  vast  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
it  must  either  die,  or  extend  its  institutions  over  other  fields. 
The  same  is  true  of  Freedom  ;  it  cannot  stand  still :  its  heaven- 
illumined  light  must  continue  to  grow  brighter,  or  pale,  till 
the  last  cloud  of  oppression  shall  be  dissipated,  and  the  world 
made  free.  Could  we  place  Freedom  and  Slavery  at  the  an- 
tipodes of  earth,  they  would  ultimately  meet  and  terrible  would 
be  the  warfare,  till  one  or  the  other  had  fallen.  Either  Free- 
dom, or  Slavery,  must  at  last  be  the  sole  possessor  of  this 
planet ;  for  it  is  not  large  enough  for  a  divided  kingdom 
between  institutions,  principles  and  elements  so  perfectly  oppo- 
site in  all  the  ingredients  of  life. 

No,  we  have  no  alternative,  no  choice  left  us  in  this  matter. 
American  Slavery  must  die — must  be  abolished — if  we  would 
preserve  the  institutions  of  Freedom  and  this  glorious  Union 
of  States.  Nature  declares  it.  The  Almighty  proclaims  it. 
It  is  even  more  than  a  military  necessity  ;  it  is  a  civil  neces- 
sity, a  life  or  death  necessity. 

But  why  this  dire  necessity  now  ?  Have  they  not  lived 
together  in  harmony  through  the  long  years  of  our  national 
prosperity  ?  and  why  may  they  not  continue  on  as  before  ? 
To  all  these  inquiries  I  answer,  there  never  has  been,  is  not 
now,  and  never  will  be,  harmony  between  Freedom  and  Sla- 
very, when  brought  into  conflicting  relations  of  interest. 
When  Freedom  and  Slavery  were  transplanted  in  the  virgin 
soil  of  America — though  I  admit  they  sprouted  and  germi- 
nated together — they  occupied  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  country.     Even  then,  in  their  earliest  infancy,  there  was 
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no  affinity  between  tliem,  and  has  been  none  since.  The 
framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, hesitated  long  before  they  decided  to  give  any  legal  rights 
to  a  system  so  much  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  our 
Government,  as  Slavery. 

But  the  two  were  permitted  to  grow ;  Freedom  on  one  side, 
and  Slavery  on  the  other;  one  in  the  garden  of  the  North  ; 
the  other  in  the  Paradisaical  regions  of  the  South. 

Freedom  grew  up  a  noble,  stately  tree,  loaded  with  divinest 
fruits,  and  beneath  her  extended  boughs,  the  injured  sons  of 
oppression,  the  slave  of  the  despot,  the  starving  poor,  the 
wronged  and  oppressed  of  every  land,  sought  and  found  a 
sheltering  home. 

Slavery  grew  also,  but  it  came  forth  a  deadly  Upas,  bearing 
fruit  so  poisonous  that  to  eat  was  moral  death.  These  two 
trees,  so  unlike,  have  grown  till  their  branches  touch-,  and  the 
repulsion  of  death  is  in  the  contact !  No,  my  hearers,  the 
relations  between  Freedom  and  Slavery  are  not  now  what  they 
were  fifty  or  thirty  years  ago.  They  were  both  young,  then, 
and  were  far  apart,  in  a  relative  sense,  and  could  find  room  to 
grow  without  serious  conflict.  But  Slavery  was  aggressive, 
or  to  still  continue  the  natural  illustration,  must  grow,  and 
extend  its  area  of  influence  or  die.  But,  perhaps,  no  more 
aggressive  than  Freedom  and  her  institutions  ;  for  the  life  of 
both,  like  everything  else  hateful  or  beautiful,  depends  on  the 
conditions  of  perpetual  growth  and  progress  The  moment  a 
plant,  an  animal,  an  institution,  a  religion,  or  a  government, 
ceases  to  grow  and  improve,  that  instant  it  begins  to  die. 
Nothing  is  immortal  unless  it  contains  the  elements  and 
capacities  of  endless  growth  and  endless  improvement. 

I  do  not  blame  Slavery  for  wanting  to  live ;  it  has  an  instinct 
of  life  natural  to  itself.  I  can  no  more  blame  it  for  wanting 
to  live  and  grow,  than  I  can  blame  the  noxious  weeds,  and 
deadly  night-shades  for  wanting  to  grow  in  the  fair  gardens  and 
fields  of  earth.  But  I  shall  blame  you  if  you  do  not  cut  down 
and  uproot  this  poisonous,  black-leaved  tree  of  evil,  which 
cumbers  the  sacred  soil  in  the  fair  Eden  of  America,  and 
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threatens  to  blast  and  destroy  all  the  flowers  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  which  have  been  planted,  cultivated  and  watered  by 
the  hands  and  tears  and  blood  of  patriot  saints. 

I  repeat  it,  Slavery  is  aggressive,  and  as  w^e  have  seen  must 
be,  if  it  would  live.  From  the  first  it  has  stretched  forth  its 
black,  slimy  hands,  and  like  the  horse-leech,  cried,  *'  Give, 
give,  give.'' 

It  has  asked  for  sacred  compromises,  and  when  granted,  has 
used  them  so  far  as  would  serve  its  own  selfish  ends,  and  then, 
with  a  wantonness  only  equaled  by  its  heart  of  lust,  turned 
and  rent  them  into  broken  shards. 

It  asked  and  received  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  converting  the 
feeemen  of  the  North  into  blood-hounds  to  hunt  down  the 
fugitive  who  sought  shelter  in  our  midst,  from  the  tyrant  hand 
of  oppression.  And  if  we  faltered  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  or  sympathy  for  the  terrified  wretch  who  was  fleeing 
from  the  whip  of  the  slave-driver,  the  militia  of  a  sister  State 
was  called  out  to  execute  the  inhuman  demand. 

It  has  asked  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  recognize  property  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  and 
the  request  has  been  complied  with. 

It  has  asked  for  concessions,  securities  and  pledges  without 
number,  and  they  have  all  been  granted  but  too  readily. 

It  asked  the  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  reins  of  Government  were  placed  in  its  hands,  and  have 
been  held  there  with  the  grasp  of  death  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Yearly  it  became  more  aggressive,  more  insolent  and  des- 
potic, until  the  masses,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  burden  of 
oppression,  said,  "  Enough."  Longer  forbearance  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue,  and  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  free  people  was 
aroused.  By  just,  lawful  and  constitutional  steps  they  marched 
to  the  ballot-box  and  removed  a  Pro-Slavery  Administration, 
and  placed  the  reins  of  Government  in  the  hands  of  true- 
hearted,  loyal  men. 

This  was  the  signal  for  war.  True  to  the  inspirations  of 
Slavery,  the  pampered  children  of  Rebellion  commenced  the 
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work  of  destroying  the  best  Government  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven. 

The  American  flag,  which  hke  a  mantle  of  charity  had 
kindly  hid  from  the  derision  of  mankind  the  bloated  monster, 
Slavery,  and  covered  her  multitude  of  sins  from  human  gaze 
and  human  disgust,  was  insulted,  trodden  under  foot,  and 
trailed  in  the  dust ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  starry  symbol  of 
Freedom,  they  raised  another,  bearing  slavery's  appropriate 
device — a  poisonous  rattle-snake  ! 

Yes  !  time  and  circumstances  have  changed  the  relative  po- 
sition of  these  naturally  antagonistic  institutions,  so  that  it  is 
irrevocably  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  dwell  in  unity 
longer.  Not  even  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  can  make  them ; 
nor  constitutions,  nor  standing  armies,  nor  floating  navies,  can 
ever  conquer  the  mortal  hate  and  enmity  which  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  placed  between  them. 

The  time  was  when  Slavery  and  Freedom  existed,  as  it 
were,  in  two  separate  worlds ;  one  way  down  South,  and  the 
other  way  up  North  ;  but  even  then  there  was  only  compara- 
tive peace — certainly  no  sympathy.  This  was  before  man's 
inventive  genius,  under  the  benign  blessings  of  free  institu- 
tions, had  learned  to  make  steam  and  electricity  obedient  to 
his  will.  It  was  before  railroads,  steamboats,  and  magnetic 
telegraph  wires  spanned  the  continent,  and  knit  it  together  as 
a  seamless  whole.  Everything  has  changed  with  this  new 
order  of  things.  There  is  no  longer  North,  South,  East  or 
West — time  and  space  are  annihilated. 

Steam  engines,  running  over  a  vast  net-work  of  iron  rails, 
and  electricity  beating  and  pulsating  along  threads  and  nerves 
of  iron  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  have  brought  together  all 
sections  of  our  country  ;  huddling  together  in  one  family  cir- 
cle the  ends  of  the  land.  The  press,  the  steam  engine  and 
the  telegraph,  have  brought  a  vast  nation  face  to  face.  New 
Orleans  and  Boston  are  next  door  neighbors.  Maine  and 
California  shake  hands  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  send 
each  other  greetings  of  loyalty  morning  and  evening. 

We  are  all  *'  mixed  up,"  as  the  boys  would  say,  and  if  we 
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have  got  any  incompatible  elements  among  us,  look  out,  for 
they  will  certainly  "  go  off."  Unfortunately  we  have  got 
them,  and  they  are  going  off  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  the 
smoke  of  battle,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

An  irresistible  conflict  is  raging,  only  more  intensely  than 
in  the  past,  between  the  institutions  of  Freedom,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Slavery;  and  it  must  now  go  on,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  till  one  or  the  other  falls.  Any  settlement  short 
of  that,  is  only  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  season,  to  be 
renewed  again  with  greater  fury  than  before.  Our  enemies 
cherish  a  mortal  hate  against  the  free  institutions  of  the  North, 
which,  I  grant,  is  pretty  thoroughly  reciprocated  on  our  part ; 
not  against  the  rebellious  children  of  secession,  wicked  as  they 
are,  but  against  the  man-stealing,  man-debasing  and  barbarous 
system  of  Slavery.     Hence  the  conflict. 

We  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  esteeming  the  industri- 
ous farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  operative,  the  school  teacher  as 
equal  to  any ;  aye,  among  the  chiefest  and  noblest  benefactors 
of  the  race. 

Our  enemies  make  labor  degrading  and  disgraceful,  and 
denominate  Northern  freemen,  ''  small-fisted  farmers,'^  ''  mud- 
sills of  society,"  and  "  greasy  mechanics." 

The  free  North  wish  to  carry  out  the  great  principles  of  a 
true,  and  man-ennobling  Democracy,  recognizing  the  created 
equality  of  man  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  race. 

The  South  would  establish  a  cast,  a  vast  monied  Aristoc- 
racy with  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  pampered  drones  of 
luxury,  and  the  enslaved  working-classes. 

The  free  North  would  have  a  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge,— free,  public  schools,  where  the  poorest  and  humblest  of 
her  subjects  can  have  equal  privileges  with  the  rich  and 
opulent. 

The  children  of  Rebellion  and  Robbery  abominate  free 
schools,  and  institutions  of  learning  for  any  but  the  privileged 
few,  making  it  crime  and  punishable  with  imprisonment  and 
death  to  teach  their  enslaved  subjects  how  to  read,  even  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 
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The  free  North  would  guarantee  the  broadest  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  the  rostrum. 

Slavery  is  out  upon  all  this  ;  it  mobs  free-speech,  and  exer- 
cises a  surveillance  over  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  more  despotic 
than  the  Autocrat  of  all  Russia. 

The  North  would  make  Freedom  and  Liberty  the  imperish- 
able pillars  of  our  Republic ! 

The  South  would  form  a  Confederacy  with  Slavery  and 
Piracy  for  its  chief  corner  stone  ! 

My  friends,  do  we  see  anything  in  common  between  the 
two  ?  Have  we  anything  to  expect  from  such  incompatible 
and  adverse  elements  but  war,  strife  and  agitation  ? 

But,  I  hear  some  timid,  though  well-meaning,  voice,  ask  if 
we  may  not  have  peace  and  unity  between  them  if  we  only 
stop  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  Slavery  ?  Yes,  most  cer- 
tainly we  may.  But  how  will  you  go  to  work  to  stop  it  ? 
Can  you  stop  the  resistless  torrent  of  Niagara  ?  or  stay  the 
ocean's  billows  ?  Can  you  curb  the  madness  of  the  whirl- 
wind ?  or  hold  the  forked  lightnings  in  your  hand  ?  I  assure 
you  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other  ;  aye,  it  would  be  infinitely 
easier, — and  I  speak  in  no  extravagant  hyperbole, — to  make  a 
world  than  to  accomplish  what  you  suggest.  Such  a  thing  is 
naturally,  physically  and  morally  impossible.  It  implies  the 
possibility  of  a  cause  without  an  effect.  Cause  and  effect  are 
inseparably  connected  ;  one  cannot  be  without  the  other.  The 
agitation  of  this  question  is  an  effect^  growing  out  of  the  nat- 
urally conflicting  relations  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  and  when 
it  culminates  it  breaks  out  in  rebellion,  blood-shed,  and  civil  war. 

The  only  way,  consequently,  to  prevent  these  direfiil  effects, 
is  to  remove  the  cause^  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  one  or  the  other ;  or  by  separating  them  so  widely  that 
the  same  sun  cannot  shine  on  both. 

But  cannot  we  imprison,  or  hang  the  Abolition  agitators  of 
Slavery,  and  thus  nip  the  whole  thing  in  the  bud  ?  You  can 
try  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  experiment — much  reflection  and 
wisdom  come  of  it.  First  try  to  put  out  a  raging  fire  by 
pouring  on  oil  and  camphene. 
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But  it  is  rather  late  to  nip  this  Abolition  agitation,  as  you 
call  it,  in  the  bud.  It  went  to  seed  long  ago,  and  a  second 
crop,  nourished  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  Rhode  Island's 
sons,  is  growing  up  and  increasing  a  thousand  fold.  Cut  off 
the  heads  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  and 
they  will  be  replaced  by  an  hundred  heads,  mightier  even  than 
they.  Cut  off  these  again,  and  they  will  come  out  like  leaves 
in  the  spring-time,  increasing  by  geometrical  progression ! 
The  blow  which  Slavery  dealt  Freedom,  in  the  person  of 
Charles  Sumner,  on  the  Senate  floor  of  the  United  States, 
drew  to  her  defence  the  shining  hosts  of  heaven  ! 

Again,  could  you  carry  out  such  a  proposition,  you  would 
not  be  establishing  harmony  and  union  between  these  separate 
institutions ;  you  would  simply  conquer  Freedom,  leaving 
Slavery  the  triumphant  victor  of  the  field. 

Truly,  we  have  fallen  upon  troublous  times — a  Crisis  that 
is  a  crisis.  The  things  that  we  would  do,  we  cannot,  and  the 
things  that  we  could  do,  we  don't  want  to.  But,  friends,  do 
not  accuse  me  of  creating  this  extremely  unpleasant  dilemma. 
I  have  only  opened  the  great  Book  of  Books,  and  read  "  the 
law  and  the  testimony"  concerning  this  thing,  according  to 
the  Author  of  Nature.  Our  situation  is  simply  the  result  of 
the  logic  of  events,  and  the  incompatibility  existing  between 
the  two  institutions  which  we  fain  would  foster  under  the 
same  sheltering  roof. 

Knowing  our  dnty,  then,  and  the  only  choice  left  us,  shall 
we  lono;er  wait  before  we  buckle  on  the  whole  armor  of  Ri^-ht- 
eousness,  and  go  forth  to  slay  the  malignant  monster  that  has 
ever  been,  and  is  now,  the  only  enemy  of  Freedom  and  Lib- 
erty, and  all  that  we  profess  to  love  and  revere  in  the  institu- 
tions our  fathers  have  planted. 

But,  it  is  still  asked,  can  we  preserve  the  Union  and  have 
peace,  by  the  abolition  and  extinction  of  slavery?  If  the 
principles  we  have  already  laid  down,  and  which  are  founded 
in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things  be  true,  it  is  certainly 
and  morally  positive  that  we  cannot  preserve  a  union  with  it ; 
so  that  we  are  no  further  out  of  our  dilemma  than  before  ; 
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and  it  seems  to  me  that,  where  nothin<^  is  at  stake,  and  the 
foe  has  challenged  us  to  battle,  wisdom  would  dictate  the 
experiment. 

But  suppose  it  possible  to  conquer  a  peace,  restore  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  set  this  rebellious  monster  up  in  business 
again,  is  there  anything  in  the  elements  of  Slavery  it  could 
give  us  as  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Rather  is  there  not  every 
reason  to  believe  it  would  break  them  should  it  inake  them  ? 
Are  not  its  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  Northern  Freemen  ? 
Is  not  its  heart  black  with  treason  ?  and  its  head  drunk  with 
the  wine  of  madness  and  wrath  ? 

If  there  was  anything  in  the  past  antecedents  of  Slavery  to 
inspire  us  with  confidence,  we  might  cherish  the  thought ;  but 
laying  aside  the  inexorable  fiict  of  the  natural  antagonism  that 
exist,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  on  which  we  can  safely 
predicate  a  ray  of  hope.  The  history  of  Slavery  and  oppres- 
sion is  before  us,  and  forbids  it.  As  soon  might  we  look  for 
mercy  to  the  helpless  dove  in  the  bloody  talons  of  the  vulture, 
as  to  expect  honor  and  fidelity  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  claim 
a  legal  and  divine  right  to  traffic  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men  and  women — the  right  to  enslave,  rob  and  ravish  injured 
innocence.  But  it  is  morally  impossible  to  conquer  such  a 
peace  as  we  have  supposed.  When  a  war  of  antagonistic  ele- 
ments has  commenced,  it  never  grows  less  except  with  the 
expiring  life  of  one  or  the  other  ;  unless  they  can  be  parted, 
which  in  the  case  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  is  impossible  with- 
out taking  one  or  the  other  out  of  the  Union. 

But  what  a  war  this  would  be  to  record  on  the  pages  of 
history  for  our  children,  and  rising  generations  to  read,  should 
it  end  where  it  begun !  O,  how  aimless  !  how  objectless  !  how 
Godless  !  A  gigantic  Rebellion,  conceived  in  the  lust  of  sla- 
very, nursed  in  the  bosom  of  apostacy,  and  cradled  in  the  arms 
of  treason,  to  support  oppression  and  piracy  ;  and  yet  twenty 
million  freemen  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  reach  forth  the 
hand  and  strangle  this  horrid  monster  of  lust ;  but  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  proposals  of  a  still  more  tender  embrace, 
would  fain  restore  it  to  wanton  indulgence  in  the  very  coun- 
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cil  chambers  of  the  Senate,  there  to  hatch  its  brood  ot  vipers 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation !  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God.  For- 
bid it,  ye  sainted  patriots  of  Seventy-Six.  Forbid  it,  for  the 
honor  of  your  sires,  ye  children  of  the  Revolution. 

No !  it  shall  never  be :  it  has  forfeited  life  and  all  claims  to 
protection,  and  must  now  die,  without  absolution  or  grace. 
Nature's  God  has  pronounced  its  doom,  and  bid  us  slay  it,  and 
bury  it  from  the  world's  sight,  witli  this  one  only  single  w^ord 
for  its  epitaph— MONSTER. 

But  have  we  a  legal  right  to  thus  interfere  \vith  Slavery 
and  abolish  it?  Is  it  constitutional?  Tender  to  the  last,  I 
suppose  you  mean,  can  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
kill  it  easy  like  ?  Though  I  am  arguing  this  question  on  the 
grounds  of  philosophy,  and  the  inevitable  operation  of  laws 
and  principles  which  pay  no  kind  of  regard  to  parchment  and 
paper,  only  to  Nature  and  her  authority,  yet  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  together  with  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, old  General  Jackson's  military  tactics,  and  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  Northern  freemen,  with  bayonets  in  their  hands 
can  day  the  monster.  But  if  they  cannot,  we  had  better  mus- 
ter them  all  out  of  the  service,  and  send  forth  a  regiment  or 
two  of  our  grandmothers,  armed  and  equipped  with  broom- 
sticks and  rolling-pins. 

But  seriously,  my  friends,  though  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  neither  have  I  aimed  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject on  other  than  philosophical  grounds,  yet  would  it  not  be 
very  strange,  to  say  no  more,  that  a  great  nation  like  ours 
would  frame  a  Constitution  without  making  some  kind  of  pro- 
vision to  protect  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  Government  when 
in  danger?  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  are  involved  in  a 
dilemma  so  hopelessly  inextricable  as  that  ?  Did  the  immortal 
Jefferson  leave  us  such  a  legacy  ?  a  charter  that  would  serve 
us  well  when  the  political  heavens  are  bright  and  the  sea 
smooth,  but  when  the  evil  hour  comes,  and  the  sky  is  dark- 
ened with  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  the  fierce  tempest  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion  rage  around  us,  that  then  it  shall  prove  only 
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as  fetters  of  steel,  to  bind  us  hand  and  foot,  without  power  to 
move  the  helm,  and  save  the  ship  of  State  from  dashing  on 
the  breakers,  a  hopeless  wreck  ?  Surely  this  cannot  be,  and 
we  will  not  cherish  the  thought.  There  must  be  a  Constitu- 
tional provision,  and  the  war-power,  or  Congress,  or  both 
together,  may  use  it. 

It  may  still  be  asked  how  shall  we  proceed  to  abolish  the 
institution  ?  That  question  is  not  for  me  to  answer.  I  de- 
signed only  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  evil,  and  prescribe  the 
remedy,  viz  :  the  utter  extinction  of  Ameiican  Slavery^ — leav- 
ino;  the  manner  of  its  death  to  our  leo;islative  Executioners. 
Congress  is  already  discussing  your  question,  and — thank 
God — the  signs  are  hopeful.  You  and  I — "  the  people" — are 
to  decide  what  measures  are  needed  for  the  public  weal ;  and 
we  place  sufficient  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  representa- 
tives to  believe  they  can  find  ways  and  means  enough  to 
execute  our  orders.  Having  made  our  decision,  forced  to  it 
by  the  only  alternative  left  us  by  the  enemy,  we  need  not  be 
over-scrupulous  and  tender-hearted  about  the  manner,  or  re- 
spectability of  its  decease — only  be  sure  that  its  earthly 
existence  is  broucrht  to  a  close. 

Other  questions  come  up,  sucli  as,  "  What  will  we  do  with 
the  liberated  slaves?  shall  they  be  colonized?"  etc.,  ques- 
tions, which,  though  their  answer  be  one  thing  or  the  other, 
do  not  relieve  us  in  any  way  from  the  first  great  necessity,  are, 
nevertheless,  vast  and  important  problems  which  the  future 
exi2:ences  of  the  case  must  solve. 

But  let  us  do  our  first  duty  to-day,  and  strength  and  wisdom 
will  be  given  us  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  to-morrow. 
Let  us  do  wliat  God  and  Justice  and  the  highest  inspirations 
of  the  soul  declare  to  be  the  only  way  to  perpetuate  the  Union 
and  the  blessings  of  peace.  We  can  place  no  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  any  cause  which  is  not  founded  in  the 
most  benevolent  principles  of  justice  and  right.  The  success 
of  our  Revolutionary  fathers  was  not  so  much  in  their  superior 
generalship  and  strength  of  arms,  as  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  they  espoused.     Their  electrifying  watch-word  was 
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•'  Independence,  Liberty  and  Freedom/'  But  to-day,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances  the  voice  of  a  nation  falters  with  the 
soul-stirring  shout  of  viva  la  Freedom^  viva  la  Liberty  ;  for 
there  comes  in  the  echo  the  mournful  wail  of  the  manacled 
slave. 

As  the  Revolution  was  a  war  for  national  Independence,  so 
let  this  be  a  war  for  national  Freedom  ;  not  for  a  part,  but  for  . 
the  whole ;  not  in  one  section  of  the  Union  only,  but  through- 
out the  land — 

''  Go  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns, 
And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 
Shout  ^'  FREEDOM"  till  your  lisping  ones 
Give  back  their  cradle  shout." 

The  just  claims  of  the  world,  in  consideration  of  the  long 
interruption  of  its  business  and  commerce,  demand  of  us  that 
we  now  "  Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof  J' ^ 

The  trembling  hearts  and  lips  of  four  million  enslaved  sons 
and  daughters  of  Africa,  call  on  us  in  the  sacred  name  of  Free- 
dom, to  break  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  liberate  them  from 
a  doom  more  terrible  than  death. 

God  himself,  speaking  in  his  Providence,  warns  us  of  our 
duty. 

The  history  of  the  world — the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms, 
nations  and  empires,  admonish  us  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to 
BEWARE — to  see  to  it  that  this  mighty  element  of  discord  and 
national  death  in  our  midst ,  be  removed  far  from  us. 

Justice,  with  uplifted  hand,  says,  ''  Do  it,  or  receive  the 
thunder-bolt  of  Jehovah's  ire." 

Freedom,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  covered  with  wounds, 
abjures  us  by  the  mercies  of  Heaven,  by  the  love  of  God  and 
his  angels,  by  the  tears  and  groans  of  the  captive,  that  we 
emblazon  upon  our  starry  banners,  '*  FREEDOM  FOR 
ALL!" 
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Stapleton,  Sept.  30th,  1861. 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinker,  Jr. : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  who  listened  with  great  satisfaction 
to  your  admirable  and  timely  Address  delivered  on  the  recent  Fast-Day, 
September  26th,  deeming  a  wider  circulation  of  so  thorough  and  able  a 
resume  of  questions  now  agitating  the  country,  most  desirable,  respectfully 
and  earnestly  solicit  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication.  Encouraged  by 
your  well-known  and  intelligent  patriotism,  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
accede  to  our  request,  and  oblige  many  friends,  who,  in  common  with  your- 
self, love,  labor,  and  pray  for  our  beloved  country's  triumph  over  the  most 
wicked  and  causeless  of  rebellions,  and  for  her  peace  and  prosperity. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  SINCLAIR,  E.  A.  LUDLOW, 

DAVID  THOMPSON,  A.  N.  GUNN,  M.D., 

WILLIAM  SHAW,  JOHN  R.  SMITH, 

SAMUEL  WANN,  WM.  HOWELL  TAYLOR, 

EL  WOOD  TAYLOR,  JOHN  D.  DIX, 

J.  T.  VAN  VLECK,  E.  S.  SAXTON, 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  ,  T,  C.  MOFFAT,  M.D. 


Stapleton,  Oct.  1st,  1861. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Sinclair,  David  Thompson,  and  others : 

Gentlemen  :  The  Address  which  you  ask  for  was  designed  only  for 
the  Pulpit ;  yet  I  reluctantly  yield  it  to  your  disposal,  hoping  that  its  pub- 
lication may,  to  some  extent,  further  the  object  for  which  it  was  prepared. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOS.  H.  SKINNER,  Jr. 
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The  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  has  summoned  it  to 
the  public  observance  of  a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer,  and 
fasting.  He  has  done  this  not  merely  at  the  bidding  of  his 
own  heart  and  conscience,  but  at  the  request  of  both  houses  of 
our  national  Legislature,  made  to  him  in  a  very  unusual  form, 
through  a  joint  committee.  Never  were  the  people  more 
solemnly  called  upon  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon 
the  Supreme  Euler  by  the  confession  of  their  sins,  and  the  sup- 
plication of  his  favorable  interposition.  With  all  our  hearts 
and  minds  we  should  respond  to  the  summons,  and  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Divine  worship  confess  and  deplore  our  sins,  and 
accept  the  humiliation  of  our  pride  and  self-confidence,  adoring 
the  justice  and  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High. 

Called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  address  you  to-day,  I  am 
not  unconscious  of  the  responsibility  thus  imposed  upon  me ; 
and  with  deference,  though  with  no  distrust  of  their  truthful- 
ness and  importance,  submit  to  your  candor  the  statements  and 
considerations  which  I  have  prepared. 

Should  the  line  of  thought  be  somewhat  different  from  your 
anticipation,  and  present  more  cheerful  hopes  and  prospects 
than  you  have  been  inclined  to  indulge,  it  will,  I  trust,  embrace 
reasons  why  you  should  not  hastily  set  them  aside  as  unworthy 
of  your  acceptance.     Ordinary  civilians  are  confessedly  incom- 
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petentto  form  just  judgments  of  military  and  naval  plans  and 
projects  previous  to  their  development  and  execution,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual principles  which  justify  on  our  part  the  colossal  struggle 
that  is  now  shaking  the  nation  to  its  center.  It  is  by  these, 
and  by  these  alone,  that  the  national  heart  can  sustain  itself 
amid  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  overhang  the  country.  If 
the  ground  on  which  this  Union  rests  is  composed  of  merely 
material  elements ;  if  its  territory  and  rivers  and  oceans  and 
lakes,  its  iron  and  gold  and  lead  and  copper,  its  trade  and  com- 
merce and  wealth  and  population,  its  laws  and  treaties  and 
armies  and  navies  —  if  these  constitute  the  basis  of  our  hope, 
our  bulwark  and  defense,  we  do  well  to  be  alarmed  and 
despondent.  But  if  all  these  rest  upon  a  deeper  foundation ;  if 
the  inner  life  of  our  Union  and  liberties  is  spiritual  and  divine; 
if  the  historic  strength  of  the  nation  is  religious  and  Christian — 
then  we  may  be  assured  that  our  present  tribulation  will  not 
only  be  temporary,  but  that  it  will  purify  and  adorn  the  sacred 
temple  of  human  liberty  which  God  has  erected  upon  this  con- 
tinent. Thus  may  the  waters  of  strong  consolation  be  struck 
from  the  spiritual  Eock  on  which  our  Constitution  and  Union  and 
all  our  material  power  are  founded.  God's  hand  in  this  vast  and 
terrible  insurrection  is  lifted  up  on  high,  and  that  with  a  design, 
which,  unlike  the  writing  on  the  wall  of  Balshazzar's  palace, 
needs  no  inspired  prophet  to  interpret.  The  monster,  conceived 
in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity,  which  has  essayed  to  undermine 
and  demolish  the  stately  fabric  of  our  freedom,  confined  and 
surrounded  as  by  a  wall  of  fire,  we  may  be  confident,  will  sting 
and  consume  itself;  and  the  power  be  taken  from  all  who  wor- 
ship the  beast,  to  destroy  or  ultimately  to  hurt  in  all  this  holy 
heritage  of  God. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  almost  every  form  of 
national  advancement,  that  the  precious  lessons  of  adversity 
taught  by  our  early  history  are  forgotten.     We  have  lost  sight 
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of  the  great  truth,  that  there  are  often  richer  blessings  in 
calamity  and  change  than  in  constant  success  :  so  that  when  the 
clouds  of  adversity  lower  over  us,  and  the  floods  come,  and  the 
winds  blow  and  beat  upon  our  political  structure,  we  tremble 
for  its  safety,  and  with  it  that  of  all  our  interests  and  hopes,  as 
though  its  foundations  were  as  the  sand.  When  our  pride  is 
brought  low  by  malignant  and  wide-spread  rebellion,  when  our 
assured  confidence  of  perpetual  peace  under  our  Constitution  is 
dashed  by  fratricidal  war,  and  we  are  bitterly  humbled  in  dis- 
graceful defeats,  not  only  before  our  guilty  foes,  but  before  the 
civilized  world ;  when  the  tide  of  wealth  and  grandeur  ebbs, 
and  disaster  waits  upon  our  commerce,  trade,  business,  and 
enterprise,  then  we  are  cast  down  and  overwhelmed,  as  though 
God  had  forsaken  us,  and  we  were  brought  to  the  verge  of 
inevitable  destruction.  A  temporary  defeat  depresses  us;  a 
slight  success  elates  us;  we  are  tossed  up  and  down  on  the 
bloody  sea  through  which  we  are  sailing,  and  are  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  our  covenant  Guardian  walking  upon  the  waters  and 
saying :  ^'  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.''  We  fail  to  perceive  that  in 
the  providence  of  God,  substantially  the  same  principles  and 
precisely  the  same  elements  of  character  which  gave  courage, 
endurance,  and  self-sacrifice  to  England  in  her  wars  with  Napo- 
leon, to  this  country  in  her  conflict  with  England,  to  Holland 
in  her  struggles  with  Spain,  abound  in  our  nation  to-day,  and 
are  as  mighty  to  sustain  and  encourage  us  as  ever  they  have 
been  to  animate  others  in  the  past.  We  need  to  be  taught  over 
again  the  lessons  which  our  fathers  learnt.  We  need  to  go 
through  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  receive  the  rebukes  of  our 
Sovereign  Euler.  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  mjn,  whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth.  As  we  bow  beneath  his  rod,  let 
us  kiss  the  hand  that  smites  us,  and  with  childlike  and  trusting 
hearts,  let  us  bless  him  for  his  correcting  love,  and  rejoice  that 
he  counts  us  worthy  of  the  sufferings  to  which  he  calls  us, 
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and  of  the  glory  which,  through  these  sufferings,  he  is  yet  to 
reveal  in  us  as  a  great  and  powerful  people. 

The  war  in  which  we  are  now  involved  is  sometimes  viewed 
as  the  stern  judgment  of  God  for  our  national  sins.  It  is  said 
that  the  Divine  forbearance  is  exhausted ;  that  the  cup  of  our 
iniquity  is  full ;  that  the  day  of  recompense  has  come,  and  the 
iron  scepter  of  Justice  is  raised  against  us ;  already  are  we  being 
broken  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel ;  our  glory  is  departed  ;  our 
virtue  has  faded ;  and  this  people  once  so  proud  and  arrogant  and 
defiant,  must  yield  before  the  imperious  dictation  of  rebellion, 
and  the  broken,  distracted,  crushed  North  must  be  divided  and 
distracted  still  more  to  give  way  to  the  power  whose  chief 
strength  is  the  enslavement  of  a  race  for  whom  Christ  died. 
For  one,  I  can  not  kneel  before  God  to-day  under  such  impres- 
sions. I  do  not  doubt  that  our  country  deserves  destruction 
from  the  hand  of  God.  If  he  should  deal  with  us  according 
to  our  sins,  our  fate  would  not  be  unjust,  though  the  land 
should  be  rocked  with  an  earthquake,  and  the  ground  open  and 
swallow  up  every  inhabitant  of  it.  Our  sins,  as  a  people  and  as 
a  nation,  are  very  great  and  numerous — enhanced  by  our  supe- 
rior light  and  blessings.  We  have  no  desire  to  cloak  or  to 
extenuate  them.  Intemperance,  profanity.  Sabbath -breaking, 
opposition  to  parental  restraint,  covetousness,  ambition,  pride, 
arrogance,  self-confidence,  neglect  of  the  Bible,  free-thinking, 
sectional  bitterness  and  partisan  strife,  corruption  at  the  very 
fountain-head  of  State  and  National  administration,  accompa- 
nied, in  instances  not  a  few,  with  perjury,  falsehood,  treachery  ; 
and  slavery  —  not  as  a  relation  between  master  and  servant, 
regulated  by  the  Bible,  but  as  a  system  of  human  bondage, 
perverted  to  individual,  sectional,  and  national  aggrandisement. 
I  need  not  enlarge  the  catalogue.  Our  sins,  both  in  their  nature 
and  in  their  number,  are  great  beyond  our  thought,  and  merit 
the  severest  judgments  of  Heaven.  There  is  no  doubt  on  this 
point,  and  we  can  not  confess  and  bewail  them  too  heartily. 
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But  our  sins,  however  great,  do  not  surpass  the  power  and 
riches  of  God's  grace.  We  need  not,  we  ought  not  to  despair. 
The  confession  of  sin  is  one  of  the  declared  conditions  and  war- 
rants of  the  Divine  mercy.  When  every  loyal  Christian,  every 
thoughtful  citizen  thus  feels  and  speaks,  and  when  the  senti- 
ment finds  unfeigned  utterance  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
universal  expression  through  the  solemn  prodamation  of  the 
President,  and  the  doors  of  tens  of  thousands  of  churches  are 
opened,  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  our  sins  and  of  our 
dependence,  surely  we  may  and  ought  to  believe  that  Grod  has 
neither  forsaken  nor  forgotten  us.  If  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  what  joy  must  there  be  at  the 
humiliation  and  sorrow,  the  penitence  and  prayers  of  this  young 
Christian  nation,  when  God  raises  his  hand  to  chastise  them  f 
Without  a  murmur  at  the  terrible  Divine  judgment,  the  people 
accept  it,  and  think  only  of  their  sins  as  the  cause  of  our  deep 
national  shame  and  grief,  and  bow  before  their  offended  Euler 
and  Benefactor,  craving  his  forgiveness  and  protection.  And 
while  they  prosecute  the  tremendous  conflict  with  energy  and 
unanimity,  they  do  it  with  no  malignant  or  vindictive  spirit, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  and  religious  duty,  seeking 
neither  the  humiliation  of  the  South,  but  simply  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  that  revolted  region  to  the  protection 
and  blessings  of  the  Eepublic. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  in  which  the  present  state  of  our 
country  may  be  viewed.  The  strife  is  mainly  between  two 
geographical  sections,  the  South  and  the  North.  Doubtless 
there  have  been  sins  peculiar  to  each  division,  for  which  God 
may  have  a  controversy  with  us.  Easy  were  it  certainly  to 
draw  out  a  long  catalogue  of  the  wrongs  of  the  South,  both 
against  the  North  and  against  her  own  slave  population.  But 
I  refrain  myself,  and  speak  only  of  their  latest  and  greatest 
wrong,  their  rebellion  against  the  Government  and  the  Union 
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of  the  country  —  a  wrong  and  a  crime  whose  Divine  judicial 
treatment  carries  with  it  the  punishment  of  all  their  other  sins, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  troubles  of  the  North,  there  remains 
no  place  for  doubt  that  the  direst  consequences,  the  permanent 
resulting  evils  of  this  war  will  be  chiefly  upon  the  infatuated 
insurgents  themselves.     The  leaders  who  prepared  the  South 
for  rebellion,  or  rather  prepared  rebellion  for  the  South,  and 
precipitated  her  into  it,  did  not  dream  of  the  colossal,  deter 
mined,  and  deadly  struggle  in  which  they  now  are  inextricably 
involved.     In  their  blindness  they  counted  upon  a  short  con- 
flict and  an  easy  victory.     They  counted  upon  a  weak  adminis- 
tration, a  divided  North,  and  foreign  recognition  and  interven- 
tion.    But  God  would  not  have  it  so ;  the  enormity  of  their 
crime  forbade  it.      Their  long  preparations,  their  willing  or 
forced  union,  their  vast  armies,  their  unexpected  victories,  have 
not  helped  them.     Their  task  increases  in  magnitude  every 
day.     As  their  sufferings  and  deprivations  accumulate,  the  de- 
mand for  greater  sacrifices  and  supplies  increases.     As  their 
wants  multiply,  their  means  diminish.     Shut  out  from  all  the 
world,  and  shut  into  themselves ;  without  manufactures  and  the 
arts,  without  mechanics  and  artisans,  without  money  and  credit; 
with  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  bond  slaves  depend- 
ent on  them,  and  thirsting  for  freedom;  with  a  sparsely  settled 
population,  and  relatively  difficult  intercommunication — hav- 
ing, with  an  area  of  nearly  800,000  square  miles,  less  than  8000 
miles  of  railroad — without  a  navy,  and  every  port  blockaded, 
and  every  comfort  and  necessary  of  life  from  the  North  and 
from  Europe  interdicted — in  these  circumstances  they  are  com- 
pelled to  wage  this  war  against  the  government  of  the  country 
supported  by  the  people  with  an  unanimity  and  zeal  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  mankind,  six  millions  against  twenty- 
three.     That  government  was  indeed  disabled  and  prostrate ;  its 
army  was  scattered  upon  our  most  distant  borders ;  its  navy 
dispersed  over  remote  seas ;  its  munitions  of  war  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  South ;  its  subordinate  offices  were  filled  with 
traitors  and  spies,  and  the  people  were  divided  by  the  bitterest 
partisan  strife  known  in  our  history,  so  that  there  seemed  for 
a  few  months,  a  possibility  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  South. 
But  all  this  is  now  changed ;  and  what  the  rebellion  could  not 
do  when  we  were  weakest  and  it  was  strongest,  it  must  now 
attempt  when  parties  have  disappeared  from  among  us,  and 
the  people  are  fused  into  one  glowing  mass  of  patriotic  fervor 
and  devotion ;  when  the  treasure  of  the  country,  never  so 
abundant,  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Government;  when  the 
navy  has  returned  and  is  greatly  augmented,  and  the  army  is 
strengthened  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  purged  of  its  traitor- 
ous officers,  nerved  by  defeat,  and  made  courageous  by  disci- 
pline, and  supplied  and  able  to  keep  itself  supplied  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war ;  when  our  communications  with  the  world 
are  free,  and  among  ourselves,  with  an  area  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  South,  facilitated  by  more  than  23,500  miles  of  rail- 
road ;  when  the  spirits  of  the  people,  saddened  and  depressed 
for  a  time  by  the  almost  universal  repudiation  of  Southern 
debts,  are  quickened  by  the  return  of  confidence,  by  the  gene- 
ral revival  of  business,  by  the  ready  employment  of  capital 
augmented  by  the  immense  outlays  of  the  Government,  by  the 
sympathies  of  foreign  powers,  and  by  the  safety  from  hostile  ' 
invasion  of  every  port  and  every  foot  of  territory  in  the  free 
States.  Surely  the  prospect  for  the  South  is  sufficiently  ap- 
palling. The  heart  sickens  at  the  contemplation  of  the  things 
that  must  be  coming  upon  them.  The  cloud  that  overhangs 
them  skirts  their  whole  horizon,  and  we  can  see  no  silver 
lining  to  it.  Their  trade  and  commerce  and  credit  are  de- 
stroyed ;  the  productions  of  their  soil  are  rendered  valueless ; 
their  people  are  impoverished;  their  choicest  population  are 
sacrificed  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  hospital ;  their  territory 
is  being  overrun  with  hostile  armies,  before  whose  tramp,  farms, 
houses,  villages,  whole  counties  are  wasted  and  destroyed ;  the 
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foutidations  of  their  social  fabric  are  upheaving,  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror impends  over  them — and  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  their 
sorrows.  Are  we  mistaken  when  we  regard  this  war  as  the 
natural  result,  the  judicial  penal  consequence  of  the  deep  con- 
spiracy, of  the  systematic  fraud,  perfidy,  perjury,  treachery, 
plunder,  and  falsehood,  in  which  this  rebellion  was  conceived 
and  born,  by  which  it  has  been  cherished,  strengthened,  and 
fashioned  into  a  hideous  monster,  from  which  the  civilized 
world  draws  back  with  horror  ?  Why  should  any  one  look 
upon  the  war  as  the  death-knell  of  the  nation?  It  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  unto  them  by  whom  they 
come. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  God  has  matter  of  controversy 
with  the  North  for  sins  against  the  South.  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  course  of  Northern  presses  and  pulpits  and  orators  in 
their  self-righteous  attacks  upon  Christian  and  other  slavehold- 
ers in  the  South,  or  criticise  the  course  of  some  Northern  States 
in  their  legislation  against  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  con- 
demn the  reluctance  and  refusal  of  individual  citizens  to  exe- 
cute the  law  of  the  land  for  such  return,  or  remark  upon  the 
seeming  or  real  injustice  of  our  tariffs,  of  our  fishing-bounties, 
or  of  our  navigation  laws.  Grod  may  be  visiting  us  for  these 
things,  and  doubtless  we  deserve  much  on  these  accounts. 
But  there  is  one  aspect,  especially,  in  which  we  have  sinned 
against  the  South,  to  which  we  should  give  our  earnest 
thought.  We  have  blamed  the  South  for  their  spirit  of  ag- 
gression upon  the  soil  and  principles  of  freedom.  I  think  they 
have  sinned  greatly,  but  they  have  sinned  under  strong  tempt- 
ations and  through  the  connivance  and  the  aid  of  the  North. 
We  led  the  South  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over  which  they 
have  plunged.  The  North  has  lacked  moral  courage  to  do  her 
duty.  She  has  sought  peace  before  principle.  She  has  pre- 
ferred material  interest  and  prosperity  to  determined  vindica- 
tion of  the  vital  principles  of  our  Constitution  and  Union. 
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She  has  been  timid  and  fearful,  and  even  cowardly  in  matters 
of  highest,  sternest  duty.  In  almost  every  sectional  controver- 
sy she  has  yielded  to  slavery.  Nay,  sometimes  she  has  led 
forward  that  too  willing  power  in  new  demands,  and  sacrificed 
Freedom  on  her  strange  altars.  The  North  has  acquiesced, 
with  no  indignant  protests,  no  settled  opposition  against  them, 
in  Ostend  Manifestos,  Cuban  and  Central  American  expeditions 
of  territorial  conquest,  and  the  steady  increase  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  her  own  ports.  Eather  than  have  trouble,  we  yielded, 
till  our  forbearance  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  but  became 
a  flagrant  crime. 

Look  at  a  brief  historical  sketch  made  vivid  in  the  lurid 
light  of  this  war.  The  freedom  and  personal  independence  of 
every  man,  the  right  of  all  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  were  the  spirit  and  the  glory  of  our  national  charter ; 
and  the  fathers  were  of  one  mind  and  heart  concerning  slavery. 
It  was  doomed  in  their  purpose  and  plan.  In  the  year  1787,  a 
vast  territory,  embracing  239,349  square  miles,  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Virginia.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of 
Congress,  the  whole  of  it  was  forever  consecrated  to  freedom. 
In  1793,  the  cotton-gin  was  invented,  and  an  impulse  was  given 
to  the  culture  of  the  staple  by  slave-labor,  such  that  slavery 
gradually  became  a  great  financial,  political,  and  social  power, 
and  was  regarded  by  many  no  longer  a  curse  and  a  blot,  but  a 
source  of  strength  and  growth.  At  once  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  South  was  inaugurated,  and  the  struggle  for  dominion 
between  Freedom  and  Slavery  began.  The  two  powers  almost 
immediately  came  into  conflict.  Such  enactments  as  that  of 
1787  were  impossible.  In  1800  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United 
States  nearly  98,000  square  miles  of  territory  lying  between 
her  western  boundary  and  the  Mississippi.  The  entire  cession 
was  yielded  to  slavery.  In  1803,  the  nation  purchased  of 
Napoleon  the  boundless  territories  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Eocky  Mountains.     Freedom  did  not  dare  to  spread 
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her  banner  over  this  immense  region.  She  compromised  with 
her  foe,  and  by  running  a  hne  along  the  parallel  of  86^^  30', 
because  they  threatened  secession  and  dissolution,  consigned 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  forever  to  the  labor  of 
enslaved  Africans.  Just  before,  we  purchased  Florida  from 
Spain,  and  allowed  slavery  to  preside  over  and  control  her 
destinies.  Next  came  the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  struggle 
over  free  Texas.  Slavery  demanded  this  immense  area, 
225,000  square  miles  of  fertile  lands,  and  to  this  demand 
added  that  of  the  right  to  create  five  slave  States  out  of  that 
virgin  territory.  After  a  show  of  resistance,  the  North  again 
yielded,  and  slavery  triumphed.  Emboldened  by  success,  and 
confident  of  her  power,  the  South  then  required  a  more  strin- 
gent fugitive-slave  law,  and  when  the  North  hesitated  to 
grant  it,  the  threat  of  disunion  prevailed  over  her  reluctance, 
and  to  avoid  trouble  and  to  keep  the  peace  it  was  enacted. 
Her  next  aggression  was  upon  the  territories,  which  we,  trust- 
ing to  her  honor,  thought  were  forever  safe  for  freedom.  But 
slavery  was  now  strong  and  imperious ;  it  demanded,  under 
the  old  threat,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line; 
and,  rather  than  have  conflict,  the  North  joined  hands  with  it 
and  broke  up  the  sacred  compact.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  contravention  of  the  whole  current  of  our 
legislation,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  cemented  and  sealed  this 
wicked  deed.  And  then,  lest  the  South  should  be  offended 
and  secede,  the  North  withheld  the  "Wilmot  proviso,"  for 
freedom  from  the  entire  territorial  possessions  of  the  nation. 
And,  as  if  her  own  honor  and  dignity  were  not  enough,  she 
offered  and  gave  to  the  South  guarantees  against  all  future 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
slavery.  ^' Every  judicial  and  legislative  issue  on  this  ques- 
tion, with  the  single  exception  of  the  final  admission  of  Kansas, 
that  has  ever  been  raised  before  Congress,  has  been  decided  in 
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favor  of  the  South."*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
conflict  has  been  going  on  between  Freedom  and  Slavery,  and 
the  issues  have  been  as  just  recited.  Wherever  slavery  could 
go,  the  South  has  said  it  must  go,  and  freedom  has  been  al- 
lowed only  where  slavery  could  not  come.  But,  blessed  be 
God,  this  record  is  closed.  The  North  has  put  down  her  foot 
and  said  to  slavery.  Thus  far  hast  thou  come,  but  thou  shalt 
go  no  farther.  Slavery  is  remanded  back  to  the  position  it 
held  in  1788,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Well  had 
it  been  for  the  North  and  the  nation  if  it  had  said  and  done  this 
long  ago;  but  by  an  amazing  fatuity,  by  a  spirit  of  timid  for- 
bearance, if  not  of  moral  cowardice,  it  tempted  and  encouraged 
the  South,  yielding  every  thing  to  the  growing  exactions  of 
the  slave  power.  If  the  country  was  to  be  saved  for  freedom 
and  humanity,  is  the  war  a  strange  thing?  Is  it  not  manifestly 
the  judicial  result  of  our  own  pusillanimity  and  faithlessness  to 
the  fundamental  principle  and  law  of  the  nation?  While  the 
South  has  not  one  word  of  complaint  to  utter  as  against  the 
Federal  Government,  which  she  herself  has  administered  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  our  history,  the  North  may  well  hang 
down  her  head  in  shame,  and  wonder  that  the  visitation  has  been 
so  long  deferred.  For  the  sake  of  outward  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty she  has  sacrificed  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  African  race 
upon  the  continent;  she, has  sacrificed  the  duties  she  owed  to 
posterity ;  she  has  sacrificed  the  duties  she  owed  to  the  vast  emi- 
gration from  foreign  lands;  she  has  sacrificed  the  duties  she 
owed  to  the  virgin  soil  which  God  had  given  her,  to  sanctify 
and  bless.  Moral  principle,  humanity,  conscience  have  been 
strained  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  had  more  been  yielded,  I 
verily  believe  those  mystic  cords  would  have  been  snapped,  the 
nation  would  have  perished,  and  the  crown  and  scepter  of  em- 
pire would  have  passed  from  the  Queen  of  Liberty  to  the  dark 
and  dreadful  Demon  of  Slavery.     This  war,  then,  while  it  is 

*  Mr.  Everett. 
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doubtless  God's  judgment  upon  the  JSTortli  for  lier  lack  of  moral 
courage,  is,  we  assuredly  believe,  tlie  hope  of  America.  The 
loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure,  and  thousands  of  pre- 
cious lives  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  camp  will  gain  for 
the  continent  universal  freedom.  What  humanity,  patriotism, 
piety  must  hereafter  say  to  the  South,  should  have  been  said 
from  the  beginning:  ''Your  constitutional  rights,  historically 
and  judicially  declared,  shall  be  granted  you,  fairly,  freely,  fully, 
but  in  the  behalf  of  slavery  no  more.''''  If  the  spirit  of  the  states- 
men who  enacted  the  ordinance  forever  forbidding  slavery  in 
the  North-western  Territory ;  if  the  spirit  of  Clay,  who  said, 
"  Let  my  arm  wither  in  its  socket,  before  I  raise  it  to  vote  for 
the  extension  of  American  slavery  ;"*  if  the  spirit  of  Webster, 
who  solemly  declared,  "  Under  no  circumstances  will  I  consent 
to  the  further  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States;"  if  this  spirit  had  been  that  of  the  North,  firmly, 
manfully  insisted  upon,  the  South  would  never  have  made  or 
pressed  her  demands  ;  and  what  a  different  record  would  have 
been  that  of  the  history  of  this  country ! 

But,  however  blameworthy  the  North  has  been  as  toward 
the  South,  another  view,  that  should  sustain  and  encourage  us 
in  the  present  emergency  of  our  beloved  country,  is  the  recti- 
tude and  the  necessity  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Administration,  That  has  been  at  no  fault  in  this  matter.  Never 
was  a  more  necessary  and  a  more  righteous  war  than  the  pre- 
sent, so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned.  Our  Chief  Magis- 
trate, as  the  nation's  head  and  representative,  said,  with  simple 
truth,  in  his  inaugural  address :  "In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied 
fellow-citizens,  in  yours  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you ;  you 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern- 

*  Quoted  from  memory. 
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ment,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  it.' "  And  Mr.  Holt  thus  affirmed  the  same 
truth :  ''  It  is  not  a  war  of  conquest,  or  of  aggression,  or  of 
submission,  or  of  passion,  or  of  revenge,  but  in  eveiy  light  in 
which  it  can  be  regarded,  it  is  a  war  of  dutyy  And  when  Grod 
imposes  upon  a  nation  such  a  duty,  it  requires  no  revelation  to 
assure  them  of  the  Divine  cooperation  and  blessing  in  their 
attempts  to  discharge  it.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter :  a 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us ;  woe  is  unto  us  if  we  do  not  fight. 
The  war  is  not  of  our  seeking;  it  is  forced  upon  us.  We 
endeavored  to  avoid  it.  We  yielded  almost  every  thing  to 
avoid  it,  trenching  even  upon  honor,  conscience,  and  humanity. 
We  were  incredulous  as  to  the  designs  of  the  malcontents,  even 
to  the  very  last.  We  could  not  believe  that  a  deadly  assault 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  sacred  ark  of  human  liberties  and 
hopes — the  freest,  the  mildest,  the  best  government  God  ever 
gave  to  this  fallen  race.  We  could  not  believe  that  men, 
whose  oaths  were  registered  in  heaven  to  support  and  defend 
it,  who  had  been  educated,  honored,  trusted,  and  cherished  by 
it,  who  for  years  had  sat  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  high  council 
chamber  of  the  nation^  and  who  had  won  their  fame  under  its 
banner,  would  actually  attempt  its  overthrow.  We  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  most  palpable  proofs  of  conspiracy,  perjury,  plun- 
der, and  treason  on  their  part,  for  we  could  not  believe  that  a 
people  whom  the  government  had  never  betrayed  or  harmed  a 
hair  of  their  head,  into  whose  lap  it  had  poured  unmingled 
blessings  without  stint,  would  forsake  their  own  mercies  and 
join  in  the  diabolical  outrage.  And  even  when  they  struck 
the  fatal  blow,  and  the  nation  sprang  to  its  feet,  and  shook  off 
its  lethargy,  and  lifted  its  voice  of  warning  to  the  South,  we 
were  still  incredulous,  and  only  through  a  bloody  defeat  and  a 
shameful  rout  have  we  been  made  absolutely  conscious  of  the 
stupendous  truth. 
Never  among  men  has  there  been  such  a  causeless,  detesta- 
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ble,  atrocious  rebellion.  We  must  go  to  another  world  to  find 
its  parallel.  Nowhere  can  we  find  it,  except  as  we  read  in 
God's  Book  that  vast  numbers  of  spirits,  living  under  an 
absolutely  perfect  government,  exalted  and  blest  to  the  very 
limit  of  their  capacities,  in  the  pride  and  madness  of  their 
hearts  attempted  its  overthrow,  and  sought  to  establish  a 
dominion  of  their  own  among  themselves.  Not  that  I  would 
compare  any  human  government  with  the  Divine,  only  I  think 
that  the  union  of  law  and  liberty,  and  the  recognition  of 
individual  rights  and  worth,  approximate  nearer  to  those  of 
heaven  in  this  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world;  so 
that  the  guilt  of  this  Southern  conspiracy  has  no  rival,  so  far 
as  is  known,  save  that  of  the  rebel  angels.  Indomitable 
pride  and  lust  of  dominion  produced  them  both ;  they  are 
alike  excuseless  and  profane,  and  the  day  of  both  is  coming. 
The  path  of  our  duty,  therefore,  is  as  plain  as  a  revelation 
could  make  it.  It  is,  by  every  energy  we  possess,  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  to  crush  out,  to  anni- 
hilate this  rebellion.  The  only  guilt  that  can  surpass  that  of 
this  gigantic  treason,  would  be  that  of  its  allowance.  Cost 
what  it  may  of  material  prosperity,  of  treasure,  and  of  life, 
come  what  may  as  the  consequences  of  the  effort,  our  one  duty, 
as  plain  as  the  moral  law,  is  to  support  our  Government,  pre- 
serve our  Constitution,  maintain  our  Union,  and  transmit  this 
Divine  heritage  of  freedom  to  posterity  undiminished  and 
untarnished.  We  can  not  falter,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
plunge  ourselves  and  countless  myriads  of  our  fellow-men  into 
an  abyss  of  infamy  from  which  we  can  never  emerge,  and  give 
to  the  enormous  iniquity  of  this  rebellion  a  kind  of  justifica- 
tion. In  the  recollection  of  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings, 
sorrows  and  blood,  which  purchased  our  liberties,  with  the 
noble  example  of  our  ancestors  before  us,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  upon  us,  with  the  hopes  of  unborn  generations 
committed  to  us,  with  inexhaustible  means  and  resources  at 
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our  command,  witli  riglit  and  honor,  duty  and  God  on  our 
side,  shall  we  hesitate,  shall  we  yield,  shall  we  despond  ?  No. 
The  battle  is  not  ours,  but  God's  ;  and  as  certainly  as  he  put 
down  the  rebellion  in  heaven,  so  surely,  if  we  are  not  faithless 
to  the  most  sacred  trust  ever  committed  to  a  people,  will  he 
destroy  this  monster  rebellion,  and  preserve  our  nationality 
and  liberties. 

I  had  purposed,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  revealed 
fact,  that  God's  dealings  with  nations  have  varied  relations  and 
objects,  and  that  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  fix  our  minds 
upon  one,  and  that  the  darkest  and  most  improbable,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others ;  but  time  warns  me  to  hasten  to  my  last 
topic,  upon  which  I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes^ 
I  refer  to  the  connection  of  the  present  war  with  slavery. 
That  this  institution,  as  legalized  in  the  South,  pervading  with 
its  poisoned  virus  every  stratum  and  ramification  of  society, 
coloring  and  vitalizing  laws,  politics,  customs,  opinions,  domes- 
tic habits,  lifting  high  its  head  and  spreading  wide  its  arms, 
laying  one  of  its  iron  hands  on  the  continent  of  Africa  and  the 
other  on  that  of  America — that  slavery  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
rebellion  which  has  shaken  the  nation  to  its  center,  no  one  of 
us  doubts.  1  know  that  the  opposition  to  it  which  prevails 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the 
North,  is  charged  with  originating  and  fomenting  our  troubles. 
I  do  not  deny  that  many  persons  among  us  have  been  unwise 
and  unchristian  in  their  proceedings  against  it.  But  if  resist- 
ance to  its  exorbitant  demands  for  territory  and  dominion,  to 
its  rendering  of  the  Constitution,  to  its  new  and  arrogant 
claims  of  Divine  authority  and  fundamental  necessity  as  the 
base  and  corner-stone  of  the  best  human  government — if  such 
resistance  is  the  cause  of  the  present  war,  I  think  the  war  a 
good  one,  and  am  willing  to  bear  my  share  of  its  responsibility 
and  its  burdens. 

If  slavery  is  not  an  evil  and  a  curse,  but  a  divinely  blessed 
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institution,  even  then  its  revolt  against  the  Grovernment,  under 
such  opposition  as  it  has  received,  is  altogether  without  extenua- 
tion. Slavery  with  God  and  humanity  on  its  side,  could  have 
borne  and  ought  to  have  borne  ten-fold  the  agitation  it  has  had 
from  the  North.  That  which  is  true,  good,  and  divine,  is  hon- 
ored and  built  up,  not  hurt  and  irritated  by  trials  like  this. 
But  slavery  can  not  brook  agitation ;  it  avoids  discussion ;  it 
allows  neither  free  speech  nor  a  free  press ;  it  hates  the  light, 
neither  cometh  to  the  light,  and  whatever  tends  to  expose  its 
real  character  and  actings  is  forbidden.  Only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  deep  and  essential  wrong  in  its  very  nature, 
can  we  understand  and  interpret  its  conduct.  It  does  not  act 
like  innocence,  and  the  opposition  it  has  encountered  has  only 
revealed  the  tenacious  grasping  and  domineering  spirit  that 
animates  and  sustains  the  system. 

With  relatives  and  friends  in  the  South,  with  deep  sympa- 
thies for  its  humane,  moral,  and  Christian  population,  in  common 
with  many  others,  I  have  ever  refused  to  denounce  them  for 
holding  slaves,  or  to  esteern.  them  sinners  above  all  that  dwell 
in  our  favored  land.  I  entertain  the  same  views  to-day ;  in- 
deed, my  sympathies  are  even  more  profound  and  tender ;  and  I 
would  be  the  last  to  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  them ; 
but  the  history  of  the  past  ten  months  has  poured  a  lurid  light 
upon  the  whole  system  of  American  slavery,  and  made  revela- 
tions concerning  it  to  which  no  patriot  can  be  blind.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  the  system  is  changed. 
Their  position  is  reversed.  The  power  has  passed  from  them 
to  restrain,  guide,  and  control  the  system,  and  now  slavery 
animates,  molds,  and  controls  them.  It  is  as  supreme  over  the 
master  as  over  the  slave.  Like  Komanism,  it  overshadows, 
fascinates,  and  enthralls  its  votaries,  rendering  them  powerless 
to  resist  its  subtle,  fatal  influences.  While  we  thus  distinguish 
between  the  system  and  the  persons  under  it,  let  us  remember 
that  this  distinction  goes  far  to  mitigate  the  guilt  of  individuals. 
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We  all  foel  tliat  the  subjects  of  Eomanism  are  to  be  pitied  as 
much  as  they  are  to  be  blamed.  And  if  you  and  I  were  in  the 
South,  possibly  we  should  be  led  captive  by  slavery  at  its  wil]. 
In  such  times  a  remnant,  according  to  election,  may  be  reserved 
unto  loyalty,  but  only  a  remnant.  Let  us  not  judge  the  masses 
harshly.  As  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  so  are  they  in 
its  hand.  While  we  condemn  the  system,  we  can  pity  and 
pray  for  the  enthralled  people. 

Surveying  the  South  a  year  ago,  looking  into  its  homes  and 
churches,  into  its  schools  and  colleges,  observing  its  culture 
and  refinement,  we  should  all  have  pronounced  such  a  rebellion 
as  that  which  now  assails  the  very  life  and  being  of  the  nation, 
an  utter  impossibility.  We  should  have  said  that  no  power 
this  side  of  the  pit  existed  capable  of  plunging  so  many  mil- 
lions of  free  and  rational  men  and  women  into  a  revolt  against 
the  most  benignant  government  God  ever  ordained  on  earth. 
But  this  rebellion  has  shown  that  slavery  has  become  the 
master-spirit  of  the  South,  and  that  it  is  as  malignant  and 
desperate  as  it  is  despotic.  It  knows  no  scruples  of  conscience, 
of  honor,  or  of  humanity  ;  it  stops  at  no  obstacles ;  it  hesitates 
at  no  crime ;  it  accepts  the  aid  of  poison  and  assassination ;  it 
heaps  its  highest  honors  on  traitors,  perjurers,  liars,  and  robbers; 
it  repudiates  most  sacred  obligations,  private  and  public ;  it  puts 
on  the  mask  of  patriotism  and  plunders  the  mints,  arsenals, 
forts,  and  navy -yards  of  an  unsuspecting  nation.  By  foul 
slanders  and  lying  proclamations,  it  drags  its  blinded  and  fren- 
zied population  into  an  unnatural  and  fratricidal  war.  It  fights 
with  stolen  arms,  and  in  its  modes  of  warfare  renews  and  sur- 
passes those  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  It  stands  with  lighted 
match  at  the  magazine,  determined  to  rule  all  or  ruin  all.  At 
its  feet,  country,  church,  domestic  institutions,  law,  order,  honor, 
oaths,  property,  and  freedom,  lie  in  abject  submission,  and  at  its 
bidding,  Eepudiation,  Treason,  Eebellion,  Ee volution,  spring 
forth,  and  armed  hosts  march  against  our  Capitol,  the  center  and 
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the  citadel  of  onr  hopes,  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  our  body  politic. 
Long  has  it  been  gathering  strength  for  this  stupendous  crime  ; 
slowly  but  steadily  has  it  been  undermining  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  religion  among  its  population,  palsying  the 
instinct  of  indignation  at  wrong,  making  horrid  deeds  of  sin 
venal  and  harmless^  exalting  political  necessities  into  moral 
principles,  and  blinding  vast  numbers,  even  in  the  North,  by  its 
demoniacal  sophistries.  Slavery  throughout  the  South,  and 
without  a  protest  against  it,  has  by  stern  law  forbidden  four  mil- 
lions of  men,  made  in  the  similitude  of  God,  and  hastening  to  his 
judgment-bar,  to  read  his  word  and  educate  themselves  or  their 
children.  Though  every  one  of  them  is  the  kindred  of  Christ, 
and  many  of  them  chosen  of  God  and  precious,  it  has  prac- 
tically numbered  them  among  the  brutes  that  perish,  so  that  in 
the  striking  language  of  Count  de  Gasparin,  *' Every  day  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  families  are  sold  at  retail ;  the  father  to 
one,  the  mother  to  another,  the  son  to  a  third,  the  young  daugh- 
ter to  a  fourth;  and  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children,  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  these  hearts  are  broken, 
these  poor  beings  are  given  a  prey  to  infamy  and  sorrow,  these 
marriages  are  ruptured,  and  adulterous  unions  are  formed 
twenty  leagues,  a  hundred  leagues  away,  in  the  bosom  and  with 
the  assent  of  a  Christian  community."  With  untiring  zeal  and 
unexampled  energj^  it  seeks  to  perpetuate  itself  and  enlarge  the 
area  of  its  terrible  power.  It  sets  itself  against  the  Divine, 
prophetic  decrees  which  foretell  and  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  the  undoing  of  heavy  burdens,  the  letting  the  oppressed 
go  free,  the  breaking  of  every  yoke,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison-doors  to  them  that  are  bound.  It  eviscerates  the  Gospel 
of  its  holy  precepts  which  command  masters  to  render  that 
which  is  just  and  equal  to  their  servants,  doing  unto  them  as 
they  would  be  done  by.  But  I  need  not  develop  any  farther  this 
enormity.  It  is  very  familiar  to  us  all ;  only  in  the  bright  and  clear 
atmosphere  which  this  war  has  created  w^e  are  restored  to  our 
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normal  and  Christian  vision,  and  we  can  not  help  seeing  what 
once  we  were  unwilling  to  believe. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  why  should  we  look  at  this  war  as  the 
death-doom  of  our  nation?  Why  should  we  not  rather  feel 
that  God  has  called  for  it,  in  order  to  destroy  the  power,  to 
break  the  yoke  of  this  accursed  and  galling  system  of  human 
bondage,  and  sunder  the  alliance  between  our  gloriou.s  Con- 
stitution and  this  foul,  fearful  iniquity  ?  To  the  human  eye  it 
really  seems  as  if  nothing  else  could  effect  these  ends,  so 
thoroughly  has  it  entrenched  itself  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
nation  and  laws  of  the  States,  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
people,  in  European  necessities  and  industries.  The  tenacity 
with  which  the  South  cling  to  their  slavery  of  the  Africans  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians  to  theirs  of  the  Israelites. 
And  we  know  what  terrible  judgments  were  required  in  order 
to  make  them  loose  their  hold  upon  their  bond-slaves.  Lands, 
rivers,  fountains,  houses,  cattle,  were  all  devastated  with  Divine 
judgments ;  and  not  until  the  first-born  of  every  family  in 
Egypt  was  slain  in  one  night,  was  the  maddening  spell  suffi- 
ciently broken  to  allow  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
house  of  their  bondage.  In  like  manner  do  our  brethren  of 
the  South  cherish  and  value  their  servitude  of  the  African 
race.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  their  Confederacy.  Without  it 
every  thing  else  is  worthless  in  their  esteem.  They  therefore 
keep  it  as  the  apple  of  their  eye ;  they  grave  it  on  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  and  sooner  shall  a  mother  forget  her  sucking  child, 
and  cease  to  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb,  than 
they  prove  faithless  to  their  servile  institution.  But  the  days 
of  miracles  are  past,  and  what  was  effected  in  Egypt  by  super- 
natural means,  God  may  now  effect  by  natural.  And  of  all 
instrumentalities  within  the  range  of  nature,  what  could  so 
thoroughly  accomplish  this  object  as  this  uncompromising 
deadly  conflict  which,  through  the  madness  of  their  own  hearts, 
God  has  brought  upon  them  ?     Indeed,  I  think  it  can  be  de- 
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monstrated  that  nothing  less  than  civil  war  could  prevent  the 
system  from  becoming  the  dominant  power  npon  the  continent ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that  in  the  end  it  will  appear  that  the 
plagnes  of  Egypt  were  not  more  destructive  to  slavery  there 
than  this  war  will  be  to  slavery  here.  The  more  wide-spread 
and  desperate  the  rebellion,  the  more  terrible  and  fatal  will  be 
the  blow  struck  at  the  system ;  and  how  wide-spread  and  des- 
perate the  rebellion  is,  a  few  words  will  indicate. 

(1.)  Only  one  tenth  of  the  slave  population  of  the  country  are 
in  the  loyal  States.  All  the  rest,  three  million  six  hundred 
thousand,  are  in  the  rebel  States,  under  the  control  and  partak- 
ing of  the  fortunes  of  those  States. 

(2.)  These  StafceSy  numbering  nearly  ten  millions  of  mixed 
population,  are  practically  under  a  reign  of  terror.  The  whole 
are  compelled  to  support  the  rebellion.  Men,  women,  and 
children  are  wrought  into  a  state  bordering  upon  frenzy.  A 
spirit  of  fierce  and  bloody  hatred  seems  to  possess  the  people. 
Their  capacity  for  making  and  believing  falsehoods  is  so  won- 
derful, that  we  can  account  for  it  only  by  supposing  that  the 
God  of  Truth  has  given  them  over  to  strong  delusions  to  be- 
lieve lies  for  their  destruction. 

(3.)  Their  recuperative  energies  are  terribly  broken  by  the 
war ;  and  if  it  continues  long,  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  Des- 
titute already,  to  a  vast  extent,  of  the  common  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  society;  their  good  name,  their 
money,  their  credit,  and  their  monopoly  of  cotton,  gone ;  their 
internal  public  improvements  arrested,  if  not  annihilated  — 
what  will  remain  to  them  when  the  war  is  over,  if  not  before, 
but  to  be  utterly  exhausted  and  rent  with  internal  factions, 
heart-burnings,  and  bitter  enmities.  How  can  they  recover 
themselves  ?  If  slavery  then  exists,  how  can  they  sustain  them- 
selves, with  thirty-six  hundred  thousand  slaves,  fevered  with 
excitement,  restless  and  difficult  to  control,  yet  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  them  ? 
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(4.)  The  refusal  of  England  and  France  to  lend  them  assist- 
ance will  only  make  them  more  fierce  and  desperate.  Thrown 
entirely  upon  themselves,  they  must  in  the  very  first  campaign 
gather  all  their  forces,  collect  all  their  reserves,  and  resist  the 
tremendous  forces  of  the  Union,  until  overwhelming  disasters, 
and  a  sudden  collapse,  leave  them  prostrate,  helpless,  utterly 
broken  in  their  social  and  political  fabric. 

(5.)  The  880,000  slaveholders  are,  with  few  exceptions,  en- 
gaged directly  in  the  rebellion.  The  loss  among  them  by  death 
in  the  camp  and  in  battle,  by  expatriation  and  exile,  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  estates  and  escape  of  their  slaves,  added  to 
their  complete  exhaustion  by  the  war,  will  make  doubly  sure 
the  final  result. 

(6.)  Once  more :  their  early  and  signal  successes  in  seizing 
the  national  custom-houses,  mints,  armories,  arsenals,  forts,  and 
navy -yards,  and  their  victories  over  the  national  armies  at  Big 
Bethel,  Stone  Bridge,  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexington,  have 
only  magnified  and  intensified  the  conflict.  While  imparting 
the  wildest  confidence  to  the  South,  they  have  aroused  the  most 
solemn  determination  in  the  North  ;  so  that  now  conciliation, 
compromise,  a  half-and-half  struggle  are  impossible ;  and  the 
National  Grovernment  is  compelled  to  precipitate  its  whole 
power — the  power  of  twenty -three  millions  of  free  people, 
abounding  in  resources  of  all  kinds,  compact,  with  vast  armies, 
and  vaster  reserves,  and  nearly  three  hundred  vessels  of  war 
afloat,  against  that  of  six  millions  in  rebellion,  relatively  with- 
out military  resources,  widely  scattered,  without  a  navy,  and 
encumbered  with  not  far  from  four  millions  of  slaves. 

Such  are  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  Slave  Power  is 
placed  to-day.  And  while  the  Federal  Administration,  in  con- 
ducting the  war  rightly  and  earnestly,  protest  that  their  aim  is 
not  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  the  South  as  earnestly  pro- 
claim that  its  preservation  is  their  aim,  is  it  not  more  than  pro- 
bable that  God  means  something  very  different  from  either? 
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The  blows  whicli  preserve  our  Union  and  destroy  tlae  rebellion 
take  their  chief  effect  upon  slavery.  It  requires  no  Daniel  to 
interpret  the  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin  on  the  walls  of 
the  institution.  Its  destruction  may  not  be  as  sadden  as  that  of 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  but  no  doubt  it  is  as  certain. 

Grod  grant  that  in  bringing  about  this  result,  the  homes  of 
the  South  may  be  spared  from  the  terrors  of  servile  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  people  from  the  horrors  of  servile  war !  God 
grant  that  Pestilence  and  Famine  may  not  blight  and  devastate 
the  beautiful  and  sunny  South !  God  grant  that  the  defeat  of 
their  armies  may  be  so  complete  and  overwhelming  as  to  make 
their  submission  prompt  and  perfect ;  so  that  the  united  wis- 
dom and  piety  of  the  whole  land  may  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  as  difficult  a  problem  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  nation : 
"What  to  do  with  and  for  the  multiplying  millions  of  the  Af- 
rican race  upon  our  soil  ?  But  these  things  are  hidden  in  the 
future.  God  himself  will  determine  them.  Meantime,  leaving 
all  contingencies  and  results  with  him,  unhampered  by  the 
thought  of  possible  and  probable  difficulties,  let  us  give  our- 
selves, our  property,  our  prayers,  our  all,  absorbingly  to  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  manifested  will,  to  the  discharge  of  our 
sad  but  stem  duty  in  the  war  to  which  his  Providence  has 
summoned  us ;  the  putting  down,  completely  and  forever,  the 
greatest  rebellion  the  .earth  has  ever  known. 

Before  closing,  let  me  give  utterance  to  a  single  caution. 
There  is  danger  that,  with  such  views  as  have  been  set  before 
you,  we  repeat  some  of  the  very  sins  which  have  brought  our 
troubles  upon  us.  There  is  danger,  that  in  our  consciousness  of 
strength  and  assurance  of  final  victory,  we  forget  the  God  who 
has  remembered  and  protected  us  in  our  weakness  and  disas- 
ters, and  trust  and  glory  in  our  own  might  and  wisdom,  in  the 
skill  and  energy  of  our  commanders,  in  the  number  and  valor 
of  our  soldiers,  in  our  armaments  and  munitions  of  war,  instead 
of  relying  solely  on  Him  who  has  given  us  all  these,  and  who 
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can  at  any  time  blight  and  blast  them  all.  Every  thing  depends 
on  the  favor  of  God.  We  have  now  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  Avith  us.  Let  us  be  very  careful,  lest  we  offend 
and  grieve  him  by  an  unholy  self-confidence  and  dependence 
on  means  and  agencies,  instead  of  him  who  provides  them. 
This  day's  solemnities  and  services  are  designed  to  forestall  and 
prevent  a  sin  so  pregnant  with  disaster  and  woe.  For  demoral- 
ization and  insubordination,  sickness,  defeat,  dismay,  and  panic, 
are  God's  servants  and  messengers,  and  he  sends  them  whenso- 
ever and  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  If  we  glory  in  our  might 
and  wisdom  and  riches  and  resources,  and  not  in  the  Lord,  then 
though  the  nation  were  ten-fold  more  powerful  than  it  is,  we 
could  not  hope  to  prevail.  We  must  make  God  our  refuge 
and  defense.  With  the  Almighty  against  us,  confusion,  disas- 
ter, and  panic  will  attend  our  armies.  The  stars  of  heaven,  in 
their  courses,  will  fight  against  us.  Oh !  for  a  steadfast,  serene 
trust  in  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts !  It  were  madness  for  us  to 
rely  on  men  and  munitions  of  war,  and  not  on  Him  who  alone 
giveth  strength,  courage,  and  victory. 

I  have  spoken  my  own  sentiments  freely  and  frankly.  They 
give  reason  and  value  to  the  services  of  this  day,  in  my  esteem. 
I  can  not  look  upon  this  fearful  struggle  in  the  light  which 
many  view  it.  AVhile  I  see  more  than  enough  to  make  us 
humble  and  lowly  and  dependent  on  God,  I  see  nothing  to 
make  us  despond,  much  to  make  us  hopeful  and  jubilant.  In 
the  inscrutable  purposes  of  his  Providence,  God  may  mean, 
after  all,  to  dash  this  nation  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  I 
would  not  presume  to  deny  it ;  but  I  can  not  see  one  sound 
reason,  deduced  from  history,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  strife, 
or  from  the  word  of  God,  for  such  a  conclusion.  Wherefore, 
let  us  fast  and  pray  this  day  in  hope  and  not  in  fear,  and, 
penitent  for  our  sins,  and  humble  in  spirit,  let  us  prosecute  this 
war  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
hoping  that  in  the  end  the  North  and  the  South  will  be  forgiven 
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and  purified,  and  cemented  in  the  bonds  of  a  more  perfect  and 
blessed  union,  and  that  the  words  of  Divine  prophecy  concern- 
ing another  nation  divided  against  itself,  will  be  fulfilled  in 
our  reunited  country.  '^  Behold  I  will  bring  it  health,  and 
cure ;  and  I  will  cure  them,  and  will  reveal  unto  them  the 
abundance  of  peace  and  truth.  And  I  will  cause  the  captivity 
of  Judah  and  the  captivity  of  Israel  to  return,  and  will  build 
them  as  at  the  first.  And  I  will  cleanse  them  from  all  their 
iniquity,  whereby  they  have  sinned  against  me ;  and  I  will  par- 
don all  their  iniquities,  whereby  they  have  sinned  and  whereby 
they  have  transgressed  against  me.  And  it  shall  be  to  me  a 
name  of  joy,  a  praise,  and  an  honor  before  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the  good  that  I  do  unto  them ; 
and  they  shall  fear  and  tremble  for  all  the  goodness  and  for  all 
the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it»" 
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Mark  iv :  28. 

FIRST  THE  BLADE,  THEN  THE  EAR,  AFTER  THAT  THE  FULL  CORN  IN  THE  EAR. 

The  content  and  thankfulness  of  New  England  are  committed 
every  spring  to  her  soil  by  the  hands  of  farmers,  who  find  it 
again  spreading  the  color  of  California  gold  over  their  autumn 
fields.  And  what  an  alchemist  is  a  farmer,  to  get  that  color  out 
of  land  so  poor  and  climate  so  harsh ;  where,  what  with  the 
prices  of  labor,  the  expense  of  implements,  of  draining,  manur- 
ing, keeping  of  stock  and  buildings,  and  a  comfortable  life 
through  a  tedious  winter,  not  a  great  deal  of  that  color  finds  its 
way  into  his  pocket,  however  much  he  may  store  in  his  bins 
or  send  to  market.  And  wherever  a  plough  runs,  from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  Mississippi,  turning  fat  or  meagre  soils  to  the 
sun  of  a  temperate  summer,  there  springs  the  beautiful  thanks- 
giving harvest  of  New  England  and  of  the  North.  Manufac- 
tures, shoe  and  leather  dealing,  all  the  trades  and  inventions, 
eat  the  pumpkins  and  the  corn  of  the  farmer.  And  the  pursuits 
which  are  closely  allied  to  agriculture,  such  as  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  the  growing  of  wool,  help  the  farmer  to  create 
and  feed  a  North.  Lawrence  and  Lowell  can  consume  all  the 
cotton  they  get,  when  the  farmer  of  the  East  and  West  dumps 
his  potatoes  at  the  factory  door.  When  the  great  arm  of  the 
engine  vibrates,  and  a  million  spindles  and  the  hearts  of  those 
who  tend  them  sing,  see  how  the  slender  thread  goes  up  from 
the  ball,  carrying  all  the  crops  of  the  year  with  it  to  spin  them 
into  Wamsutta  or  Merrimac,  or  other  famous  brands.  The  morn- 
ing tattoo  which  the  Lynn  shoemakers  beat  on  their  lap-stones 
is  the  echo  of  flails  in  a  thousand  barns.  Genesis  says,  that  the 
Lord  God  took  a  little  earth  to  make  the  first  man  ;  now  man 
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breathes  his  own  breath  of  life  into  the  earth  again,  and  it 
makes  him  and  sustains  him  every  day. 

There  is  not  much  land,  even  among  the  rich  river-bottoms 
and  prairies  of  the  West,  so  genial  that  man  has  "  only  to  tickle 
it  with  a  hoe  to  make  it  laugh  with  a  harvest."  What  would 
our  farmers  think  of  that  great  tract  of  black  earth  in  the 
empire  of  Russia,  "  lying  between  the  fifty-first  and  fifty-seventh 
parallels  of  latitude,  comprising  about  247,000,000  acres,  so  rich 
that  if  manured  the  first  years  of  culture,  the  crops  often  prove 
abortive  from  excessive  vegetation.  The  thickness  of  this  deposit 
varies  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  in  many  places  it  runs  to  an 
unknown  depth."*  But  how  hard  it  is  to  evoke  civilization  and 
knowledge  out  of  that  depth,  because  neither  of  them  cultivate 
it.  Yet  it  is  in  that  great  temperate  plateau  of  Russia,  called 
"The  Industrial  Region,"  that  freedom  and  religion  when 
planted  may  be  expected  to  subdue  the  rankness  of  the  soil. 
Here  freedom  and  religion  coax  and  flatter  sterility  till  it  fairly 
forgets  itself  and  smiles. 

In  a  still  autumn  morning,  when  the  brown  roads  have 
drift-heaps  of  red  and  yellow  leaves,  and  the  air  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  a  mingling  of  shine  and  warmth,  what  a  ride 
it  is  to  take  up  and  down  the  valleys  here,  through  the  north 
part  of  Watertown,  where  the  first  farmers  of  New  England 
sowed  their  English  grass,  and  across  Beaver  brook  through 
the  uplands  of  Waltham,  and  behind  Prospect-hill,  where 
the  farms  and  wood-lots  stretch  pleasantly  away.  Perhaps  you 
turn  off  towards  Lexington,  and  cross  the  famous  turnpike 
down  which  the  farmers  ''fired  the  first  shot  heard  round 
the  world,"  when,  as  minute-men,  they  top-dressed  their 
fields  with  English  blood,  and  were  not  chary  of  their  own. 
Religion  and  liberty  have  grown  well  ever  since.  You  ride  past 
their  manifest  tokens ;  ypu  pause  at  their  memorial  when  you 
hitch  your  horse  at  a  farmer's  door,  and  ask  the  price  of  his 
potatoes  and  pumpkins  which  lie  there,  great  heaps  of  plenty, 
before  barns  bursting  with  corn-shucks  and  upland  grass,  the 
sinews  of  war  and  of  peace.  No  sharp-shooting  behind  the  stone 
fences  now,  nor  irregular  firing  up  and  down  the  road.  The 
cricket  chirps  from  the  door-step  a  tranquil  song,  whose  burden 

*  Patent  Office  Report,  1861.    Agricultural.       ^-^  ^ 
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seems  to  be  that  Nature  is  laying  in  sunshine,  with  good  hus- 
bandry, for  another  spring.  The  children  break  out  of  the  little 
primary  school-house,  where  New  England  planting  is  carried 
on  too, — boys  and  girls  trained  to  grow  straight  and  sturdy,  to 
handle  some  day  the  plough,  the  loom,  or  the  musket,  as  the 
country  needs.  Now  they  are  the  finest  of  all  the  crops  on  the 
slopes  which  they  shall  one  day  inherit.  What  a  ride  you  can 
take  through  the  country  lanes,  bordered  with  nothing  finer 
than  the  pendent  barberry  and  the  purpling  sumach,  unless  you 
have  an  eye  for  the  comfort,  and  thanksgiving,  and  popular 
Liberty,  whose  stateliness  lines  all  the  road,  and  stretches  far 
away  between  the  hills. 

When  a  people  own  the  land,  and  own  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  depend  upon  one  product  and  one  employment 
for  their  means  of  intelligence  and  happiness,  they  are  superior 
to  bad  luck,  and  know  little  of  the  discomforts  of  a  crisis.  In 
this  respect  what  a  different  sight  meets  the  traveller  who  is 
passing  to-day  through  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire, 
England,  where  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions  have 
their  welfare  entangled  in  the  mill-machinery,  and  cease  to 
hope  as  the  factory  chimnies  cease  to  smoke.  They  are  as 
much  the  slaves  of  the  cotton-plant  as  the  negroes  who  hoe  it 
and  gin  its  blossoms.  They  belong  to  a  style  of  civilization 
which  thinks  little  of  man,  but  a  great  deal  of  trade  ;  which 
dooms  a  man  all  his  life,  and  his  children  after  him,  to  make 
the  head  of  a  pin,  to  pick  under  ground  at  a  stratum  of  coal,  to 
pull  and  ripple  flax,  or  tend  a  machine  in  a  mill.  Take  away 
his  pin-head,  his  pick-axe,  or  fail  to  feed  his  machine  with 
cotton,  and  he  is  a  pauper  ;  he  comes  upon  the  parish  for  his 
daily  support,  or  has  a  bowl  of  soup  ladled  out  to  him  at  the 
door  of  some  charity.  In  Manchester,  which  has  a  population 
of  357,604,  the  pauperism  is  now  lOf  per  cent.,  and  out-door 
relief  is  distributed  to  16,334  persons  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4d.  per 
head  per  week — about  two  shillings  of  our  money.  Out  of 
eighty-four  cotton  mills,  twenty-two  are  stopped,  and  thirty  are 
working  short  time.  But  Manchester  is  comparatively  well  off. 
The  town  of  Stockport,  about  six  miles  from  Manchester,  has, 
out  of  a  population  of  54,681, 18,000  engaged  in  the  factories, 
in  good  times ;  but  now  there  are  only  4,000  working  on  full 
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time,  7,283  are  wholly  nnemployed,  and  7,000  are  working  on 
short  time.  Then  1,000  people  belonging  to  other  trades 
depend  upon  the  staple  trade,  thrown  out  of  work.  30,000 
people  in  Stockport  receive  relief.  But  what  an  amount  of 
misery  do  those  figures  represent.  The  more  able-bodied  men 
go  tramping  over  the  country  to  seek  work,  but  spinners  and 
weavers  are  not  able-bodied,  and  a  day's  march  often  lays  them 
up.  Some  of  them  who  can  sing  form  a  little  company,  and 
go  singing  glees,  ''  with  nobody  minding,"  and  few  farthings  for 
their  half-starved  music.  The  women  also  try  to  win  a  bitter 
meal  with  the  sweetness  of  their  voice.  A  spectator  describes 
a  scene  of  this  kind  :  "  One  young  woman,  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  standing  in  a  by-street, 
singing  in  a  sweet,  plaintive  voice,  a  Lancashire  song.  It  was 
her  first  song  in  public  ;  and  the  tremulous  voice  and  downcast 
look,  as  she  hugged  with  nervous  grasp  her  little  one,  was  very 
touching.  When  the  song  was  over,  the  poor  creature  looked 
round  with  a  timid  air  to  the  bystanders  ;  but  she  had  miscalcu- 
lated her  strength — the  occasion  was  beyond  her  power  of 
endurance — and  she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears."* 
I  see  in  that  woman  the  patient  England  held  in  slavery  by  a 
selfish  Toryism,  which  would  be  glad  to-morrow  to  recognize 
another  slavery  in  order  to  keep  its  own  fed  and  quiet.  A 
relieving  officer  in  Stockport,  says :  "  I  have  gone  into  the 
rooms  of  the  English  operatives  when  they  have  not  had  a 
mouthful  of  bread  under  the  roof,  and  perhaps  not  had  what 
you  may  call  a  meal  the  whole  day,  and  nothing  but  shavings  to 
sleep  on  through  the  night,  yet  they  talked  as  cheerfully  and 
resignedly  as  if  there  was  every  prospect  of  employment  on  the 
morrow."  These  are  subjects  of  a  government  which  has 
trained  their  bodies  and  souls  to  do  only  one  thing,  to  mind  the 
brutifying  monotony  of  one  machine,  and  is  now  exulting  over 
what  it  calls  the  failure  of  a  Democracy,  as  it  lets  arms  and 
steamers  for  a  Southern  aristocracy  slip  through  one  hand,  and 
a  little  soup  for  its  starving  poor  through  the  other.  This, 
then,  is  the  largess  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, — piratical 
cannon  and  comfort  for  slave-drivers  abroad,  and  the  great 
institution  of  Soup  for  slaves  at  home  ! 

*  A  Visit  to  the  Cotton  Districts,  1862,  p.  4.    ^^  , 
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Even  this  latter  is  grudgingly  bestowed.  Many  of  the  richest 
mill-owners  have  not  yet  subscribed  a  farthing  to  the  relief 
funds,  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  a  shilling  a  head 
per  week  to  the  poor  applicants.  Yet  who  subscribed  to  the 
"Alabama?''  Whose  money  fits  out  steamer  after  steamer  with 
munitions  to  keep  the  life  in  Southern  slavery  ?  What  capital 
is  it  that  buys  Confederate  bonds  at  eighty-four  cents,  and  that 
is  willing  to  take  the  risks  of  sea  and  a  blockade  to  help  in 
undermining  the  great  Republic  whose  manifold  prosperity  it 
dreads  ?  Thank  God,  the  elements  of  an  American  Thanks- 
giving, material  and  spiritual,  are,  and  forever  will  be,  beyond 
the  reach  of  open  levy  or  secret  malice  of  its  hearty  haters. 

In  Ashton-under-Lyne,  whose  population  is  36,791,  there  are 
10,933  hands  employed  in  cotton,  representing  a  population  of 
nearly  22,000.  The  existing  means  of  relief  reach  only  9,000 
of  these  ;  that  is,  there  are  more  than  10,000  dependent  on 
private  charity,  or  their  own  resources.  The  9,000  cost  £480 
per  week.  The  mill-owners  in  this  place  have  been  disposed  to 
help  the  operatives.  Some  of  them  have  allowed  their  unem- 
ployed hands  as  much  as  two  and  sixpence  a  week,  some  lend 
them  money,  others  maintain  a  daily  distribution  of  food. 

In  Preston  the  progress  of  the  distress  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures :  in  August  of  this  year  the  number  of  poor 
relieved  by  the  rates  was  12,205,  and  by  the  Public  Relief 
Committee,  21,616  ;  but  in  September  the  number  had  swelled 
to  14,289  relieved  by  the  rates,  and  23,932  by  the  Committee. 
"  During  the  week  ending  September  13,  the  Relief  Committee 
distributed  16,832  loaves,  weighing  61,016  lbs.;  ll,301^quarts 
of  soup,  and  4,820  quarts  of  coffee."  There  are  seventy-one 
firms  owning  mills  in  Preston :  of  these,  forty-eight  contributed 
the  pitiful  sum  of  Xl,978  to  a  relief  fund  of  X12,000.  Yet 
there  are  27,600  factory  operatives  whose  actual  financial  loss 
per  week  amounts  to  more  than  c£12,000.  This  happens  every 
week,  and  one  in  every  seven  and  a  half  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Preston  become  entirely  pauperized.  To  counterbalance 
this,  forty-eight  rich  mill-owners  contributed  less  than  <£ 2,000, 
not  per  week,  but  their  definitive  subscription  for  the  year  ! 

See  how  these  poor  men  were  obliged  to  take  their  money 
out  of  the  savings  banks.     In  the  single  town  of  Blackburn 
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the  animal  deposits,  from  1855  to  1861,  "  had  risen  from 
£18,118  to  £49,943,  or  more  than  £30,000/'  But  what  was 
that  sum  to  the  working  classes  who  had  lost  since  August, 
1861,  at  least  £350,000  in  wages, ''  and  that  amount  is  now 
being  increased  at  the  rate  of  £12,000  per  week."  During  six 
months,  down  to  last  May,  the  withdrawals  from  the  banks  were 
£10,000  in  excess  of  the  usual  amount.  These  savings  have 
been  all  swallowed  up  by  this  time.  "  A  lass,  thinly  clad,  but 
bearing  evidence  of  better  days,  saw  a  dog  with  a  bone.  She 
tried  to  take  it  away.  The  dog  snarled — would  not  give  it  up  ; 
and  she  stood  foiled,  in  hungry  attitude.  A  tradesman  seeing 
her  said,  '  What  did  you  want  with  that  bone  ? '  'I  could  have 
swapped  it  for  salt,'  she  replied,  '  and  the  salt  I  might  have 
swapped  for  a  bit  of  bread.'  As  she  said  this  she  burst  into 
tears." 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  the  painful  and  touching 
instances  of  which  need  not  be  repeated,  the  Boards  of  Guard- 
ians in  many  places  have  established  what  is  called  the  "  Labor 
Test,"  to  protect  the  parish  funds  from  the  poaching  of  profes- 
sional paupers  and  vagabonds.  They  commence  an  excavation, 
or  provide  work  in  stone-yards  and  on  the  roads,  where  every 
unemployed  man  must  do  his  chore  in  order  to  draw  his  relief. 
These  honest  and  unfortunate  operatives  are  reduced  to  labor 
at  these  aimless  tasks  by  the  side  of  vagrants,  ragamuffins,  gam- 
blers, "  and  corrupt  old  hucksters,"  to  get  a  miserable  dole  of 
parish  bread.  What  a  poisoned  mess  is  this  which  the  proud  old 
monarchy  tosses  jealously  to  her  plain,  straightforward  children, 
who  have  woven,  spun,  carded,  drawn  and  pieced  her  million 
bales  of  goods,  which  stock  the  markets  of  the  world ! 

The  resort  to  Indian  cotton,  which  is  carelessly  gathered  and 
imperfectly  cleaned,  appears  only  to  have  aggravated  the  pre- 
vailing wretchedness.  Overseers  and  "  managers  report  the 
most  harrowing  scenes  in  the  factories,  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  patience  of  the  men  and  the  women  who  '  cannot  go  on 
with  their  work,  owing  to  constant  breakages.'  The  machines 
which  they  tend  stand  idle,  whilst  innumerable  threads  break 
rom  sheer  rottenness,  and  almost  before  the  wheels  are  again 
in  motion  the  work  is  again  required  to  be  suspended,  from  a 
cause  which  had  but  the  moment  before  been  remedied.     The 
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worry  of  such  work  is  exhausting ;  it  depresses  the  physical 
energies  and  wears  the  heart.  Some  give  up  in  despair,  and 
leave  the  factory  to  beg  or  work  on  the  moor  or  in  the  stone- 
yard  ;  others  grow  haggard  or  pale  under  the  trial ;  the  strong 
men  grow  weak, — the  weak,  ill.  The  men  curse,  and  the 
women  sit  down  and  cry  bitterly.  A  manufacturer  resident  in 
Manchester,  who  is  by  no  means  a  tender-hearted  gentleman, 
said,  that  instances  of  the  kind  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  his 
factory,  and  that  he  had  ceased  to  go  into  most  of  the  rooms, 
'  for  the  women  were  all  crying  over  their  work.'  "* 

The  London  "  Times"  informs  us,  that  from  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  relief  in  all  the  cotton  districts  had  increased 
by  68,456,  and  that  there  were  in  all  208,621.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  143,870  persons  who  receive  their  aid  from  local 
committees.  Total,  352,491.  The  weekly  loss  of  wages  is 
estimated  at  <£136,094,  and  that  amounts  to  £7,000,000  a  year. 
"  Nor  does  this  prodigious  sum,"  says  the  "  Times,"  "  represent 
the  whole  loss  incurred  by  these  districts,  for  the  ordinary 
receipts  of  a  manufacturer  must  be  such  as  to  cover  not  only 
wages,  but  the  expense  of  machinery,  and  the  interest  of  capital 
sunk  in  buildings  and  land,  besides  a  handsome  profit." '  It  is  the 
loss  of  this  handsome  profit  which,  more  than  all  the  suffering  of 
the  men  and  women  who  used  to  earn  it,  inspires  the  "Times" 
to  unroll  its  columns  of  appalling  figures  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
vention and  Southern  slavery.  The  loss  of  this  profit,  and  the 
discomfort  of  having  400,000  fresh  paupers  added  in  one  year 
to  its  list  of  vagabonds,  is  the  only  drawback  to  English  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  the  great  Republic  shrivelling  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  sinking  from  the  menace  of  its  former  estate  to  insignifi- 
cance beneath  debt,  dismemberment,  and  national  disgrace. 

But  it  reminds  me  of  the  principal  cause  for  thanksgiving 
which  we  have  to-day.  In  spreading  before  you  a  few  facts  in 
relation  to  the  distress  of  the  English  workmen,  my  object  was 
not  only  to  contrast  it  with  the  substantial  comfort  which  the 
institutions  of  a  Democracy  sustain,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
can  wage  war  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  day,  and  deaths  and 
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wounds  incomputable,  but  to  bring  that  rebellious  aristocracy, 
to  whose  bad  cause  this  distress  is  incidental,  before  the  tribunal 
of  our  grateful  thoughts. 

Men  of  New  England  never  had  such  a  reason  for  returning 
thanks  as  to-daj,  when  they  can  perceive  so  clearly  that  the 
whole  history  of  their  country  has  inevitably  led  to  this  death- 
struggle  between  two  ideas  as  incompatible  in  the  same  civil 
society  as  deceit  and  sincerity  in  the  same  heart ;  an  Aristocracy 
founded  upon  depriving  men  of  natural  rights,  and  a  Democracy 
founded  upon  securing  them  to  men.  We  are  thankful  that 
the  issue  is  honestly  and  squarely  made  at  last,  and  lurks  no 
longer  behind  politics  and  compromises,  and  that  every  measure 
of  the  past  which  expected  to  stifle  it  has  distinctly  led,  by  the 
logic  of  a  God  who  cannot  bear  iniquity,  to  a  great  historical 
situation,  which  tears  the  mask  from  the  evil  tendency,  and  bids 
a  good  tendency  assume  its  grand  proportions.  The  first  Eevo- 
lution  of  '76  was  only  a  graft  upon  the  rugged  American  stock, 
which  blossomed  in  these  latter  years,  and  is  now  maturing 
its  fruit.  It  will  be  the  task  of  some  future  pen  to  show  how 
the  divine  thought  has  picked  its  way  through  the  political 
confusion  and  disgraces  of  a  generation,  to  finish  its  work  of 
founding  a  Republic. 

How  premature  were  all  our  notions  that  we  were  citizens 
of  an  America.  We  have  been  in  our  minority  all  the  time 
— a  lusty,  passionate  and  unsettled  one,  out  of  which  we  are 
stepping  now,  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  honest  demo- 
cratic manhood.  To  show  how  we  grew  to  this,  will  one 
day  be  the  task  of  some  man  who  will  devote  to  it  the  flower 
and  prudence  of  his  life.  Pie  will  have  to  divide  it  into  three 
epochs — the  first  comprising  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  years  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  This  was  the  epoch  when  the  rights  of  man  were  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  country,  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  a 
self-limited  disease,  and  the  Revolution  slumbered  after  resisting 
one  aristocracy,  till  it  was  awakened  by  another.  The  second 
epoch  will  tell  the  great  material  and  political  story  of  the 
growth  of  slavery,  in  a  generation  which  forgot  the  feeling  of 
the  fathers  from  interest  and  ambition.  It  will  show  how 
adroitly  the  new  aristocratic  ideas  helped  themselves  to  power 
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with  the  country's  great  watchword — Democracy — by  relating 
the  successive  encroachments  of  an  unconstitutional  tendency 
in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  in  each  of  which  free-labor 
voted  to  extend  and  protect  slave-labor,  and  our  mother,  with 
the  Revolution's  blood  yet  hallowing  her  starry  garments,  was 
scorned  and  almost  turned  out  of  her  own  children's  house. 
This  epoch,  with  its  three  sub-divisions  of  nullification,  the 
territorial  questions,  and  the  reaction  of  Republicanism,  will 
extend  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  third  epoch 
will  open  with  secession,  and  tell  the  story  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  reawakening  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Democrat  and  the  Aristocrat  see  each  other  clearly  at 
last,  only  a  bayonet's  length  apart,  as  they  did  at  Bunker's 
Hill  and  Yorktown.  And  as  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  write 
history  without  ideas  as  it  is  to  make  nations  and  epochs  without 
them,  so  the  idea  of  this  history  will  be  to  show  how  provi- 
dential and  inevitable  was  the  rise  of  this  aristocracy  and  the 
resistance  of  this  democracy,  with  all  the  triumphs,  disgraces, 
defeats  and  miseries  of  their  irrepressible  conflict,  with  all  the 
accidents,  treasons,  indecisions  and  weaknesses  of  the  people's 
war  ;  and  that  these  things  were  for  the  sake  of  having  a  People 
at  last  to  illustrate,  uphold,  and  organize  the  rights  of  mankind, 
first  for  America,  but  no  less  for  the  world.  It  will  be  a  history 
of  two  necessities  born  of  two  incompatible  tendencies:  the 
necessity  of  aristocracy  born  of  slavery,  and  the  necessity  of 
democracy  born  of  freedom.  Those  two  necessities  not  only 
account  for  all  that  has  happened,  but  show  how  nothing  could 
have  happened  otherwise,  not  even  military  disappointments, 
delays  and  imbecilities ;  how,  in  short,  slavery  would  never 
have  been  destroyed  by  freedom  in  any  other  way,  or  upon  other 
terms,  or  at  any  other  period. 

We  never  believed  this,  and  yet  we  see  that  it  comes  true, 
and  every  fresh  bulletin  confirms  it ;  for  if,  out  of  all  the 
crowd  of  events  which  makes  the  history  of  a  country,  a  few 
of  them  happened  by  chance  alone,  the  whole  series  of  events 
would  be  vitiated,  and  the  divine  intentions,  if  there  are  any 
such,  would  be  spoiled.  If  even  one  event  occurred  by  chance, 
that  is,  illogically,  shoved  in,  or  slovenly,  like  the  dropping 
of  a   stitch,  the   splendid  web  which  we   call  history  would 
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be  shoddy.  All  the  great  forces  of  the  world  make  all  their 
slightest  movements  in  obedience  to  law.  The  only  mistake 
which  slavery  makes  is  in  being  slavery ;  that  will  destroy  it, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  is  consistent  and  fatal  as  consumption. 
And  God  means  that  it  shall  be,  for  consistency's  sake,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  health  and  freedom.  Therefore,  we 
shall  find  that  there  was  never  a  moment  previous  to  the  war 
when  slavery  could  have  been  overcome  by  freedom,  and  never 
a  moment  during  the  war.  We  return  thanks  for  the  presence 
of  God  in  every  disappointment  of  our  history. 

Let  us  look  at  this  point  a  little  closer.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion became  the  charter  of  a  Federal  Union,  slavery  had  just 
strength  enough  to  prevent  freedom  from  destroying  it,  and  not 
strength  enough  to  pique  freedom  in  making  the  attempt.  The 
two  tendencies  were  neutral,  but  it  was  because  one  tendency 
was  felt  to  be  evil  and  unrepublican,  and  short-lived.  In  1790, 
'91  and  '92,  only  733,044  pounds  of  cotton  were  exported  from 
the  United  States,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  foreign  cotton  which 
had  been  previously  imported.*  The  total  value  of  this  export 
was  only  $137,737  ;  an  amount  that  would  not  keep  an  aristoc- 
racy in  tobacco.  But  the  development  of  the  cotton-crop  has 
been  unchecked  and  regular  ever  since,  excepting  in  the  year 
of  the  embargo,  1808,  and  the  three  years  of  war,  1812,  '13  and 
'14.  In  1805,  the  value  of  the  export  was  $32,004,005 ;  in 
1821,  it  was  $64,638,062 ;  and  in  1850,  it  was  $118,393,952. 
The  "  cotton  zone  "  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eio  del 
Norte,  including  the  States  and  portions  of  States  lying  between 
the  27th  and  35th  parallels  of  latitude,  "  and  all  of  the  State 
of  Texas  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  34th  parallel  of 

*  Before  the  Revolution,  hemp  and  silk  competed  with  cotton  for  preponder- 
ance. In  a  copy  of  Nathaniel  Ames's  Almanac  for  1765,  I  find  the  following 
item  :  "  March  14 ;  above  20,000  cwt.  of  hemp  has  been  exported  from  South 
Carolina  since  Nov.  1.  Several  stalks  measured  17  feet  long  and  2  inches 
diameter  at  the  base."  Thus  hemp  was  exported  while  foreign  cotton  was 
imported,  and  more  pounds  of  hemp  were  raised  than  of  cotton.  In  a  copy  of 
the  Almanac  for  1766,  is  another  item:  "June  30.  Last  Friday  voted  by  ye 
House  of  Commons  of  ye  Province  (S.  Carolina)  £1,000  towards  establishing  a 
Silk  Filature  in  this  town  under  the  direction  of  Eev'd  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mrs. 
Pinckney  of  Belmont  Plantation,  within  four  miles  of  Charleston,  has  made 
near  50  bushels  of  Cocoons  this  season,  which  are  esteemed  of  the  best  kind." 
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North  latitude."  In  this  vast  area  of  upwards  of  450,000  square 
miles,  nearly  a  third  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cotton.*  Here, 
if  any  where,  was  the  development  of  a  geographical  party  with 
sectional  politics.  But  at  the  same  period,  in  1850,  the  value 
of  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  was  $456,091,491 ;  of  wheat,  $156,- 
786,068  ;  and  of  hay,  $254,334,316.1  Cotton  was  smaller  than 
each  of  these  great  staples,  being  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
millions.  Why  did  no  aristocracy  spring  from  those  enormous 
figures,  whose  growth  is  mainly  Northern  ?  Because  the  men 
who  owned  the  crops  raised  them,  and  therein  lies  the  difference 
between  a  sectional  party  and  the  national  life. 

At  what  period  during  this  great  development  of  the  cotton 
staple  would  you  have  expected  slavery  to  come  to  an  end  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  ?  We  used  to  hear  a  good  deal 
about  letting  slavery  alone  that  it  might  die  out.  Why,  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  was  favorable  to  slavery — to  the 
protection  both  of  slaves  and  cotton.  We  might  have  expected 
to  see  Northern  agriculture  die  out  as  soon. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  1808,  which  the  South 
regarded  at  the  time  as  a  hostile  measure,  has  proved  immensely 
favorable  to  slavery.  It  was  indeed  the  first  act  of  positive 
legislation  with  a  tendency  to  nourish  and  protect  that  institu- 
tion. For  when  annual  cargoes  of  half-barbarous  Africans  are 
introduced  into  a  country,  local  disturbances  occur  more 
frequently,  the  mortality  among  the  slaves  is  greater,  and  their 
increase  comparatively  feeble.  J     The  abolition  of  the  trade  gave 

*  Andrews'  Report  on  Colonial  and  Lake  Trade.     1852. 

t  These  figures,  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Report,  1861,  vary  from  those 
which  had  been  previously  given  in  the  Census  for  1850.  Of  wheat  alone,  the 
two  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  raised  of  course  more  bushels  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  Southern  and  Middle  Slave  States. 

X  In  1714,  the  number  of  slaves  was  55,850 ;  and  30,000  of  these  had  been 
brought  from  Africa. 

Between  1715  and  1750  there  were  imported  90,000  slaves. 

'*  1751     *'     1760      "         "  *'         35,000       " 

**  1761     '*     1770      ''         ''  "  74,000       " 

1771     "     1790      *'         "  "         34,000      " 

**  1790     "     1808      "        "  "         70,000      " 

These  amount  to  303,000 ;  but  the  total  number  of  native  and  imported  slaves 

in  1808,  was  only  1,100,000,  showing  a  feeble  increase  for  a  century.    But  from 

1808  to  1850  the  number  leaped  to  3,204,373.     The  slave-ships  always  landed 

more  men  than  women.  t 
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to  Southern  slavery  all  those  peculiarities  which  the  masters 
are  pleased  to  call  patriarchal.  Plantation  life  has  reared  two 
generations  of  American  slaves,  in  a  climate  comparatively 
temperate,  where  they  have  preserved  and  propagated  all 
their  native  excellencies  undisturbed  by  the  annual  relays 
of  native  vices  which  the  slave-ship  brought.  A  good  many 
savage  habits  have  dropped  away  from  them.  Fetichism 
and  serpent-worship  lingers  only  in  a  few  places  in  Mississippi, 
and  perhaps  in  Louisiana,  where  the  slave-trade  lasted  longer. 
The  natural  religiousness  of  the  negro  is  more  healthily  devel- 
oped by  Methodism  and  the  Baptist  sects,  as  in  Jamaica,  than 
by  Catholicism,  as  in  Hayti,  or  by  the  half-savage  rites  of 
Africa.  When  the  ''  Wanderer,"  in  1858,  landed  a  cargo  of 
native  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  the  better  portion  of  the 
Southern  press  and  people  were  alarmed  and  indignant ;  many 
disliked  the  violation  of  law ;  the  rest  felt  that  it  was  an  infrac- 
tion of  law  which  brought  harm  instead  of  benefit  to  the  insti- 
tution. A  few  papers  were  clamorous  with  approbation,  but  the 
more  influential  recorded  their  disgust  at  the  sight  of  the  sickly 
and  savage  cargo.*  In  1850  it  was  calculated  that  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  originally  imported  Africans  were 
yet  alive. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  politics  of  the  South  represented 
its  controlling  interest,  in  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  jealous  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  property  in  man,  the  absolute  necessity  to  encroach 
and  domineer,  to  invent  new  compromises,  to  abolish  old  ones, 
to  thrust  the  fatal  tendency  into  the  courts  and  every  depart- 
ment of  government.  The  South  never  did  a  single  act  that 
was  not  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  its  position. 
It  had  recovered  from  the  amiable  expectation  of  the  fathers, 
that  slavery  would  disappear.  Figures,  which  are  said  to  never 
lie,  began  to  prove  slavery  a  divine  institution.  It  was  the 
cotton  crop  which  sent  Southerners  to  the  Old  Testament  after 
a  divine  sanction  for  slavery,  and  to  the  New,  to  applaud  Paul 
for  remanding  Onesimus  to  his  master.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lee,  and  Lowndes  and  Mason  never  cared  to  build  a  hedge  of 

*  See  Charleston  and  Savannah  papers  of  that  date. 
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texts  around  the  institution.  If  they  thought  there  was  no 
attribute  of  God  that  could  take  the  part  of  the  slaveholder,  they 
would  not  dare  to  search  their  Bibles  for  slaveholding  texts. 
But  their  sons  of  the  next  generation  saw  an  undoubted  law  of 
God  whitening  all  their  fields  with  the  cotton-bloom.  Then  the 
Bible  texts  became  pods  that  burst  with  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
houn and  his  descendants  ;  for  men  search  the  Scriptures  to 
justify  their  interest  as  often  as  to  control  their  passions  * 

There  was  an  anti-slavery  party  in  Virginia  as  late  as  1832. 
Worn  out  tobacco-fields  helped  it  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter 
fancy,  as  it  revolved  the  sentiments  of  Jefferson  and  Mason.  An 
act  of  emancipation  narrowly  escaped  passing  the  legislature  of 
that  State.  Why  did  it  not  pass,  if  the  prosecution  of  slave- 
labor  was  hostile  to  the  interest  of  Virginia  ?  We  have  heard 
that  the  efforts  of  anti-slavery  men  in  that  State  were  paralyzed 
by  the  commencement  of  an  anti-slavery  agitation  at  the  North. 
Slavery  was  just  on  the  point  of  dying  out,  when  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Liberator"  infused  a  new  and  antagonistic  life  into 
its  decrepit  frame.  How  far  men  have  to  go  for  nothing,  when 
their  prejudices  drive !  That  publication  heralded  a  great 
awakening  of  the  republican  tendency,  but  the  Southern 
tendency  was  already  pledged  to  its  own  laws  and  obedient  to 
their  direction ;  a  "  Liberator  "  in  every  town  and  village  of  the 
North  could  have  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded  the  march  of 
natural  laws.  Just  look  at  the  facts.  In  1832,  while  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  was  discussing  laws  relative  to  emancipation, 
the  slaves  rose  immensely  in  price.  They  should  have  fallen. 
The  discussion  itself  was  in  consequence  of  their  being  worth  so 
little.  Why  did  they  rise  ?  Did  slaveholders  give  three  or  four 
times  as  much  for  able-bodied  negroes,  against  their  own 
interest,  and  to  spite  the  "Liberator  "  ?  It  was  the  increasing 
demand  for  slaves,  the  growing  activity  of  the  internal  slave- 
trade,  the  imperious  necessity  of  slave  labor,  the  prospect  of  new 
territory  and  an  expansion  of  the  cotton  zone,  that  caused  the 

*  DescoTirtilz,  a  French  Naturalist,  was  in  Charleston  in  1798,  and  heard  a 
Quaker  declaiming  in  the  square,  to  quite  a  gathering  of  people,  against  the 
enormity  of  separating  and  selling  some  slaves  who  were  exposed  there  on  a 
platform.  The  sale  went  on,  and  so  did  the  Quaker.  But  the  snake  had  a  full 
equipment  of  rattles  by  the  time  of  Mr.  Hoar's  mission. 
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price  to  rise  and  emancipation  to  be  shelved  as  a  Virginia 
abstraction.  It  was  found  to  be  against  nature,  and  against  the 
dreadful  fatality  of  Southern  wants.  An  act  of  emancipation 
would  have  been  as  much  waste  paper  in  Virginia,  as  if  it  had 
been  passed  in  Massachusetts.  The  "  corner-stone  "  would  have 
fallen  upon  it  and  ground  it  to  powder.  It  was  not  the  aboli- 
tionist alone  who  was  antagonistic  to  slavery,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  age  itself.*  The  savage  instinct  of  slavery  divined  this 
enmity  which  pervaded  the  air ;  steadily  but  resolutely,  because 
pushed  on  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  and  the  necessity  of 
working  out  its  bitter  problem,  it  sought  for  guarantees  and 
for  expansion,  and  stuck  at  nothing  to  attain  its  end.  Only 
revolution  can  bleed  and  pacify  such  passion ;  its  logic  will  not 
come  to  the  ground  until  its  blood  does.  The  whole  long  story  of 
Southern  aggression  is  a  story  of  Southern  self-defence,  from  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Hoar,  through  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Fugitive 
Slave  bills,  Kansas-Nebraska  bills,  border  and  senatorial  ruffian- 
ism, Ostend  conferences,  fillibusterism,  to  the  secret  treason 
which  armed  and  comforted  secession. 

Slavery  gradually  dying  out !  Slavery  was  a  system  which 
decreed  its  own  expansion.  It  was  mightier  than  350,000  slave- 
holders. Do  we  suppose  it  is  that  insignificant  body  of  men 
which  has  controlled  the  politics  of  this  country  for  fifty  years, 
and  is  now  dashing  its  armed  columns  against  the  bosses  of  the 
shield  of  Liberty  ?  It  is  a  natural  force  hidden  in  slave-labor, 
and  enslaving  the  slaveholder.  It  ensnared  him  through  his 
lust,  his  pride,  his  political  ambition,  his  local  prejudices,  and 
his  pocket.  It  invigorates  his  arm,  and  employs  all  his  gifts  to 
enforce  the  extremity  of  its  passion  against  the  vigor  of  liberty. 
The  moment  when  slavery  can  be  arrested  is  the  moment  when 
it  bleeds  to  death,  and  not  before. 

*  How  clearly  this  is  shown  by  the  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  for 
twenty  years  the  prominent  men  and  journals  of  the  South  met  the  most  con- 
servative advice  which  its  own  Northern  friends  ventured  to  offer.  The  vitriol 
dashed  into  the  face  of  the  abolitionist  was  not  diluted  before  being  used  to 
asperse  the  genteelest  remonstrants.  The  Southern  exigency  was  long  ago 
betrayed  by  the  passionate  tone  of  able  editors.  For  specimens  of  rhetoric 
hitherto  unequalled  at  the  North,  see  the  Richmond  ** Examiner,"  1853,  "The 
Paramount  Question; "  March  7  and  31,  1854 ;  May  19,  "Every  Northern  Man 
a  Swindler ;  "  July  4,  1854;  October  16,  1855,  etc.  ^  , 
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What  moment  of  the  past  would  you  select  now,  upon  delibe- 
rate afterthought,  when,  if  things  had  turned  out  differently, 
you  can  imagine  that  the  Southern  tendency  would  have  been 
checked  ?  When  great  natural  elements  are  at  their  work  of 
making  history,  things  happen  naturally,  and  could  never 
happen  differently ;  they  express  with  mathematical  accuracy 
the  state  of  the  elements.  To  suppose  a  change  in  the  circum- 
stances you  must  previously  suppose  a  change  in  the  forces  that 
are  at  work,  including  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people.  Sometimes  men  speculate  that  if  the  events  of  a  period 
had  been  different  the  results  would  have  been  different."* 
There  is  but  little  virtue  in  that  "  If,"  for  an  event,  by  occur- 
ring, shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  different.  Events  are 
always  the  products  of  all  the  forces  at  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence. While  one  force  checks,  and  another  force  propels,  still 
another  must  lie  dormant,  and  others  do  little  but  appear  upon 
the  field.  And  masses  of  men  are  but  the  embodiments  of  the 
forces,  which  they  help  at  every  moment  to  create,  and  which 
illustrate  their  period.  It  is  as  absurd  to  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  if  William  the  Conqueror  had  not  invaded 
England,  or  Washington  had  not  organized  the  spirit  of  '76,  or  if 
Daniel  Webster  had  made  a  different  speech  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1850,  or  if  Fremont  had  been  elected  President  six  years  ago,  or  if 
Buchanan  had  garrisoned  the  Southern  forts,  as  to  wonder  what 
the  movements  of  the  solar  system  would  have  been  if  the 
planets  had  no  moons,  or  if  the  sun  were  half  its  present  bulk. 
The  good  and  ill  of  history  combine  to  repeat  the  wondrous  tale 
of  the  divine  necessities.  England  was  invaded,  Washington 
arose,  Webster  fell  back  before  advancing  slavery,  Fremont 
lacked  three  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  Buchanan  loaded  the 
first  gun  and  trained  it  on  Fort  Sumter,  from  combinations  and 
foregoing  influences  and  momentary  moods  that  expressed 
themselves  thus,  in  scorn  of  all  ifs  and  buts,  and  leaving  the 
future  to  explain  them.  Even  the  disgraceful  things  which  men 
do  at  critical  moments  are  nice  expressions  of  an  evil  tendency, 
show  how  far  it  is  disposed  to  go  at  every  point  where  a  good 
tendency  does  not  yet  suffice,  and  are  the  unconscious  menials 

*  See,  for  instance,  Niebuhr's  Lectures,  ii.  59. 
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of  goodness.      The   vices   of  men  finish  up   a  great   deal  of 
scavenger-work  in  the  housekeeping  of  God. 

Examine  any  political  moment  of  the  past  thirty  years,  when, 
if  there  had  been  a  united  and  indignant  North,  you  think  that 
the  career  of  slavery  would  have  been  checked,  and  you  will 
find  nothing  out  of  which  to  make  your  supposition.  Such  a 
North  was  an  impossibility.  Examine  the  same  period  of  time 
for  the  moment  when  the  natural  decay  of  slavery  might  have 
commenced,  and  you  will  find  that  the  natural  growth  of  slavery 
forbade  that  supposition  also.  When  the  Republican  party 
triumphed  in  1860,  its  leaders  thought  that  slavery  was  hemmed 
in  by  a  permanent  change  in  Northern  sentiment,  expressed  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  and  that  the  .time  had  at  last  arrived  when 
we  should  see  slavery  commencing  its  decline.  This  shallow 
expectation  was  soon  corrected,  because  it  underrated  the  logical 
necessities  of  slavery,  and  overrated  the  vitality  of  republicanism. 
The  triumph  of  the  latter  was  a  moment  most  dangerous  for 
real  democracy,  because  the  North  proposed  to  be  content  with 
the  election  of  a  president.  The  danger  was  that  republicanism 
would  have  burnt  itself  out  in  four  years  with  making  a  Cabinet- 
pot  to  boil.  Any  Secretary  of  State  might  keep  that  fire  well 
fed  with  old  speeches  that  were  once  plump  with  generous 
abstractions,  but  served  at  last  only  for  a  crackling  of  thorns. 
After  the  pot  had  boiled  itself  dry,  and  republicanism  had 
shrivelled  all  up  inside  and  scorched  sadly  to  the  bottom,  it 
would  have  been  lifted  off  the  political  crane,  and  a  new  demo- 
cratic pot  hung  in  its  place,  with  the  South  to  blow  up  a  fresh 
fire  of  cotton-waste  and  bagasse,  and  the  North  to  watch  and 
stir  the  new  pottage  of  compromise  for  the  the  homely  Esau  of 
liberty.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  almost  fatal  moment,  not  only 
because  the  North  was  disposed  to  be  content,  but  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  South  was  disposed  to  wait  for  the  reaction 
in  its  favor  which  would  have  certainly  taken  place.  But 
slavery  is  stronger  than  the  South,  just  as  liberty  is  stronger 
than  the  North.  And  there  is  always  one  place  where  a  tendency 
comes  to  its  focus  of  white  heat  which  shrivels  up  reserve,  pru- 
dential consideration,  and  all  respect :  a  moment  and  a  place 
where  a  domineering  passion  breaks  through  every  restraint  to 
ravish  its  object.     The  focus  of  slavery  was  in  South  Carolina. 
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Every  channel  in  her  body  sent  the  black  blood  rushing  to  her 
brain,  and  congested  it  with  fatal  suggestions.  How  plain  it  is 
now  that  the  temporizing  policy,  which  was  always  the  trait  of 
half-living  republicanism,  was  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  conjure  liberty  out  of  republicanism,  decision 
out  of  uncertainty,  and  draw  the  bolt  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
great  North-wind.  History  will  return  thanks  that  the  Southern 
forts  were  left  without  their  garrisons,  seeing  that  God  meant  to 
garrison  them  with  liberty.  At  first  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  a  moment  when  the  w^hole  Revolution  was  in  the  power  of  a 
few  hundred  men  to  be  judiciously  posted  where  slavery  under- 
stood itself  the  best,  and  was  throbbing  with  evil  purposes.  No, 
we  do  wrong  to  say  there  was  such  a  moment.  If  such  a 
moment  had  been  essential  or  possible,  it  would  have  become 
actual.  But  the  strength  of  slavery  appeared  just  as  much  in 
the  weakness  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  in  the  determination  of 
Jefferson  Davis ;  it  was  against  the  divine  logic  that  a  few 
hundred  men  should  tear  a  glorious  page  of  history. 

Seeds  are  not  ready  to  germinate  in  April,  but  after  the  first 
thunder  how  they  swell  and  burst  their  flinty  husks  and  send 
up  shoots  like  sword-blades  over  all  the  soil!  Liberty  was 
waiting  for  the  thunder.  The  awful-looking  cloud  that  blotted 
out  half  her  sky  and  the  stars  which  ought  to  shine  there, 
gathered  and  gloomed  continually,  rolling  in  upon  itself  as  if 
to  concentrate  and  fiercely  hearten,  till  the  passion  that  red- 
dened its  great  edges  could  not  bide  there  another  moment,  and 
forth  it  sprung.  The  lightning  was  neither  premature  nor 
disastrous.  It  subserved  the  needs  of  liberty,  which  had  lain 
frost-bound  through  a  long  northern  winter,  waiting  for  a  genial 
hour. 

But  green  shoots  do  not  make  a  harvest.  There  is  never  a 
moment  in  the  summer  when  the  corn  might  stop  growing,  with 
the  delusion  that  it  was  ready  to  furnish  food  for  man.  What 
moment  would  you  select  to  break  off  your  corn-tops,  expecting 
to  leave  full  ears  upon  the  stumps  to  ripen  in  the  sun, — when  the 
joints  send  forth  their  ribands,  or  when  the  mealy  tassels  come, 
or  when  the  first  silk  is  spun  out  of  the  future  husk  ?  Sum- 
mer's sun  is  a  growing  sun,  fierce  and  almost  intolerable. 
Autumn  points  with  long  shadows  to  the  ripening  hours. 
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Was  the  corn  ripe  in  the  early  July  sun  of  the  first  Manassas ; 
was  it  ripe  at  New  Orleans,  or  ready  to  be  picked  at  Shiloh  ? 
Was  it  mildewed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  or  blasted  on  the  Peninsula,  or 
did  the  husbandry  of  God  come  to  nought  in  the  sunless  and 
chilly  days  of  the  second  Manassas  ? 

You  cannot  mention  a  single  moment  in  this  thunderous 
war-summer  when  liberty  could  have  found  her  crop.  If  the 
war  had  closed  with  early  successes,  the  cause  of  the  war  w^ould 
have  been  preserved.  Every  mistake  that  we  have  made, 
especially  the  mistake  of  underrating  the  power  of  slavery, 
every  lukewarm  general  who  has  been  commissioned  for  the 
field,  every  traitor  in  the  cabinet  or  the  camp,  every  check 
experienced  by  our  arms,  every  example  of  mediocrity  holding 
critical  command,  has  precisely  represented  our  immature  and 
growing  condition,  and  was  its  logical  necessity. 

Beauregard  hammering  at  Sumter  nailed  a  flag  to  the  mast 
in  every  village  of  the  North.  But  though  a  Republic  ran  up 
all  its  bunting  and  had  none  to  spare,  it  was  not  till  summer 
and  winter  had  weather-stained  those  brave  flags  and  almost 
fretted  them  from  the  poles,  that  they  began  to  signalize  the 
rights  of  man  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  and  to  stream 
like  a  torn  aurora  with  true  American  influence  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf.  Death  and  sorrow  pry  up  the  lids  of  the  heaviest 
sleepers ;  we  are  all  awake  now ;  but  when  General  Banks  said 
to  the  North,  "  Raise  600,000  men  and  hold  the  South  as  a 
conquered  province  till  she  is  regenerated,"  we  were  astonished 
at  his  exaggeration.  And  when,  still  later.  General  Fremont 
said,  "  The  strength  of  slavery  is  in  slave-labor,  and  the  sinews 
of  war  are  concealed  beneath  black  skins,"  the  North  shuddered 
at  the  bold  invasion  of  property  in  man,  and  was  not  prepared 
to  see  the  country  itself  the  sole  owner  of  its  men  and  women. 
So  that  if  a  Wellington  had  gained  a  complete  and  subjugating 
victory  at  any  of  the  points  where  we  fondly  expected  one,  he 
would  have  subjugated  liberty,  and  clapped  the  North  again  into 
the  harness  of  compromises  and  adjustments.  The  dreariest 
moments  have  seemed  to  me  the  lightest,  because  I  heard  the 
corn  filling  with  milk  under  the  shadow  of  the  cloud.  The 
bloodiest  days  have  yielded  the  finest  growing  weather  to 
liberty. 
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^'  Then,"  you  say  to  me,  "  you  do  not  care  for  the  loss  of  men 
and  the  anguish  of  women  ?  Your  liberty  is  a  hyena  which 
snatches  a  loathsome  feast  from  lost  fields  of  battle  ? "  No 
more  than  she  was  when  Washington  seized  her  hand  as  he 
retreated,  and  nourished  her  in  his  winter-tent  upon  the  gloom 
and  foreboding  of  America.  No — I  am  so  little  careless  about 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  that  I  want  to  see  for  what  use 
it  has  gone  forever  out  of  the  dear  hearts  of  Northern  homes. 
It  is  not  enough  for  me  that  you  repeat  the  hackneyed  senti- 
ment that  it  is  beautiful  to  die  for  one's  country.  There  must 
be  use  as  well  as  beauty,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  country 
to  die  for.  Things  that  are  useful  lay  the  corner-stones  of  a 
great  Commonwealth,  and  build  the  shafts  around  which  beauties 
cluster.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  men  who  care  nothing  for  the 
blood  of  your  kindred,  look  at  those  who  shout  how  beautiful  it 
is  to  die  to  keep  the  cause  of  death  alive,  the  men  who  could 
stretch  a  hand  to  slavery  across  three  hundred  thousand  graves, 
with  a  welcome  back  into  a  country  full  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  she  has  made.  We  thank  God  that  His  thoughts  are 
not  as  such  thoughts.  A  balance  in  His  hand  has  held  a  scale 
weighted  with  the  glorious  truths  of  this  Republic ;  into  it  He 
has  thrown  free-labor,  knowledge,  art  and  beauty,  the  common 
school,  the  pulpit  and  the  plough,  all  of  these  moulded  into 
liberty  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  victory.  Into  the  other  scale 
the  lacerated  days  of  two  campaigns  have  dripped  with  blood  ; 
every  precious  drop  has  been  marked  by  that  unslumbering 
eye  to  be  heavy  with  New  England  and  Western  homes,  and 
rich  with  privileges  dearly  bought ;  the  scale  sinks  slowly — they 
are  almost  even — the  winged  victory  rises  to  its  equivalent  of 
blood. 

And  what  thought  of  the  most  ardent  worshipper  of  the  liberty 
that  costs  so  much  can  embrace  the  future  which  waits  at  the 
outposts  of  this  emancipating  war  !  After  every  field-battery 
has  rolled  away  into  the  distance  of  peace,  and  the  bayonet 
hides  a  strange  blush  within  its  sheath,  and  the  last  tent  is 
folded,  that  future  shall  step  from  grave  to  grave,  bringing  new 
life,  new  duties,  great  trials  and  appropriate  joys  into  the  heart 
of  America.  Nations  who  have  been  astonished  to  see  how  a 
free  people  can  organize  war  by  sea  and  land,  will  admire  its 
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greater  victories  over  the  embarrassments  and  trials  which  must 
still  dispute  its  path  to  the  highest  glory. 

When  peace  returns,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  heavy  assessor  of 
our  common  sense  and  patience.  The  problem  of  self-govern- 
ment will  include  the  governing  and  rearing  of  four  millions  of 
people,  richly  endowed  with  affection,  veneration  and  docility, 
but  ignorant  and  awkward,  superstitious,  full  of  childish  tricks, 
and  unconscious  of  the  duties  of  a  freeman.  Their  feeble 
ambition  has  been  hitherto  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  slave- 
holder in  perpetuating  their  servile  state.  But  it  is  also 
fostered  by  the  tone  of  religious  instruction  among  their  own 
preachers,  who  represent  and  confirm  the  gentle  tendencies  of 
the  African.  Mr.  Pierce  describes,  in  his  first  report  to  Secre- 
tary Chase,  a  sermon  which  he  heard  at  Port  Royal,  from  the 
text,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek."  The  slaveholder  may  well 
tremble  for  his  acres  when  he  recalls  the  promise  of  that  text. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  American  slave  that  the  preacher 
urged  upon  his  hearers  not  to  try  to  be  "  stout-minded."  How 
congenial  this  advice  is  to  the  average  negro  is  shown  by  the 
infrequency  and  feebleness  of  all  insurrectionary  movements.  It 
was  not  possible  for  the  slave  to  organize  a  formidable  insurrection 
while  the  South  was  in  full  strength,  nor  will  he  ever  be  disposed 
to  hazard  the  attempt,  except,  perhaps,  in  case  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  is  recalled,  or  hampered  with  gradualism, 
or  local  efforts  are  made  to  reestablish  or  continue  the  status 
of  slavery.  Then  their  scattered  condition  and  the  geography 
of  the  country  would  be  less  unfavorable  to  a  successful  rising 
than  the  slave's  inborn  predisposition  for  bloodless  and  pacific 
ways.  Not  that  the  negro  dreads  death :  his  mobile  and  flutter- 
ing imagination  becomes  fixed  in  the  presence  of  a  real  danger. 
He  is  impassive  or  frenzied,  and  will  charge  up  to  the  very 
mouths  of  cannon  and  coil  about  them.  He  is  singularly  cool 
to  meet  what  he  cannot  avoid,  but  night-fears  and  fancied 
terrors  make  a  child  of  him.  The  threat  of  a  novel  mode  of 
torture  is  too  much  for  him.  It  is  imagination  only  that  makes 
a  coward  of  a  negro. 

If  the  Proclamation  wins,  we  shall  find  among  the  slaves  a 
general  deference  to  the  plans  of  Government  for  confirming 
their  freedom,  to  make  it  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the 
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And  mixed  with  these  four  millions  of  children  are  the  poor 
whites,  a  great  horde  of  immature  and  stupid  boys  instead 
of  men,  who  never  sat  at  the  forms  of  liberty  nor  worked  out 
one  of  her  sums.  The  North  must  call  its  master-builders 
together,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  raise  and  trans- 
port habitations,  for  the  primary  school-house  must  be  shifted 
South,  and  in  the  little  wake  which  it  creates  the  people's 
chapels  must  follow,  till  along  that  highway  of  our  God,  the 
court  and  the  jury,  the  ballot-box  and  printing-press  can  safely 
pass  to  disinfect  all  half-civilized  neighborhoods.  And  wherever 
a  plough  can  run,  the  power-wheel  shall  follow,  and  its  band 
shall  turn  new  wants  and  enterprises,  and  hum  worthy  ambi- 
tions into  ears  that  have  been  tuned  only  to  slavery's  lash.  And 
the  great  turbine  shall  go  down  to  put  to  perpetual  labor  the 
streams  that  have  carried  so  much  of  our  blood  into  the  sea. 
Everywhere  the  North  shall  take  its  revenge,  deep,  thorough,  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  by  imposing  all  the  firm  and  gentle  arts 
of  liberty,  with  the  uplifted  ferule  of  the  school-master,  at  the 
edges  of  reaping-blades,  and  beneath  the  weight  of  every 
material  and  mental  instrument  that  can  crush  clods,  pulverize 
a  soil,  and  scatter  seed. 

There  will  be  a  new  meaning  for  the  phrase  "  a  geographical 
party,"  for  the  new  Union  will  circulate  by  all  the  great  chan- 
nels of  internal  navigation,  arteries  which  God  opened  for 
distributing  the  red  blood  of  an  undivided  heart.  Geography 
itself,  with  mountains,  streams,  lakes,  prairies  and  defiles,  shall 
write  a  people's  creed;  and  all  platforms,  whether  made  at 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Baltimore  or  Charleston,  shall  be  supplanted 
by  the  square  miles  of  the  national  domain.  And  it  seems  as  if 
nature,  foreseeing  that  not  cotton  but  man  would  be  king  of  this 
domain,  had  sealed  up  craters,  cleared  out  earthquakes,  warned 
off  the  hurricane,  and  spread  a  firm  soil  for  every  product,  from 
kitchen  comforts  to  sovereign  luxuries — a  zone  for  the  orange 
and  the  fig,  a  zone  for  cotton,  rice  and  sugar,  for  flax,  for  wool, 
for  wheat,  for  cattle  ;  districts  for  grapes,  for  the  silk-worm  and 
the  cochineal,  so  that  the  democrat  can  dress  for  dinner  and 
dine  in  his  own  house,  if  he  will ;  and  when  he  wants  to  ship  his 
surplus  to  feed  and  clothe  the  English  pauper,  every  spar  that 
the  wind  can  stretch  without  breaking  grows,  from  the  live  oak 
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to  the  mountain  pine.  Florida  and  Georgia  will  lay  the  ribs 
and  knees,  North  Carolina  will  careen  and  caulk  the  democrat's 
vessel,  Lake  Superior  mines  will  bolt  and  sheathe  it,  Maine  will 
send  its  suit  of  spars,  and  Kentucky  strain  them  with  her  hemp. 
Pennsylvania  shall  build  the  boiler  and  feed  the  fires  beneath  it, 
and  the  Great  West  shall  victual  New  England  sailors  as  they 
go  floating  round  the  world  with  a  cargo  of  Rights,  Intelligence 
and  Freedom,  samples  of  the  failure  of  a  Democracy. 

What  a  house  this  is  to  build,  furnish  and  stock  with  com- 
forts, to  set  wide  open  to  starving  spinners  and  weavers,  colliers, 
peat-burners,  all  the  landless  and  the  hopeless,  where  they  can 
come  to  hear  our  mother's  daily  lessons  of  thrift,  usefulness  and 
the  true  dignity  of  man,  as  she  goes  in  and  out  of  all  her  rooms, 
cleanly,  cheerily,  helpfully,  with  hands  w^hose  touch  is  order, 
with  a  shape  whose  noble  lines  are  full  of  grace,  with  a  counte- 
nance that  can  leap  from  serenity  to  power,  and  unchain  pure 
lightnings  at  those  eyes.  She  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  Thanks- 
giving America,  divorced  from  hideous  wedlock  with  slavery,  all 
her  beauty  coming  back  to  her,  all  her  gifts  enhanced,  and  with 
a  deeper  meaning  in  her  face  than  ever  when  she  bids  all  her 
children  again  to  the  glittering  board  which  she  spreads  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas. 
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MTHANIEL  MACOI  TO  CHARLES  O^COIOR. 


NUMBER  ONE. 


MoNTaoMERit,  Alabama^  August  24th,  1860. 

When  you  delivered  your  speech,  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  I  embraced  the  occasion  to  express  to  you  my  admiration  of 
the  candor  and  fairness  with  which  you  had  treated  the  subject  of 
American  slavery.  I  thought  the  ground  you  occupied  in  that  speech 
altogether  worthy  of  your  eminent  reputation  as  a  logician.  It  was 
something  new  to  find  a  Northern  man  willing  to  look  the  question  fairly 
in  the  face,  and  I  confess  I  thought  you  a  little  hproic  when  you  dis- 
cussed it  in  the  light  alone  of  facts  and  of  reason.  (  I  believe  with  you, 
on  the  subject  of  American  slavery,  that  there  is  lio  middle  ground  to 
be  occupied.  It  is  right  and  just  that  the  black  race  should  be  held  in 
bondage,  or  it  is  wrong  and  sinful.  )  It  is  right  in  my  judgment;  because 
we  have  two  unequal  races,  whicn  cannot  live  togethe;*  in  harmony  in 
any  other  relation  than  that  of  master  and  servant.  /Safety  to  society 
demands  the  continuance  of  that  relation,  as  it  dem^inds  and  justifies, 
on  the  same  principle,  the  scheme  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  life;  as  it  demands  and  justifies  an  aggressive  war,  the  pros- 
ecution of  which  often  leads  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  chivalrous  of  the  people.  Safety  to  society  fully  justifies 
American  slavery,  because  an  act  of  freedom  would  be  the  signal  of  an 
*' irrepressible  conflict"  indeed,  between  the  races,  which  would  end  ii^ 
the  destruction  of  the  blacks,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  whites. 
The  United  States  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  connection  with  the 
negroes.  The  latter  are  distributed  over  about  half  the  States  of  the 
Union.  While  England  maintained  slavery  it  had  only  a  colonial  exist- 
ence. The  Imperial  Government  recognized  it  only  in  its  colonies. 
When  it  was  abolished  in  the  West  Indies,  the  act  of  emancipation  left 
the  home  people  as  free  of  the  black  race  as  they  were  before.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  evils  and  sacrifices  of  the  act  fell  upon  the  colonies.  It 
was  there  that  the  conflict  of  races  commenced.  Spain  maintains  slavery 
in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico;  not  at  home.  Brazil  is  a  slave  State;  but 
the  gulf  between  the  white  and  black  races  in  Brazil  is  narrow  indeed 
when  compared  with  that  which  separates  the  whites  and  blacks  of  this 
country.  I  maintain  that  the  disasters  io  flow  from  an  act  of  freedom, 
especially  to  the  blacks,  will  be  greater  or  less,  as  the  two  races  are 
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more  or  less  widely  separated,  morally  and  Intellectually*  It  Is  for  these 
reasons,  amongst  others,  that  I  would  guard  and  defend  every  point  in 
the  fortress  of  the  existing  Grovernment  of  the  Union,  because  I  believe 
the  maintenance  of  that^  Government  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  slavery.  /The  primary  consideration,  with  me,  is  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  tne  whites.  I  think  it  just  to  sustain  the  latter^ 
because  they  are  the  dominant  and  productive  race.)  They  have  peopled 
and  subdued  this  continent,  and  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  human 
progress  than  any  other  like  population  on  the  globe*  They  have  estab- 
lished and  maintained  the  best  Government  in  the  world.  They  have 
organized  more  schools  and  churches;  constructed  more  roads,  canals, 
and  telegraphs;  built  more  ships,  boats,  and  cities ;  cleared  more  forests, 
cultivated  more  ground,  and  produced  more  from  the  earth,  than  any 
other  like  population.  Their  wealth,  confessedly  great,  is  better  distri- 
buted; their  industry  better  organized;  their  people,  better  fed,  clothed, 
and  educated,  than  any  other.  Their  newspaper  press  alone,  separated 
from  all  other  educational  institutions,  is  to-day  a  more  powerful  and 
effective  medium  of  popular  instruction  than  the  combined  press,  schools, 
and  colleges  of  any  other  nation. 

These  reflections  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  who  have 
effected  such  wonderful  results  are  in  no  condition  to  accept  a  political 
partnership  with  the  negro  race.  The  latter  are  now  enslaved.  Their 
enfranchisment;  proposes  to  make  them  co-equal  inhabitants  with  the 
former.  Such  an  achivement  would  be  an  act  of  folly,  Injustice,  and 
cruelty,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  am  opposed, to 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inflict  a  fatal  injury  upon  both  races.  ^  I 
think  it  not  only  just,  then,  to  hold  the  blacks  in  bondage,  but'  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  Federal  Union,  which  is  a  breakwater  to  re- 
ceive and  beat  back^he  surges  of  anti-slavery  fanaticism  of  this  and  of 
every  other  country.]  I  do  not  care  to  inquire  who  was  originally  at 
fault,  if  anybody,  in  ordaining  American  slavery,  nor  will  I  discuss  the 
authority  of  the  act.  I  find  the  negroes  vastly  improved  through  its 
instrumentality.  Their  improvement  has  been  greater  even,  if  possible, 
than  that  of  the  whites.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  as  a  movement  of  the 
J)lack  people,  that  it  has  resulted  in  anything  but  benefit  to  them  and 
their  posterity.!  Slavery,  in  this  view,  is  just,  and  should  be  defended 
by  every  right-thinking  man.  If  it  is  unjust,  there  is  no  ground  upon 
which  it  can  be  sustained.  If  it  is  unjust,  it  is  such  a  wanton  invasion 
of  human  rights  as  to  demand  instant  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  negroes^ 
:and  universal  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  So  far  I  agree 
with  you  in  the  position  you  occupy|  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that 
two  Buch  unequal  races  can  exist  a^  co-equal  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country.  The  progress  of  the  one  would  quickly  override  and  destroy 
the  other.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  history  of  our 
Indian  relations.  Under  the  mildest  policy  of  the  State  to  the  tribes, 
the  latter  have  been  reduced  from  about  three  millions  to  three  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Here  is  evidence  of  an  "irrepressible  conflict,''  in- 
deed—a  conflict  which  has  ended  in  building  up  a  powerful  government 
by  the  superior  party,  and  in  the  degradation  or  destruction  of  the  infe- 
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rior-— which  has,  in  truth,  nearly  exterminated  the  savages  by  the  imple- 
ments of  civilization — imj)lements  which  they  fear  to-day  more  than  the 
rifles  of  our  soldiery* 

So  far,  I  repeat,  I  agree  with  you  concerning  the  moral  character  of 
American  slavery.  Upon  the  policy  and  principle  of  its  government, 
as  well  as  upon  its  federal  character,  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  assent  to 
your  views.  I  regard  it  as  having  no  other  legal  existence,  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned,  except  that  which  has  been  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  "three-fifths  of  all  persons"  held  to  service  or  labor 
shall  be  added  *'to  the  whole  number  of  Free  Persons,"  and  be  counted 
as  a  basis  of  representation  in  Congress ;  and  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  says:  "No  person  held  to  Ser- 
vice or  Labor  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  Service  or  Labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labor  may  be  due."  These  constitutional 
covenants  fix  the  statuB  of  the  negro,  so  far  as  the  federal  law  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  "Person  held  to  Service  or  Labor,"  contradistinguished 
from  a  "free  person."  He  is  not,  then,  under  that  law,  a  mere  chattel, 
he  is  something  more — he  is  a  person.  He  belongs  to  his  master  by 
virtue  of  the  local  law — he  is  a  chattel  by  that  law — and  this  brings  me 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negro  race  in  this  country  has  three 
distinct  political  characters:  1.  Those  who  are  free.  2,  Those  who 
are  enslaved  by  the  States  or  the  local  law.  .3.  Persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  who  are  counted  as  a  basis  of  federal  representation,  and  who, 
in  a  named  event,  are  to  be  surrendered  up. 

f  I  think  the  present  a  fit  occasion  to  suggest  to  you  that  peculiar 
responsibilities  rest  upon  those  who  maintain  that  slavery  is  just.  They 
should  not,  at  least,  permit  themselves  to  take  on  carelessly  or  thought- 
lessly partisan  views.  They  should  hold  it  to  the  strictest  legal  account. 
They  should  contemplate  it  as  a  system  governed  by  laws — depending 
wholly  for  its  existence  upon  laws.  It  is  not  like  minerals  dug  from 
the  earth,  like  cabinet  ware  made  by  machinery,  like  colors  produced  by 
compounding^t  is  the  enslavement  of  a  race  of  men,  and  the  least  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  shall  have  the  completest  sanction  of  the  law. 
Slavery,  then,  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  politics — should  not  be  the 
foot-ball  of  parties.  It  should  exist  by  authority  of  the  people  alone, 
and  be  governed  wholly  by  them.  The  powers  of  Congress  over  it  are 
confined  absolutely  to  the  two  subjects  referred  to.  I  find  no  diflSculty 
in  thus  treating  American  slavery — in  thus  assigning  it  a  character  and 
a  place  ^  in  the  midst  of  general  harmony,  and  surrounded  by  general 
security.] 

I  propose,  sir,  hereafter  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  little  political 
topography  in  respect  to  this  matter.  I  shall  not  do  this  vaguely,  and  by 
loose  observations,  but  shall  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the  chart  of  the 
Federal  Government — the  Constitution  itself.  I  shall  make  this  survey 
not  alone  with  a  view  of  defining  the  true  legal  existence  of  slavery, 
but  shall  endeavor  also  to  determine  by  whom  it  may  be  maintained, 
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This  latter  branch  of  the  inquiry  will  lead  me  to  an  examination  of  the 
action  of  the  Government,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  under 
the  existing  Constitution.  You  deny  that  the'people  of  the  Territories 
have  any  right  to  establish  or  abolish  it.  I  think  they  have  soverign 
jurisdiction  over  it  within  their  respective  limits.  I  shall  undertake  to 
prove  that  I  am  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong,  in  this  particular.  I 
shall  draw  my  proof  from  the  action  of  the  Government  alone,  under 
the  Confederation,  and  under  the  Constitution. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Macon. 


NUMBER  TWO. 


Montgomery,  Alabama,  August  26th,  1860. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  promised  topographical  survey  of  the  Con- 
stitution, touching  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  Territories,  includ- 
ing the  subject  of  slavery,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  you  agree  with 
me — perhaps  I  may  safely  and  with  more  modesty  say  I  agree  with 
you — that  Congress  was  created  by  the  Constitution,  under  an  express 
delegation  of  authority,  and  is  wholly  limited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
grant.  I  will  look  with  you,  then,  through  that  compact  for  the  right 
to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  Territories — now  claimed,  be  it  remem- 
bered, for  the  express  purpose  of  legalizing  slavery  therein. 

I.  Was  this  authority  the  subject  of  a  special  grant  ?     If  not, 

II.  Is  the  exercise  of  it  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
special  grants  ?     If  not, 

III.  Is  its  existence  a  fair  out-birth,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  fede- 
ral system  ? 

I  present  the  case,  you  will  admit,  sufficiently  broad  to  let  in  almost 
any  species  of  construction  by  which  the  coveted  power  may  be  main- 
tained. What  I  want,  sir,  is  proof  of  the  authority.  When  it  is  pre- 
sented, I  for  one  shall  be  ready  to  justify  its  exercise  by  Congress.  I 
do  not  myself  see  it.  I  do  not,  to  be  accurate,  see  the  specific  grant, 
nor  that  such  legislation  is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
specific  grants,  and  I  am  clear  it  is  not  a  fair  expression  of  the  general 
system. 

The  only  powers  conferred  upon  Congress,  having  reference  to  the 
Territories,  are — 

I.  '' Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  and  other  property  helong- 
ing  to  the  United  States." 

II.  "New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union." 
It  is  not  now  contended,  I  believe,  that  the  first  of  these  grants  conveys 

any  authority  to  Congress  to  exercise  the  functions  of  civil  government 
in  the  Territories.  *'  The  territory  and  <?fAer  property"  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Congress  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit.     So 
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that,  after  all,  the  sole  authority  of  Congress  over  the  people  of  the 
Territories,  except,  of  course,  that  which  appertains  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Union,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  coin 
money,  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  &c.,  is  confined  to  the 
second  provision  quoted.  I  have  just  risen  from  a  cai'eful  reading  of 
the  Constitution,  and  find,  I  repeat,  not  another  word  conveying  to 
Congress  any  authority  on  the  subject.  These  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  arrived  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  Constitution  itself. 
I  think  it  fair,  however,  to  refer  to  the  events  attending  the  adoption 
of  that  compact,  and  to  the  early  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject, 
to  fortify  or  impeach  the  accuracy  of  my  judgment  upon  this  matter. 
The  main  question  is :  Whether  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
by  it  to  give  the  Federal  Government,  in  any  contingency,  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  existence  of  slavery,  or  any  authority  to  manage  or 
control  it  ?  Whether  it  was  reserved  as  a  matter  exclusively  appertain- 
ing to  the  States  or  not?  And  if  it  was  intended  to  be  a  State 
interest,  whether  there  is  any  legal  distinction  between  a  State  and 
what  we  call  a  Territory  in  respect  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  its  existence  and  government  ? 

Perhaps  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  advance 
another  step  and  enquire,  at  once,  whether  the  right  of  self-government 
of  any  political  community  in  this  country,  State  or  Territorial,  has 
been  restricted  or  limited  by  the  Federal  Constitution  ? 

I  have  referred  in  this  letter,  to  the  only  provisions  of  that  compact 
by  which  authority  is  given  to  Congress  over  Territorial  interests  :  and 
I  think  it  perfectly  evident  that,  by  the  letter  of  the  grants,  the  powers 
of  Congress  over  this  subject  'are  confined  to  the  right  ''  to  dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,'*  and  the  right  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union.  Neither  of  these  grants  taken  by  itself 
confers  upon  Congress  legislative  powers  over  the  people.  It  remains 
then  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  their  origin,  to  see  whether,  not- 
withstanding the  literal  meaning  of  the  powers  thus  delegated,  it  was, 
in  reality,  the  intention  of  the  States,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
to  confer  upon  Congress  such  powers.  I  start  with  the  declaration, 
that  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  maintained 
their  exclusive  right  to  regulate  their  internal  polity  and  government 
in  their  own  way.  While  they  confessed  a  loyal  attachment  to  the 
British  Crown,  they  did  not  surrender  the  right  of  self-government. 
Maryland,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  thus  expressed  the  voice  of  all 
the  colonies: 

"  To  maintain  inviolate  our  liberties,  and  to  transmit  them  unimpaired 
to  posterity,  was  our  duty  and  first  wish,  our  next,  to  continue  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  on  Great  Britian.  Provided^  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  polity  and  government  of  this 
colony  be  reserved  to  the  people  thereof.'* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  furnish  historical  proof  that  the  people  of  the 
colonies  asserted  their  independence  of  the  Mother  Country  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  denied  to  them  the  right  of  self-government. 
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The  history  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  drawn  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary debates  at  the  time,  abundantly  establishes  the  fact,  that  while  the 
colonies  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Empire  and  their  loyal 
attachment  to  the  Crown,  they  maintained  their  right,  nevertheless,  to 
regulate  their  own  internal  polity  and  government  in  their  own  way. 
They  denied  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  them,  in  respect 
to  local  matters,  on  the  ground  of  their  own  exclusivej  inherent^  inaliena- 
ble right  to  govern  themselves, 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  point  because,  in  the  course  of  my  ob- 
servations upon  the  issue  now  under  discussion,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  it  is  identical  with  that  which  was  originally  made  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain.  The  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  regu- 
late their  own  internal  aflfairs,  to  govern  themselves  as  colonies  and  as 
territorial  communities  or  States,  is  the  principle  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending— a  principle  quite  as  important  and  sacred  when  menaced  by 
Congress  as  when  denied  by  the  British  Parliament. 

In  the  Convention  to  frame  the  Constitution — after  conferring  general 
powers  upon  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  to  coin  money,  to  establish 
post  offices,  &c. — Mr.  Madison  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
these  propositions  in  reference  to  the  Territories : 

"To  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United  States." 

"To  institute  temporary  governments  for  the  new  States  arising 
therein." 

"To  exercise  exclusively  legislative  authority  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment." 

These  propositions  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  three  distinct  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  two  of  which  I  have  quoted,  and  the  third 
which  gives  Congress  the  right  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatever  over  the  District  of  Columbia." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Madison's  direct  proposition  to  con- 
fer power  upon  Congress  "  to  institute  temporary  governments  for  the 
new  States,"  was  so  modified  as  to  authorize  that  body  "  to  admit  new 
States  into  this  Union."  The  question  whether  this  latter  provision 
gives  authority  to  Congress  to  institute  temporary  governments  or  not, 
I  will  not  now  discuss.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  public  mind  of  that 
period  was  very  much  prejudiced  against  every  species  of  colonial 
dependence,  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  it  was  intended  to  grant  to 
the  National  Legislature  those  powers  of  local  government  which  were 
delegated  over  the  District  of  Columbia.  Granting,  then,  that  the 
right  to  admit  new  States  carries  with  it  the  right  to  acquire  territory, 
and  to  authorize  temporary  governments,  the  question  still  remains, 
whether  such  authorizations  conflict  with  the  right  of  the  people  to 
regulate  their  own  internal  affairs  in  their  own  way  ?  I  think  it  apparent 
that  the  former  in  no  manner  conflicts  with  the  latter ;  and  that  the  power 
to  admit  new  States,  without  any  limitation  in  respect  to  population,  was 
adopted  in  avoidance  of  the  scheme  of  Congressional  government  of  the 
Territories  now  contended  for  by  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  his.  friends. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  1778,  we  possessed  no  public  lands.     It  was 
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not  till  tlie  year  1784  that  the  great  land  districts  of  the  Northwest  were 
conveyed  to  the  United  States.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee,  reported  his  scheme  "for  the  temporary 
government  of  the  territory  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,''  This  scheme  was 
evidently  considered  with  great  care,  and  it  is  entitled  to  a  minute 
examination — not  because  it  is  authority  to  bind  us,  but  as  evidences  of 
the  opinions  of  the  country,  at  that  time,  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  its  Territories.  It  will  be  observed  that 
what  we  call  Territories  were  then  called  ''  States,"  or  "new  States." 
The  name,  however,  is  not  material.  A  reference  to  this  point  is  only 
necessary  because  many  modern  writers  have  regarded  the  word  "  Ter- 
ritory" as  indicating  a  species  of  dependence  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment. No  such  distinction  was  recognized  by  the  framers  of  the 
Government.  The  word  "Territory"  as  a  designation  of  a  political 
community,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  and,  I  believe,  it  was 
not  used  in  that  sense  till  some  years  after  the  adoption  of  that  compact. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  scheme  provides : 

I.  That  the  Territories  ceded  or  to  be  ceded,  shall  be  formed  into 
additional  States, 

II.  That  on  the  authority  of  Congress  "the  free  males  of  full  age" 
may  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  temporary  government, 
to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of  the  States — that 
"  That  such  laws,  nevertheless,  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  b7/  their  ordi- 
nary Legislature.'' 

III.  That  such  temporary  government  shall  remain  in  force  till  they 
have  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  when  they  may  establish  a  permanent 
constitution  and  government  for  themselves. 

IV.  That  when  any  Sts^te  so  organized  shall  have  a  population  equal 
to  the  least  numerous  of  the  United  States,  such  State  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

To  these  were  added  certain  fundamental  conditions : 

I.  That  the  new  States  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

II.  That  in  respect  to  persons,  property,  and  Territory,  they  shall 
be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  original  States. 

III.  That  they  shall  pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts  on  equal  terms 
with  the  original  States. 

IV.  That  their  government  shall  be  republican  in  form. 

It  is  then  declared  that,  on  the  foregoing  conditions,  a  charter  of 
compact  shall  be  formed,  which  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  President, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  shall  stand  as  fundamental  conditions 
"between  the  thirteen  original  States  and  those  newly  described,"  unal- 
terable but  by  the  joint  consent  of  both  parties. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  scheme  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  to  definitely  settle  the  relations  to  exist 
between  the  new  Territories  and  the  old  States.  The  plan  proposed 
was  intended  to  be  fundamental,  organic  in  its  character-— to  govern 
the  present  and  the  future.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  as  the  existing  law.  I 
wish  only  to  exhibit  the  views  of  those  who  were  more  familiar  with  the 
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opinions  and  purposes  of  the  Revolutionary  period  than  we  are  now. 
The  conditions  referred  to  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  compact  This  com- 
pact had  its  legal  parties,  both  of  which  were  free  to  assent  to  its 
provisions,  which  were  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  Congress,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  submitted  to  the  new  States  for  adoption  by  their 
"ordinary  Legislature." 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  plan  suggested  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, and  imposed  upon  the  "  new  States/'  This  is  abundantly  refuted 
by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  plan,  but  is  still  more  conclusively 
answered  and  denied  by  the  solemn  declaration  "  that  all  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  compact^  A  compact  is  an 
agreement  between  two  parties,  and  pre-supposes  the  voluntary  assent 
of  each  to  its  conditions.  This  assent  being  necessary,  in  order  to  form 
the  compact  in  question,  it  is  an  admission,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  of  the  right  of  the  new. States  to  adopt  or  reject 
it.  What  are  the  leading  features  of  this  compact  ?  "  The  free  males 
of  full  age''  are  to  organize  a  temporary  government ;  adopt  or  ordain 
their  own  laws  ;  are  required  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debt ;  in  re- 
spect to  persons  and  property  they  are  to  be  upon  an  equality  with  the 
old  States,  and  are  to  remain  forever  a  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. These  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Territories  were  put 
into  operation  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  character  of  the  scheme  in  other  respects,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  the  prevailing  idea  of  Territorial  dependence  and  subjection 
did  not  enter  into  it.  I  shall  resume  this  subject  in  my  next  letter, 
and  furnish  still  more  conclusive  evidence  that  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  has  never  been  impaired,  or  sought  to  be  impaired,  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Macon. 


NUMBER  THREE. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  August  26,  1860. 

You  and  I  desire  the  utmost  protection  of  slave  property — precisely 
that  measure  of  protection  which  we  would  extend  to  every  other  kind 
of  property.  We  will  go  along  with  the  most  active  to  shield  slavery 
from  the  encroachments  of  Abolitionism,  here  or  elsewhere.  I  think  it 
equally  important  to  protect  it  from  the  injudicious  efforts  of  its  friends. 
The  latter  is  the  salient  point,  just  now,  of  the  fortress.  What  is  really 
most  needed,  in  the  way  of  strengthening  the  slave  States,  is  the  univer- 
sal recognition  of  the  principle,  that  slave  property,  and  all  other  kinds 
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of  property,  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  with  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  equality,  of  peace,  and  of 
ttnity.  I  understand  it  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  tribunal,  in  the  case  of 
Scott,  say: 

"  No  word  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a 
greater  power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of  that 
kind  to  less  protection  than  property  of  any  other  description/'  The 
Court,  in  laying  down  this  fundamental  rule,  had  previously  noted  that, 
by  the  Constitution,  slave  property  was  entitled  to  peculiar  protection 
if  the  slave  escapes  from  his  owner.  It  is,  then,  the  fact  of  an  escape 
of  the  slave  that  gives  Congress  jurisdiction  of  slave  property.  It  is  a 
jurisdiction  over  fugitives,  on  the  gjound  that  the  latter  owe  service  or 
labor,  by  virtue  of  some  local  law.  |  As  to  slavery  itself,  I  know  of  no- 
body or  party  to  be  trusted  with  it,  fexcept  the  people  interested  in  it. 
They  are  the  only  persons  who  are  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  op- 
posed to  it.  Those  who  say  it  is  a  leprous  moral  evil,  a  stain  upon  and 
a  crime  of  the  people  who  maintain  it,  are  to  have  no  share  in  its  gov- 
ernment, if  I  can  prevent  it.  It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that 
I  protest  against  the  exercise  of  the  least  authority  over  it  by  Congress, 
except  for  extradition  purposes.  The  impossibility  of  executing  the 
fugitive  clause  of  the  Constitution  should  be  a  warning  to  the  South 
against  trusting  slavery  to  anybody  but  the  people  interested  in  its 
maintenance.  Congress  will  ever  be  constituted  of  its  enemies;  its 
enemies  are  our  enemies,  and  can  do  us  no  service.  I  am,  for  this 
reason — to  say  nothing  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution — utterly  opposed  to  the  usurpation  suggested  in  Mr. 
JeflFerson  Davis'  Senate  resolutions,  Mr.  Davis  is  no  true  friend  of  the 
South  when  he  seeks  to  procure  for  slave  property  a  Federal  endorse- 
ment and  protection  beyond  that  which  is  warranted  by  the  Constitution/ 
Those  who  framed  the  Government  intended  to  confer  no  such  powlr 
upon  Congress.  Not  a  line  of  matter  adopted  by  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion authorizes  its  exercise.  Not  a  voice  in  the  Federal  Convention 
from  the  Southern  States  was  ever  heard  in  favor  of  such  a  project. 
Slavery  was  a  matter  of  domestic  interest ;  and,  aside  from  the  covenant 
pledging  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  the  Federal  Government  was 
clothed  with  no  authority  over  it.  If  what  is  now  contended  for 
by  Mr.  Davis  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution — if  it  is  the  right  of 
Congress  to  exercise  jurisdiction  at  all  over  slavery,  except  fugitives — 
the  laws  they  may  enact  on  the  subject  are  equally  obligatory  and  binding 
upon  the  States  and  the  Territories.  The  jurisdiction  of  Congress  being 
conceded,  the  Constitution  fixes  the  character  of  the  laws  which  may  be 
enacted.     Thus : 

"This  Constitution,  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
aTtything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notunth- 
standing.'' 
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I  present  this  view  of  the  subject  in  order  to  exhibit  the  utter  folly  of 
Mr.  Davis'  proposition,  and  to  show  that  the  slave  States,  in  relying 
upon  the  counsel  of  such  men,  are  being  led  not  only  into  grave  errors, 
but  are  unsettling  the  very  foundations  of  our  domestic  institutions* 
What  is  most  apparent  is  that  the  people  who  own  slaves  are  the  only 
persons  who  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  their  management.  When  the 
South  surrenders  this  principle,  and  confers  upon  Congress  jurisdiction 
over  slavery,  the  seeds  of  dissolution  will  have  taken  root,  not  alone 
involving  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  but  ultimately,  and  at  an  early 
day,  the  division  of  the  slave  States  themselves.  There  are  far  more 
homogeneous  elements  to  bind  all  the  States  together  than  will  be  found, 
after  dissolution,  to  bind  together  the  slave  States. 

I  propose,  for  a  moment,  to  return  to  the  action  of  the  Government 
during  its  existence  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  first  fun- 
damental condition  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  scheme  for  the  government  of  the 
Territories  is  in  these  words ; 

"  That  they  [the  new  States]  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

I  think  it  worthy  of  observation  that  this  clause  was  regarded  as 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  common  jurisdiction. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that,  without  it,  the  country  over  which  it  was 
extended  would  have  remained  "a  part  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." But  it  must  be  recollected  that,  in  1784,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
with  respect  to  all  political  communities,  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  day. 
We  had  just  emerged  from  a  successful  war  with  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to  organize  a  General  Govern- 
ment, with  sufficient  authority  to  insure  its  successful  operation,  chiefly 
because  the  colonies  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  centralization. 
They  were  unwilling  to  surrender  any  of  their  essential  rights,  even  with 
respect  to  matters  strictly  national  in  character.  They  were  inclined, 
by  a  natural  sympathy,  to  sustain  every  movement  looking  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  political  community. 

After  the  great  land  districts  had  been  conveyed  to  the  confederated 
Government,  Congress  determined  that  any  new  States  to  be  formed  there- 
in should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  that  Government. 
Such,  however,  was  their  respect  for  popular  rights,  that,  instead  of  rely- 
ing upon  mere  legal  deductions,  they  required  each  new  State,  through 
the  votes  of  its  people,  to  assent  directly  to  the  fundamental  condition 
pledging  the  new  State  to  be  a  part  of  the  confederated  Government. 
That  condition  became  one  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  so  did 
all  the  articles  and  conditions  in  the  scheme,  after  they  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  people  of  the  new  States— after  the  charter  of  compact 
was  formed.  It  was  this  charter  of  compact  that  bound  the  new  States 
to  the  General  Government— bound  the  people  thereof  as  the  people 
could  alone  be  bound  in  that  day — ^by  their  votes.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  your  especial  attention  to  this  point,  because  it  evinces,  on 
the  part  of  our  ancestors,  not  only  respect  for  the  people  living  at  the 
period  referred  to,  but  settles  principles  of  self-government  for  all  coming 
generations  of  men. 
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That  my  conclusions  are  correct  in  regard  to  the  scheme  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territories  becoming  a  part  of  the  confederated  Govern- 
ment, you  will  hardly  question,  after  consulting  the  second  fundamental 
condition  thereof,  which  is  in  these  words : 

"That  in  their  persons,  property  and  territory,  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  original  States 
shall  be  so  subject'' 

This  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  compact.  It  placed  the  new 
States  upon  an  equality  with  the  old  States.  It  imposed  upon  the  new 
all  the  obligations  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  old  States.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Territories,  which  were  then  without  inhabi- 
tants, constituted  a  part  of  the  federal  jurisdiction,  the  people  to  occupy 
them  thereafter  were  asked  formally  to  declare  themselves  ''a  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  Thus  the  people  were  treated  and  held 
by  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  "Squatter  Sovereignty"  was  not  then 
in  disrepute.  It  was  the  law  of  all  the  colonies — it  was  the  law  of  the 
rebellion,  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  of  Saratoga  and  of  Yorktown. 
I  refer  to  these  political  events  not  as  legal  authorities,  for  I  know  that 
since  their  occurrence  the  old  Confederation  has  given  way  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union.  The  latter  is  now  the  law,  and  as  its  compact 
confers  upon  Congress  no  power  over  the  people  of  the  Territories, 
except  the  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  I  think  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  subject  of  slavery,  with  all  other  domestic  interests, 
is  confided  to  the  people.  The  rights  of  self-government  remain  pre- 
cisely where  they  were  when  the  Revolution  was  organized,  where  they 
were  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation — ^in  the  people  of  every  organ- 
ized community. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  with  regard  to  the  coveted  power  of  Congress 
over  the  particular  interests  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  many 
good  men  believe  exists,  chiefly  on  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  The  Court  say,  in  that  case,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Territories  "  cannot  be  ruled  as  mere  colonists,  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  General  Government,  and  to  be  governed  by  any 
laws  it  may  think  proper  to  impose."  ^  *  "The  Federal 

Government  can  exercise  no  power  over  person  or  property  beyond  what 
that  instrument  [the  Constitution]  confers,  nor  lawfully  deny  any  right 
which  it  has  reserved." 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  In 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "No  word  can  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  greater  power  over  slave  property, 
or  which  entitles  property  of  that  kind  to  less  protection,  than  property 
of  any  other  description."  Slave  property  is  recognized  by  the  Consti- 
tion,  but  this  recognition  rests  wholly  upon  the  local  law.  It  is  not 
recognized  in  New  York  because  there  is  no  law  of  New  York  to  main- 
tain it.  The  Federal  Government  only  regards  it  as  property,  because 
it  respects  the  authority  of  every  local  government  within  the  Union, 
not  because  it  is  an  individual  interest.  It  is  the  business  of  the  local 
governments  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  of  property  in 
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negroes,  and  thus  to  define  the  rights  of  persons.  On  the  strength  of 
such  laws,  and  within  their  scope  and  jurisdiction,  the  United  States 
will  respect  the  individual  rights  of  slaveholders. 

The  Constitution  has  expressly  prohibited  Congress  from  the  exercise 
of  certain  powers.  For  instance,  Congress  can  make  no  law  for  the 
establishment  of  religion ;  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech ;  to  prevent 
the  people  from  assembling;  from  bearing  arms ;  deny  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury;  and  embracing  many  other  positive  restrictions.  The  Court, 
in  speaking  of  these  prohibited  powers,  say : 

•  ^'It  is  a  total  absence  of  power,  everywhere  within  the  dominion  of 
the  United  States,  and  places  the  citizens  of  a  Territory,  so  far  as  these 
rights  are  concerned,  on  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  the  States, 
and  guards  them  as  firmly  and  plainly  against  any  inroads  which  the 
General  Government  might  attempt,  under  the  plea  of  implied  or  inci- 
dental powers.  And  if  Congress  itself  can  not  do  this— if  it  is  beyond 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government — it  will  be  admitted, 
we  presume,  that  it  could  not  authorize  a  Territorial  Government  to 
exercise  them.  It  could  confer  no  power  on  any  local  Government, 
established  by  its  authority,  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  prohibited  powers  are  here  discussed.  The  Court  say  Congress 
cannot  legislate  upon  these  subjects,  and  that  Territorial  Governments 
of  course  cannot. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  our  public  men  have  regarded 
this  decision  of  the  Court  as  prohibiting  the  Territorial  Legislatures 
from  exercising  any  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  conclu- 
sion of  course  has  no  foundation,  unless  it  can  first  be  established  that 
slavery  is  amongst  the  prohibited  powers  named  in  the  Constitution.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  not  referred  to  at  all.  It  is  not  amongst  the  powers 
specially  entrusted  to  Congress,  nor  amongst  those  expressly  prohibited. 
It  leaves  slavery  where  it  leaves  every  other  matter  of  domestic  interest 
— to  the  people  '«f  each  State  and  Territory.  I  shall  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Macon. 


NUMBER  FOUR. 


Montgomery,  Alabama,  August  28,  1860. 

I  think  I  have  shown  conclusively,  by  historical  records,  drawn  from 
the  archives  of  the  Confederation,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  early 
statesmen  to  maintain,  everywhere  in  this  country,  the  principles  of 
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local  self-government ;  that  the  new  States  or  Territories  were  organized 
upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  old  States.  The  former  were  required 
or  permitted  "to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of  th^se 
States."  This  was  the  initial  point — laying  the  foundation  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  people,  in  a  definite  form,  touching  the  government  of 
their  choice.  I  think  it  most  significant  that  it  was  also  provided,  by 
the  same  article,  "that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be  subject  to  altera- 
tion by  their  ordinary  Legislature."  "The  free  males  (citizens  of  the 
Territory)  of  full  age"  were  invited  to  meet  together,  "for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  temporary  Government."  Congress  did  not  undertake 
to  grant  authority  to  the  people  to  do  this.  They  were  invited  to  ex- 
ercise their  rights  as  citizens,  and  were  told  that,  after  establishing  a 
temporary  Government,  the  whole  responsibility  of  its  maintenance 
rested  upon  themselves.  It  was  a  matter  for  them  to  manage.  The 
laws  of  all  the  original  States  authorized  the  election  of  a  Legislature 
by  the  people.  The  new  States  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  old.  I  care  not  by  what  name  you  choose  to  designate  the 
exercise  of  popular  rights,  such  as  were  conceded  to  the  people  of  the 
Territories  or  new  States  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  scheme.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  know  that  in  respect  to  all  mattters  of  local  concern,  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  regarded  every  political  community  as  endowed, 
not  by  virtue  of  authority  granted  by  the  Federal  Legislature,  but  by 
virtue  of  their  inherent  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
powers  of  self-government. 

I  now  propose  to  consult  the  action  of  Congress,  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  see  if  the  new  States  or  Territories  were  recognized  as 
having  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  understand,  of  course, 
that  it  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  his  slave-code  associates  in  the 
Senate,  that  the  Territories  have  no  authority  whatever  to  establish, 
abolish,  or  prohibit  slavery  therein.  They  denounce  the  doctrine  not 
only  as  a  monstrous  heresy,  but  as  one  of  the  inventions  of  modern 
Abolitiojiism.  I  have  a  mischievous  satisfaction,  I  had  almost  said,  in 
calling  your  attention  to  what  is  known  as  the  fugitive-slave  act  of  1793, 
approved  the  12th  of  February.  The  third  section  of  that  act  is  in 
these  words : 

''And  he  it  also  enacted^  That  where  a  person  held  to  labor,  in  any  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  Territories  on  the  north-west  or 
south  of  the  river  Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof ^  shall  escape  into  any 
other  of  the  said  States  or  Territories,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor 
or  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  hereby  empowered  to 
seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before 
any  judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  residing 
or  being  within  the  State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city, 
or  town  corporate  wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  made,  upon 
proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral 
testimony  or  affidavit,  taken  before  and  certified  by  a  magistrate  oi*  any 
such  State  or  Territory,  that  the  person  so  seized  or  arrested  doth, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe 
service  or  labor  to  the  person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
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of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  such  claimant., 
his  agent  or  attorney,  which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing 
si^h  fugitive  from  labor  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  or  she 
fled." 

This  act,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  passed  only  nine  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  referred  to  for  the  government  of  the  Territo- 
ries. It  expressly  declares  "that  when  a  person  held  to  labor,  in  any 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  Territories  on  the  north-west  or 
south  of  the  river  Ohio,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall  escape,"  he  shall 
be  delivered  up.  I  take  it  for  granted,  it  will  be  conceded  at  least, 
after  reading  this  section,  that  the  Government  of  1793,  with  General 
Washington  at  its  head,  did  not  understand  that  the  new  States  or 
Territories  were  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  from  establishing  or  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  I  think  equally  clear,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it 
was  not  then  understood  that  Congress  possessed  jurisdiction  over  the 
interests  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  certificate  of  the  judge  or  • 
magistrate  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1793  is  this:  "That  the  person 
seized  or  arrested  doth,  under  the  latvs  of  the  State  or  Territory  from 
which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service."  This  is  very  plain,  unambiguous 
language.  It  admits  of  but  one  construction,  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Executive,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  1793,  slavery 
might  exist  under  the  laws  of  the  Territorial  Governments  then  organ- 
ized north-west  and  south  of  the  river  Ohio.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  act 
as  a  constitutional  authority,  and  claim  the  right  of  Territorial  Govern- 
ments, under  it,  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
Congress  and  of  Gen.  Washington,  nevertheless,  that  slave  property, 
like  every  other  species  of  property,  is  subject  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  people  of  each  organized  community,  under  the  Government  of 
the  Union.  It  is  a  vindication,  by  most  respectable  witnesses,  of  the 
doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty,  or  squatter  sovereignty,  or  whatever 
you  may  call  the  government  of  the  people.  The  act  of  1793  was  a 
direct  out-birth  of  the  Territorial  scheme  of  1784.  It  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  two  of  the  departments  of  the  federal  system, 
touching  the  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  new  States  over  the  in- 
terests of  slavery ;  for  if  the  latter  have  jurisdiction  of  it  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  legal  within  their  respective  limits,  Congress  has  no  other 
authority  over  it,  except  that  which  is  given  under  the  fugitive  clause. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  to  be  received  as  conclu- 
sive authority  by  which  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  a 
measure  can  be  determined.  We  have  had  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
spurious  reasoning,  both  in  and  out  of  the  federal  capital.  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise  law  has  been  again  and  again  defended  on  this  basis. 
Nevertheless,  the  act  of  1793  was  the  production  of  a  patriotic,  honest, 
and  considerate  age.  Its  enactment  preceded  all  excitement  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  It  was  sanctioned  anterior  to  the  organization  of 
sectional  parties,  when  slavery  existed  in  nearly  all  the  original  States. 
It  followed,  as  a  species  of  necessity,  the  fugitive  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  It  is  fairly  the  construction  of  that  compact  by  the  legis- 
lature which  passed  it,  a  legislature  composed  largely  of  the  members 
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of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  Gen.  Washington,  who  approved 
it,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Territories  to  establish  slavery 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

I  see  no  just  ground  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  ex- 
cept that  of  its  unconstitutionality.  If  Congress  ]i3>d  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter  of  slavery,  its  right  to  prohibit  slavery  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable. The  policy  of  creating  two  governments  in  fact,  one  for 
the  North,  where  slavery  was  prohibited,  and  another  for  the  South, 
where  it  was  not  prohibited,  such  as  were  created  by  the  Missouri  law, 
is  another  question.  I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  to  condemn  the 
policy  of  such  legislation.  I  justify  its  repeal  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  wholly  without  constitutional  warrant.  The  argument,  however, 
that  sustains  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Davis,  can  not  fail  to  condemn  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1820.  I  think  it  fair  to  apply  the  act  of  1793  to 
the  whole  case.  It  is  the  first  exposition  by  Congress  of  the  powers  of 
that  body  in  respect  to  slavery,  conceding  the  authority  of  the  Territo- 
ries to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it  within  their  limits. 

I  confess  I  am  somewhat  curious  to  learn  what  may  be  your  opinions 
of  this  act,  and  what  weight  or  authority  you  will  think  it  entitled  to, 
as  the  voice  of  Congress  touching  the  rights  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
for  instance,  to  exercise  over  slavery  unrestricted  government. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Macon. 


NUMBER  FIVE* 


MoNTOOMERY,  Ala.,  August  80,  1860. 

I  referred,  in  a  previous  letter,  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  maintaining,  on  the  authority  of  that  decision, 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  States  and  Territories  over  persons 
and  property.  I  propose  to  show  a  little  of  the  process  by  which  the 
public  mind  has  been  led  into  the  belief  that  the  Court  held  any  difierent 
doctrines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  first  an- 
nual message,  declared  that  slavery  existed  in  the  Territories  by  virtue 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  proclamation  was  only  a  weak  effort 
to  cover  up  the  blunders  and  crimes  of  his  Administration  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Walker  had  .been  appointed  Governor  of  that  Territory  under  a 
widely  dififerent  reading  of  the  law.  He  was  chosen  as  a  representative 
man,  that  his  high  public  character  might  be  used  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
prove  to  the  country  the  sincere  determination  of  the  Administration  to 
carry  out  the  great  principles  of  popular  rights,  upon  which  the  battle 
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of  1856  was  fought  and  won.  He  was  sent  to  Kansas  instructed  to 
proclaim  to  the  people  the  principles  of  self-government — to  tell  them 
that  slavery  and  every  other  matter  of  domestic  interest  were  legal  sub- 
jects of  their  control.  Mr.  Walker  had  executed  his  mission  with 
singular  energy,  ability,  and  fidelity.  He  carried  with  him  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  do  and  say  what  was  said  and  done 
under  his  government  of  the  Territory,  but  was  continually  enjoined  by 
letters  from  'Hhe  old  functionary,"  to  be  ever  vigilant  and  active  in 
doing  his  work,  and  to  let  the  world  know  all  about  it.  The  success  of 
Gov.  Walker  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  was  relied  upon  to  convince  the 
country  of  the  good  faith  of .  the  Administration  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  Cincinnati  platform — ^principles  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  declared  a  year  before  "as  ancient  as  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment itself."  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  positively  how  it  happened 
that  the  President,  early  in  the  fall  of  1857,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  these  "ancient  principles,"  which  he  had  pledged  his  faith  to  carry 
out  in  the  event  of  his  election,  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Consuitution !  That  great  compact  had,  in  his 
judgment,  totally  condemned  the  ancient  "principles  of  free  govern- 
ment." Public  rumor  has  credited  Mr.  Buchanan's  sudden  illumina- 
tion upon  this  point  to  Col.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  a  few  other  planetary 
stars  of  the  Senate,  whose  effulgence  is  all  thrown  upon  those  patriotic  la- 
borers in  the  political  vineyard,  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  merg* 
ingthe  Federal  Government  in  the  institution  of  slavery.  At  all  events,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  "old  public  functionary,"  early  in  the  fall  of 
1857,  capitulated  to  Col.  Davis  and  his  Houmas  associates.  His  princi- 
ples, his  pledges,  and  his  faith,  were  surrendered  up  with  admirable  in- 
difference. Never  was  there  a  man  who  had  less  sacrifices  to  make  in 
giving  up  the  position  of  a  constitutional  Chief  Magistrate  for  that  of 
driveling  political  pettifogger.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Presidency  was 
not  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  had  been  formed  for  a  lower  sphere. 
He  is  now  more  at  home  in  the  littlje  family  of  Southern  extremists  and 
Northern  parasites.  Under  their  direction  he  abandoned  Mr.  Walker 
and  all  the  principles,  pledges,  and  men  of  the  canvass  which  elected 
him.  He  went  out  as  naked  as  the  fame  of  Judas ;  ntt  an  obligation 
linked  him  to  the  past ;  not  an  emotion  disturbed  his  equanimity.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  he  proclaimed  to  the  country  that  slavery  "exists  in 
the  Territories  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Constitution"^ — that  it  "exists 
in  Kansas  as  it  exists  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina."  This  remarka- 
ble fabric  of  constitutional  law  was  constructed,  so  Mr.  Buchanan  said, 
on  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott.  He 
followed  it  up  by  hounding  every  man  in  the  Government  who  did  not 
assent  to  it  as  an  article  of  political  faith. 

Now,  in  truth,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  letter,  the  Court  never 
sanctioned  any  such  doctrine ;  it  is  all  Mr.  Buchanan's  doctrine — Mr. 
Buchanan's  law.  All  the  credit  of  its  announcement  is  due  to  him ;  all 
the  discredit  which  has  fallen  upon,  the  judiciary,  in  consequence  of  such 
announcement,  is  due  to  him.  No  such  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.     In  the  course  of  the  argument,  the  Court  found  it 
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necessary  to  name  the  various  subjects,  which  the  Constitution  had  for- 
bidden Congress  to  legislate  upon,  and  expressed  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  Territorial  Legislatures  are,  of  course,  equally  powerless  over 
the  particular  subjects  named ;  that  Congress,  in  other  words,  could 
not  delegate  jurisdiction  over  matters  embraced  in  the  prohibitory 
clauses.  Slavery  is  not  named  in  these  clauses.  Yet,  Mr.  Buchanan 
seized  upon  thejjcommentaries  of  the  Court  touching  the  prohibited  powers, 
declared  slavery  to  be  one  of  them,  and  leaped  off  to  the  conclusion  that 
slavery,  by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  is  one  of  the  subjects  over  which  the 
Territories  have  no  jurisdiction.  Having  attained  this  point,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  couple  it  to  another  which  the  Court  did  decide,  that 
slaves  are  property,  like  any  other  property.  The  conclusion  from 
these  false  premises  is,  that  the  local  Legislatures  having  been  prohibi- 
ted from  creating  or  abolishing  slavery,  it  is  the  right  of  any  citizen  to 
take  his  slaves  to  a  Territory,  and  hold  them  as  such,  in  defiance  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  of  the  local  law.  All  this  tangled  reasoning  is  ex- 
ploded by  a  simple  reference  to  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Slavery  is  not  one  of  them.  Nor  is  it  amongst  the  delegated 
powers ;  it  is  one  of  the  interests  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people. 
The  local  Legislatures  may,  therefore,  take  jurisdiction  of  it.  It  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  people,  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  right  to 
regulate  their  own  internal  polity  and  Government. 

But  this  principle  is  not  acceptable  to  the  military  ideas  of  Col. 
Davis.  It  is  equally  unacceptable  to^Mr.  Seward,  the  head  of  the  op- 
posite extreme  in  American  politics.  (Mr.  Breckinridge  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln— ^representing  these  political  agitators,  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  country — demand  of  the  people  the  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  Congress — one  proposing  to  strengthen,  expand,  and  consoli- 
date the  interests  of  slavery,  in  contempt  of  the  will  of  the  people ;  the 
other  proposing  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
limit,  restrict,  and  abolish  that  relation  in  all  the  Territories.  The  one 
would  create  slSivery  by  Federal  laws  where  the  people  do  not  want 
it ;  the  other  would  prohibit  or  abolish  it  where  the  people  do  want  it. 
They  both  agree  that  Congress  is  the  most  reliable  power,  and  the  only 
power,  which  can  be  wielded  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people.  They 
have  taken  an  appeal  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  They  denounce 
the  exercise  of  popular  rights  as  agrarian  and  revolutionary — as  one  of 
the  diseases  of  free  Governments.  They  cast  over  the  people  the  sha- 
dows of  that  great  central  power  at  Washington ;  that  power  which,  in 
its  nature,  is  like  that  of  all  other  great  Governments,  haughty,  dicta- 
torial, self-opinionated,  and  tyrannical)  I  have  no  surplus  belief  to 
invest  in  the  superior  wisdom,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of  the  Federal 
over  the  worst-managed  Territorial  Government  now  organized ;  I  am 
not  inclined,  therefore,  to  become  a  party  to  the  effort  to  disfranchise 
the  people  of  the  Territories,  and  place  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
Congress.  Nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  re- 
quired to  administer  the  government  of  the  Union.  And  what  is  this 
expensive  luxury?  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  to 
collect  the  revenues ;  to  coin  money ;  to  carry  on  the  po&t-office  estab-^ 
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lishment ;  to  control  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  maintain  our  diplomatic  ser» 
vice;  to  dispose  di  the  public  lands.  These  are  the  chief  subjects  of 
legitimate  government.  Then  comes  the  great  work  of  speculation  and 
peculation ;  the  construction  of  useless  but  costly  buildings ;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  smallest  navy  at  the  greatest  possible  expense ;  of  art 
army,  which,  if  made  up  every  year  by  the  purchase  of  negroes  at  a 
thousand  dollars  per  head,  and  supported  as  negroes  are  supported, 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  Treasury.  I  cannot  think 
that  such  a  Grovernment  should  be  entrusted  with  any  additional 
powers;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  disfranchise 
the  people  of  the  Territories,  on  the  plea  that  their  affairs  will  be  better 
managed  at  Washington. 

But  let  it  be  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  decided  that  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ments have  no  right  to  establish  or  abolish  slavery,  and  that  it  is  the 
right  of  Congress  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  therein.  What 
then  ?  The  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  departments,  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  are  co-ordinate  and  co-equal.  If  it  is  within  the 
authority  of  the  Court  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress^  it  is  certainly 
within  the  authority  of  Congress  to  restrict  or  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Judiciary.  The  latter  "extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,"  to  treaties,  to 
ambassadors,  to  cases  of  admirality  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  to 
"controversies"  '^ between  States,"  "between"  a  State  and  a  citizen  of 
of  another  State,  and  "between"  citizens  of  different  States.  Let  me 
suppose  thalt  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  should  confer  upon  the  Judiciary^ 
in  addition  to  these  powers,  the  right  to  make  laws  in  certain  cases. 
Would  such  an  act  supersede  the  Constitution?  Would  it  in  a  legal 
sense  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Court  ?  Neiiher  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive, nor  the  Judiciary  can  change  or  modify  the  organic  law.  That  law 
is  the  soul  of  the  Government.  The  authority  of  each  of  the  three  great 
departments  is  defined  by  it ;  each  is  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
Constitution  in  respect  to  its  functions  and  duties.  The  Judicial  branch 
was  created  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  right  of  the  other  two  de- 
partments to  do  this  or  that,  but  to  determine  "controversies  between" 
State  and  State,  and  "between"  a  citizen  and  a  State,  and  "between" 
citizens  of  different  States.    I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathai^iel  Macon. 


NUMBER  SIX. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  Aug.  31, 1860. 

I  think  I  have^shown  clearly  enough  that,  under  the  Government  of 
the  Confederation^  and  under  the  Government  of  the  Constitution,  the 
people  of  the  Territories  and  the  people  of  the  States,  in  respect  to  local 
affairs,  including  the  management  of  slavery,  are  placed  upon  a  footing 
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of  absolute  equality.  I  think  it  perfectly  manifest,  indeed,  that  the 
people  of  the  Territories  may  establish  or  abolish  slavery  at  will.  I 
purposely  refrain  from  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  action  of 
parties,  in  later  years,  upon  this  question,  because  such  action  carries 
with  it  little  or  no  authority.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  more,  the 
*^ slavery  question**  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  two  ravenous 
dogs.  It  has  been  a  controversy  of  passion  and  power,  not  of  reflection 
and  reason.  The  Democracy,  in  1848,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Cass,  entered  into  solemn  agreement  with  the  country  to  enforce  the 
principle  of  local  self-government. 

Two  years  later,  such  was  its  force  that,  in  a  struggle  involving  this 
question  alone,  party  lines  were  for  the  day  almost  wholly  obliterated, 
and  the  principle  was  adopted  by  act  of  Congress.  In  1852,  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Whig  National  Conventions  at  Baltimore  incorporated  it  in 
their  respective  platforms.  In  1854,  by  what  is  called  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska act,  it  was  not  only  reaffirmed,  but  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
which  was  Congressional  intervention,  was  repealed  by  words,  and  all 
questions  affecting  slavery,  the  only  point  in  real  controversy,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  courts  for  determination.  By  this  act,  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  Territories  was  both  directly  and  indirectly 
denounced.  In  order  to  inaugurate  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress,  and  render  it  effective  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  an  appeal 
was  given  from  the  decisions  of  the  Territorial  courts  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  legislation  of  1854  thus  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  country  to  the  doctrines  of  local  self-government. 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  almost 
.  exclusively  on  the  merits  of  this  doctrine.  To  render  the  record  com- 
plete, I  have  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  within  ten 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Measures,  the  Whig  party 
has  been  broken  up,  the  Democratic  party  South  has  repudiated  its 
pledges  of  1848,  '50,  *52,  *54,  and  '56,  its  Northern  wing  alone  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  effort  to  localize  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  a  power- 
ful sectional  organization  is  now  in  the  field,  with  strong  hopes  of  con- 
trolling the  Executive  Government  for  the  next  four  years.  This  latter 
organization  sprung  into  existence  almost  wholly  through  the  bad  faith 
of  the  extreme  men  of  the  South.  Good  faith,  on  their  part  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Compromise .  Measures,  and  the  Territorial  legislation  of 
1854,  would  have  given  to  the  National  Democracy  undisputed  sway 
throughout  the  Union. 

By  an  honest  adherence  to  the  effort  to  localize  the  interests  of 
slavery,  to  refer  the  question  of  its  existence  to  the  people  to  be  affected 
by  it — a  policy  more  vitally  important  to  the  South  than  the  North — the 
Democratic  party  to-day  would  have  commanded  supreme  control  over 
the  great  States  of  New  York,  P^nsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  a  like  as- 
cendancy throughout  the  Union.  [But,  I  repeat,  I  think  it  unprofitable 
even  to  refer  to  the  past  action  of  parties.  There  is  little  virtue  in 
their  proceedings.  Want  of  faith  is  want  of  power.  Those  who  .will 
not  fulfil  their  obligations  are  not  to  be  employed  as  guides.  The  Breck- 
inridge movement  was  an  original  undertaking.    It  propoi^ed  to  give 
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supreme  control  to  slavery  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  to  force  the  slave  States,  in  the  event  of  failure,  out  of  the 
Union.  It  rests  upon  no  precedent,  seeks  the  sanction  of  no  law,  and 
depends  for  success  upon  the  complete  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  is  a  disunion  movement  jp^r  5^.  This  brings  me  at  once  to 
express  my  own  conviction  that  the  success  of  slavery ^  the  successful 
management  of  the  black  race,  is  impossible  out  of  the  Union.  It  is  the 
Union  that  gives  to  slavery  perfect  security,  to  slaves  their  present 
high  value,  and  to  slave  labor  its  largest  measure  of  success. 

it  is  the  moral  power  of  the  Union — the  moral  power  of  the  most 
successful  Government  in  the  world— which  upholds  slavery.  It  has 
arrayed  against  it  all  the  great  States  of  civilization.  It  has  arrayed 
against  it  almost  the  united  moral  sentiment  of  mankind.  It  has  ar- 
rayed against  it  a  vigilant  fanaticism,  bedecked  with  orders  of  nobility, 
and  sustained  by  boundless  wealth.  It  has  arrayed  against  it  the  uni- 
versal teachings  of  Christianity,  the  instincts  of  benevolence  and  phil- 
anthropy, and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  presses  heavily 
upon  every  species  of  despotism,  and  seeks  to  maintain,  everywhere,  the 
cause  of  free  government. 

The  slave  States,  by  the  compact  of  the  Union,  have  secured  to  them- 
selves the  political  support  of  the  free  States,  in  behalf  of  slavery. 
The  latter  are  identified  with  it  through  every  channel  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.  The  success  of  the  Union,  and  all  the  power  it  has 
achieved  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  are  justly  regarded  as  the  defensive 
works  of  American  Slavery.  The  Federal  Government  was  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  its  existence  as  an  element  of  labor.  It  has  contribu- 
ted largely  to  the  common  prosperity.  Its  products  have  done  much 
not  only  to  build  up  our  foreign  commerce  but  to  control  the  political 
Governments  of  the  world.  It  has  performed  more  than  its  share  of 
that  great  labor  which  has  enriched  the  nation,  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
its  political  influence  abroad,  and  rendered  it  independent  and  respecta- 
ble at  home.  Nevertheless,  the  Union  has  done  more  for  slavery  than 
slavery  has  done  for  the  Union.  The  logical  work  of  the  opponents  of 
slavery  is  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  latter  that 
gives  it  vigor,  power,  and  security.  It  is  the  Union  which  covers  it 
with  that  kind  of  shield  which  protects  it  alike  from  enemies  within  and 
without.  I  see  no  possible  condition  of  things  by  which  slavery  can  be 
benefitted  by  physical  conflict.  Take  away  from  it  its  moral  support, 
remove  the  restraints  imposed  upon  its  opponents  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, let  it  stand  up  bvits  own  inherent  forces,  make  its  own  defences, 
justify  its  own  life  and  cnaracter,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  vastly  it 
has  overrated  its  strength,  and  underrated  the  strength — even  the  moral 
strength — of  its  opponents.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  its  life  and  secu- 
rity have  been  imparted  to  it  almost  wholly  by  the  moral  power  of  the 
Federal  Union ;  and  that  in  beating  down  the  latter  it  is  doing  more 
for  Abolitionism,  in  a  single  Presidential  contest,  than  its  combined 
enemies  could  otherwise  have  accomplished  in  a  century. 

The  destruction  of  the  Government  means  general  msorder,  disaster, 
and'emanoipation.    Slavery  is  a  fortress  having  no  national  defences  of 
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its  own.  It  can  be  approached  only  through  the  free  States.  The 
hands  of  the  latter  are  tied  by  the  national  compact.  All  the  memories 
and^  glories  of  the  past — every  battle  fought,  and  every  victory  won — 
are  so  many  guarantees  to  the  slave  States  that  their  brethren  of  the 
North  will  stand  by  and  protect  them  against  the  enemies  of  slavery. 
So  long  as  the  voice  of  each  local  community  is  permitted  to  determine 
the  question  of  its  establishment  or  exclusion ;  so  long  as  it  is  made  a 
matter  of  free  choice  with  the  people  to  ordain  or  reject  it;  so  long  as  it 
is  excluded  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
political  jugglers,  who  would  play  with  it  as  a  stake — so  long,  and  no 
longer,  will  it  be  safe.  Those,  then,  who  seek  to  impart  to  slavery  the 
attributes  of  nationality — to  give  it  a  Federal  existence,  voice  and  tongue 
— are  its  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  Let  it  alone  where  it 
was  originally  placed  is  the  dictate  alike  of  patriotism  and  of  order. — 
Leave  it  to  the  people.  Let  them  have  it  who  will,  and  let  them 
reject  it  who  do  not  want  it.  Keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress ; 
rescue  it  from  the  mtrigues,  dishonesty,  and  management  of  Federal 
politics. 

I  am  amazed  when  I  reflect  that  while  slavery  is  a  matter  of  labor 
and  profit  alone,  those  interested  in  it  should  seek  to  connect  it  with 
politics,  should  thrust  it  into  the  foreground  in  every  political  contro- 
versy, should  wield  the  very  security,  success,  and  value  which  have 
been  imparted  to  it  chiefly  by  the  Government  of  the  Union,  and  the 
interest  even  which  others  have  acquired  in  its  existence  and  mainte- 
nance as  weapons  of  power  and  intimidation  by  which  it  is  sought  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  the  Territories  of  their  right  to  control  it.  The 
highest  protection  of  slavery  is  to  be  secured  by  honesty  and  good  faith 
in  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The  doctrine  of 
Congressional  jurisdiction  and  government  of  it  is  essentially  an  Aboli- 
tion tenet.  It  is  part  of  the  Exeter  Hall  programme.  It  was  Mr. 
Yancey's  plan  in  1859 ;  and  I  believe  it  is  now  the  plan  of  Mr.  Yancey 
and  his  associate  secessionists.  It  is  in  this  view  that  I  condemn  the 
Breckinridge  movement,  because  it  is  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Abolitionists,  aiding  them  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

What  slavery  has  most  to  fear  is  physical  conflict.  Shielded  by  the 
Federal  Union,  it  can  well  afford  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  world. 
Its  products  fairly  justify  its  existence.  It  is  able  to  buy  up  its  oppo- 
nents with  the  profits  of  trade,  while  its  policy  is  vindicated  by  the 
character  of  the  great  Government  under  which  it  exists.  Dissolve  that 
Government,  through  the  machinations  and  bad  faith  of  slaveholders, 
and  you  will  have  arrayed  against  slavery,  by  a  natural  law,  not  only 
the  people  of  the  free  States,  but  in  a  little  time  also  the  people  of  the 
northern  or  border  slave  States.  The  latter,  at  first,  will  have  to  meet 
the  brunt  of  the  conflict.  This  may  not  assume  the  character  of  open 
warfare,  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  a  conflict  of  opinions  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  institution  of  slavery.  Thus  endangered,  it  will  recede 
first  from  the  frontiers,  and  later  from  the  entire  border  slave  States. 
It  is  doubtful  indeed  if  this  movement  of  slavery  to  the  South  will  not 
be.  precipitated  by  the  greater  profits  of  its  labor  there,  independent  of 
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all  matters  affecting  its  safety  where  it  now  is.  Under  the  Union,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  united  hostility  of  the  world  to  negro  slavery,  armed 
as  it  is  with  its  newspaper  press,  and  led  on  by  its  parliamentary  and 
Congressional  orators,  is  by  no  means  capable  of  making  snch  powerful 
drafts  upon  the  slaves  of  the  northern  or  border  slave  States  as  the 
cotton-fields  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 
The  profits  of  its  labor  in  the  latter  not  only  draw  to  them  the  slaves  of 
the  former,  but  this  draft  is  already  so  potential  and  irresistible  as  to 
constitute,  even  now,  the  chief  source  of  the  inhumanity  of  slavery. 
The  ear  is  pained  every  day  by  recitals  of  families  separated  by  this 
powerful  governor  of  human  life — ^self-interest. 

The  movement  of  slavery  south  in  this  way  has  a  double  motive  power 
— the  profits  of  its  labor  in  the  cotton  States,  and  the  poverty  of  its 
labor  in  the  grain  States.  The  latter  causes  frequent  individual  em- 
barrassment, and  this,  added  to  natural  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  persons  holding  slaves,  is  carrying  thousai^is  every  year  to  the 
extreme  South.  Superadd  to  these  operating  causes  the  effects  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  insecurity  that  will  attend  a  revulsion 
so  terrible  and  disastrous  to  the  North  and  the  South,  and  what  assu- 
rance has  slavery  that  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  border 
slave  States  ?  What  assurance  have  the  cottoii  States  that  they  will  be 
able  to  secure  and  hold  the  alliance  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  ?  I  indulge  in  these  speculations  in  order  to  show  the 
folly  of  the  effort  which  is  being  made  by  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  his 
friends  to  procure  for  slavery  a  Federal  existence  and  character — to 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  are  sure  to  follow  the  success  of 
that  fatal  programme,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  slavery  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  make  it  the  creature  of  Federal  policy  and 
management. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Macon. 


NUMBER  SEVEN. 


MoNTGQMERY,  Ala.,  September  1,  1860. 

I  would  again  call  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  subject  of 
American  slavery.  You  and  I  regard  it,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
perfectly  defensible  and  perfectly  just.  We  understand,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  world,  for  which,  in  charity,  we 
ought  to  entertain  some  respect.  Every  people  are  presumed  to  have 
more  or  less  radical  faults ;  it  is  barely  possible  that  we  may  not  be 
altogether  free  of  them.     There  are  diseases  in  every  body,  impurities 
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in  every  element,  errors  in  every  system.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that^  even  there,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  fill  the  measure 
of  human  happiness,  and  complete  the  circuit  of  popular  education  and 
enlightenment.  I  admit  the  greatness  of  the  free  States.  They  have 
accomplished  more  in  laying  the  solid  foundations  of  prosperous  and 
successful  industry,  in  the  development  of  intellect,  and  in  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot,  perhaps,  of  any  other  people. 
I  think  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  their  society, 
nevertheless,  if  they  would  exercise  more  forbearance  and  charity  to 
wards  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  slave  States.  I  miist  not  be 
understood  as  soliciting  the  enlargement  of  these  Christian  gifts  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  the  South ;  if  they  are  not  demanded  by  your  peo 
ple^  their  absence  can  surely  be  endured  by  ours.  We  have  the  whole 
responsibility  of  slavery. 

The  black  race  is  with  us.  If  slavery  is  an  evil,  it  is  ours.  I  know 
that  the  great  mass  of  society  condemn  it,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  more 
or  less  embarrassed  when  I  reflect  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  nearly- 
all  enlightened  States,  and  it  does  not  relieve  me  to  consider  that  the 
people  who  maintain  it,  excepting  in  this  country,  are  many  points  be- 
low the  medium  degree  in  human  progress,  government,  and  civilization ; 
that  they  are  wanting  in  Christian  charity,  in  public  education,  in  the  genius 
of  discovery,  in  private  enterprise,  and  in  free  institutions.  All  this  is 
cogent  testimony  against  slavery,  so  far  as  the  good  of  the  white  race 
is  concerned,  and  places  it  in  the  power  of  its  opponents  to  say  that  the 
exception  we  present  is  due  to  peculiar  natural  causes,  to  soils  and  cli- 
mates, and  the  world's  consumption  of  our  products.  It  is  true,  we 
have  a  great  monopoly  in  the  growth  and  markets  of  cottoii,  sugar,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  hemp.  This  monopoly  has  made  slavery  vastly  profitable. 
It  has  gone  very  far,  I  apprehend,  in  causing  the  people  interested  in 
it,  not  only  to  cherish  it  as  a  special  gift,  but  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  State.  In  this  way  it  has  been  thrust  into  Congress  and 
advertised  to  the  world,  not  only  as  the  corner-stone  and  foundation  of 
the  national  prosperity,  but  as  the  very  soul  of  our  political  life.  Not 
content  that  it  should  perform  its  great  ofiice  of  labor,  it  has  been  ele- 
vated to  be  a  political  machine,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  called  the  old  bank. 
All  this  I  admit  is  perversion  and  usurpation.  Slavery  is,  as  I  have 
sq^id,  justifiable,  in  this  country,  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  here  of 
two  unequal  races  which  cannot  otherwise  live  together  in  harmony. 
The  weaker  party  must  be  protected,  and  it  can  be  secured  only,  as  we 
think,  through  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  This  may  grate 
h^arshly  upon  th^  ears  of  many  who  do  not  reflect  upon  the  greater  evils 
(rf  any  other  scheme  except  that  of  general  emancipation  and  transporta- 
tion, which  is  utterly  impracticable.  In  this  view  the  continuance  of 
slavery  is  demanded  by  the  interest,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  both 
races.  I  have  thus  frankly  stated  the  conditions  upon  which  we  are 
slaveholders,  and  the  circumstances  which,  in  my  judgment,  render  it 
necessary  that  we  should  remain  slaveholders.  It  is  the  individual  pro- 
tection of  the  black  race,  by  the  whites,  secured  by  the  only  process  by 
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wUch  that  end  can  be  attained.  I  am  sensible  that  a  system  which, 
thus  by  force,  exacts  from  one  class  of  persons  not  only  involuntary 
servitude,  but,  by  the  operation  of  law,  transforms  them  into  chattels, 
should  be  closely  watched  and  guarded.  The  enlightenment,  liber- 
ality, and  humanity  of  slaveholders  should  always  characterize  their 
dominion  over  the  blacks.  It  is  a  relation  to  be  entrusted  only  to  each 
local  Government.  More  than  that  of  anything  else  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation,  it  is  a  matter  of  domestic  concern.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively, perhaps  it  ought  to  be  universally,  patriarchal  in  its  character. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  touch  it  without  inflicting  upon  it  a 
fatal  injury.  It  exists  under  that  Government,  not  by  virtue  of  its 
laws,  but  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  States.  Three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  Union  became  its  shield  and  defence.  It  was  then  re- 
cognized by  nearly  all  the  gi^eat  Powers,  by  England,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Russia.  Its  enemies  were  few  and  insignificant.  Since 
that  period,  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  Christendom  has  changed  from 
pro  to  anti-slavery,  the  industry  of  this  country  has  been  developed,  so 
that  now,  that  which  was  only  a  nominal  has  become  a  real  shield,  and 
a  defence  against  the  assaults  of  Abolitionism,  and  equally  the  pledge 
of,  and  the  security  for,  the  common  good  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple. The  North,  indeed,  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  slavery  as  the 
South,  and  are  equally,  if  not  more,  interested  in  maintaining  the  ex- 
isting Government.  The  two  regions,  menaced  by  agitators  and  coun- 
terfeit philanthropists,  have  only  one  grand  triumph  to  effect,  in  order 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country  for  all  coming  time ;  to  commit  sla- 
very exclusively  to  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  even  if  the  authority  existed,  that  there 
is  power  enough  in  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  it,  in  opposition 
to  local  public  sentiment.  The  people  of  the  States  are  radically  divi- 
ded in  opinion  concerning  it.  This  difference  of  opinion  is  perfectly 
legitimate  and  harmless  in  Federal  affairs,  for  there  is  no  Federal  sla- 
very. So  long  as  it  is  maintained  at  home,  and  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
is  excluded,  except  for  extradition  purposes,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is 
thus  protected  by  a  homogeneous  principle.  As  an  exotic  it  can  never 
live  in  peace ;  and  I  think  it  clear  that  the  South  have  too  much  wisdom 
to  seek  to  place  it  where  it  is  a  mere  bone  of  contention. 

These  views  have  led  me  to  regard  the  nomij^ation  and  support  of 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  by  a  large  class  of  slaveholders,  as  an  act  of  politi- 
cal suicide,  which  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  instincts  of  self-preserva- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  outright  a  party  based  upon  the 
principle  that  slavery  is  entitled  to  a  Federal,  as  well  as  State  existence. 
It  is  to  be  introduced  into  Congress,  and  the  National  Government  is  to 
become  its  progenitor  and  guardian  over  all  the  embryo  States  of  the 
Union.  The  success  of  this  conspiracy  is  to  be  held  up  as  the  political 
conquest  of  the  ^lave  States,  the  last  act  in  the  ^^  revolution"  of  public 
sentiment,  to  which  Senator  Hunter  referred  the  other  day,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  his  constituents.  And  what  is  this  political  achievement  which 
is  to  crown  the  South  with  the  insignia  of  triumph,  and  the  benefits  of 
which  are  to  fall  equally  upon  the  Abolitionists  and  Disunionists  ?     It 
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is  the  disfranchisement  of  the  people  of  seven  organized  American 
Governments,  their  territory  to  be  set  apart,  as  a  species  of  public  com- 
mon, for  the  joint  occupation  of  slaveholders,  their  slaves,  and  noh- 
slaveholders,  in  contempt  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole 
to  be  governed  by  Congress.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hunter  facetiously 
calls  securing  an  equality  of  rights.  These  rights  are  -secured  by 
wresting  them,  by  the  hand  of  power,  from  seven  States.  Now,  what 
is  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  this  Vandal  scheme,  this  piratical  rob- 
bing exploit  of  a  few  beggarly  politicians.  North  and  South,  who  keep 
their  places  by  fomenting  quarrels  between  the  two  sections  ?  Will  it 
extend  slavery  ?  Will  it  strengthen  the  South  ?  Will  it  promote  the 
interests  of  the  North  ?  Will  it  give  peace  to  the  country  ?  It  will  be 
an  act  of  power  contradistinguished  from  an  act  of  law,  and  lead  to  an 
endless  war  of  the  sections.  It  will  not  add  a  foot  to  the  existing  terri- 
tory which  now  recognizes  slavery ;  and  it  will  not  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  in  a  foot  of  territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Union.  It  will  be  the  triumph  of  political  trimmers,  and  nothing 
else. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that,  in  aiding  to  build  up  a  party  upon  this  basis, 
you  are  aiding  the  Abolitionists,  offending  every  just  sentiment  of  na- 
tional patriotism,  outraging  the  dictates  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing, 
and  undermining  the  Union  in  such  manner  as  to  place  it  in  the  power 
of  mischievous  demagogues  to  apply  the  fatal  spark.  Even  conceding 
the  premises  of  the  conspirators,  do  you  think  it  sound  policy  that  they 
should  collect  the  materials  to  blow  up  their  own  works,  on  no  better 
plea  than  that  they  are  theirs  ?  If  it  is  their  right  that  Congress  should 
intervene  to  protect  slavery  anywhere,  I  take  it  for  granted,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  expect  no  practical  benefits  to  accrue  to  them  from  the 
action  of  that  body.  If  it  should  become  the  settled  law  of  the  Repub- 
lic, that  slavery  exists  in  all  the  States,  it  would  remain,  in  point  of 
fact,  just  where  it  now  is.  It  would  still  exist  solely  by  virtue  of  local 
laws ;  it  would  still  be  excluded  from  those  States  where  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion.  The  utmost  that  they  would  have  accom- 
plished would  be  a  barren  political  triumph — the  enunciation  and 
maintenance  of  a  theory  without  a  particle  of  practical  sense  in  it.  I 
am  wrong ;  they  would  have  arrayed  against  them  and  against  their 
slavery  an  indignant  public  sentiment,  outraged  in  the  belief  that  they 
had  deliberately  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  profits  of  slave  labor, 
and  the  interest  which  the  free  States  are  supposed  to  have  in  such 
profits,  to  give  them  a  controlling  political  power  in  the  nation.  Know- 
ing that  under  the  laws  of  population  they  were  losing  their  numerical 
force  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  they  determined  at  once  to  place 
the  country  in  such  a  position  as  to  compel  the  people  to  give  them  do- 
minion or  give  up  the  Union.  This  is  the  pWosophy  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge nomination.  It  is  a  disunion,  anti-slavery  movement,  and  you 
who  are  for  the  Union,  and  maintain  the  justice  of  slavery,  are  onp  of 
its  earliest  volunteer  endorsers. 

The  total  exclusion  of  Congress  from  all  right  of  control  over  slavery 
in  the  States  and  Territories,  the  equality  of  the  latter  and  the  former 
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ih  respect  to  all  matters  of  domestic  interest,  are  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Constitution.  The  free  States  are  not  required,  and  ought  not  to  be 
required,  to  render  it  special  support,  or  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
its  existence.  They  have  undertaken,  by  solemn  political  covenants,  to 
let  it  alone^  to  leave  it  to  the  exclusive  government  of  such  local  com- 
munities as  may,  by  their  suffrage,  adopt  it.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
non-intervention. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Macon. 


NUMBER  EIGHT. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  September  3,  1860. 

Nothing  is  clearer  to  my  mind  than  that  tbe  law  of  the  Union  and  the 
laws  of  the  States,  guarantee  to  the  people  of  every  organized  government 
in  this  country  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  and  control  theirown  internal 
polity  in  their  own  way.  This  principle  is  equally  reasonable  and  practical. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  our  representative  system.  It  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  republic.  The  doctrine  of  Congressional  intervention  with  the  new 
States  is  the  doctrine  of  centralization.  Whatever  is  done  to  build  up 
the  central  power  must  of  necessity  weaken  and  enervate  the  State 
power.  What  is  added  to  the  former  must  be  taken  from  the  latter. 
If  you  concede,  however,  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the, 
subject  of  slavery,  you  must  base  the  exercise  of  this  right  on  some  grant 
contained  in  the  Constitution.  This  grant  may  be  general  or  special. 
If  it  is  general,  it  can  not  be  restricted  to  this  or  that  portion  of  the 
Federal  jurisdiction.  If  it  is  special,  it  is  of  course  subject  to  its  own 
defined  limits.  A  special  grant  is  found  giving  Congress  exclusive 
legislative  authority  over  the  District  of  Columbia;  over  no  other 
organized  community  is  any  such  authority  delegated.  I  propose  an 
analysis  of  the  Federal  compact  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to 
comprehend  my  exact  views  touching  this  matter. 

The  Constitution,  as  I  read  it,  is  properly  divided  into  three  parts: 

I.  The  powers  delegated ;  or  what  the  United  States  may  do. 

IL  The  powers  prohibited ;  or  what  the  United  States  and  the  States 
respectively  shall  not  do ;  and 

III.  ''  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people." 

Under  this  classification  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  delegated  powers 
to  see  that  no  authority  is  thereby  Ranted  to  Congress  over  the  affairs 
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of  Territorial  communities.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  slavery,  of  course. 
Not  a  word  is  said  by  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  subject  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress  over  the  new  States,  was  ever  discussed  in  the  Federal 
convention.  The  utmost  that  was  proposed  is  embraced  in  Mr.  Madi- 
son's proposition  to  give  Congress  the  right  to  authorize  "  temporary 
governments/'  That  proposition  was  reduced  to  the  right  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union. 

We  then  refer  to  the  forbidden  powers  and  find  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  not  named. 

Having  gone  through  with  this  simple  investigation,  guided  alone  by 
the  provisions  of  the  organic  law,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
slavery  is  one  of  the  interests  "reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
the  people.''  But  it  is  contended  that  the  "  States"  here  named,  does 
not  embrace  Territorial  governments.  This  objection  can  be  answered 
only  by  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  Union.  We  ought  to 
know,  in  order  to  come  to  a  correct  judgment  upon  this  matter,  by  what 
name  American  governments  were  called,  from  1784  to  1794.  The 
revolution  commenced  with  thirteen  organized  Colonies,  and  ended  by 
the  recognized  existence  of  thirteen  "  States."  About  a  year  after  the 
peace,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  authorized  the  formation,  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  the  original  States,  of  certain  other  ''States"  or 
"new  States,"  as  they  were  called.  This  designation  continued  till  the 
year  1793,  when  Congress  called  the  "  new  States,"  "  Territories."  The 
substitution  of  the  word  "Territory"  for  "  State "  was  wisely  made.  It 
is  much  easier  to  distinguish  the  governments  in  the  Union  and  the  gov- 
ernments out  of  the  Union,  by  calling  the  one  "States"  and  the  other 
"Territories."  But  this  very  proper  designation,  it  seems,  was  not 
thought  of  till  the  year  1793.  The  legislation  of  1784  distinctly  and 
appropriately  fixes  the  status  of  the  temporary  governments  as  "  new 
States."  It  contemplates  that  the  people  of  certain  localities  may  or- 
ganize temporary  governments,  and  form  "  permanent  constitutions  and 
State  governments"  when  they  shall  have  twenty  thousand  inhabitants; 
and  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union  when  they 
shall  have  a  population  equal  to  the  least  numerous  of  the  original 
States.  This  legislation  clearly  contemplates  the  existence  of  States 
out  of  the  Union.  Five  years  later  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  That 
compact,  following  the  legislation  of  1784,  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  admit  ''new  States''  into  the  Union.  They  are  desig- 
nated as  "^ew  States;"  their  character  is  thus  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  It  follows  that  the  powers  "  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively or  to  the  people," 'embrace  every  organized  government  under  the 
government  of  the  Union.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  absm*d  than  the 
assertion  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Ter- 
ritories. When  that  compact  was  framed,  there  were  new  and  old 
States.  It  provides  for  the  admission  of  the  former  into  the  Union.  In 
defining  the  powers  of  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judiciary,  it 
says  what  these  three  departments  may  do ;  what  they  shall  not  do ;  and 
declares  expressly  that  all  other  powers  are  reserved  to  the  "  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  people."     This  reservation,  it  is  manifest,  is  appli- 
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cable  to  all  the  then  existing  "States/'  and  to  such  others  as  might 
subsequently  be  organized. 

Now  I  admit,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  ''new  States''  were  origi- 
nally organized  without  legislative  authority,  depending  entirely  upon 
Congress  and  the  President  for  laws,  and  the  execution  thereof,  there 
might,  in  that  case,  be  some  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  clause  reserv- 
ing to  the  ''States  respectively  or  to  the  people"  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated nor  prohibited.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
"new  States"  were  organized  upon  the  principles  of  self-government; 
that  there  was  no  claim  set  up  of  the  imperial  authority  of  Congress 
over  them.  They  had  been  initiated  by  the  "free  males  of  full  age," 
who  subsequently  maintained  and  conducted  them,  without  any  inter- 
vention by  Congress  in  respect  to  local  affairs.  The  fugitive  act  of 
1793,  by  which  the  right  of  the  old  and  new  States  to  establish  slavery 
is  distinctly  recognized,  followed  the  legislation  of  1784,  and  is  fairly 
quoted  as  the  interpretation,  by  Congress  and  Gen.  Washington's  Cabi- 
net, of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  regard  to  the  equality  of  the  old  and 
new  States,  touching  the  interests  of  slavery.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  advocates  of  Congressional  power  should  seek  to  maintain 
their  theory  of  "  imperial  government "  over  the  new  States  without 
even  a  reference  to  the  Constitution  itself,  by  which  all  authority  is  dele- 
gated, forbidden,  or  reserved.  Mr.  Hunter  rests  his  pretensions  on  what 
he  calls  "the  equality  of  the  States"  as  landed  proprietors,  and  main- 
tains that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  South,  on  this  basis,  "  to 
colonize  the  Territories,  and  to  take  with  them  their  institutions."  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  expressly  say,  that  the  Ter- 
ritories are  not  colonies  to  be  governed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  Congress ; 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  are  distinctly  defined  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  its  authority  is  limited  to  the  right  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union.  Mr.  Hunter,  with  the  chart  before  him,  might,  at  least, 
have  referred  to  this  grant  and  argued  from  it  the  right  of  Congress  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  At  all  events,  he  might 
have  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  "colonize,"  and  I  think  it  will  add 
little  to  his  reputation  as  a  student,  and  much  less  a  lawyer,  that  he  was 
able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  a  right, 
not  only  to  "colonize"  the  Territories,  but  to  "carry  with  them  their 
institutions."  To  carry  with  them  their  institutions,  under  this  theory, 
is  necessary  of  course  to  secure  "the  equality  of  the  States."  What 
becomes  of  the  right  of  Congress  when  Mr.  Hunter  shall  have  estab- 
lished the  superior  right  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  carry  with  them 
to  the  Territories  their  institutions?  What  necessity  exists  for  slavery 
legislation,  by  Congress,  if  Mr.  Hunter's  constituents,  for  instance,  can 
carry  with  them  to  Kansas  the  slavery  laws  or  "  institutions''  of  Vir- 
ginia? This  rule,  based  upon  "equality,"  must  have  a  wider  range,  I 
think,  than  that  which  Mr.  Hunter  assigns  it.  If  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  South  to  export  their  institutions,  I  do  not  exactly  per- 
ceive how  the  same  right  is  to  be  denied  to  the  people  of  the  North  ? 

New  York  has  prohibited  slavery — this  prohibition  is  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.     It  is  a  law  of  the  State,  and  the  man  who  opposes 
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slavery,  under  Mr.  Hunter's  interpretation,  may  go  into  the  Territories 
and  carry  with  him  this  law.  Why  not?  Not  only  this  particular 
law  is  liable  to  export,  and  enforcement  in  the  Territories,  but  all  other 
laws  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  The  owner  of  liquor  in  New 
York  may  send  it  to  Kansas  and  enforce  his  right  to  sell  it,  not- 
withstanding a  citizen  "squatter"  of  Massachusetts  may  object,  un- 
der the  prohibitory  laws  of  that  State,  which  he  has  imported.  But  I 
will  not  go  farther  in  illustration  of  this  beautiful  and  harmonious  theory 
of  Constitutional  law.  The  subject  is  not  altogether  new.  It  was  dis- 
cussed ten  years  ago  in  the  Senate;  but  then  'Hhe  equality  of  the 
States,"  in  the  view  of  one  party,  gave  Congress  the  exclusive  right  to 
legislate  for  the  Territories,  on  the  grant  that  "  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  Territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 
The  meaning  of  this  grant  was  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt ;  and  so 
the  advocates  of  "slavery  colonization"  adopted  the  present  theory  of 
carrying  off  to  the  Territories  bodily  such  laws  as  might  be  necessary  to 
maintain  slavery.  I  think  it  was  about  the  12th  of  January,  1850,  that 
Gen.  Cass  made  his  speech  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  analyzed  this 
pretension,  and  for  a  period  silenced  the  opponents  of  his  favorite  scheme 
of  "popular  sovereignty."  Mr.  Davis,  after  the  election  of  1848,  when 
Gen.  Cass  had  again  warmed  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  took  an  opportunity 
to  assail  the  "Nicholson  letter,"  and  the  discussion  was  continued, 
now  and  then,  till  the  Session  of  1850,  when  the  General  entered  into 
an  elaborate  and  formal  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  that  letter,  which 
were  the  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty.  A  large  portion  of  this 
speech — I  have  not  read  it  since  about  the  time  of  its  delivery — was  de- 
voted to  a  refutation  of  the  theory  now  again  brought  forward,  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  States  are  equal,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
Territories  and  other  Federal  property,  "  it  is  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
the  States  to  ^colonize*  them,  and  carry  with  them  their  institutions." 

Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  remembered,  though  long  engaged  in  the  public 
service,  had  not,  up  to  the  close  of  his  diplomatic  career  abroad,  assumed 
a  strictly  partisan  position.  He  had  never,  I  believe,  entered  into  the 
discussion  of  political  topics.  He  was  far  more  distinguished  and 
accomplished  in  speculative  literature,  than  subtle  and  learned  in  polit- 
ical economy  and  Constitutional  law.  His  election  to  the  Senate,  after 
his  return  irom  France,  was  deprecated  by  his  friends,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  bring  him  into  collision  with  such  able  Statesmen  and 
tacticians  as  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Benton — thus  provoking  un- 
favorable comparisons.  I  well  recollect  that  the  General's  enemies 
looked  upon  his  election  to  the  Senate  as  the  sure  extinguisher  of  his 
Presidential  chances.  He  had  won  some  laurels  in  a  controversy  with 
Mr.  Webster  on  the  Search  question,  in  which  he  occupied  truly  Ameri- 
can ground. 

The  early  portion  of  his  Senatorial  conduct  was  not  marked  with  suf- 
ficient ultraism  to  elicit  the  approbation  of  many  of  his  friends.  It  is 
alleged,  probably  with  some  truth,  that  he  endorsed  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.    The  turn  of  political  affairs,  however,  soon  led 
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him  to  take  ground,  no  doubt  with  perfeqt  sincerity,  with  the  extremest 
Democratic  sect,  in  return  for  which  he  was  thoroughly  abused  by  the 
opponents  of  Mr,  Polk's  administration.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Ore- 
gon boundary  question,  he  planted  himself  upon  the  extreme  line  of 
54°  40',  from  which  he  retired  after  the  ratification  of  Mr.  Polk's 
Treaty. 

The  Wilmot  proviso  had  become  an  article  of  faith  in  the  old  Whig 
organization.  It  followed  the  struggle  on  the  right  of  petition.  The 
South  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional — a  palpable  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  Territories.  Gen.  Cass  took 
early  ground  against  it.  He  denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to  inter- 
vene. He  maintained  that  slavery  was  a  matter  subject  alone  to  the 
government  of  the  Territories.  He  was  denounced  every  where  in  the 
Korth  as  a  dough-face^  as  moulded  by  the  South,  controlled  by  the 
South,  and  devoted  to  the  South.  His  nomination  in  1848  brought  out 
his  '' Nicholson  letter,"  in  which  he  inaugurated  the  doctrine  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty.  This  doctrine  had  a  powerful  effect.  It  proposed  to 
.take  the  question  of  slavery  out  of  Congress  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  was  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  as  to  compel 
him,  it  seems,  to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  Gen.  Taylor.  Gen.  Cass 
may  be  said  to  have  started  in  political  business  on  the  capital  of  this 
^' dogma,"  as  Mr.  Breckinridge  now  calls  it.  It  led  him  directly,  by 
the  force  of  "inexorable  logic,"  to  declare  the  Missouri  Compromise 
unconstitutional.  That  Compromise  was  the  legal  origination  of  sec- 
tional parties  in  the  United  States.  It  created,  by  Act  of  Congress,  two 
governments,  one  for  the  North,  where  slavery  was  prohibited,  and 
another  for  the  South,  where  it  was  permitted. 

It  thus  established,  so  far  as  an  Act  of  Congress  could  effect  it,  a 
positive  inequality  between  the  two  sections.  The  constitutional  grant 
then  relied  upon  to  justify  this  legislation  was  the  provision  of  the 
organic  law  giving  Congress  power  "to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  Territory  and  other -pro^eYtj  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States. ' '  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  word  territory, 
up  to  the  year  1793,  was  used  to  designate  property^  and  in  no  instance 
to  designate  a  political  community.  This  grant,  in  fact,  made  Congress 
the  trustee  to  dispose  of  the  public  property,  including  the  Territory 
"belonging"  to  the  United  States,  and  had  no  other  meaning  or  pur- 
pose. The  Wilmot  Proviso  and  the  Missouri  Act  were  both  justified  on 
the  above  named  constitutional  provision.  Neither  had  the  least  war- 
rant from  the  organic  law.  The  latter  was  by  far  the  most  mischievous 
work,  because  it  recognized  the  existence  of  a  legal  North  and  a  legal 
South,  and  gave  to  the  arrangement,  the  sanction,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the  South.  The  repeal  of  this 
Compromise,  in  1854,  was  without  a  shadow  of  justification,  if  the  power 
now  claimed,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  is 
admitted.  That  repeal  was  effected  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
the  South,  and  was  heralded  everywhere  in  the  slave  States,  as  the  tri- 
umph of  constitutional  law  over  faction  and  fanaticism.  During  the 
existence  of  the  old  Whig  party,  and  while  it  still  preserved  a  national 
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character^  the  Missouri  Act  was  treated  as  unconstitutlonaL  The  Com- 
promise Measures  of  1850  distinctly  condemn  and  repudiate  it.  Two 
years  later,  when*  Gen.  Scott  was  nominated,  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention by  Congress  was  emphatically  endorsed. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  Whig  party,  there 
was  an  anti-slavery  element  which  did  not  assent  to  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  and  which  conducted  the  canvass  of  1852,  on  the  anti-slavery 
basis  of  the  present  Republican  party.  It  was  this  element  which 
rendered  the  disruption  of  the  Whig  organization  inevitable.  The  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Act  was  seized  upon  as  the  occasion  for  disconnecting 
itself  wholly  from  its  Southern  allies,  and  for  the  enunciation  of  the 
utmost  doctrines  of  abolitionism. 

I  think  it  a  remarkable  coincidence,  in  the  mysterious  evolutions  of 
American  politics,  that  it  is  now  found,  that  those  who,  about  ten  years 
ago,  denounced  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  the  Missouri  Compromise,  as 
unconstitutional,  denying  wholly  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over 
slavery,  and  those  who  sustained  the  Proviso  and  the  act  of  1820,  should 
now  be  found  laboring  together,  to  maintain  the  right  of  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  It  is  proper  to 
say  that  these  two  factions  have  widely  different  purposes  in  view.  The 
one  proposes  to  limit,  restrict  or  prohibit  slavery  ;  the  other  proposes  to 
enlarge,  expand  and  establish  slavery.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  principle  involved  is  the  same.  The  power  to  prohibit  presup- 
poses the  legal  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  subject,  and  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  create  or  establish,  as  the  power  to  establish  or  recognise 
the  existence  of  slavery  carries  with  it  the  right  to  abolish  it.  There  is 
no  special  grant  of  authority  in  the  Constitution.  The  right,  if  it  exists, 
is  deduced  from  the  Federal  system,  and  cannot,  if  jurisdiction  is  admit- 
ted at  all,  be  restricted  or  limited  except  by  the  direction  of  Congress. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  is  the  grossest  pretension,  without  a  shadow 
of  constitutional  warrant  and  utterly  subversive  of  the  very  character  of 
the  government.  It  is  no  ordinary  offence  in  my  judgment  to  exercise 
a  power  by  Congress  w^ithout  the  authority  of  the  organic  law ;  but 
when  it  is  sought  to  be  exercised,  so  as  to  disfranchise  whole  States — to 
deprive  the  people  of  half  a  dozen  political  communities  of  their  rights 
of  8elf-government,  the  example  ought  to  be  resisted  without  reference 
to  its  immediate  practical  effects.  It  is  an  act  of  subtle  revolution, 
the  more  dangerous,  because  it  is  done  by  the  recognised  organs  of  the 
government. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  objection  to  say,  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
present  controversy  is  a  mere  abstraction.  The  question  is  not  whether 
slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  in  the  Territories  through  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government ;  it  is  whether  Congress  shall  exercise  unwar- 
ranted and  revolutionary  powers.  It  is  the  integrity  of  the  geneifal  * 
Government  that  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  ;  to  put  down  efforts  at 
usurpation,  to  resist  the  enactment  of  laws  by  Congress  which  have  no 
constitutional  authority  to  justify  them. 

In  point  of  fact,  slavery   itself  is  maintained  wholly  by  interest. 
Where  its  labor  can  be  made  moat  profitable  there  it  will  go  ;  where  it 
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is  unprofitable  it  will  not  go,  and  if  it  exists  it  will  soon  be  transferred 
in  obedience  to  this  law.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  prohibited  it  in  the 
North  Western  Territory,  Nobody  can  say  that  Ordinance  actually 
kept  slavery  out  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  other  North  Western 
States.  The  people  could  not  make  it  profitable ;  in  other  words  it 
could  be  made  more  profitable  in  producing  cotton  and  other  slave  pro- 
ducts. For  instance  let  us  suppose  that  fifty  thousand  Abolitionists  shall 
occupy  the  cotton  climate  and  soil  of  Texas  :  does  any  body  doubt  that 
they  would  soon  become  slaveholders?  Would  it  be  safe  to  anchor 
them  to  their  philanthropy  and  trust  them  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
self  interest  ?  Let  me  test  this  :—Anti- slavery  philanthropists  are  not 
numerous  where  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  to  hold  slaves  ;  as  pro- 
slavery  opinions  are  not  dominant  where  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
people  to  maintain  slavery.  I  take  it  for  granted,  on  this  principle, 
that  any  number  of  the  good  people  of  Mississippi,  if  transferred  to 
Nebraska,  would  soon  give  up  all  thought  of  maintaining  slavery  in  that 
Territory. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  question  of  the  legal  sanction  of  slavery  must 
of  necessity  be  determined  by  each  local  Government  or  people ;  and 
this  fact  is  enough  of  itself  to  stamp  a  double  condemnation  upon  the 
insane  project  of  the  disunionists  to  force  from  Congress  the  enactment 
of  laws  recognising  slavery  as  the  legal  subject  of  federal  legislation. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Macon. 


NUMBER  NINE. 


MoNTaoMERY,  Ala.,  October  5, 1860. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  preceding  letters,  the  recent  speech  of 
Mr.  Gushing  at  Bangor  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  It  seems  to  me 
radically  unfair  and  uncandid,  if  not  a  studied  and  labored  efibrt  to  mis- 
lead the  people  on  the  subject  of  Federal  and  Territorial  rights.  I  have 
selected  a  single  extract  which  embodies  so  many  errors  as  to  justify 
the  reader  in  condemning  the  whole  speech.  This  extract  is  indeed  the 
germ  of  the  efi*ort.     Mr.  Gushing  thus  lays  down  his  premises  : 

"  In  the  political  theory  of  the  United  States,  all  acts  pretending  to 
have  legal  authority  of  whatsoever  nature  and  wherever  performed,  must 
be  traoable  to  a  constitutional  source,  either  of  the  United  States  or  of 
one  of  the  States.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  the  Territories,  of  some  act 
or  ordinance  of  Gongress  to  institute  government — I  say  the  necessity 
of  some  ordinance  or  act  of  Congress  ;  for  persons  and  things  in  one  of 
these  Territories  are  not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  goYernment,  like 
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the  Canadas  ;  they  are  not  independent  powers  like  Mexico ;  they  are 
not  citizens  of,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  States ;  and, 
therefore,  whilst  in  the  territorial  condition,  they  remain,  of  constitu- 
tional necessity,  subject  to  the  paramount  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  and  its  limitations 
being  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States/' 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment,  the  first  sentence  of  this  fundamental 
proposition.  It  must  be  trimmed  down  very  near  its  heart  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  it.  For  instance,  the  acts  of  the  Territories 
are  not  traceable  to  State  Constitutions.  By  the  Federal  Constitution 
certain  powers  are  delegated,  certain  others  are  prohibited,  and  then 
it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  powers  not  delegated  nor  prohibited 
are  reserved  "to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people."  I  want  to 
know  how  "  acts  *'  under  the  reserved  powers  are  "  traceable  to  a  con- 
stitutional source"  ?  If  the  States  have  no  control  of  the  Territories, 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  has  delegated  to  Congress  no  right  to 
legislate  for  them  and  has  not  prohibited  them  from  the  exercise  of 
legislative  power  but  has  expressly  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people  all  powers  not  delegated  nor  prohibited,  it  follows  that 
the  Territories  may  exercise  legal  authority  which  is  not  "  traceable  to 
a  constitutional  source."  But  again.  The  people  of  the  States  exer- 
cise original  power  when  they  set  aside  their  Constitutions  and  frame 
new  ones  in  accordance  with  the  popular  will.  In  such  cases  their  legal 
acts  surely  are  traceable  to  no  constitutional  source.  Mr,  Cushing,  I 
suppose,  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the  sovereign  power 
is  not  in  Constitutions  and  Governments,  but  in  the  people.  The  latter 
do  not  derive  their  rights  from  organic  laws.  They  create  or  ordain 
such  laws.  Their  '4egal  acts,"  therefore,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  "  con- 
stitutional source."  Constitutions  are  not  in  any  sense  the  "source" 
of  legal  authority.  They  are  compacts  governing  Kepresentatives,  pre- 
scribed by  the  people  for  their  own  security. 

In  speaking  of  the  Territories  Gen.  Cushing  says,  they  "  are  not  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  Government,  like  the  Canadas ;  they  are  not 
independent  powers  like  Mexico ;  they  are  not  citizens  of,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  States ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  in  the  ter- 
ritorial condition,  they  remain,  of  constitutional  necessity^  subject  to  the 
paramount  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government." 

I  do  not  perceive,  perhaps,  the  force  of  Gen.  Cushing's  argument  upon 
this  latter  point.  But  the  language  is  this :  the  Territories  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Canadas  are  dependent 
upon  Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  the  Territories  are  subject  to  the  "  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Federal  Constitution."  How  are  they  subject  to 
such  "paramount  authority  "  if  they  are  not  dependent  ?  And  how  are 
they  unlike  the  Canadas  if  they  are  dependent  or  subject  to  such  au- 
thority ?  But  again.  Gen.  Cushing  declares  that  all  acts  pretending 
to  have  legal  authority  are  traceable  to  a  "constitutional  source." 
How,  under  this  theory,  can  he  justify  an  act,  on  the  ground  of  "  con- 
stitutional necessity  ?"  Does  the  urgency  of  the  case  make  an  act  legal 
in  the  view  of  Mr.  Cushing  ?    What  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  he 
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refer  to  as^the  "  source  of  authority  '*  for  acts  "  of  constitutional  neces- 
sity ?"  Gen.  Cass  once  entertained  this  suggestion  of  "  constitutional 
necessity,"  but  he  treated  it  as  a  species  of  exotic  incapable  of  acclimation 
in  this  country.  He  thought  Congress  possessed  no  power  to  authorize 
the  formation  of  temporary  governments,  and  declared  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  for  that  purpose  were  justifiable  only  by  an  over-ruling  ne- 
cessity ;  that  such  action  ought  to  extend  no  farther  than  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  necessity  which  demanded  it.  What  in  the  mind  of  Gen. 
Cass  was,  at  most,  an  exceptional  authority — the  assumption  of  a  power 
not  "  traceable  to  a  constitutional  source,"  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Cushing 
becomes  a  settled  principle  of  constitutional  law.  I  think  it  worthy  of 
observation  that  a  man  of  Gen.  Cushing's  astuteness,  granting  his  entire 
sincerity  in  advocating  his  "political  theory  of  the  United  States,"  did 
not  refer  to  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  gives  Con- 
gress power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories ;  and,  if  no  such  provision  is 
to  be  found,  by  what  article  or  section  of  the  Federal  law,  he  justifies  the 
action  of  Congress  over  the  particular  subject  of  slavery.  Nobody,  with 
a  grain  of  sense,  I  can  assure  him,  will  be  satisfied  with  acts  resting  al- 
together upon  what  he  calls  a  "  constitutional  necessity."  We  live  un- 
der a  government  whose  organic  law  is  written  and  recorded.  The 
powers  granted  are  specific.  Nothing  is  left  to  inference,  implication 
or  "constitutional  necessity."  Certain  powers  are  delegated,  and  Con- 
gress may  exercise  them  and  also  such  other  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  delegated  powers.  Thus  it  is  written  in  the  organic 
law.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  any  other  than  delegated 
authority,  for  Mr.  Cushing's  "theory"  embraces  only  that  species  of 
grant ;  those  "acts"  which  are  "traceable  to  a  constitutional  source." 
The  forbidden  and  reserved  powers  are  not  "traceable"  at  all,  of  course, 
for  they  are  mere  negations. 

Now,  what  I  am  anxious  to  find  is  the  process  by  which  acts  of  "  con- 
stitutional necessity  "  may  he  traced  to  ^>  "constitutional  source."  If 
they  are  not  altogether  irresponsible,  as  their  name  more  than  indicates 
— ^if  they  are  not  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  the  Higher  Law  and  justifi- 
able on  the  principle  of  self-defence.  Gen.  Cushing  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  pointing'  to  the  provision  of  the  national  compact  by  which  acts  of 
"necessity  "  on  the  part  of  Congress  are  held  by  him  to  be  "legal  au- 
thority." 

I  like  to  call  things  by  their  right  name.  If  there  ever  was  an  im- 
position practiced  on  the  public — if  there  ever  was  a  trick,  cheat,  juggle 
or  slight  of  hand  put  upon  a  credulous  people,  it  was  a  transparent, 
bungling  affair  when  compared  with  this  newly  conceived  "political 
theory  of  the  United  States,"  of  Gen.  Cushing.  It  is  too  ingenious  and 
complicated  to  be  called  an  error  oi  judgment,  a  misconception  of  prin- 
ciples or  a  misunderstanding  of  terms.  It  is  the  deliberate  work  of  an 
evil-minded  man.  Its  genius  is  the  genius  of  deception  ;  its  counsel  the 
counsel  of  one  who  would  exhibit  "  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them,"  and  who  would  say  to  the  people  "  all  these  things 
will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  The  ways  of 
Providence  are  indeed  mysterious !    Mr.  Cushing  is  singularly  gifted 
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with  industry,  ability  and  learning.  No  man  knows  better  the  charac- 
ter of  the  American  Government;  no  man  has  been  more  successful  in 
distorting  and  misrepresenting  that  character.  The  only  consolation 
the  public  are  able  to  draw  from  this  degrading  picture  of  public  life  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gushing,  with  all  his  ability,  is  the 
poorest  possible  specimen  of  an  American  partisan.  His  services  are 
never  given  to  the  country,  always  to  party.  Subtle,  learned  and  in- 
genious in  argument ;  ambitious,  unscrupulous  and  shameless  in  ac- 
tion, with  a  single  eye  always  set  upon  the  main  chance,  he  presents  a 
specimen  of  moral  degradation  and  political  profligacy  which  has  not 
only  eclipsed  all  former  examples  but  has  quite  redeemed  all  past 
transgressions  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Gushing  found  no  difficulty,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the  funda- 
mental proposition  embodied  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  in  reaching  his 
conclusion  that  the  governments  of  the  Territories  have  no  "legal  au- 
thority" whatever  to  establish,  abolish,  or  prohibit  slavery.  If  all  acts 
"must  be  traceable  to  a  constitutional  source" — if  Constitutions,  State 
or  Federal,  are  the  source  of  all  authority,  in  other  words — and  there  is 
no  specific  clause  of  the  Gompact  of  Union  by  which  Gongress  may  con- 
fer power  upon  the  Territorial  governments  to  do  these  things,  then  it 
follows  that  the  Territories  have  no  "legal  authority"  to  ordain  or  pro- 
hibit slavery.  The  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
referred  to  in  in  these  letters,  say  distinctly,  that  the  powers  of  Gongress 
over  the  subject  are  confined  to  the  grant  giving  Gongress  the  right  to 
admit  new  States  into  the  Union.  This  grant,  coupled  with  the  grant 
conferring  power  upon  Gongress  to  legislate  exclusively  for  the  District 
of  Golumbia,  make  it  perfectly  conclusive  to  my  mind  that  the  right  of 
legislation  by  Gongress  over  communities,  not  in  the  Union,  is  confined 
wholly  to  the  District;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  clear  that  what  Con- 
gress could  not  itself  do,  it  could  not  authorize  a  legislature  of  a  Terri- 
tory to  do,  and  this  is  the  positive  opinion  expressed  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney.  It  follows,  hence,  that  the  right  of  a  Territory  to  legislate  for 
its  own  people  is  not  derived  at  all  from  Congress,  but  is  one  of  the 
powers  expressly  reserved — one  of  the  powers  which  the  Constitution 
declares  shall  remain  with  the  people.  Mr.  Gushing  relies  largely,  it  is 
evident,  upon  "the  theory  of  the  equality  of  the  States"  to  justify  con- 
clusions which  he  fails  to  justify  by  reference  to  the  chapter  and  verse 
of  the  Constitution.  The  scheme  of  American  public  lair,  which  is 
maintained  upon  this  expanding  and  contracting  system  of  construction 
— which  substitutes  the  mere  caprices  of  fanaticism,  concerning  the 
equality  of  the  States,  for  the  Constitution  itself — whioh  confers  power 
upon  Congress  without  a  word  of  authority  in  the  written  law,  and 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  what  is  flippantly  called  ^'equality,"  is,  in  my 
judgment,  entitled  to  rank  only  with  the  ravings'  of  the  maniac  on  the 
one  side,  or  the  insolence  and  selfishness  of  political  sectarianism  on  the 
other.  If  Mr.  Gushing  was  honest  in  his  advocacy  of  this  seditious  and 
revolutionary  theory,  why  did  he  not  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution? Why  did  he  not  point  to  the  article  or  section  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  by  which  the  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
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subject  of  slavery  anywhere  ?  and  if  that  authority  was  not  at  hand,  then 
the  power  to  delegate  the  right  to  exercise  it  by  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment ?  If  the  power  exists,  why  not  name  it  ?  If  it  does  not  exist,  why 
seek  to  establish  it  by  ingenious  subterfuge,  by  glittering  generalities 
about  the  equality  of  the  States  ? 

The  issue  is  raised  upon  a  written  law.  Mr.  Yancey,  two  years  ago, 
in  the  Commercial  Convention  held  in  this  place,  declared  the  Acts  of 
Congress  suppressing  the  foreign  slave  trade  unconstitutional  and  void, 
because  such  suppression  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
the  States — a  principle  which  he  declared  to  be  fundamental,  underlaying 
the  Constitution  itself.  He  more  than  intimated  in  that  discussion  that 
all  tariff  laws,  all  laws  restricting,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  operations 
of  trade,  are  violations  of  his  "fundamental  theory,"  and  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  Mr.  Yancey  maintained  that  slavery  is  Southern  la- 
bor ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  discriminated  against  that 
labor ;  that  such  discrimination  produced  inequality  of  rights  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  thus  destroyed  the  basis  of  Union.  Mr. 
Cushing  takes  hold  of  the  same  lever  to  produce  an  afiSrmative  result. 
Mr.  Yancey  made  acts  relating  to  slavery  unconstitutional  and  void  by 
virtue  of  the  scheme  of  the  "equality  of  the  States;"  Mr.  Cushing 
proposes  to  confer  power  upon  Congress  by  the  same  instrumentality. 
The  next  we  shall  hear  of  this  doctrine  will  be  in  the  declaration  of  the 
new  States  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  unappropriated  lands  within 
their  limits,  on  the  ground  that  the  old  States  possessed  said  lands ;  or 
perhaps  in  a  solemn  announcement  that  appropriations  by  Congress 
shall  be  expended  in  each  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
tabitants  of  each.  It  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  that  the  doctrine  will 
stop  short  of  an  equalization  of  wealth  and  improvements,  and  it  may 
be  hoped,  education,  intelligence,  and  industry.  Mr.  Yancey  distinctly 
raises  the  question  of  the  inequality  of  the  States  with  respect  to  foreign 
immigration.  We  may  therefore  soon  expect  to  hear  that  "  the  equal- 
ity of  the  States"  demands  that  persons  coming  into  the  country  from 
abroad,  shall  be  distributed  equally  over  the  Union.  It  is  evident  that 
a  new  principle  of  constitutional  law  has  been  discovered;  that  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  this  power  and  that — delegated,  forbidden  or  re- 
served— in  the  national  compact,  must  go  for  nothing.  Another  estate 
has  been  developed  greater  than  all;  an  estate  which  is  free  from  all  the 
restraints  of  the  written  law;  which  has  a  self-expanding  power ;  which 
is  to  regulate  the  standard  of  morality  for  this  nation,  if  not  for  the 
world;  which  Is  to  take  slavery  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  make 
it  the  corner-stone  and  foundation  of  this  great  Democratic  Government. 

All  this  is  to  be  done  on  the  simple  authority  of  "the  equality  of  the 
States."  The  "equality  of  the  States"  demands  that  the  foreign  slave 
trade  shall  be  reopened;  that  Africa  shall  give  up  her  men  and  women, 
that  "the  labor  of  the  South"  shall  be  kept  upon  an  "equality"  with 
the  labor  of  the  North;  that  slavery  shall  be  extended,  not  "by  virtue 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,"  as  Mr.  Buchanan  ignorantly  affirms,  but 
by  virtue  of  "the  equality  of  the  States,"  as  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Yancey, 
and  Mr.  Cushing  argue.  ^  I 
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The  latter  gentleman  is  immensely  indignant  that  any  man  should 
presume  to  set  up  against  his  new  theory  the  right  of  the  Territories  to 
determine  for  themselves  what  shall  be  their  institutions.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  invective  and  denunciation  which  he  hua^s  against  Mr.  Yan- 
cey's opponents.  His  indignation,  however  admirable  in  tone  and  san- 
guinary in  utterance,  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  deficient  in  sincerity  and 
heart.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Gushing  has  played  the  part  of 
patriot  in  the  political  comedies  of  the  day.  He  has  before  amused 
American  audiences  by  exhibitions  of  the  same  common  character.  Nor 
has  his  life  been  perfectly  consistent;  he  has  not  always  undertaken  the 
performance  of  the  same  r61e.  The  public  indeed  understand  that  Mr. 
Gushing  is  something  of  an  artist  in  political  mosaics — he  knows,  as 
Purke  says,  how  to  place  a  bit  of  white  stone  here  and  a  bit  of  black 
stone  there — how  to  get  up  and  perfect  a  tesselated  work  of  the  kind 
so  as  to  give  it  the  caste  of  unity  and  perfection.  I  will  exhibit  to  the 
reader  a  very  charming  specimen  of  this  kind  of  artifice  of  Mr.  Gush- 
ing's,  which  he  presented  to  the  people  of  Ashland,  Virginia,  four  years 
aff 0.     Here  it  is : 


SPEEGH   OF   GALEB    GUSHING,   AT  ASHLAND,   VA., 
APRIL  12th,  1856. 

"I  anticipate  that  many  eloquent  and  stirring  things  will  be  said  by 
gentlemen  present,  in  exposition  of  the  character  of  the  career  and  of 
the  fame  of  Henry  Glay.  I  will  venture  to  stand  upon  a  single  point 
in  that  great,  brilliant  and  glorious  career.  I  will  refer  only  to  that  final 
struggle  of  the  patriotic  eflforts  of  Henry  Glay,  that  final  struggle  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  he  cooperated  with  others  of  his 
compeers,  and  among  them  gentlemen  here  present,  in  those  efforts 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  I  will  venture  to  say  in  the  perpet- 
ual and  unshaJceahle  establishment  in  the  ijuhlic  law  and  political  theory 
of  these  United  States,  of  the  absolute  equality,  the  coequal  political 
autonomy  of  each  and  all  these  States.  The  corollary  of  that  doctrine 
is,  the  establishment  of  the  corresponding  theory  that,  each  distinct 
INGHOATE  STATE  of  this  Union  shall  determine  for  itself  what 
shall  be  its  own  institutions.  I  say,  if  he  left  no  other  legacy  to  his 
countrymen,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  that  he 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  that  principle,  which  has  NOW  become 
fixed  and  irrevocable,  in  spite  of  all  the  howls  of  faction.  In  all  parts 
of  this  Union,  it  must  become  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States  that,  whether  a  State  in  this  Union  is  or  is  not  to 
regulate  labor  in  this  or  that  manner,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  or  TERRITORY." 


I  shall  not  apologize  for  explaining  what  Mr.  Gushing  means  by  the 
autonomy  of  the  States.  The  word  signifies  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment.    He  was  then  maintaining  the  principles  of  self-government  and 
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their  application  to  iftie  Territories.  This  word  expresses,  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  I  present  it,  a  terrible  rebuke  of  Mr.  Gushing.  He 
was  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  Congressional  usurpation,  of  centraliza- 
tion, and  advocating  the  theory  of  the  "coequal  political  autonomy  of 
each  and  all  these  States."  It  was  the  maintenance  of  this  Democratic 
theory  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay — a  principle 
which,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  that  great  man,  had  "become  fixed 
and  irrevocable  in  spite  of  all  the  howls  of  faction."  I  commend  this 
bitter  denunciation  by  Caleb  Cushing  in  1856  of  Caleb  Cushing  in 
1860. 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Maoon. 
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Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  President  of  a  Western  University^  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Tribune,  January  21,  1863. 

"  Shall  future  history  make  this  record  of  our  struggle  1  And 
in  assigning  the  causes  of  this  sad  issue,  shall  we  saj,  '  The  peo- 
ple were  at  first  united,  and  they  raised  armies  of  unexampled 
numbers,  and  they  furnished  munitions  of  war  and  money  with- 
out stint ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  because  the  President  was  not 
equal  to  the  emergency ;  he  maintained  around  him  weak  and 
unheroic  men,  listened  to  the  counsels  of  hackneyed  politicians, 
and  committed  the  array  to  imbecile  and  unskilful  generals.  He 
vacillated  between  the  honest  wish  to  save  his  country  and  the 
fear  of  parties  of  men  who  impeded  his  plans  and  movements, 
while  engaged  in  insane  struggles  for  political  mastery,  until  good 
men  and  patriots  sank  into  sullen  and  imbecile  despair,  and  the 
Kepublic,  like  Carthage  of  old,  was  split  into  hostile  parties, 
whereof  one  of  the  strongest  was  in  league  with  the  enemy, 
while  the  enemy  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  capital ;  and 
he  thus  sank  ingloriously  amid  the  ruins  of  his  country,  because 
he  had  not  the  iron  will  as  well  as  the  heart  of  a  Washington. 
In  fine,  that  he  was  a  man  whose  mercy  spared  spies,  traitors, 
and  open  enemies,  at  the  expense  of  the  national  life-blood.'  " 
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LETTER. 


To  Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the   United  States  : 

It  is  a  privilege  to  whicli  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  claim  to  be  entitled,  to  express  his  views  on 
matters  of  public  interest,  to  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  government.  In  soliciting,  there- 
fore, the  attention  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation 
to  the  observations  embraced  in  this  communication,  I 
trust  I  may  escape  the  imputation  of  presumption,  how- 
ever I  may  be  esteemed  deficient  in  the  modesty  which 
should  accompany  insignificance.  I  am  one  whom  the 
great  rebellion  has,  in  a  worldly  sense,  ruined  ;  one  whom 
it  found  in  the  possession  of  a  highly  honorable  position, 
in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  a  favorite  and  useful  profession, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  delightful  social  circle,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  income  ample  enough  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  de- 
sire, surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
animated  by  the  near  prospect  of  beholding  the  consum- 
mation of  golden  results  to  which  I  had  devoted  the  tire- 
less labor  of  years,  and  sustained  and  cheered  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  difficult  responsibility  and  duty,  by  the  en- 
couraging voice  of  a  wide  circle  of  influential  friends  ; 
and  whom,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months,  it  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  homeless  wanderer,  without  an  oc- 
cupation, without  a  prospect,  without  present  means  of 
subsistence,  and — though  life,  indeed,  remained — without 
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an  object  for  which  to  live.  By  what  means  I  was  en- 
abled to  escape  from  the  severely-guarded  territory  of  the 
so-called  Southern  Confederacy^  that  huge  and  horrible 
sarcophagus  in  which  lie  entombed  the  murdered  hopes 
of  thousands  whose  love  for  their  country  was  once  no 
less  glowing  than  my  own,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  here 
to  explain.  The  fact  that  I  have  done  so,  after  having 
witnessed  the  working  out  of  the  giant  *  conspiracy  by 
which  an  entire  people  were  betrayed  against  their  will 
into  overt  acts  of  treason,  and  open  war  upon  their  coun- 
try, its  flag,  and  its  government ;  and  after  having  had  a 
previous  opportunity  of  observing,  during  the  period  of 
an  entire  generation,  the  careful  preparation  of  the  mines 
and  magazines,  by  which  it  was  designed,  at  the  favor- 
able moment,  to  blow  up  the  entire  political  fabric — -mines 
and  magazines  which  have  at  length  been  sprung  only  too 
successfully — this  fact  and  this  experience  may  serve  to 
give  to  what  I  have  to  say  a  weight  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  might  not  possess. 

The  immediate  occasion  which  has  emboldened  me  to 
the  liberty  upon  which  I  am  venturing,  may  be  briefly 
explained.  Not  long  since,  in  taking  up  one  of  the  pa- 
pers of  the  day,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  printed  letter  which 
had  been  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  head  of  a  flourishing  Western  University.  I  read 
it  with  attention — an  attention  probably  the  more  inter- 
ested because  the  circumstances  and  the  experiences  of  the 
wTiter,  as  he  presented  them,  exhibited  a  singular  series 
of  resemblances  and  contrasts  with  my  own. 

Your  correspondent  represents  himself  in  that  letter  to 
have  been,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  in  charge  of  a  flour- 
ishing seminary  of  learning.  He  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  several  hundred  noble-spirited  youths  whom  he  loved 
with  a  father's  affection,  and  by  whom  he  was  loved  in 
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return.  He  saw  them  suddenly  inspired  with  the  martial 
spirit.  He  could  hardly  restrain  them  from  rushing  in  a 
body  to  the  field.  He  saw  them  organized  into  a  battal- 
ion and  subjected  to  military  drill.  He  saw  some,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  enlisting  in  the  earliest  levies,  and  fighting 
on  the  disastrous  day  of  Bull  Kun.  He  has  since  seen 
many  scattered  over  all  the  wide  arena  of  conflict,  pour- 
ing out  their  lives  for  their  country,  or  captured  and 
languishing  in  Southern  prisons,  or  swept  ojff  by  disease 
in  unwholesome  camps,  or  stretched  on  beds  of  suffering 
in  the  homes  to  which  they  have  returned  to  die.  And 
besides  these  he  sees  others  whom  the  sword  has  not  yet 
reached,  nor  sickness  paralyzed,  rallying  still  to  the  call 
of  that  country,  in  whose  sacred  cause  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  their  youthful  brothers  have  already  laid  down 
their  lives. 

In  all  this,  Mr.  President,  your  correspondent  has 
almost  literally  written  down  ray  own  history.  I,  too, 
like  him,  was  charged  with  the  care  of  a  great  educa- 
tional institution.  I,  too,  saw  around  me  a  band  of 
young  men  numbering  some  hundreds,  whom,  for  every 
magnanimous  and  generous  quality,  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed,  and  of  whose  devoted  attachment  to  myself 
I  had  the  most  convincing  reason  to  be  assured.  Like 
him,  I  saw  my  charge  suddenly  electrified  with  martial 
fire.  Like  him,  I  found  it  next  to  an  impossibility  to  re- 
strain them  from  rallying  as  one  man  to  the  trumpet  call 
of  battle.  I  saw  a  military  organization  erected  within 
the  very  halls  which  we  had  consecrated  to  learning,  and 
I  heard  the  daily  clang  of  arms  beneath  the  quiet  shades 
of  our  Academus.  I  saw  many,  in  hot  haste,  attaching 
themselves  to  every  corps  which  departed  for  the  scene  of 
strife;  and  I  had,  subsequently,  the  unspeakable  anguish 
of  knowing  that  more  than  one  had  fallen  in  the  fore- 
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most  of  the  fight  on  the  bloody  banks  of  Bull  Run.  I 
have  seen  others,  in  every  sharply-contested  battle  which 
has  since  occurred — at  Donelson,  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
at  Malvern  Hill,  at  Corinth,  at  Antietam,  at  Murfrees- 
boro'.  And  I  see  those  whom  war  has  not  yet  devoured, 
still  stubbornly  maintaining  the  conflict  into  which  they 
so  early  and  so  impetuously  rushed.  The  parallel  be- 
tween my  experience  and  that  of  my  educational  com- 
peer, whose  letter  I  have  cited,  is  almost  complete. 
There  is  but  this  one  difference  between  ns — it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy one — that  whereas,  the  victims  whose  untimely 
fate  he  mourns,  poured  out  their  lives  in  the  noble  strug- 
gle to  uphold  the  flag  of  Freedom,  mine  miserably 
perished  in  the  mad  attempt  to  beat  it  down.  And  shall 
I  not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  lament  over  so  much  of 
manly  promise  blighted,  over  so  much  of  generous  enthu- 
siasm perverted  to  its  ruin  ?  Does  any  duty  bid  me  to 
repress  the  natural  anguish  with  which  I  behold  so  many 
of  the  children  of  my  care  self-sacrificed  on  the  bloody 
altars  of  the  Demon  of  Rebellion  ?  Should  I  not  rather 
mourn  so  much  the  more  deeply,  in  that  the  cause  for 
which  they  died  presents  so  little  to  alleviate  the  pain — 
even  as  David  mourned  over  his  ingrate  child,  when  he 
went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept,  saying, 
^^  0  my  son  Absalom  !  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  V 
And  may  I  not  reasonably  expect  that  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  listen  to  me,  at  least,  without  impatience, 
when  I,  too,  claim,  as  my  educational  brother  has 
claimed,  the  right  to  speak  to  you  over  my  dead,  also  ? 

The  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  convictions 
of  the  dangers  and  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  have  been 
materially  different  from  his.  Herein  consist  some  of 
those  contrasts,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  between  our 
several  experiences.     He,  throughout  all  the  duration  of 
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this  gloomy  part^  has  been  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  largest  liberty.  He  has  found  opportunity  to  visit 
Europe,  and  there,  while  enjoying  the  relaxation  and 
pleasures  of  travel,  has  gathered  up  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  France  and  G-ermany  in  regard  to  our  na- 
tional affairs,  and  has  listened  to  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
anxieties  and  discouragements,  of  our  own  fellow-citizens 
abroad,  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
results  in  which  it  may  possibly  terminate.  From  these 
premises  he  has  drawn  conclusions  which  he  has  returned 
to  lay  before  you. 

Far  different  have  been  my  opportunities.  Hemmed 
in  from  the  outward  world  by  an  unbroken  wall  of  fire, 
I  have  counted  the  heavy  months  as  they  rolled  over  my 
head,  with  the  feeling  of  a  prisoner  in  the  condemned 
cells  of  the  inquisition.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  seen  the 
light  of  hope  die  out  in  hundreds  of  bosoms,  where  the 
love  of  country  long  survived  the  inauguration  of  the 
rebel  reign  of  terror.  I  have  seen  the  weak,  or  the  tim- 
orous, or  the  base,  on  the  most  frivolous  of  pretexts,  re- 
pudiating the  sentiments  which  they  had  always  before 
professed;  and  with  the  vociferous  zeal  of  recent  converts — 
a  zeal  always  most  vociferous  when  the  conversion  is  pre- 
tended and  the  convert  a  hypocrite — mouthing  upon  the 
corners  of  the  streets  the  creed  of  treason,  which,  in  spite 
of  their  ostentatious  apostacy,  they  yet  loathed  in  their 
heart  of  hearts.  And  I  have  seen  even  the  men  of  stern- 
est principle  —  men  who  through  months  of  anguish 
cherished  the  hope  that  the  gigantic  wickedness  which 
had  deprived  them  of  a  country  would  yet  be  stricken 
down  by  the  hand  of  the  government — in  despair  of  re- 
lief, and  in  obedience  to  what  they  esteemed  an  inexora- 
ble destiny,  giving  iu  at  length  their  adhesion  to  the  tyr- 
anny they  could  not  resist,  and  hopeless  and  heartbroken 
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bowing  their  necks  to  the  yoke.     I  have  seen  a  whole 
country  converted  into  one  vast  camp  ;  every  industry 
suddenly  paralyzed,  save  such  as  is  indispensable  to  hu- 
man subsistence,  or   conducive  to  human  destruction  ; 
every  avocation  abandoned  save  the  profession  of  arms  ; 
every  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  practically  suspended ; 
every  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  occupied  principally 
with  prosecutions  for  political  offences  ;  and  all  courts  of 
every  description  often  superseded  by  martial  law  ;  all 
education  arrested,  schools  and  colleges  dissolved,  religion 
perverted  into  an  instrumentality  for  rousing  the  most 
vindictive  passions,  and  churches  prostituted  into  schools 
for  the  inculcation  of  treason.     I  have  seen  the  wide- 
spread suffering  which  prevails  throughout  the  insurgent 
states,  from  the  want  of  many  of  the  simplest  comforts 
of  life,  cut  off  by  the  blockade,  from  the  scarcity  of  sub- 
sistence at  home,  and  from  the  sudden  and  universal  dry- 
ing up  of  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  private  income.  And, 
if  to  these  things  it  is  added  that  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  observing  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  military  op- 
erations of  the  past  two  years,  from  an  interior  point  of 
view,  it  may  possibly  appear  that  my  opportunities  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  existing  situation  have  been 
as  favorable  as  if  I  had  watched  the  progress  of  events 
through  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Europe,  or  had  derived 
my  convictions  from   the  complaints  of  our  ill  success 
which  are  sent  home  to  us  from  the  pleasant  watering 
places  of  Q-ermany,  or  the  gay  cities  of  France,  by  our  own 
faineants  fellow-citizens. 

I  have  not  the  presumption,  Mr.  President,  to  come  to 
you  with  counsels.  Looking  at  the  actual  military  posi- 
tion as  it  stands,  I  do  not  think  you  need  them.  Look- 
ing at  the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  counsel  addressed  to  you,  however  wise,  or  any  wis- 
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dom  of  your  own,  however  profound^  could  avail  in  the 
least  to  mend  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  pain  you  by  im- 
puting the  imperfect  success  of  the  national  arms  hither- 
to, to  any  past  policy  or  change  of  policy  of  yours.  Had 
your  course  been  different,  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that 
better  results  would  have  followed,  or  that  the  voice  of 
discontent  would  have  been  any  less  loud  than  it  is  to- 
day. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  I  do  you  the  injustice 
to  assume  that  it  is  you  only  who  are  wanting  to  the 
emergency  of  the  present  hour  ;  or  to  call  on  you  for  the 
sudden  manifestation  of  an  energy  so  startling,  so  resist- 
less,— in  a  word,  so  superhuman, — as  that  by  which  your 
correspondent,  whom  I  have  quoted,  seems  to  demand 
that  you  should  extinguish  this  gigantic  rebellion,  and 
bring  back  peace  to  our  distracted  land  in  a  few  brief 
days  or  months.  If  I  am  right  in  my  convictions,  the 
gravity  of  the  present  crisis  is  not  owing  to  any  fault  of 
yours  or  of  your  administration.  The  danger  which  im- 
pends over  the  nation  is  one  which  no  new  vigor  display- 
ed by  yourself,  no  new  men  called  to  your  councils,  no 
new  generals  set  over  your  armies,  no  new  measures 
adopted  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  have  power  to 
reach  or  to  conjure  down.  The  leaven  of  treason  is  at 
work  in  the  heart  of  loyal  communities,  the  demon  of 
rebellion  is  lurking  in  secret  places  among  our  own 
valleys  and  hills,  and  the  hour  may,  at  any  moment, 
sound,  when  the  crimson  deluge  which  has  already  rolled 
over  Yirginia,  and  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  Missouri,  shall  burst  upon  the  states  north 
of  the  Ohio. 

I  have  been  a  witness  to  the  entire  process  by  which 
the  people  of  the  insurgent  states  were  betrayed  to  their 
ruin.  I  see  the  same  instrumentalities  resorted  to  to-day, 
to  bring  down  the  same  ruin  upon  the  unsuspecting 
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North.  The  dark  conspirators  are  too  wary  to  declare  their 
purpose  in  advance.  They  seek  to  lull  suspicion  by  setting 
themselves  up  as  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion they  aim  to  subvert.  They  denounce,  with  furious 
violence,  measures  absolutely  indispensable  to  preserve 
the  government  from  overthrow.  They  demand  for  rebels 
in  arms  every  right  to  which  loyal  citizens  are  entitled. 
According  to  them,  it  is  unconstitutional  to  touch  the 
property  which  gives  to  insurgent  traitors  the  power  to 
be  mischievous.  It  is  unconstitutional  to  restrain  traitors 
among  ourselves  of  the  liberty  which  they  employ  in 
organizing  bands  to  obstruct  the  movements  of  national 
troops,  even  on  their  way  to  defend  the  national  capital. 
It  is  unconstitutional  to  aid,  by  legislation,  a  loyal  state, 
in  ridding  itself  of  a  political  ulcer,  whose  rottenness, 
where  it  has  been  allowed  to  run  its  course,  has  corrupted 
the  whole  body  politic,  and  has  nearly  cost  the  nation  its 
life.  It  is  unconstitutional,  in  short,  to  do  anything  to 
save  the  Constitution ;  and  nothing  is  constitutional  but 
the  right  to  subvert  the  Constitution.  Thus,  open  and  vio- 
lent resistance  to  the  authorities  which  the  Constitution 
itself  has  created,  is  inculcated  as  the  legitimate  and 
proper  and  even  obligatory  means  of  upholding  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  revolution  is  urged  as  ^the  only  possible 
means  of  saving  the  country. 

The  success  with  which  this  insidious  system  has  been 
practised  in  South  Carolina  and  the  states  bordering  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  too  well  known  of  all  mankind  to 
require  proof.  It  may  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  the 
tergiversations  of  dishonest  politicians,  to  call  to  mind  in 
how  many  instances  the  very  same  measures  have  been  at 
one  time  or  another  constitutional  or  unconstitutional 
with  them,  according  as  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
hour.     Thus,  a  protective  tariff  was   unconstitutional, 
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though  the  principle  originated  in  South  Carolina.  The 
MisKSOuri  compromise  was  unconstitutional^  though  it  was 
conceded  to  the  South  as  the  price  of  peace  ;  the  Wilmot 
proviso  was  unconstitutional,  though  it  was  approved  by 
a  Southern  President  in  the  territorial  hill  for  Oregon  ; 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  territories 
was  unconstitutional,  though  it  was  the  platform  of  the 
South  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1848  ;  and  even  in 
these  latter  years,  the  laws  suppressing  the  African  slave- 
trade  have  become  both  unconstitutional  and  oppressive, 
to  the  extent  of  justifying  violent  revolution,''*'"  though 
to  any  reader  of  ordinary  common  sense  the  Constitution 
explicitly  authorizes  their  enactment. 

In  all  this  prating  about  the  Constitution  the  latent 
design  of  traitors,  north  and  south,  has  ever  been  one  and 
the  same.  It  was,  and  is,  this  ^and  no  other,  by  artful 
sophistry  and  persistent  misrepresentation  to  alarm  the 
people  into  the  belief  that  their  rights  or  their  liberties  are 
in  danger  from  their  own  servants  ;  to  excite  them  to  un- 
reasoning fury  against  the  very  government  which  the 
Constitution  itself  has  provided  ;  and  when  at  length  the 
delirium  seems  to  have  reached  a  height  sufficient  to 
make  the  next  step  secure,  to  precipitate  them  into  a  rev- 
olution of  which  they,  the  instigators,  may  reap  the  per- 
sonal advantages,  in  the  possession  of  place,  and  power, 
and  plunder,  while  all  the  country  around  them  writhes 
in  anguish  and  welters  in  blood.  Thus  the  people  of  the 
insurgent  states  were  craftily,  but  too  successfully,  as- 
sailed on  the  side  of  their  very  virtues  ;  and  thus  they 
were  insidiously  driven,  by  appeals  to  their  patriotism  it- 
self, to  drag  down  upon  their  country  the  avalanche  of 


*  Such  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  principal  orators  at  the  last  of  the  Southern 
ommercial  conventions,  held  at  Vicksburg,  in  May,  1859. 
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ghastly  ruin  under  which  it  lies  crushed  and  bleeding  to- 
day. Shall  these  acts  be  a  second  time  successful  ? 
Shall  our  own  people,  too,  with  the  history  of  the  horri- 
ble past  before  their  eyes,  with  a  hundred  fields  yet  red 
with  their  brothers'  blood  to  tell  them  what  deadly  gifts 
are  those  which  these  Greek  givers  bring";  shall  they  de- 
liberately walk  into  the  snare  that  is  thus  spread  to  en- 
tangle them,  and  join  in  the  mad  work  of  destroying 
their  country  under  the  miserable  delusion  that  they  are 
saving  it  ?  These  questions,  Mr.  President,  may  seem 
to  many  to  betray  an  apprehension  which  has  no  reason- 
able foundation,  or  at  least  to  originate  in  an  extravagant 
exaggeration  of  the  many  omens  of  evil  with  which  the 
time  is  pregnant.  And  herein  consists  one  of  our  greatest 
dangers.  It  is  the  feeling  of  fond  security  in  which  our  loyal 
multitudes  live  on  from  day  to  day,  which  exposes  them 
to  become  the  easy  victims  of  the  traitors  who  are  plot- 
ting their  ruin.  They  go  on  buying  and  selling,  and  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
even  as  did  men  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  and  as  in  those 
days,  too,  their  first  just  sense  of  their  situation  seems 
likely  to  come  with  the  bursting  of  the  flood  which  is  to 
destroy  them.  No  man  who  has  seen  near  at  hand,  as  I 
have,  the  treachery  which  betrayed  Tennessee,  and  the 
fraud  which  delivered  Virginia  over  to  her  tormentors — 
Virginia,  once  the  proud  mother  of  states,  now  the  pliant 
tool  and  unhappy  cat's-paw  in  the  hands  of  South  Caroli- 
na— will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the  danger  of  the  loyal 
North  to-day. 

But  besides  this  wicked  and  fraudulent  abuse  of  the 
people's  reverence  for  their  political  constitution,  and 
their  jealousy  of  their  political  rights,  there  is  another  of 
tbe  arts  of  the  Southern  traitors  and  conspirators  which 
is  being  energetically,  and  not  quite  unsuccessfully,  em- 
ployed among  us.      It  is  probable  that,  however  wild 
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may  have  been  the  excitement  aroused  by  convictions  of 
imaginary  wrongs  under  the  Constitution,  this  excite- 
ment never  could  have  culminated  in  actual  open  war  had 
there  not  been  sedulously  cultivated  along  with  it  an  in- 
tensely embittered  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
people  toward  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  North.  This 
bitterness,  to  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness its  manifestations  in  its  birthplace,  is  such  as  to  defy 
all  power  of  conception.  It  is  probable  that,  since  time 
began,  there  has  never  been  an  example  of  the  hatred  of 
one  people  for  another  so  measureless  in  degree,  so  un- 
fathomable in  depth,  so  utterly  groundless  in  fact,  and  so 
intensely  absurd  in  its  alleged  causes,  as  the  hatred  of 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  people  of  the  North,  and  especially  of  New 
England.  To  foster  and  cherish,  to  exasperate  and  ex- 
acerbate, this  hatred  has  been  one  of  the  objects  to  which 
Southern  demagogues  have  for  years  past  devoted  their  most 
earnest  and  untiring  labors.  And  in  the  crisis  of  their 
criminal  conspiracy  it  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  wicked 
prevision,  and  served  them  well.  The  anger  which  is 
awakened  by  a  sense  of  wrong  has  something  noble  in  its 
character  ;  but  the  spirit  of  malignant  vindictiveness 
which  is  the  offspring  of  hatred  is  nothing  less  than  dia- 
bolical. It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  the  desire  to  vindi- 
cate their  rights  which  led  the  people  of  the  South  to  fol- 
low with  so  little^  hesitation  their  treacherous  leaders  into 
the  gulf  of  insurrection  ;  it  was  even  still  more  the  insa- 
tiable thirst  to  see  their  desire  upon  their  enemies.  And 
in  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  mass  of 
the  Southern  people  anticipated  war  as  a  consequence  of 
secession,  or  looked  forward  to  the  desolation  of  the  North 
by  fire  and  sword  borne  by  their  own  hands.  On  the 
contrary,  they  very  generally  believed  that  the  measure, 
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however  hostile  to  the  national  government  it  might  be 
in  form,  would  be  practically  peaceful  in  fact.  They  had 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  resources  of  the  North, 
of  its  power  or  of  its  spirit.  They  esteemed  it  to  be  ab- 
jectly dependent  on  them  for  the  means  of  daily  subsist- 
ence. They  said,  exultingly,  "  Let  us  refuse  our  cotton 
to  the  wretched  Yankees  and  cut  them  off  from  our  trade, 
and  in  six  months  universal  ruin  will  sweep  over  their 
whole  land.  Famishing  mobs  will  rush  frantically 
through  the  streets  of  Northern  cities  roaring  for  bread  or 
blood  ;  famishing  operatives  will  storm  the  stately  man- 
sions of  manufacturing  lords,  demanding  money  or  work  ; 
everywhere  ferocious  eyes  will  glare  upon  the  men  whom 
the  spoil  of  the  South  has  made  fat ;  everywhere  hoarse 
voices  will  be  heard  demanding  purses  or  menacing  death  ; 
the  Nemesis  which  years  of  covetousness,  robbery,  and 
political  injustice,  have  at  length  evoked,  will  wreak  a  ter- 
rible retribution  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty,  and  the  bit- 
ter wrongs  of  the  injured  and  insulted  South  will  at  last 
be  signally  avenged.'' 

There  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment. I  but  repeat  literally  what,  during  the  early  days 
of  the  rebellion,  I  heard  on  every  side  from  men  of  every 
class — from  the  self-sufficient  planter  and  from  the  "  white 
trash,"  who  are  but  slaves  of  lighter  hue,  alike — from  the 
ignorant,  and  the  stupid,  and  the  silly  of  course  ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  from  the  intelligent,  and  the  edu- 
cated, and,  on  other  subjects,  the  men  of  common  sense, 
also. 

And  it  is  one  of  the  favorite  instrumentalities  em- 
ployed by  OUT  traitors,  with  the  hope  of  a  similar  success 
here,  to  fan  the  flame  of  an  imaginary  mutual  dislike  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  They  denounce  New 
England  as  the  cause  of  a  rebellion  which  was  conceived 
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in  South  Carolina  thirty  years  ago  ;  which  became  almost 
overt  even  then ;  but  whose  authors,  frightened  for  the 
moment  from  their  purpose,  postponed  the  development 
to  a  more  favorable  hour.  That  hour  they  once  more  be- 
lieved to  have  arrived  in  1850.  At  the  last  moment  they 
became  again  alarmed.  The  popular  madness  had  not  yet 
quite  reached  the  hoped-for  height,  and  again  they  dropped 
the  half-lifted  veil.  Yet  though,  when  two  years  ago 
they  found  themselves,  through  the  perfect  organization 
which  they  had  instituted,  through  the  entire  control 
w^hich  they  possessed  of  all  the  machinery  of  state  govern- 
ments from  Virginia  to  Louisiana,  and  through  the  ac- 
tive complicity  in  their  dark  conspiracy  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  in  all  those  states,  fully  masters  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  perceived  the  time  to  be  entirely  ripe,  in 
raising  at  length  boldly  the  standard  of  open  revolt,  they 
avowed  exultingly  the  fact  thai  all  this  monstrous  trea- 
son had  been  deliberately  premeditated,  plotted,  and  ma- 
tured, during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  we  have  men  among 
us  to-day  false  enough,  and  wicked  enough,  and  brazen 
enough,  to  assert  that  the  rebellion  is  the  recent  work  of 
New  England.  And  how  did  she  accomplish  it  .^  Did 
New  England  beleaguer  a  federal  garrison  ?  Did  New 
England  fire  upon  a  federal  fortress  ?  Did  New  Eng- 
land seize  the  public  treasure  within  her  borders  ?  Did 
New  England  possess  herself  of  the  arsenals,  the  mints, 
the  custom-houses,  the  navy-yards,  the  ports  and  the  rev- 
enue-cutters upon  the  whole  line  of  coast  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
New  England  did  nothing  at  all  of  this  ;  but  New  Eng- 
land entertained  some  opinions  displeasing  to  South  Car- 
olina ;  New  England  had  really  an  old-fashioned  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  New 
England  had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press,  things  intolerable  to  South-Carolinians  and 
unknown  in  their  state  ;  and  New  England,  by  the  exer- 
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cise  of  these  rights,  sometimes  made  South  Carolina 
angry — in  fact,  very  angry  indeed.  That  an  independent 
sovereignty,  every  one  of  whose  citizens  is  a  gentleman, 
should  suffer  such  affronts  from  a  rabble  of  mud-sills,  and 
men  who  work  with  their  own  hands,  and  yet  not  be 
driven  by  an  inexorable  necessity  to  rebel  against  the  gov- 
ernment on  that  account,  is  of  course  a  preposterous  sup- 
position. There  is  no  necessity  to  pursue  the  argument. 
Yet,  while  admitting  the  exceeding  naughtiness  of  the 
culprit  section,  and  abandoning  as  hopeless  the  idea  of 
impeaching  the  energetic  action  of  states  whom  her  in- 
excusable conduct  and  more  inexcusable  convictions  and 
sentiments,  have  coerced  into  revolt,  I  will  not  do  her  the 
injustice  to  deny  the  fact,  that  in  her  errors  and  her  here- 
sies, she  is  only  censurable  in  that  she  is  behind  the  time : 
that  her  hizarre  and  mischievous  notions  are  only  the 
notions  of  Washington  and  his  contemporary  patriots, 
whose  reading  of  the  Bible  was  probably  limited,  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of  political 
and  social  science  was  obscure  and  imperfect  to  the  last 
degree  ;  that  she  is  under  the  delusion  which  seems  to 
have  guided  the  pen  of  Jefferson,  when  he  wrote  of  the 
gigantic  blot  upon  the  social  system  of  Virginia,  '^  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  remember  that  God  is 
just,  and  that  his  justice  will  not  sleep  forever  ;''  and 
that  she  partakes  of  those  strong,  but,  as  we  now  know, 
totally  unfounded  prejudices,  under  the  influence  of 
which,  Henry  Clay,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  senator 
from  Kentucky,  once  excited  at  the  same  time  the  mirth 
and  the  indignation  and  the  disgust  of  every  gentleman 
who  heard  him,  and  whose  education  had  not  been  en- 
tirely neglected,  by  making  the  extraordinary  declaration, 
^^  I  will  maintain  all  the  guaranties  which  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  slavery  where  it  exists  ;  hut  lohen  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  curse  into  soil  yet  free^  I  never  will 
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give  my  consent  to  the  monstrous  proposition — no,  Mr. 
President,  never,  never,  NEVER  !*' 

If  I  read  aright  the  indications  of  public  sentiment, 
these  assaults  upon  New  England  have  not  been  alto- 
gether without  their  effect.  The  men  >vho  originated 
them,  and  who  devote  themselves,  sleeping  and  waking, 
to  their  prosecution,  are  not  avoided,  as  it  might  be 
reasonably  expected  that  they  would  be,  by  every  respect- 
able man  whom  they  meet  in  the  streets.  The  papers 
which  daily  reek  with  them  are  not  all  promptly  thrust, 
as  decency  would  seem  to  require  that  they  should  be, 
into  the  next  cesspool,  to  rot  with  the  kindred  filth  that 
is  gathered  there.  Even  those  who  know  most  thorough- 
ly their  baseness,  and  feel  most  deeply  their  falsehood, 
manifest  little  of  the  active  indignation  which  they  ought 
to  evoke,  make  scarcely  an  effort  to  repel  the  calumnies, 
and  lift  hardly  a  finger  to  arrest  the  deadly  poison  which 
they  are  slowly  infusing  into  our  body  politic. 

Are  our  people  aware  of  the  malignity  of  this  poison  ? 
or  of  the  suddenness  with  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing its  fatal  effects  ?  If,  on  these  points,  they  need 
enlightenment,  let  them  turn  their  eyes  to  those  two  or 
three  yet  loyal  states,  whose  executive  or  legislative  au- 
thorities are  at  this  moment  almost  as  completely  in  the 
hands  of  disloyal  men,  as  were  those  of  unhappy  Tennes- 
see the  day  before  she  was  betrayed.  Let  them  ask  them- 
selves how  the  proposition  to  negotiate  a  peace  independ- 
ently of  the  national  government,  and  in  spite  of  it, 
comports  with  those  loud  denunciations  of  violations  of 
the  Constitution,  of  which  no  one  that  has  been  named 
approaches  to  this  in  flagrancy  and  daring.  Let  them 
ask  themselves  how  the  declaration  set  forth  by  a  state 
legislature,  of  a  purpose  to  resist  the  collection  of  taxes 
levied  for  objects  which  they  happen  not  to  approve, 
how  denunciations,  from  the  same  source,  of  the  military 
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measures  deemed  by  the  government  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  how  direct 
attempts,  from  the  same  source  still,  to  excite  our  armies 
in  the  field  to  insubordination  and  mutiny,  and  thus  lay 
open  all  our  frontier  to  invasion  and  ravage,  consist  with 
any  other  supposition  than  that  their  mad  and  disloyal 
authors  are  plotting  the  practical  destruction  of  the  gov- 
ernment— a  destruction  which  they  mean  to  accomplish, 
peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must. 

Precisely  the  same  machinery  is  being  employed  by 
Northern  traitors  which  was  successful  in  the  South. 
State  authorities  are  set  up  against  the  government  of 
the  whole  country.  Local  state  pride  is  enlisted.  Sec- 
tional jealousies  are  enkindled.  A  conflict  is  kept  up 
which  is  designed  to  last  long  enough  to  generate  a  degree 
of  exasperation  among  the  people  sufficient  to  render  the 
experiment  safe  ;  and  then,  suddenly,  the  central  power 
is  to  be  defied,  and  the  revolution  made  complete.  This 
method  of  inaugurating  rebellion  is  the  most  insidiously 
dangerous  that  was  ever  contrived.  It  apes  the  forms  of 
legitimate  proceeding  to  an  extent  which  imposes  on  law- 
abiding  citizens,  who  presently  find  themselves  rebels 
without  their  own  consent.  And  it  is  a  species  of  rebel- 
lion, strong  in  possession  from  the  start  of  all  the  regu- 
lar organization  of  an  established  state.  Any  unhappy 
recusants  among  a  people  so  betrayed,  are  deprived  of 
even  the  equal  chance  which,  in  rebellions  elsewhere,  be- 
long to  the  persistently  loyal,  of  striking  for  their  inde- 
pendence ;  for,  without  organization  themselves,  they  are 
surrounded,  from  the  earliest  moment,  by  an  organized 
police,  who  repress  the  first  indication  of  disafiection  by 
arrests,  imprisonments,  and  executions  under  the  forms 
of  law,  or  are  subjected  to  the  violence  of  mobs,  who 
proceed,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  authorities  them- 
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selves,  to  hang  or  mutilate  without  any  regard  to  law 
at  all. 

And  here  we  have  the  obvious  and  rational  explanation 
of  a  political  phenomenon  which  has  excited  the  special 
admiration  of  Mr.  Kussell  and  other  foreign  observers, 
viz. :  the  singular  and  beautiful  unanimity  which  the  in- 
surgent people  have  displayed  in  their  ill-omened  cause. 
Such  observers  have  even  remarked,  apparently  without 
drawing  the  unavoidable  inference,  that  this  unanimity 
extends  no  less  to  the  immigrants  and  adventurers  from 
foreign  lands,  too  recently  arrived  in  the  country  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  in  the  least  the  alleged  causes  of 
grievance,  than  to  the  people  who  are  native  and  to  the 
manor  born.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  there 
never  occurred  a  rebellion  since  history  began,  in  which 
the  insurgent  chiefs,  from  the  earliest  hour  of  their 
usurped  authority,  were  able  to  command  a  machinery  so 
comprehensive,  so  resistless,  so  thoroughly  effectual  for 
securing  unanimity  among  their  wronged  and  betrayed 
victims,  as  the  Southern  conspirators  found  ready  made 
to  their  hands  in  the  state  organizations.  Even  before 
the  melancholy  farce  of  secession  had  been  enacted  in  any 
single  state,  these  authorities  were  thoroughly  prosti- 
tuted to  the  uses  of  the  conspirators.  Citizens  who  still 
loved  their  country  were  menaced  and  insulted,  in  many  in- 
stances assaulted  with  actual  violence ;  yet  they  dared  not 
appeal  to  the  ministers  of  the  law  for  protection,  for  they 
knew  too  well  that  law  had  no  longer  any  protection  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ruffians  who  thus  com- 
menced the  work  of  preparing  a  unanimous  people  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hour  appointed,  were  as  entirely  untram- 
melled by  any  fear  of  consequences  to  themselves,  as  the 
roving  bands  of  Bedouins  who  plunder  helpless  travellers 
in  the  desert. 

In  one  particular  our  Northern  conspirators  have  an 
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advantage  over  the  Southern  traitors  whom  they  imir 
tate,  and  with  whom  they  are  possibly  in  league.  The 
Southern  people  had  no  war  upon  their  lands  ;  and  what 
made  it  chiefly  a  difficult  task  to  goad  them  into  secession 
was  the  grim  prospect  that  with  secession  war  might 
come.  We  have  a  war  existing^  whose  oppressiveness  is 
felt  by  all.  The  promise  of  peace  to  be  restored  by  de- 
stroying the  power  of  the  government  to  continue  the 
war,  is,  if  artfully  managed,  a  most  enticing  mode  of  en- 
trapping men  into  sedition.  We  see  it  now  employed 
with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry.  There  are  parts  of 
the  country  where  its  effects  have  been  already  pernicious 
to  the  last  degree.  And  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to 
confine  the  remark  exclusively  to  the  political  evil  it  has 
produced.  I  allude  no  less  to  that  monstrous  demoraliza- 
tion of  public  sentiment,  which  appears  in  the  infamous 
terms  on  which  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  unblush- 
ingly  avow  their  purpose  to  purchase  peace.  They  propose 
to  give  new  guaranties  to  slavery  ;  to  wipe  out  the  black 
and  bloody  record  of  the  past  two  years  ;  to  receive  to  their 
arms  and  to  their  bosoms  red-handed  traitors  reeking 
from  the  slaughter  of  their  own  sons  and  brothers  ;  and, 
finally,  to  expel  New  England  from  the  Union.  In  all 
this  programme,  there  is  not  a  feature,  of  which  even  so 
much  as  for  one  moment  to  think,  ought  not  to  suffuse 
the  cheek  of  any  honorable  man  or  honest  patriot  with 
the  burning  blush  of  shame.  New  guaranties  to  slavery ! 
And  what  guaranties  can  be  given  which  have  not  been 
given  already,  except  to  legalize  slavery  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  ?  There  is  no  other,  certainly,  which  the 
rebels  themselves  would  for  a  moment  consider.  Nor  are 
they  going  to  be  content  with  a  mere  legalization  on 
paper.  They  will  demand,  and  they  will  see  well  to  it, 
that  the  demand  is  realized,  that  the  legalization  shall 
be  an  actual,  visible,  tangible  fact.     And  this  is  precisely 
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what  our  Northern  conspirators  intend  to  make  it.  So 
lost  are  they  to  honor,  so  dead  to  shame,  so  steeled 
against  conscience,  so  abandoned  even  of  the  commonest 
self-respect,  that  they  stand  ready  to-day,  in  the  face  of 
all  mankind,  and  under  the  clear  illumination  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  fasten  upon  a  great  and  free  people 
the  ineffable,  indelible,  and  damning  disgrace  of  delib- 
erately and  intentionally  engrafting  upon  their  political 
institutions  that  relic  of  primeval  barbarism,  that  loath- 
some monument  of  the  brutality  and  ferocity  of  the 
ages  of  darkness,  that  monster  injustice — cursed  of  all 
Christian  men  and  hated  of  Grod — domestic  slavery. 
History  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  the 
gigantic  crime  here  meditated,  or  the  immeasurable  base- 
ness which  suggested  it.  Traitors  have  been  false  to 
their  country  before  ;  but  here  are  traitors  who  have  con- 
trived to  be  false  at  once  to  their  country,  to  civilization, 
to  humanity,  and  to  God.  Let  them  be  successful,  and 
America  will  become  the  just  object  of  the  scorn  and  de- 
rision, the  contempt  and  loathing,  of  all  civilized  man- 
kind while  time  endures.  Hitherto,  the  vast  system  of 
serfdom,  within  her  limits,  has  been  excused  to  her  as  her 
misfortune,  rather  than  severely  censured  as  her  fault. 
To  inherit  the  burthen  and  the  curse,  and  to  perpetuate 
it  when  relief  seemed  hopeless,  was  certainly  not  a  crime  ; 
but  deliberately  to  choose  it,  to  introduce  it,  to  welcome 
it  where  it  had  no  existence  before,  surely  this  is  ''  the 
sum  of  all  villanies.'^  And  if  anything  could  possibly 
be  wanting  to  the  blackness  of  the  guilt  or  the  immen- 
sity of  the  baseness  of  such  an  act,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  motive  for  which  it  is  to  be  done,  and  in  the  chain  of 
incidental  humiliations  which  it  draws  after  it.  The  aim 
is  to  purchase  peace  with  rebels  at  any  cost ;  and  to  this 
end  it  is  shamelessly  proposed  to  yield  them  more  than 
they  demanded  when  they  took  up  arms  ;  to  humble  be- 
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fore  them  the  majesty  of  the  government ;  to  surrender, 
in  fact,  substantially,  the  very  government  itself  into 
their  hands  ;  and,  with  a  meanness  of  spirit  which  has 
no  example  among  nations,  to  accept  for  Northern  free- 
men the  menial  position  which  Southern  arrogance  has 
assigned  them,  and  to  acknowledge  those  insolent  lords 
of  the  lash  to  be  their  natural  masters.  And  all  this, 
without  any  compensation  for  those  stupendous  sacrifices 
which  this  wronged  and  insulted  nation  has  made  of  its 
wealth  and  its  life  ;  without  any  expiation  for  the  myriad 
murders  for  which  the  authors  of  this  horrible  war  are 
responsible  ;  without  any  provision  of  relief  from  the 
mountain  of  debt  which  it  has  rolled  up  ;  without,  in 
short,  any  return  whatever,  for  the  humiliation  to  which 
we  subject  ourselves,  except  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
being  merely  kicked  and  spit  upon,  instead  of  being 
menaced  with  fire  and  sword. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  proposition  to  expel  New 
England  ?  Coming,  as  it  does,  from  men  whose  watch- 
word is  '^  The  Union  as  it  was,''  it  affords  the  happiest 
of  practical  commentaries  on  their  truth  and  their  hones- 
ty. The  Union  as  it  was  with  six  of  the  states  omitted — 
four  of  them  being  of  the  original  thirteen  by  which  the 
Union  was  formed  !  And  this  proposition,  moreover, 
comes  from  the  champions,  par  excellence,  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.  Men  who  writhe  with 
an  anguish  not  to  be  told  at  the  bare  thought  that  a  reb- 
el's title  to  his  property  may  be  impaired  by  the  innocent 
fact  of  his  waging  war  against  the  government,  propose, 
with  a  deliberate  assurance  worthy  of  all  admiration,  to 
deprive  six  entire  states — say  some  three  to  four  millions 
of  loyal  citizens — of  every  right  which  they  possess  under 
the  Constitution. 

But  apart  from  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  this  proposi- 
tion, or  worse  than  that,  the  villany   and  the  treason 
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lurking  beneath  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  embodies 
an  unintentional  compliment  to  the  New  England  states, 
the  highest  which  men  without  principle,  men  without 
honor,  men  without  patriotism,  could  possibly  pay  her. 
Assuming  it  to  be  possible — and  for  making  such  an  as- 
sumption, even  for  a  moment,  I  very  humbly  solicit  par- 
don, in  advance,  of  the  states  concerned — but  assuming 
it  to  be  possible  that  the  remaining  states,  as  yet  non- 
slaveholding,  could  yield  themselves  to  the  deep  degrada- 
tion which  these  men  are  preparing  for  them,  the  conspir- 
ators perceive,  by  intuition,  that  such  states  could  no 
longer  be  fit  society  for  New  England.  The  thought  that 
New  England  herself  could  possibly  stoop  to  the  same 
shameful  level — that  any  cajolery  could  inveigle,  or  any 
hope  of  gain  could  corrupt,  or  any  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger could  intimidate  her  to  sully  her  yet  unspotted  gar- 
ments with  the  moral  filth  in  which  they  will  have  con- 
demned themselves  to  wallow,  never  once  crosses  their 
minds.  If  it  did  why  should  they  reject  her  ?  If  New 
England  could  be  mean  enough,  and  cringing  enough,  and 
servile  enough,  and  morally  despicable  enough,  to  do 
what  these  shameless  plotters  design  that  her  sister  states 
shall  do,  would  she  not  be  worth  having  ?  If  she  would 
bend  her  proud  neck  meekly  to  the  yoke,  would  she  not 
be  a  useful  beast  of  burden  ?  If  she  would  but  trem- 
blingly kiss  the  rod  held  out  to  smite  her,  would  she  not 
make  a  valuable  slave  ?  Compared  in  any  point  of  view, 
six  states  like  South  Carolina  are  not  worth  the  sixth 
part  of  one  like  Massachusetts  ;  and  if  Massachusetts 
and  her  sister  states  of  New  England  could  be  moulded  to 
their  will,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  these 
reckless  conspirators,  who  are  as  mercenary  and  mean  as 
they  are  unprincipled  and  base,  would  lightly  throw  her 
away  ?  But  such  a  thought  never  occurs  to  them.  New 
England  thanks  them  for  it.     So  wide  is  the  gulf  that 
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stretches  between  her  and  them,  that  there  is  but  one 
conceivable  favor  they  could  render  her,  and  they  have 
rendered  it  ;  it  is  that  they  should  never  so  much  as 
imagine  that  this  gulf  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  made 
a  hair's  breadth  less. 

New  England  does  not  intend  to  be  left  out  of  the 
Union.  New  England  does  not  intend  that  the  Union 
shall  be  humbled  at  the  feet  of  rebels,  or  prostituted  to 
the  base  uses  of  the  slaveholding  power.  New  England 
does  not  believe  that  her  noble  sister  states  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  or  of  the  lakes,  or  of  the  great  Northwest,  will 
permit  themselves  to  be  subjected  to  the  ignominy  which 
these  traitors  are  preparing  for  them  ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  if  these  her  strong  convictions,  if  this  her  firm 
confidence,  shall  prove  to  be  unfounded  ;  if  this  deep  dis- 
grace which  is  now  only  threatened  shall  prove  to  be  a 
reality  ;  if  all  the  free  millions  between  her  and  the  set- 
ting sun  are  to  shrivel  into  dastards  ;  and  the  lash  of  the 
slave-driver  is  to  become  a  familiar  sound  upon  the  blue 
shores  of  Erie  and  upon  the  green  banks  of  the  Hudson  ; 
then  no  formal  act  of  exclusion  will  be  necessary  ;  no 
barricade  of  paper  need  be  erected  ;  no  barrier  of  bayonets 
need  be  arrayed,  to  keep  New  England  out  of  a  Union  so 
black  with  guilt,  so  steeped  in  infamy  as  this  Union  will 
have  become.  No,  indeed !  the  difficulty  in  such  a  case 
would  rather  be  to  keep  New  England  in  !  Loyal  to  the 
government,  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  loyal  to  every  duty 
which  she  owes  to  her  sister  states,  she  will  do  anything, 
and  suff'er  anything,  except  be  false  to  honor  and  to  God, 
before  she  will  relinquish  one  right  which  belongs  to  her  un- 
der the  Constitution,  or  permit  the  dissolution  of  the 
sacred  bond  which  makes  all  these  states  one.  But  when 
the  Constitution  itself  is  practically  abrogated,  and  among 
the  faithless  she  alone  remains  faithful  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man right  which  it  was  designed  to  protect,  she  will  re- 
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pudiate  with  scorn  and  indignation  all  political  connection 
or  association  whatever,  no  matter  how  urgently  her  al- 
liance may  be  sought,  with  the  miscreants  who  will  thus 
have  murdered  Freedom  in  her  own  temple. 

Ah,  yes,  traitors,  you  do  well  to  announce  in  advance 
your  purpose  to  exclude  New  England  !  Be  assured 
that,  if  you  did  not  do  so,  she  would  most  unhesitatingly 
and  most  unceremoniously  exclude  you.  And  in  the 
event  of  such  a  separation  who  would  be  the  loser  ?  Not 
New  England,  certainly.  Her  political  importance  might 
be  abridged,  her  wealth  diminished,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  greatly  grand,  more  magnificent  in  moral  sublimity, 
than  the  attitude  she  would  hold  before  the  nations — con- 
demned to  isolation  for  her  love  of  liberty  !  And  no  ra- 
diance could  shine  more  lustrously  than  the  light  of  her 
unspotted  purity,  as,  to  the  eyes  of  civilized  Europe  it 
would  appear  relieved  upon  the  dark  ocean  of  political 
iniquity  rolling  beyond  !  What  then,  though,  from  the 
rupture  of  ancient  ties,  and  the  hostile  legislation  of  for- 
mer friends,  her  material  interests  might  and  would 
doubtless  deeply  suffer — ^her  very  sacrifices  would  consti- 
tute her  highest  glory,  and  would  only  swell  the  exulta- 
tion with  which  her  steadfast  sons  would  shout  to  the 
appalled  witnesses  of  a  nation's  moral  death,  '^  Be  not  dis- 
mayed ;  Freedom  still  lives  ;  her  home  is  yet  here  !'* 

But  no  such  separation  is  possible.  The  people  of  Il- 
linois, the  people  of  Indiana,  the  people  of  Ohio,  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  ignominy  into  which  the  dark  con- 
spirators in  those  states  are  plotting  to  entrap  them. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  vast  majority 
among  them  possess  as  lofty  a  sense  of  self-respect,  and 
as  devoted  a  love  of  freedom,  as  the  people  of  New 
England.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  are  but  another  New  England  transplanted 
to  Western  soil  ?     It  is  not  from  the  people  themselves, 
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by  any  means,  that  the  danger  which,  as  I  believe,  im- 
pends over  us  to-day,  proceeds.  It  is  from  those  men 
who  have,  to  a  great  extent,  secured  control  of  the  power- 
ful machinery  by  which  the  people  may  be  first  betrayed, 
and  then  coerced.  The  people  of  Tennessee  were  largely 
loyal  to  the  Union — loyal  in  the  proportion,  at  least,  of 
two  to  one — when,  in  defiance  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
in  utter  disregard  of  those  outwardly  decorous  forms 
which  rebellion  had,  up  to  that  time,  observed,  it  was,  by 
its  own  legislature,  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  revolution, 
and  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  despotism  organized 
at  Montgomery.  Our  danger  to-day  is  from  a  similar 
species  of  legislative  usurpation.  Not  that  I  believe  that 
such  usurpation  could  be  successful  in  Illinois  as  it  was 
in  Tennessee ;  but  that  the  conspirators,  sanguine  that 
it  might  be  so,  may  be  tempted,  should  opportunity 
seem  to  favor  the  madness,  to  strike  the  hazardous  blow. 
But  though  an  act  like  this  would,  beyond  a  question, 
result  in  a  manner  to  astonish  and  confound  its  perpetra- 
tors, though  it  would  rouse  the  sleeping  lion  of  the 
Northwest  to  hunt  them  from  the  soil  they  had  dis- 
graced, and  drive  them  howling  to  their  own  place  be- 
yond the  Tennessee  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
civil  war  which  it  would  temporarily  inaugurate  upon 
our  own  soil,  would  seriously  embarrass  the  government 
in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  already  existing  rebellion,  and 
would  so  far  weaken  our  armies,  as  to  enable  the  South- 
ern insurgents  to  remove  the  scene  of  conflict  from  their 
own  exhausted  territory  to  ours.  And  this  is  the  result 
which,  next  to  a  complete  success  immediately  secured, 
our  Northern  traitors  chiefly  desire.  With  the  invasion 
of  the  North  by  the  Southern  armies  must,  in  their 
view,  shortly  come  one  of  two  things — either  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  substitution  of 
the   Kichmond  for  the  Washington  government — after 
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which  will  come  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union^  with 
special  attention  to  the  case  of  New  England^  as  already 
set  forth  ;  or  else  a  peace  accepted  by  the  government  at 
Washington  at  the  dictation  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  in 
which  the  independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  is 
to  be  acknowledged,  with  boundaries  fixed  by  itself. 

And  this  is  our  danger  at  this  moment.  It  is  the  dan- 
ger of  the  time.  Our  armies  were  never  so  strong  as 
they  are  now.  Our  navy  never  was  so  efficient.  If  the 
operations  in  progress  are  slow,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
sure.  The  resources  of  the  rebels  have  been  stretched  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion.  Every  man  and  boy  capable 
of  bearing  arms  among  them  has  been  driven  into  the 
field  by  the  most  sweeping  and  merciless  conscription  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  natural  sources  of  nitre  which  exist 
within  their  borders  are  capable  of  but  a  limited  supply, 
and  yield  probably  at  present  not  a  tithe  of  what  they 
need  ;  while  a  blockade,  more  severe  than  ever  before, 
effectually  neutralizes  the  efforts  of  foreign  sympathizers 
for  their  relief  It  is  morally  impossible  that  we  should 
fail,  from  this  time  forward,  steadily  to  gain  upon  the  in- 
surrection, until  it  is  effectually  crushed  out,  extin- 
guished, dead  and  buried.  But  this  implies  and  requires 
that  while  our  armies  are  busy  in  the  field,  and  our  navy 
along  our  coast  and  rivers,  pushing  back,  inch  by  inch, 
the  rebel  battalions,  and  extending  steadily  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  legitimate  government  over  reconquered  soil, 
we  should  not  permit  a  new  rebellion  to  burst  forth  in 
their  rear,  to  break  up  their  base  of  operations,  and  cut 
off  their  sources  of  supplies. 

The  situation  of  things,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  not,  in 
my  view,  one  for  the  evils  or  dangers  of  which — and  they 
are  certainly  grave — you  can  justly  be  held  responsible  ; 
nor  are  they  evils  or  dangers  which  it  would  appear  to  be 
quite  in  your  power  to  control.     They  are  evils  and  dan- 
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gers  which,  can  only  be  removed  or  neutralized  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  good  men  and  loyal  men  everywhere^,  to 
expose,  disarm,  and  trample  under  foot  the  treason  which 
is  lurking  even  in  the  capitals  of  loyal  states,  watching 
the  favorable  moment  to  betray  the  sacred  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  of  liberty  in  its  own  home.  If  all  such  men 
will  but  realize  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  simply  ac- 
quit themselves  of  their  duty,  the  symptoms  in  the  polit- 
ical sky,  which  now  so  justly  excite  anxiety  and  alarm, 
will  speedily  disappear.  If  they  will  not,  it  passes  hu- 
man prescience  to  tell,  in  what  condition  another  twelve- 
month may  find  our  unhappy  country. 

But  should  the  worst  arrive,  and  should  a  revolution- 
ary chaos  swallow  up  this  majestic  political  fabric,  bury- 
ing in  its  ruins  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  race  for 
ages  ;  I,  for  one,  desire  to  enter  my  protest  in  advance 
against  any  such  inscription  upon  the  page  of  future  his- 
tory, as  that  in  which  your  former  correspondent,  whom 
I  have  quoted,  has  foreshadowed  the  verdict  of  posterity 
upon  the  calamities  of  this  miserable  period.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  such  verdict  wall  be  recorded  there.  If  I 
might  be  permitted,  in  my  turn,  to  glance  down  the  vista 
of  time,  and  to  interpret  the  characters  in  which  I  seem 
to  see  the  fatal  narrative  traced,  my  version  of  the  ca- 
lamity and  its  causes  would  run  somewhat  thus  : 

"  The  year  1862  opened  auspiciously  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  Its  arms  were  everywhere  successful — every- 
where its  flag  advanced.  Disastrously  defeated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  the  rebels  has- 
tily withdrew  from  all  their  advanced  posts  in  the  West, 
and  fell  back  to  the  borders  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
The  important  city  of  Nashville  fell.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant towns  and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of 
the  Gulf  were  captured  and  held  by  the  federal  forces. 
The  great  navy-yards  of  Norfolk  and  Pensacola  were  re- 
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covered.  The  Union  flag  waved  once  more  over  New  Or- 
leans. The  whole  Mississippi  river,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  point,  passed  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
federal  flotillas.  In  view  of  these  multiplied  disasters 
the  rebels  were  seized  with  dismay.  Hopeless  discourage- 
ment appeared  in  every  countenance.  Their  wretched 
people,  left  to  themselves,  would  speedily  have  abandoned 
the  conflict.  But  the  leaders,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
urgency  of  the  crisis,  resisted  with  the  obstinacy  of  men 
who  see  the  gallows  staring  them  in  the  face.  They  re- 
sorted to  a  conscription  sweeping  and  merciless  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  in  all  the  history  of  tyrannies.  They  pur- 
sued and  punished  the  disaffected  with  a  vindictiveness 
which  appalled  and  crushed  out  opposition.  Thus  insub- 
ordination was  promptly  checked,  and  their  rapidly  re- 
cruited armies  soon  found  themselves  numerically  superi- 
or to  the  forces  opposed  to  them.  Then,  in  turn,  the 
federals  were  at  some  points  driven  back.  A  series  of 
disasters  in  Virginia  unreasonably  discouraged  a  portion 
of  the  American  people,  and  furnished  to  secret  sympa- 
thizers with  the  rebellion,  of  whom  there  were  always 
many  in  the  loyal  states,  a  favorable  opportunity  to  ex- 
cite, by  all  the  insidious  arts  which  demagogues  know 
how  to  employ,  discontent  with  the  administration.  It 
was  not  very  difficult  to  mould  a  popular  chagrin,  not 
unnatural  under  public  reverses,  into  disaffection  toward 
the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  ;  nor  very 
much  more  so  to  turn  against  the  government  itself  the 
disaffection  which  was  at  first  directed  toward  men. 
Accordingly,  although  the  President,  by  wise  and  prudent 
measures,  soon  succeeded  in  correcting  all  the  evils  which 
had  accrued  from  previous  disasters,  and  had  so  ordered 
affairs  as  to  insure,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  early 
and  complete  triumph  of  the  Union  arms,  yet,  precisely 
at  this  critical  juncture,  his  plans  were  totally  disconcert- 
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ed  and  his  power  completely  paralyzed  by  a  new  rebellion 
suddenly  outbursting  in  the  Northern  states.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  history  is  soon  written.  Civil  war  pres- 
ently raged  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  East  was  arrayed  against  the  West^  and  a  party  in 
the  West  was  in  secret  alliance  with  the  South.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Union  armies  in  the  Southern  states  became 
most  critical.  They  fell  back^  closely  followed  by  the 
Southern  insurgents.  "Washington  was  lost.  The  cen- 
tral government  was  broken  up.  The  Union  was  prac- 
tically dissolved.  Soon,  in  the  confusion  which  followed, 
the  component  elements  of  this  once  magnificent  nation- 
ality became  so  bitterly  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each 
other  as  to  render  reconstruction  hopeless,  and  thus  the 
greatest  republic  of  ancient  or  modern  times  miserably 
perished.'' 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  record  of  our  downfall  is  to  be 
written,  it  will,  as  I  most  sincerely  believe,  be  written  in 
terms  like  these.  But  I  will  not  yet  believe  that  it  is  to 
be  written  at  all.  My  faith  is  yet  strong  in  the  virtue  of 
the  people.  If  it  were  equally  strong  in  their  vigilance, 
or  in  their  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  they  have  so  much 
at  stake,  I  should  have  no  misgivings.  Still  hope  pre- 
dominates over  apprehension  ;  and  when,  to  human  view, 
the  clouds  around  us  seem  darkest  my  trust  is  in  Grod. 
Surely  He  cannot  permit  this  giant  iniquity  to  triumph  ! 
Surely  He  ivill  reward  our  patience  and  our  perseverance 
at  last.  Surely  the  time  cannot  be  distant  when  He  will 
restore  to  us  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  along  with 
peace  will  give  us  back  our  country,  and  our  whole  undi- 
vided country. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
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DISCOURSE, 


Rom.  13:  1—7. 

"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  pow- 
er but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Whoso- 
ever therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  ru- 
lers are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs 
be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake.  For, 
for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also  :  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  at- 
tending continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore  to  all 
their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  5  custom  to  whom  custom ; 
fear  to  whom  fear  ;  honor  to  whom  honor.'' 

The  existence  of  a  country  and  a  government  is 
distinctly  recognized  in  the  Scriptures  under  consid- 
eration. This  government,  and  all  the  power  to  ad- 
minister it  are  referred  to  God,  as  their  author: 
"There  is  no  power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.''  Resistance  to  this  power, 
therefore,  is  resistance  to  God,  and  as  such  will  be 
punished.  The  design  of  government  is  to  promote 
the  highest  good  of  the  governed.  "He  is  the  min- 
ister of  God  to  thee  for  good.  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works  but  to  the  evil''     The  reason 
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of  this  position  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  without 
government,  there  would  be  anarchy,  or  the  isola- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  in  either  contingency,  so- 
ciety would  be  destroyed.  For  in  the  one  case, 
there  would  be  no  protection  of  property  or  of  life, 
and  therefore  there  could  be  no  progress,  but  de- 
generacy to  utter  extinction:  and  in  the  other, 
there  could  be  no  step  made  beyond  the  individual, 
and  with  him  the  race  would  perish.  The  sacrifi- 
ces therefore,  which  are  demanded  of  the  subject, 
such  as  taxes,  personal  labor  and  suffering,  and 
whatever  else  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  and 
well-being  of  the  government,  are  required  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  subjects,  as  they  also  directly 
promote  the  glory  of  God. 

Obedience  is  enjoined  for  two  reasons,  for  wrath 
and  for  conscience'  sake  —  the  one  having  respect 
to  God,  and  the  other  to  the  government.  The 
violator  of  law  will  be  punished,  because  he  sins 
against  God,  and  is  injuring  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  He  is  employing  his  powers,  of  whatever 
kind,  in  pulling  down  and  destroying  what  God  and 
the  people  have  built  up.  If  there  be  a  combina- 
tion to  resist,  or  to  overthrow  the  government  with- 
out adequate  reasons,  and  it  be  successful,  God  will 
punish  the  rebellious  in  his  own  time  and  way,  as  he 
punished  his  own  people  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the 
nations  that  oppressed  them. 

We  reach  the  same  conclusions,  by  considering 
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the  teachings  of  Natural  Religion.  God  has  made 
man  social.  Society  therefore  is  necessary,  both  to 
his  happiness  and  his  very  existence.  Government 
is  the  instrument  by  which  society  perpetuates  itself, 
and  carries  forward  the  purposes  of  God  in  refer- 
ence to  man.  The  form  of  government  is  accident- 
al and  not  necessary.  It  may  be  monarchical,  or 
republican,  or  mixed.  It  may  change  with  the  im- 
provement of  man  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Thus  the  government  of 
the  children  of  Israel  passed  from  a  Theocracy  to  a 
Monarchy,  and  the  Enghsh  government  from  an  ab- 
solute to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  our  own  govern- 
ment from  the  government  of  the  States  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people.  The  Constitution  contains 
the  principles  of  the  government,  and  the  laws  are 
based  upon,  and  are  the  exponents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  majority  rules,  because,  where  all  are 
equal  in  rights,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
rights  of  the  few  are  of  greater  value  than  the 
rights  of  the  many.  For  the  minority  therefore  to 
claim  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  majority,  to 
take  of  the  common  fund,  and  to  appropriate  of  the 
common  treasury,  whatever  it  may  conveniently 
seize,  whether  it  be  money  or  munitions  of  war, 
forts,  ships,  or  territory,  is  a  case  of  robbery  and 
theft,  as  well  as  of  rebeUion,  punishable  with  the 
highest  penalties  of  the  law.  The  majority  there- 
fore, adopts    the   Constitution,    and   when    neccs- 
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sary,  alters   it,  in   accordance  with  its  own  provi- 
sions. 

Whilst  the  majority  thus  rules,  it  must  be  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  Constitution,  giving  to  the  minor- 
ity equal  rights  with  themselves ;  and  the  minority 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  be  rigidly  observed,  both  in  the  enact- 
ment and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  All  are 
born  under  the  Constitution,  or  come  in  from  with- 
out, with  equal  rights,  according  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  reciprocity.  No  other  account  can  be  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  law  of  reciprocity,  except  the 
will  of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  and  his  blessed  word.  This  law  is  express- 
ed in  the  following  terms,  and  commends  itself  to  all 
people,  and  in  all  countries  as  divine  :  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself^'  "All  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  Society  therefore,  has  a  right, 
derived  from  God,  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  em- 
ploy all  such  means  as  are  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  reciprocity  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
For  the  same  reason  society  possesses  the  right  to 
use  all  necessary  measures  to  ward  off  the  evils 
which  endanger  its  existence  or  healthy  action. 
For,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  society  should  ex- 
ist, as  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  then  also  is  it  his 
will  that  it  should  continue  and  prosper.  Hence  is 
derived  the  right  of  society  to  punish  violators  of 
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law,  who  are  violators  of  the  law  of  reciprocity^ 
Hence  the  right  to  fine,  imprison,  confiscate  proper 
ty,  and  take  away  hfe  itself.  When  therefore  the 
violators  of  law  are  many,  and  combine  their  powers 
in  armed  rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
threaten  its  destruction,  it  is  clearly  right,  and  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  highest  duty  for  the  govern- 
ment to  employ  all  its  resources  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellion, and  to  punish  the  rebels.  For  without  gov- 
ernment there  can  be  no  society  arid  no  happiness. 
If  rebellion  be  successful,  the  government  thus 
formed  must  pursue  the  same  course  in  order  to  se- 
cure its  existence.  The  changes  therefore,  which 
are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  rebellion  generally,  are 
productive  of  no  good  but  rather  of  increased  evils. 
Thus  teach  reason  and  religion.  Thus  did  God 
teach  his  ancient  people.  They  were  of  all  people 
the  most  tenaciously  attached  to  their  country  and 
their  government.  This  is  shown  in  their  captivity 
and  their  restoration,  in  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  to  this  day.  Their  lang- 
uage was  and  is  now,  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusa- 
lem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do 
not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth.  If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy.''' 

Now,  this  love  of  country  thus  expressed,  is  the 
feehng,  and  the  acting  out  of  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  Patriotism.     I  have  presented  in  a  few  words  the 
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finidamental  principles  of  civil  society  and  govern- 
ment, as  taught  by  natural  and  revealed  religion,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  is  the  will  of  God  on 
this  subject^  and  to  make  it  evident  that  Christian 
patriotism  has  its  foundation  deeply  laid  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  in  the  word  of  God.  We  direct 
your  attention  therefore,  as  a  closing  exercise  of  the 
session,  to  Christian  Patriotism, 

We  have  a  country  given,  and  secured  to  us  un- 
til now,  by  a  munificent  Providence.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  no  country  in  modern  times  has  the  hand  of 
God  been  more  clearly  seen.  It  was  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  from  civil  and  rehgious 
persecution.  The  oppressed  of  all  lands  rejoiced 
in  the  intelligence,  that  a  new  continent  was  discov- 
ered, and  a  new  country,  where  the  people  wearied 
and  harassed  by  injustice,  could  find  rest.  We  have 
a  government  the  most  mild  and  equitable  in  the 
world,  based  upon  the  law  of  reciprocity,  having  the 
equality  of  rights  distinctly  stated  in  the  declarative 
act,  and  recognized  in  the  different  articles  of  the 
Constitution.  Its  laws  have  grown  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  are  conformed,  as  nearly  as  human 
imperfection  will  permit,  to  its  equitable  principles. 
Until  this  year,  from  her  establishment  as  a  nation, 
her  career  has  been  one  of  unexampled  growth  and 
prosperity.  In  her  agricultural  products,  in  inven- 
tive genius  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  nature 
to  the  useful  arts,  in  her  mineral  productions,  and 
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her  commerce,  external  and  internal,  she  stood 
alone  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  name 
was  a  passport,  and  her  flag  a  protection  through- 
out the  civiUzed  world.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
looked  upon  her  with  admiration,  for  here  was  exhi- 
bited the  spectacle,  never  before  witnessed,  of  a 
people  without  a  standing  army,  or  a  floating  navy, 
by  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  governing  them- 
selves ;  and  as  they  beheld,  the  down-trodden  milli- 
ons longed,  with  a  desire  inexpressible  to  share  in 
her  blessedness.  We  have  a  country  and  a  govern- 
ment to  love  and  to  rejoice  in,  not  as  the  creation  of 
our  own  genius,  or  the  production  of  our  own  indus- 
try, but  the  gift  and  kind  providence  of  a  gracious 
God.  Such  a  country  and  such  a  government  are 
worthy  of  the  aflfections  and  the  services  of  those 
who  enjoy  their  benefits.  Our  Patriotism  then  will 
be  manifested  in  laboring  m  this  country  and  gov- 
ernment to  promote,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  great 
end  of  society ;  to  devote  to  this  object  the  ener- 
gies of  our  minds  and  bodies ;  to  suflfer  as  well  as 
to  do,  and  if  need  be,  to  die.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
pursuing  a  course,  as  clearly  ascertained  as  can  be, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Because,  we 
are  thus  seeking  to  promote  his  glory  and  the  great- 
est good  of  the  people.  We  are  maintaining  unob- 
structed the  word  and  the  worship  of  God,  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  civil  and  rehgious  lib- 
erty, the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  the  equality  of  the 
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rights  of  all,  without  respect  of  persons,  under  the 
Constitution.  In  a  word,  we  are  laboring  to  secure 
a  state  of  society,  in  which  God  will  be  honored  by 
society,  and  the  individual  in  his  rights  social,  civil 
and  religious,  will  be  protected  as  completely  as  our 
imperfect  nature  will  permit.     This  I  call 

Christian  Patriotism.  How  may  we  best  promote 
this  most  desirable  end  ? 

1.  The  Christian  patriot  must  be  governed  by 
Christian  principles.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
society,  as  constituted  by  God,  is  the  great  law  of 
Reciprocity,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'' 
The  word  of  God  therefore,  is  fundamental  to 
Christian  patriotism.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  a  man 
out  of  the  category  of  this  patriotism,  that  he  re- 
jects the  word  of  God  as  a  rule  of  action,  and  es- 
tablishes one  of  his  own.  If  we  believe  in  a  Crea- 
tor and  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  Universe,  who 
is  perfect,  and  from  whom  all  human  excellency  has 
been  derived,  and  by  whom  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals are  controlled,  then  are  we  bound  by  reason 
and  common  sense  to  receive  the  teachings  of  his 
word  as  infallible.  If  we  reject  the  authority  of  his 
word,  then  have  we  no  guide  to  direct  us  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  everywhere  encompass  our  path. 
Nations  ancient  and  modern  have  prospered,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  were  governed  by  this  word. 
Heathen  nations  have  perished  because  they  refused 
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to  receive  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  professedly 
Christian  nations  have  been  oppressed  and  have 
suffered  from  grievious  waxs^  because  they  have  de- 
parted from  the  great  principles  of  God's  word. 
Thus  God's  ancient  people,  whenever  and  so  long  as 
they  served  him,  prospered.  When  they  forsook 
him  and  served  graven  images,  they  were  conquered 
by  their  enemies  and  carried  into  captivity.  The 
Christian  nations  of  Europe;  because  they  rejected 
God's  word  as  a  guide,  and,  trusting  in  an  arm  of 
flesh,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  mad 
ambition  and  the  lust  of  conquest,  have  been  em- 
broiled in  constant  wars,  and  as  a  consequence, 
have  been  demoralized,  and  oppressed  with  burden- 
some taxes.  Our  own  beloved  country  is  a  sufferer 
from  the  same  cause.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  evils,  under  which  we  are  now  suf- 
fering, are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  neglect  of 
Christian  principles,  in  the  conduct  both  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  rulers.  If  we  were  permitted  to  refer 
to  particular  cases,  we  would  point  to  the  rancor  of 
political  parties,  proscription  from  office,  the  false 
representations  of  our  newspapers,  the  corruption 
in  public  office,  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility, of  electing  men  of  established  Christian  char- 
acter to  important  offices  in  the  government.  These 
facts  indicate  the  low  state  of  spirituality  among  us 
as  a  people,  and  the  little  respect  which  is  paid  to 
the  word  of  God,  in  tlie  administration  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  people, 
in  their  political  relations  to  each  other.  Perhaps  a 
stronger  fact  than  any  which  has  been  stated,  and 
one  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  the 
course  pursued  by  several  heads  of  departments 
and  members  of  congress,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  who  were  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  the  government,  in  deliberately  employing  the 
great  power,  put  into  their  hands  for  the  welfare  of 
the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  it, 
abstracting  funds  from  the  public  treasury,  removing 
ships,  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  and  seeking, 
and  successfully  too,  to  seduce  officers  high  and  low 
in  the  army  and  the  navy  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  government,  and  all  this  whilst  sustained  and 
hberally  paid  by  the  government  which  they  were 
seeking  to  destroy.  If  there  is  anything  which  can 
yet  more  clearly  indicate  the  low  degree  of  spiritu- 
ality and  neglect  of  the  word  of  God  which  we  have 
reached,  it  is  that  professedly  good  men,  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  all 
over  this  land,  justify  this  course,  and  pronounce  it 
right  I  know  not  how  such  sentiments  can  be  en- 
tertained, much  less  expressed,  for  they  seem  to  me 
to  indicate  a  most  impudent  mockery  of  justice,  and 
of  all  the  rights  which  men  hold  dear  in  society,  and 
at  variance  with  all  that  reason,  or  nature,  or  reve- 
lation teaches  to  be  just  and  right. 

%    The  Christian  patriot  must  exercise  self-gov- 
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ernment  This  enables  him  to  bear  patiently  what- 
ever self-denial  and  sacrifice  he  is  summoned  to  en- 
dure for  his  country,  assured  that  he  is  in  it  honor- 
ing God,  and  benefitting  man.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  obedience  in  the  family,  the  Church  and  the 
State.  He,  who  is  incapable  of  governing  himself, 
has  no  power  of  judging  impartially,  and  is  an  un- 
safe depository  of  an  important  trust.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  inordinate  passions,  or  is  ha- 
ble  to  be  influenced  by  prejudice  or  prepossession, 
and  therefore,  is  incapable  of  discharging  aright  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  citizen.  As  he  is  unrehable 
in  judging,  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  unsafe  in  ru- 
ling. He,  who  cannot  rule  himself,  possesses  no 
power  by  which  he  can  rule  his  neighbor.  Men  of 
this  sort,  professed  patriots  and  loud  in  their  expres- 
sions of  attachment  to  their  country,  are  they,  who 
are  partisans  in  politics,  bigots  in  religion,  and  en- 
thusiasts in  any  enterprise  in  which  self  may  be  ex- 
alted. From  this  class  come  those  who,  as  children 
and  pupils,  are  disobedient,  as  citizens  riotous,  as 
soldiers  insubordinate,  and  as  officers  traitors.  The 
foundation  of  all  excellency  in  action,  intellectual 
and  physical,  is  laid  in  self-control :  In  which  the 
passions  and  desires  are  hushed,  and  the  intellect, 
undisturbed  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  thought, 
pursues  her  way  and  reaches  the  desired  conclusion, 
and  from  which  the  active  powers  proceeding,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  will,  accomplish  the  pur- 
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posed  end.  Only  under  self-control  is  a  man  capa 
ble  of  bringing  forth,  and  of  directing  aright  the 
powers  which  are  in  him;  and  he,  though  mighty  in 
his  natural  and  acquired  powers,  if  uncontrolled,  is 
but  a  pigmy,  when  brought  into  conflict  with  a  fee- 
ble  man  self-controlled.  Thus  the  successful  lead- 
ers of  Senates  and  assemblies,  of  armies  and  na- 
vies, the  men  who  have  led  the  councils  of  their 
country  to  glorious  issues,  and  their  armies  from 
victory  to  victory,  controlled  others,  because  they 
controlled  themselves. 

3.  The  Christian  patriot  submits  to  all  lawfully 
constituted  authorities.  For  this  he  has  been  pre- 
pared, however  unpleasant  it  may  be,  by  self-govern- 
ment. He  examines  into  the  manner  in  which  au- 
thority is  constituted.  He  will  not  submit  to  irre- 
sponsible or  self-constituted  authority.  Because  the 
government  of  which  he  forms  a  part  is  based  upon 
the  constitution  and  laws  derived  from  the  great  law 
of  reciprocity.  The  most  successful  mode  of  sub- 
verting all  law,  and  order  is  to  override  the  ordinary 
forms  of  administering  justice,  by  brute  force.  This 
is  the  refuge  of  unprincipled  men  and  designing  de- 
magogues. The  history  of  nations  is  replete  with 
illustrations  of  men  of  this  sort  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful.  In  the  one  case  they  become  heroes, 
as  Caesar,  and  in  the  other  rebels  and  traitors,  as 
Cataline.  Yet,  in  both,  unprincipled  ambition  ruled 
aided  by   brute  force,  whilst  law  and  order  were 
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trampled  under  foot.  —  There  are  but  two  modes  of 
government.  Either  the  people  must  rule  them- 
selves, or  be  ruled  by  others.  All  governments, 
whatever  names  they  bear,  are  included  in  these  two 
classes.  The  rule  of  the  people,  called  democratic, 
republican,  or  constitutional,  or  limited  monarchy,  is 
based  upon  a  constitution,  which  is  the  choice  of 
the  people,  and  upon  laws  made  by  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution.  The  other  is  an  auto- 
cracy or  absolute  monarchy,  or  ohgarchy,  in  which 
the  will  of  the  people,  the  many,  is  not  recognized. 
In  which  there  are  no  fixed  principles  but  two,  and 
these  are,  to  increase  and  maintain  the  powers  in 
existence,  and  to  obtain  from  the  people  the  means 
of  securing  this  end.  When  people,  through  ig- 
norance or  vice,  are  incapable  of  self-government, 
the  dominion  of  the  few  becomes  a  moral  necessity. 
But  where  intelligence  and  virtue  exist  among  the 
people,  they  must  rule.  This  we  presume  is  the 
condition  of  things  among  us,  and  the  events  now  in 
progress  will  ere  long  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  capable  of  self-government.  Our  government  is 
pre-eminently  a  government  of  law.  All  authority 
is  derived  from  laws,  not  from  titles,  or  office,  or  po- 
sition. We  have  no  throne,  or  nobility,  to  fall  back 
upon,  no  dynasty  stretching  back  into  the  untrace- 
able past,  and  therefore,  when  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  are  no  more  respected  and  have  lost  all 
their  force,  we  must  necessarily  fall  back  into  a 
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state  of  anarchy.  The  only  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  people  must  be  by  the  voices  of  the  whole,  or 
a  majority  of  them.  When  unanimity  can  not  be 
secured,  as  it  never  or  seldom  can,  then  the  majori- 
ty must  decide.  Now  this  principle  cannot  be 
changed  by  insurrection,  or  rebelhon,  or  revolution. 
The  character  of  the  majority  may  be  changed,  but 
the  principle  of  the  authority  of  the  majority  cannot 
be  changed,  so  long  as  the  government  is  that  of 
the  people.  If  a  minority  rebel  against  the  major- 
ity and  refuse  to  recognize  their  authority,  and  such 
a  position  can  be  maintained,  then  the  government 
is  at  an  end.  Might  gives  right.  Justice  is  stricken 
down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 
way  is  opened  for  the  violation  and  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  all  personal,  social,  civil  and  religious  rights. 
The  idea  of  right  and  justice  is  driven  from  the  vo- 
cabulary of  thought,  and  might  usurps  its  place  and 
with  it  oppression,  cruelty,  robbery,  theft  and  mur- 
der. Oh,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  a  government 
such  as  ours  has  been  —  so  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
sway,  that  we  felt  it  only  as  the  restraint  and  guar- 
dianship of  an  affectionate  mother ;  and  so  potent 
in  its  influence,  that  our  sleep  was  never  disturbed 
by  the  fear  of  our  enemy  ;  and  so  beneficent  in  all 
its  enactments  that  the  individual  was  enabled  to 
develope  all  his  energies  of  whatever  kind,  in  his 
own  way  and  undisturbed,  only  so  that  he  did  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others  —  that  this  govern- 
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ment  should  be  assailed  by  her  own  children,  her 
plains  covered  with  blood,  her  towns  burned,  her 
households  made  desolate  and  her  sons  slain  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  few 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  many.  Now  the  true  Christ- 
ian patriot  will  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  laws 
and  will  maintain  it  at  any  hazard  or  any  sacrifice. 
This  he  will  do,  not  only  because  he  loves  his  coun- 
try above  every  other  but  because  his  own  welfare 
and  existence  are  at  stake.  For,  with  the  loss  of 
his  country,  he  loses  all  he  holds  dear  on  earth. 
What  is  a  man  without  a  country,  without  civil  and 
social  rights  ?  In  what  does  he  differ  from  the  slave, 
unless  it  be  that  his  bone  and  sinews  and  muscles 
are  not  under  the  control  of  a  master,  and  his  hmbs 
are  not  restrained  'by  chains.  In  all  that  dignifies 
man,  in  his  relations  to  government,  in  his  social  po- 
sition, he  has  no  rights,  for  he  has  no  country.  He 
is  an  exile  and  an  ahen,  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  others. 

4.  Christian  patriotism  requires  of  us  not  only 
submission  to  lawfully  constituted  authority,  but  also 
a  cheerful  and  cordial  support  of  the  government. 
The  administration  of  government  involves  in  it  ex- 
pense, and  with  all  the  care  which  can  be  exercised, 
there  will  be  inequality  in  the  application  of  the 
laws.  This  is  an  imperfection  which  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  therefore  is  unavoidable.  The 
burdens  of  the  government  must  come  upon  the 
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governed.  This  burden,  in  the  form  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  is  the  price  paid  for  protection  and 
security  ni  the  enjoyment  of  hfe,  hberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  All  this  and  far  more  comes 
back  to  us  again  in  the  rich  returns  of  undisturbed 
industry,  in  the  various  occupations  of  life.  In  no 
other  way  could  we  be  so  cheaply  protected.  If  we 
were  to  suppose  society  disintegrated  into  its  origin- 
al elements,  and  each  one  were  to  be  his  own  pro- 
tector, as  it  is  in  extreme  frontier  life,  we  could  un- 
der such  circumstances  enjoy  but  httle  time  for  use- 
ful industry.  Ab  there  would  be  no  government  to 
throw  its  strong  arm  of  defence  around  us,  and  no 
law  to  define  right  and  justice,  every  man  would  es- 
tabhsh  his  own  notions  of  right :  he  would  look  with 
suspicion  upon  his  fellowman,  crimes  of  every  kind 
would  be  multiplied,  and  the  loss  of  property  and 
the  cost  of  self-defence  would  involve  an  expendi- 
ture an  hundredfold  greater  than  the  cost  incurred 
in  supporting  the  government. 

Moreover,  patriotism  requires  us  to  assist  in  en- 
forcing the  laws.  Without  laws  government  is  but 
a  name,  and  laws  are  of  no  value  if  not  enforced. 
The  integrity  and  maintenance  of  the  government 
therefore  depend  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
The  more  efficiently  and  certainly  the  laws  are  en- 
forced, the  less  crime  and  the  greater  security  will 
there  be.  The  highest  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity and  therefore  of  each  individual  of  it  will  be 
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thus  secured.  It  is  our  duty  therefore  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  paid  to  ad- 
minister the  laws,  but  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the  majesty  of  the  laws 
be  maintained.  Especially  is  he  placed  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  give  information,  and  to  as- 
sist in  every  other  way  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  when  summoned  by  the  officers  of  justice.  Nor 
should  this  service  be  regarded  as  dishonorable  or 
degrading,  since  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  involved  is 
made  for  the  highest  good  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  this.  Christian  patriotism  demands 
of  every  citizen  to  come  forward  at  the  call  of  his 
country  and  defend  her  rights ,  whether  assailed  by  a 
foreign  or  a  domestic  foe.  Such  a  course  is  mani- 
festly a  Christian  duty.  Under  such  circumstances, 
all  that  we  hold  dear  on  earth  is  at  stake,  our  lives, 
our  Uberties,  our  rights  civil  and  rehgious,  our  fami- 
ly relations,  our  property,  our  all.  If  the  sacrifice 
which  we  are  summoned  to  make  be  that  of  proper- 
ty, or  health,  or  life,  it  is  only  what  duty  to  God  and 
our  fellowmen  demands.  For  the  powers  that  be, 
are  ordained  of  God,  and  they  are  the  ministers  of 
good.  Therefore,  in  repelling  foreign  or  domestic 
foes,  we  are  but  maintaining  the  blessings  which 
God  has  given  us,  the  constitution  and  laws,  the 
government  which  he  has  ordained  and  which  we 
must  beheve  he  intends  should  continue  until  he 
has  declared,  by  his  Providence  or  by  a  clearer  rev- 
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elation,  it  should  pass  away  and  give  place  to  an 
other. 

In  discussing  this  subject  which  in  its  relations 
comes  so  near  to  us,  I  say  nothing  of  the  glory  of 
such  conduct  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  of  the 
approbation  and  applause  of  our  fellowmen,  and  the 
name  which  will  go  down  to  posterity  embalmed  in 
the  memories,  and  emblazoned  and  perpetuated  in 
the  records,  of  the  Ration.  I  speak  only  of  duty,  as 
clearly  ascertained  from  the  will  of  God  as  express- 
ed in  natural  and  revealed  religion.  What  we  desire 
and  need  is  Christian  principles  well  ascertained  and 
unchangeable  as  God  from  whom  they  emanate. 

5.  From  the  imperfection  of  all  human  affairs 
laws  are  sometimes  enacted  which  in  some  particu- 
lars press  more  heavily  on  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity than  on  another.  Perhaps  all  laws  partake 
of  this  character,  one  resting  heavily  on  this  portion 
of  the  people,  and  another  on  that.  Not  only  so, 
the  evil  is  often  increased  by  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering them,  which  partakes  of  the  common  imper- 
fection. For  such  evils  there  is  here  no  adequate 
redress.  They  belong  to  the  disabilities  which  we 
suffer  from  our  common  depravity,  and  the  sinful- 
ness which  is  its  legitimate  and  necessary  offspring. 
But  there  are  other  evils  growing  out  of  legal  enact- 
ments and  the  administration  of  those  enactments, 
which  are  oppressive.  What  does  Christian  patriot- 
ism teach  as  duty  under  such  circumstances  ?     Is  it 
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to  publish  falsehoods  against  the  administration,  and 
the  persons  who  constitute  it  ?  Is  it  to  condemn 
the  government  as  a  failure  and  the  people  as  incap- 
able of  self-government  ?  Is  it  to  ignore  all  the 
blessings  which  a  gracious  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us  under  it,  and  to  put  forth  efforts  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  their  own  welfare  and 
distract  the  country  and  destroy  its  peace  by  creat- 
ing dissensions  and  divisions  ?  No,  nothing*  of  all 
this.  There  are  men  in  this  country,  as  there  are 
in  all  countries,  who  call  themselves  patriots,  who 
hve  by  change  and  convulsions  in  the  government, 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by 
change,  whose  patriotism  extends  no  farther  than 
self,  and  whose  attachment  even  to  party  is  one  of 
the  highest  forms  of  selfishness,  men  without  Christ- 
ian principles  and  Christian  sympathy.  But  they 
are  not  patriots  in  any  sense.  Such  conduct  and 
such  character  the  Christian  patriot  condemns  and 
abhors.  If  there  be  evils,  there  is  a  constitutional 
mode  of  redress.  Laws  may  be  repealed,  new  laws 
may  be  enacted,  and  a  new  administration  may  be 
inaugurated.  The  judgments  of  men  may  err,  the 
anticipated  benefits  from  measures  adopted  may  not 
be  reahzed,  and  the  best  laid  plans  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  may  be  failures.  For  there  is  a  Di- 
vinity that  shapes  our  ends,  there  is  a  Universal 
Sovereign  who  controls  the  affairs  of  individuals 
and  of  nations.    The  Christian  patriot  seeks  lessons 
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of  wisdom  from  Providence  and  revelation,  and  en- 
deavors, with  all  the  light  which  he  can  obtain,  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  his  country  to  a  glorious  con- 
summation. 

Nations  like  individuals  have  their  affections  The 
disease  of  the  individual,  the  contests  and  dissen- 
sions of  neighbors  and  friends,  the  dishonesty  in  bu- 
siness, the  betrayal  of  friendship,  theft  and  robbery 
and  murder  have  their  counterpart  in  the  nation. 
The  whole  nation  becomes  diseased,  trade  becomes 
lame,  agriculture  and  manufactures  languish,  wast- 
ing and  mildew  and  plague  and  cholera  invade  the 
country,  and  war  internecine  and  sectional,  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  other  evils.  With  these  evils  clear- 
ly in  view,  the  Christian  patriot  girds  himself  to  the 
work.  Duty  is  plain.  There  is  no  time  for  hesita- 
tion or  delay.  His  genius,  knowledge,  influence, 
time,  labor  and  money  are  at  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion. In  no  other  way  can  he  accomplish  so  much 
good  in  the  same  time.  For  here  his  efforts  tend 
to  the  welfare  of  the  government  and  the  highest 
interests  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  people 
in  it. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  especially  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  patriotism,  under  the  impulse  of  duty.  The 
feeling  itself  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  animates 
the  human  soul.  It  is  a  mingled  feeling  of  rever- 
ence and  confidence  and  joy.  It  is  love  for  the  sky 
above  us,  so  varied,  and  so  beautiful ;  the  sun  which 
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shines  upon  us  by  day,  and  the  stars  which  march 
forth  silently  in  their  trains  by  night ;  they  are  oitr 
sun  and  stars.  It  is  love  for  the  trees  and  woods, 
the  meadows  and  fields,  the  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  streams  and  fountains  of  waters,  the  vast  prai- 
ries, the  inland  seas.  It  is  love  for  our  government, 
our  Constitutien  and  laws,  our  freedom  of  speech 
and  writing  and  worship  and  business.  It  is  love 
for  our  Institutions,  literary,  theological,  benevolent, 
social  and  Christian.  It  is  love  for  our  people,  the 
exiles  of  all  nations,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  love  for  our  flag,  the  stripes  and  the  stars, 
which  for  eighty  years  has  waved  over  a  united  and 
happy  people.  It  is  love  for  the  memories  of  the 
past,  the  history  of  the  struggles  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  people,  which,  though  brief,  is  pregnant 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  deeds  and  import- 
ant events  that  dignify  and  ennoble  the  history  of 
our  race.  We  love  all  these,  because  they  are  the 
gift  of  God  to  us.  We  prize  and  cherish  them,  be- 
cause here,  as  a  nation  and  a  government,  we  are 
summoned  to  work  out  the  will  of  God  concerning  . 
us.  It  is  expressed^the  sentiment,  "Our  country  ^{r^f 
right  or  wrong ;''  if  wrong,  we  will  rectify,  and  if  ^ — -^ 
right,  we  will  maintain  the  right  at  any  sacrifice.  It 
is  an  abiding  affection,  which  wastes  not  by  effort 
and  wanes  not  by  age,  but  which  burns  more  bright- 
ly with  the  continually  recurring  evidences  of  the 
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blessings  which  God  is  bestowing  upon  us  here. 
My  young  friends,  my  desire  is  that  patriotism  such 
as  this  may  burn  in  your  bosoms  with  a  quench- 
less flame.  Cultivate  love  of  country.  It  is  a  noble 
virtue.  Let  it  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Compare  the  government  and  institutions  of 
this  country  with  those  of  every  other,  and  mark 
the  favors  which  a  gracious  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us,  and  then  consider  how  you  ought  to  prize  them. 
Here  the  people  rule,  but  an  ignorant  and  a  godless 
people  will  rule  only  to  plunge  themselves  into  ruin. 
Cultivate  then  the  patriotism  which  Christianity  in- 
spires, which  is  the  loftiest  known  to  man.  Let  the 
love  of  country  be  fragrant  with  the  love  of  God. 
That  you  may  become  such,  the  word  of  God  must 
be  your  guide.  Let  its  precepts  daily  come  into 
your  souls  and  dwell  there.  They  will  be  the  seeds 
of  spiritual  hfe,  which  will  grow  up  into  fruit  pro- 
ductive of  glory  to  God  and  good  to  man.  —  Re- 
member that  the  beginning  of  patriotism  is  exhibited 
in  the  family,  in  implicit  and  reverent  obedience  to 
parents,  and,  in  the  school  and  college,  in  respectful 
submission  to  the  authorities  and  the  laws.  No 
young  man  who  is  disobedient  to  his  parents  and 
disrespectful  to  his  teachers  and  others  can  become 
a  Christian  patriot,  until  his  whole  nature  is  renew- 
ed. For  obedience  is  the  fundamental  condition  of 
patriotism,  as  it  is  of  all  personal  and  social  excel- 
lency.    When  submission  to  God,  as  the  Supreme 
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Sovereign,  and  to  his  word,  as  the  only  infallible 
rnle  of  right  has  been  secured,  then  all  else  will  be- 
come easy.  The  principle  of  obedience  is  there, 
and  it  will  carry  the  soul  right  forward  into  all  prop- 
er submission,  and  on  all  occasions.  Then  there 
will  have  commenced  in  the  soul  a  subjugation  of 
selfishness  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  refractory  pas- 
sions and  habits,  which  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  men  free.  It  will 
continue  by  the  grace  of  God  until  body,  soul  and 
spirit  shall  be  completely  subdued,  and  Christ  shall 
be  all  and  in  all.  Then  will  begin  a  new  career  for 
the  soul,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  self-denial, 
sacrifice  and  suffering  for  our  God,  our  country  and 
our  fellowmen  is  the  highest  enjoyment ;  and  the 
most  perfect  liberty  is  subjection  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  God.  May  you,  my  young  friends,  and  this 
congregation,  and  this  whole  nation,  be  made  par- 
takers of  this  enjoyment  and  of  this  highest  liberty. 
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'^  We  ought  with  reverence  to  approach  that  tremendous  divinity  that 
loves  courage,  but  commands  counsel.  "War  never  leaves,  where  it  found  a 
nation.  It  is  never  to  be  entered  into  without  mature  deliberation,*  not  a 
deliberation  lengthened  out  into  a  perplexing  indecision,  but  a  deliberation 
leading  to  a  sure  and  fixed  judgment.  When  so  taken  up,  it  is  not  to  be 
abandoned  without  reason  as  valid,  as  fully,  and  as  extensively  considered. 
Peace  may  be  made  as  unadvisedly  as  war.  Nothing  is  so  rash  as  fear ; 
and  the  counsels  of*  pusillanimity  very  rarely  put  off,  whilst  they  are 
always  sure  to  aggravate,  the  evils  from  which  they  would  fly." 

Burke. 


' In  a  theme  so  bloody-faced  as  this, 

Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 

Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted." 

Second  Fart  of  King  Henry  IV.    Act  i.  scene  iii. 


''Is  all  our  travail  turned  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers, 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers, 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown, 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit, 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ?" 

First  Fart  of  King  Henry  VI.    Act  v.  scene  iv. 


''Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!  '  Doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

King  John.    Act  iii.  scene  i. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  the  war  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  prosecuting,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  forces  engaged,  or  the  result  sought  to  be 
accomplished,  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  that 
has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind.  Nearly 
or  quite  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  are  assembled  in 
hostile  array,  and  the  great  question  in  debate  is  the 
American  Union.  Whether  the  arbitrament  of  arms 
might  have  been  averted,  whether  the  best  or  wisest 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  party  in  power, 
whether  our  generals  have  displayed  capacity  or 
incapacity,  still,  the  great  question  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  to  determine  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  is,  whether^  in  the  actual  posture  of 
affairs^  the  Union  can  he  restored  hy  any  other  means 
than  war?  and  whether  war  itself  can  in  the  end 
accomplish  that  result? 

If  the  people  come  to  know  or  believe  that  war 
alone  can  cut  the  gordian-knot,  that  an  undivided 
country,  and   an   unshorn   greatness,   can   be    pre- 
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served  only  by  war,  then  war,  under  whatever  dis- 
couragement of  military  disaster,  or  financial  embar- 
rassment, or  administrative  folly,  will  be  prosecuted 
until  success  crowns  and  justifies  their  eff'orts. 

First,  then,  can  any  other  means  be  adopted — an 
armistice,  a  convention — which  will  accomplish  the 
desire  of  all  our  hearts,  which  will  place  the  country 
in  the  proud  position  she  occupied  before  this  mad 
outbreak,  "  the  stars  of  union  on  her  brow,  and  the 
rock  of  independence  beneath  her  feet" — any  other 
means  but  the  genius  of  arms  which  can  exorcise 
burning  passions  and  wild  ambitions,  and  constrain 
within  the  golden  circle  of  law  and  constitution 
the  dissevered  portions  of  our  common  political 
heritage? 

Whoever  can  believe  this  in  the  face  of  the  public 
acts  and  declarations  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
Congress;  the  public  and  reiterated  declarations  of 
the  envenomed  and  implacable  Jefi'erson  Davis;* 
the  public  and  solemn  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
seceded  States;    and  the  repeated  and  trenchant  de- 

*  In  his  recent  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  Jefferson  Davis 
says: — "Earnest  as  has  been  our  wish  for  peace,  and  great  as  have  been 
our  sacrifices  and  sufferings  during  the  war,  the  determination  of  this 
people  has,  with  each  succeeding  month,  become  more  unalterably  fixed 
to  endure  any  sufferings,  and  continue  any  sacrifice,  however  prolonged, 
until  their  right  to  self-government  and  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  these  States  shall  have  been  triumphantly  vindicated  and  firmly  estab- 
lished." The  date  of  this  message  is  January  12,  1863,  and  it  is  the  latest 
official  expression  of  the  purpose  and  determination  of  the  Southern 
people. 
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ciarations  of  the  Southern  press,  in  far  greater  degree 
the  organ  of  Southern  sentiment  than*  is  the  North- . 
ern  press  the  organ  of  Northern  sentiment;  all 
supported  and  enforced  by  the  greatest  intensity  of 
military  effort;  whoever  can  believe  this,  is  a  marvel 
of  political  credulity,  a  babe  and  suckling,  at  a  time 
which  requires  the  sinewy  and  robust  qualities  of  a 
man.  No;  the  object  of  the  South  is  to  sever  and 
divide  this  Union.  Not  an  act  inconsistent  with  that 
object  has  been  done,  nor  a  voice  in  opposition  to  it 
been  uttered  by  any  Southern  man  who  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  Southern  people.  They  tell  us 
through  public  bodies,  through  every  organ  of  public 
sentiment,  through  all  forms  and  modes  of  speech,  and 
through  the  fire,  and  blood,  and  desolation  of  war, 
that  they  mean  disunion.  And  shall  we  be  lulled 
into  a  fatal  security,  be  induced  to  grant  an  armis- 
tice, withdraw  our  blockade,  and  disband  or  reduce 
our  army,  because  some  member  of  Congress,  or 
some  member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  upon 
some  loose  hypothesis  of  history  or  human  nature, 
believes  that  if  the  land  and  naval  forces  were  not  in 
the  way,  the  North  and  South,  from  mere  passional 
attraction,  would  rush  into  each  other's  arms  in  a 
fond,  eternal  embrace! 

Besides,  if  these  people  who  have  rebelled,  who 
have  cast  off,  and  defied  the  national  authority, 
desire  to  make  terms,  if  they  desire  to  return  again 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Union,  let  them  announce 
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their  wishes.  They  began  the  war,  (we  do  not 
here  inquire  as  to  the  antecedent  causes,)  let  them 
initiate  the  peace.  But  for  our  part,  let  us  not 
make  advances  which  will  be  received  with  con- 
tempt and  rejected  with  scorn  *  Let  us  maintain 
the  honour  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  hawk  them  in  the  marts  of  rebellion. 
If  we  must  fail  in  the  present  contest,  let  us  fail 
without  dishonour,  and  make  a  record  which  our 
posterity  can  read  without  shame. 

Upon  all  the  evidence  accessible  to  the  public,  we 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  only  mode  of 
restoring  the  Union,  if  it  is  to  be  restored  at  all,  is 
by  arms.  The  path  of  safety  for  us  and  our 
children  is  the  path  of  war.  Intimations  and  sug- 
gestions of  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,  will  only 
have  the  effect  to  sickle  over  and  unnerve  our  en- 
terprise, and  pluck  victory  from  our  grasp.  The  sen- 
timent of  union  is  the  natural  and  master  sentiment 
of  this  people,  and  when  the  conviction  enters  into 
their  heart  of  hearts  that  war  alone  can  insure  it, 
they  will  support  its  burdens,  and  bear  up  under  its 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  with  a  cheerful  and 
heroic  spirit. 

But  will  war  produce  the  result  at  which  we  aim, 
namely,  the  extension  of  the  national  authority  over 
the  seceded  States'?     That,  we   conceive,  depends, 

*  We  refer,  of  course,  to  advances  looking  to  peace,  on  the  basis  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Union. 
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under  God,  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  spirit  and 
perseverance.  Where  the  preponderance  of  numbers 
and  resources  are  so  greatly  upon  our  side,  nothing 
but  a  plain  abandonment  of  our  duty  and  our  inte- 
rest can  accomplish  our  failure  and  our  ruin.  Our 
obvious  difficulty,  at  present,  is  a  financial  one;  but 
"  whilst  our  heart  is  w^hole,  it  will  find  means  or  make 
them."  Our  resources  of  every  kind  are  abundant, 
and  should  be  employed  to  the  utmost,  if  necessary, 
to  insure  and  compel  success.  Our  agriculture  is 
flourishing;  our  industry,  in  most  of  its  branches, 
vigorous  and  remunerative.  No  man  in  any  de- 
scription has  been  deprived  of  his  conveniences,  and 
perhaps,  we  might  add,  of  his  luxuries,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  But  to  make  our  resources 
available,  we  should  adopt  a  sound  system  of  finance. 
The  most  alarming  symptom  of  our  present  condi- 
tion is  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency.  This 
must  be  arrested,  or  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences will  follow.  •  We  may  preserve  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  ultimately  redeem  its  credit;  but  the 
moment  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  exceeds  the 
amount  necessary  or  useful  as  a  circulating  medium, 
they  will  begin  to  depreciate,  and  this  depreciation 
will  be  irregular,  rapid,  increasing,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  excess.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  save  the  Government  and  the  country  from  the 
fearful  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency.     This  can 
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be  done  by  a  combined  system  of  taxation  and 
loans. 

There  maybe  other  methods;  and  that  which  pro- 
poses to  get  rid  of  the  circulation  of  the  Banks,  has 
much  to  commend  it,  though  it  may  perhaps  en- 
counter constitutional  objections;  but  this  is  direct 
and  certain.  Under  the  present  tax  law,  an  annual 
revenue  of  possibly  two  hundred  millions  may  be 
derived.  Enlarge  the  objects  of  taxation,  and  in- 
crease the  rate  upon  all  those  now  taxed,  two  or 
three-fold,  and  we  would  have  a  revenue  of  five  or 
six  hundred  millions.  And  this  would  not  press 
insupportably  upon  any  class  of  the  community. 
Indeed,  as  compared  with  the  policy  of  an  unlimited 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  it  would  be  an  incalculable 
saving  to  the  creditor  class,  and  to  all  those  classes 
who  are  dependent  on  fixed  incomes  and  the  wages 
of  labour.  Upon  these  classes  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency bears  with  inexorable  severity.  It  robs  the 
capitalist  of  his  fortune,  and'  the  labourer  of  the 
fruits  of  his  toil.  In  effect,  it  takes  from  the  sailor 
and  the  soldier,  who  are  to  the  country  its  assurance 
of  safety  and  success,  one-half,  or  one-quarter,  more 
or  less,  of  their  pay,  according  to  the  ratio  of  depre- 
ciation. It  is  due  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  the  army 
and  navy,  that  they  be  paid  in  a  sound  currency. 

A  system  of  taxation  which  of  itself  would  go  far 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  war,  would  at 
the  same  time  insure  a  ready  sale  of  Government 
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bonds  to  meet  the  other  requirements  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Temporary  expedients  will  not  enable  us  to 
carry  on  a  protracted  war.  A  permanent  system 
must  be  adopted,  a  system  which  will  not  be  dislo- 
cated or  deranged  by  occasional  defeat  or  unexpected 
disaster,  or  which,  in  supplying  a  present  necessity, 
will  have  the  effect  to  impair  its  capacity  to  supply 
all  future  ones.  With  regular  and  unfailing  means, 
the  Government  must  in  the  end  triumph.  What 
man  has  done,  man  may  do.  What  other  nations 
and  other  people  have  done  to  accomplish  what  they 
deemed  important  objects,  we  can  do  to  accomplish 
what  is  necessary  to  our  safety,  our  honour,  and  our 
peace.  The  Peloponnesian  war  lasted  twenty-seven 
years;  the  first  Punic  war,  twenty-four;  and  the 
second,  eighteen  years.  Germany  has  witnessed  a 
thirty  years'  war;  and  the  war  against  Louis  XIV., 
ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  was  a  war  of 
eighteen  years'  duration.  There  are  those  now  living, 
the  first  twenty  years  of  whose  existence  were  co- 
temporaneous  with  the  wars  growing  out  of  the 
French  Revolution.  What  may  be  the  duration  of 
the  present  war,  is  known  only  to  the  Great  Disposer. 
But  it  should  have  been  foreseen  from  the  outset, 
that  with  a  considerable  population  and  resources, 
with  an  immense  territory,  with  a  vast  system  of 
railroads,  insuring  a  speedy  transmission  of  troops 
and  supplies  to  any  threatened  point,  and  with  the 
impetus  of  revolutionary  zeal  and  fanaticism,  the 
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South  possessed  the  elements  of  a  prolonged  resist- 
ance. Undoubtedly,  the  light  and  facile  predictions 
of  men  in  power,  that  the  rebellion  would  be  speedily 
overthrown,  has  had  an  injurious  influence.  The 
utter  failure  of  these  predictions  has  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  discouragement  at  home,  and  to  create 
doubt  of  our  success  abroad. 

It  seems,  however,  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  with  all  their  hardihood  and  tenacity,  to 
be  easily  elated  and  easily  depressed.  They  enter 
upon  a  war  with  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  at  the  first  reverse  give  way  to  unmanly  appre- 
hensions. "I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "in  the 
beginning  of  what  has  lately  been  called  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  that  an  eloquent  writer  and  ingenious 
speculator.  Dr.  Brown,  upon  some  reverses  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  that  war,  published  an 
elaborate  philosophical  discourse  to  prove  that  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  people  of  England  had 
been  totally  changed,  and  that  a  frivolous  effeminacy 
was  become  the  national  character.  Nothing  could 
be  more  popular  than  that  work.  It  was  thought  a 
great  consolation  to  us,  the  light  people  of  this 
country,  (who  were  and  are  light,  but  who  were  not 
and  are  not  effeminate,)  that  we  had  found  the  causes 
of  our  misfortunes  in  our  vices.  Pythagoras  could 
not  be  more  pleased  with  his  leading  discovery.  But 
whilst  in  that  splenetic  mood,  we  amused  ourselves 
in  a  sour  critical  speculation,  of  which  w^e  were  our- 
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selves  the  objects,  and  in  which  every  man  lost  his 
particular  sense  of  the  public  disgrace  in  the  epi- 
demic nature  of  the  distemper;  whilst,  as  in  the 
Alps,  goitre  kept  goitre  in  countenance ;  whilst  we 
were  thus  abandoning  ourselves  to  a  direct  confession 
of  our  inferiority  to  France;  and  whilst  many,  very 
many,  were  ready  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  that  inferi- 
ority, a  few  months  effected  a  total  change  in  our 
variable  minds.  We  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  that 
speculative  despondency,  and  were  buoyed  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  practical  vigour.  Never  did  the 
masculine  spirit  of  England  display  itself  with  more 
energy,  nor  ever  did  its  genius  soar  with  a  prouder 
preeminence  over  France,  than  at  the  time  when 
frivolity  and  effeminacy  had  been  at  least  tacitly 
acknowledged  as  their  national  character  by  the  good 
people  of  this  kingdom."* 

We  are  now  having  our  season  of  doubt,  uneasi- 
ness, and  dissatisfaction.  But,  after  all,  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  our  military  efforts  at  certain 
points  and  on  certain  lines  of  operation,  caused,  it  is 
said,  (we  know  not  with  how  much  or  how  little 
truth,)  by  the  interference  of  the  civil  department  of 
the  Government,  and,  in  part,  by  an  unprovided  for 
and  unexpected  power  of  resistance  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy;  by  delays,  by  incapacity,  by  prodigal 
waste  of  strength  and  resources  on  the  part  of  some" 

*  Burke's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  336. 
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body,  we  have  nevertheless  gained  very  considerable 
and  substantial  successes.  To  say  nothing  of  our 
acquisitions  on  the  seaboard,  vre  have  redeemed  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  and  a  large  portion  of  Tennessee, 
Western  Virginia  is  safe  from  the  grasp  of  secession; 
and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans*  subjects  Louisiana 
practically  to  our  sway.  But  since  we  have  been 
baffled  at  Richmond,  at  Vicksburg — since,  in  fact, 
our  reasonable  or  our  unreasonable  hopes  have  not 
all  been  fulfilled,  we  are  disposed,  such  is  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind,  to  regard  nothing  gained. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  look  for  uniform  and  unin- 
terrupted success.  Man  is  fallible  as  well  as  mortal, 
and  the  best  laid  plans  often  go  awry.  The  most 
successful  wars,  in  their  results,  that  have  ever  been 
prosecuted,  were  wars  of  very  variable  fortunes.  But 
while  there  will  be,  from  the  incapacity  of  man,  or  the 
accidents  of  fortune,  reverses,  with  consequent  disap- 
pointment and  discouragement,  there  never  should 
be  despair.  The  Romans,  with  Hannibal  at  their 
gates,  with  the  fairest  portions  of  Italy  subject  to  his 
sway,  preserved  a  high  and  unconquerable  spirit, 
would  listen  to  no  terms  that  might  tarnish  the 
honour  or  reduce  the  weight  and   power  of  their 

*  Mr.  Edouard  Laboulaye,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Revue  Nationale,  which 
has  been  republished  in  our  press,  says:  **  To  possess  New  Orleans  is  to 
command  a  valley  which  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  United  States.' 
This  is  what  an  intelligent  foreigner  thinks  of  the  value  of  that  city  to  the 
power  which  holds  it. 
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country;  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  the 
total  overthrow  of  Carthage.  The  preponderance 
of  strength  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  and, 
though  suffering  defeat  after  defeat,  that  fact, 
together  with  their  inexorable  resolution,  deter- 
mined and  made  sure  their  triumph  and  ascendency. 
Mr.  Stille,  in  his  recent  excellent  pamphlet, 
has  shown  us  what  England  did,  and  in  the  face 
of  what  obstacles  and  discouragements,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Peninsular  War.  There  is  another 
instructive  chapter  in  her  history,  of  an  earlier 
date,  which  is  equally  worthy  of  our  attention. 
We  refer  to  the  war  which  was  concluded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  it,  England's  principal  strength,  as  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Burke,  was  found  in  the  resolution 
of  the  people.  What  was  her  condition  at  that 
period?  Scotland  dissatisfied  and  discontented; 
Ireland  held  in  subjection  by  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men ;  the  current  coin  'of  the  realm 
"reduced  so  low  as  not  to  have  above  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  value  in  the  shilling;"  the  revenue 
arising  from  commerce  comparatively  trifling;  and 
the  public  credit  a  thing  which  could  hardly  be 
isaid  to  exist.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  his  side, 
was  obliged,  like  a  solicitor  for  an  hospital,  to  go, 
cap  in  hand,  from  shop  to  shop,  to  borrow  an 
hundred  pounds,  and   even   smaller   sums."      Yet, 
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says  Mr.  Burke,*  "in  that  state  of  things,  amidst 
the  general  debasement  of  the  coin,  the  fall  of  the 
ordinary  revenue,  the  failure  of  all  the  extraordi- 
nary supplies,  the  ruin  of  commerce,  and  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  an  infant  credit,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  himself,  whom  we  have  just  seen 
begging  from  door  to  door,  came  forward  to  move  a 
resolution,  full  of  vigour,  in  which,  far  from  being 
discouraged  by  the  generally  adverse  fortune,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  the  Commons 
agreed  to  address  the  crown  in  the  following  manly, 
spirited,  and  truly  animating  style : 

"  'This  is  the  eighth  year  in  which  your  Majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Commons,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  have  assisted  your  Majesty 
with  large  supplies  for  carrying  on  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war,  in  defence  of  our  religion,  and  preservation 
of  our  laws,  and  vindication  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  England. 

"  'To  show  to  your  Majesty  and  all  Christendom, 
that  the  Commons  of  England  will  not  be  amused  or 
diverted  from  their  firm  resolutions  of  obtaining  by 
wa}\  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  we  do,  in  the 
name  of  those  we  represent,  renew  our  assurances  to 
support  your  Majesty  and  your  government  against 
all  your  enemies  at  home  and  abroad;  and  that  we 
will  effectually  assist  you  in  carrying  on  the  war 
against  France.' " 

*  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
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The  real  object  of  that  war  was  to  reduce  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of 
England  in  the  aiFairs  and  councils  of  Europe.  It 
was  believed  to  be  an  important  object,  and  the 
courage  and  constancy  she  displayed  in  prosecuting 
and  accomplishing  it,  should  serve  as  a  lesson  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  the  noble  endeavour  to  provide  for 
our  future  security  by  preserving  our  country  un- 
broken. Let  not  the  historian  have  it  to  record, 
that  the  American  people,  in  their  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous manhood,  in  the  light  of  the  great  examples  fur- 
nished them  by  the  states  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  had  not  the  fortitude  to  suppress  and  put  down 
an  insidious  rebellion,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  ease, 
permitted  their  country  to  be  torn  in  twain! 

But  suppose  that  our  resolution  should  give  way, 
and  we  should  be  brought  to  that  state  of  humiliation 
in  which  we  should  be  ready  to  make  terms  with  the 
seceded  States  on  the  basis  of  their  independence! 
What  would  be  the  character  of  those  terms'? 
Where  would  the  boundary  lines  be  fixed]  Could 
we  abandon  and  give  up  the  fortresses  that  com- 
mand the  commerce  of  the  gulf,  and  are  essential  to 
its  protection]  Could  we  give  up  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  our  controul  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake] 
Could  we  surrender  Western  Virginia,  which  has 
shown  throughout  an  undivided  and  unsuspecting 
loyalty,  and  which,  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
power,  would  be  a  sort  of  natural  fortification,  com- 
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nianding  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  from 
which  predatory  forces  could  issue  to  plunder  and  lay 
waste  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  or  armies  to  dis- 
pute their  permanent  possession  ]  Could  we,  as  men 
of  honour  or  humanity,  abandon  the  loyal  citizens  of 
East  Tennessee,  who  throughout  this  contest,  amid 
persecution,  suffering,  and  death,  have  remained 
firm  and  undaunted  and  true  to  the  flag  and  country 
of  their  fathers'?  Could  we  abandon  Kentucky, 
which,  under  sore  trials  and  temptations,  has  in  the 
main  been 

" faithful  found 


Among  the  faithless "  ? 

and  be  shorn  of  our  absolute  controul  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohiol  Could  we  consent  that  Missouri, 
which  is  directly  in  our  pathway  to  the  States  of  the 
Pacific,  and  which  contains  within  itself  an  imperial 
domain,  and  a  population  which  approaches  in  num- 
bers to  an  equality  with  that  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  combined,  should  take  her  place  in  the 
rival  and  hostile  confederacy'?  Could  we  permit 
the  frontier  of  a  foreign  power  to  be  the  line  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  capital  of  our  country  to  be  com- 
manded by  batteries  on  Arlington  heights'? 

Yet,  if  in  our  abasement  we  should  be  ready  to 
offer  terms  at  all,  this  is  the  entertainment  to  which 
we  would  be  invited — this  the  sort  of  submission 
that  would  be  required  of  us ;  submission,  in  the  first 
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place,  to  the  dismemberment  of  our  country,  and 
then  to  the  surrender  of  States  which  have  clung  to 
us  in  all  our  fortunes,  and  whose  possession  is  neces- 
sary to  our  security!  In  a  word,  it  would  be  sub- 
mission to  a  present  full  of  ignominy  and  disgrace, 
and  a  future  full  of  peril ! 

But  even  were  we  base  enough  and  abject  enough 
to  think  submission,  and  such  submission,  we 
should  have  no  peace;  we  should  not  only  have 
perpetual  cause  of  collision  with  the  rival  power 
placed  in  such  audacious  neighbourhood,  but  we 
should  have  contention  and  war  within  our  own 
borders,  and  at  our  own  hearthstones.  No  sooner 
would  the  separation  be  accomplished,  than  political 
intrigue  would  seek  to  withdraw  Pennsylvania  and 
the  States  of  the  Northwest  from  their  relations  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  attach  them  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  men  of  lead  and  influ- 
ence at  the  South  know  full  well  that  the  vast  and 
fertile  regions  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  will,  within  a  short  flight  of  time,  have  a 
population  of  forty  or  fifty  millions;  and  that  mean- 
while, the  South,  slowly  recovering  from  the  loss  and 
exhaustion  of  this  conflict,  with  her  system  of  slavery 
practically  excluding  emigration,  will  be  in  presence 
of  this  irrepressible  population,  like  an  infant 
beneath  an  overhanging  mass  of  earth  or  rock, 
which  any  accident  may  precipitate  with  crushing 
force  upon  its  head.  They  would  endeavour,  there- 
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fore,  to  form  a  union  with  the  Northwest,  and  thus 
avert  the  otherwise  inevitable  future  conflict  for  the 
control  of  the  Mississippi.  Pennsylvania,  too,  would 
be  brought  within  the  circle  of  these  intrigues  and 
designs.  But  would  they  be  likely  to  succeed  here 
or  elsewhere]  There  are  those  who  think  that  so 
far  as  the  Northwest  is  concerned  they  inevitably 
would.  Have  these  persons  considered  the  obstacles 
in  the  wayl  Have  they  considered  the  character  of 
the  western  population,  and  its  origin  1  Have  they 
ever  heard  of  the  Western  Reserve]  Do  they  reflect 
that  the  ever-increasing  population  of  the  northern 
portion  of  those  States  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  is  in  the  main,  exclusive  of  Euro- 
pean emigration,  from  New  England,  from  New 
York,  from  New  Jersey,  from  northern  and  western 
Pennsylvania;  and  that  the  Union  of  their  fathers 
is  the  only  Union  to  which  they  would  voluntarily 
belong'? 

We  have  referred  to  the  northern  portions  of  those 
States;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  southern 
portions  would  greatly  differ  from  their  northern 
neighbours.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  political  con- 
tingencies, the  men  in  favour  of  a  union  with  the 
South  might  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere,  and  endeavour  to  consummate 
it.  But  does  anybody  who  has  ever  read  the  great 
volume  of  human  nature  suppose  that  such  a  move- 
ment could  be  essayed  without  being  resisted  to  the 
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utmost,  and  to  the  last  gasp.  Will  the  fathers, 
brothers,  sons,  of  those  who  have  poured  out  their 
blood  and  laid  down  their  lives  in  resisting  the 
secession  of  the  South,  consent  that  their  own 
States  shall  imitate  the  abhorred  example — shall 
strike  hands,  and  join  the  authors  of  their  calamity? 
Will  the  survivors  of  the  hard-fought  fields  of  this 
sanguinary  contest,  the  sad  remains  of  war,  consent 
that  the  theatre  of  a  successful  revolt  shall  be  their 
country  1  Will  all  those  classes  who,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  have  supported  the  war,  and 
devoted  to  its  prosecution  their  property  and  all 
that  they  hold  dear,  submit  that  such  should  be  the 
inglorious  fruit  of  their  endeavours'?  No;  they 
would  resist,  they  would  spurn  the  political  act  or 
ordinance  that  sought  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
South,  and  internecine  and  neighbourhood  war 
would  be  the  result. 

Meanwhile,  would  the  general  Government  re- 
main an  idle  spectator  of  the  contest]  Would  it 
permit,  unmoved  and  unresisting,  these  jewels  to  be 
wrested  from  its  crown]  Certainly  not.  The 
general  Government  would  come  to  the  support  of 
its  friends,  and  the  southern  Government  to  the 
support  of  theirs,  and  thus  the  war  would  be 
renewed,  and  would  be  a  local  and  general,  a 
national  and  neighbourhood  war,  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  In  such  a  war,  farewell,  a  long  farewell, 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness   of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  springs  and  sources  of  her  greatness  would  be 
dried  up ;  her  fair  and  fertile  plains,  her  vast  system 
of  industry,  her  public  works,  her  towns  and  cities, 
would  be  swept  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
Let  her  look  on  Virginia,  and  contemplate  an 
outline,  but  not  the  finished  picture,  of  what  would 
then  be  her  condition.  To  save  her  from  that  con- 
dition and  that  fate,  to  save  our  whole  country  from 
the  terrible  evils  that  would  ensue  from  the  success 
of  the  South,  it  is  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  unceasing  effort,  with  unflagging  energy,  until 
our  objects  are  fully  attained.*     And  those  objects 

*  M.  Laboulaye,  in  the  Essay  already  referred  to,  makes  the  following 
striking  observations,  which  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
who  vainly  suppose  that  peace  will  be  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills ; 

*'Now  suppose  the  separation  accomplished,  and  that  the  new  confede- 
ration comprises  all  the  slave  States,  the  North  loses  in  one  day  its  power 
and  its  institutions.  The  republic  is  struck  in  the  heart.  There  are  in 
America  two  nations  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  two  rival  peoples 
always  on  the  point  of  quarrelling.  Peace,  in  short,  will  not  put  an  end 
to  enmity;  the  remembrance  of  past  greatness,  of  the  destroyed  Union, 
will  not  be  effaced.  The  South,  as  conquerer,  will  not  be  less  the  friend 
of  slavery,  nor  less  fond  of  domination.  The  enemies  of  slavery,  masters 
of  their  policy,  will  certainly  not  be  softened  by  separation.  What  will 
the  confederation  of  the  South  be  to  the  North?  A  foreign  power  estab- 
lished in  America,  with  a  frontier  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  a  frontier 
exposed  on  all  sides,  and  consequently  always  menacing  or  menaced. 
This  power,  hostile  even  from  its  vicinity,  and  still  more  so  from  its  insti- 
tutions, will  possess  some  of  the  most  considerable  portions  of  the  new 
world;  it  will  have  half  the  coast  of  the  Union;  it  will  command  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  an  internal  sea  which  is  the  third  of  the  Mediterranean ;  it  will 
be  mistress  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  able,  at  pleasure,  to  ruin 
the  populations  of  the  West.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  the 
remains  of  the  old  Union  be  always  ready  to  defend  itself  from  its  rival. 
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can  be  attained  as  certainly  now,  as  economically  in 
point  of  blood  and  treasure,  as  at  any  future  period. 
We  assume  that  at  some  time,  either  now  or  here- 

Questions  of  customs,  dues,  and  of  frontiers,  rivalries,  jealousies,  all  the 
curses  whicli  weigh  upon  old  Europe,  will  overwhelm  America  at  once.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  custom-houses  over  a  space  of  five  hundred 
leagues,  to  construct  and  arm  forts  on  this  immense  frontier,  maintain 
large  standing  armies  and  a  navy ;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
renounce  the  old  Constitution,  weaken  municipal  independence,  and  con- 
centrate power.  Adieu  to  the  former  glorious  liberty!  Adieu  to  those 
institutions  which  have  made  America  the  common  country  of  all  those 
who  had  no  room  to  breathe  in  Europe !  The  work  of  Washington  will  be 
destroyed ;  men  will  find  themselves  in  a  situation  full  of  difficulties  and 
perils.  That  such  a  future  should  rejoice  those  who  cannot  pardon 
America  her  prosperity  and  her  greatness,  I  can  readily  understand. 
History  is  full  of  such  sad  jealousy.  That  a  people  accustomed  to  liberty 
should  risk  its  last  man  and  its  last  cent  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  its 
fathers,  I  can  still  better  understand,  and  I  approve  of  it.  What  I  do  not 
understand  is,  that  there  are  in  Europe  persons  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  liberals  even  while  reproaching  the  North  for  its  generous  resistance, 
and  while  advising  it  to  make  a  shameful  abdication.  War  is  a  fearful 
evil,  but  out  of  it  may  come  a  durable  peace.  The  South  may  become 
tired  of  a  contest  which  exhausts  it.  The  old  Union  may  rise  up  again, 
the  future  may  be  saved.  But  what  can  come  of  separation,  except  war 
without  end,  and  calamities  without  number?  This  tearing  of  a  country 
to  pieces  is  a  downfall  past  remedy;  such  a  misfortune  can  only  be 
accepted  when  we  are  crushed. 

**  Hitherto  I  have  reasoned  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  South  will  remain 
an  independent  power.  But,  unless  the  West  shall  join  the  Confederates, 
and  the  Union  shall  be  reestablished  minus  New  England,  this  independence 
is  a  chimera.  It  may  last  some  years ;  but  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  when 
the  West  shall  have  doubled  or  trebled  its  free  population,  what  will  XhQ 
confederation  be,  (weakened  as  it  will  be  by  servile  culture,)  alongside  of 
a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  men,  which  will  enclose  it  on  two  sides  ?  In 
order  to  resist  it,  the  South  will  have  to  lean  upon  Europe;  it  can  exist 
only  on  condition  of  being  protected  by  a  great  maritime  power;  and  Eng- 
land alone  is  in  a  state  to  guarantee  to  it  its  sovereignty.    This  will  be  a 
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after,  they  must  in  the  main  be  attained.  For,  if  we 
would  have  permanent  peace  and  security,  it  is  an 
indispensable  condition  that  there  should  be  substan- 
tially a  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Between  us  and  our  objects  stand  the  southern 
armies  in  Virginia  and  the  Southwest.  Defeat, 
break  up,  and  scatter  these  armies,  and  the  basis  of 
the  rebellion  falls.  It  is  supported  by  force,  and 
when  the  force  fails,  there 's  an  end.  Undoubtedly, 
it  will  require  courage,  skill,  and  time,  to  overthrow 
this  force;  but  if  our  heart  remains  whole,  if  our 
finances  are  kept  in  a  sound  condition,  the  issue  is 
not  uncertain. 

new  danger  to  free  America  and  to  Europe.  There  is  no  marine  in  the 
South,  and  while  slavery  lasts  there  never  will  be  any;  it  will  be  England 
who,  from  the  very  first  moment,  will  seize  the  monopoly  of  cotton,  and 
furnish  the  South  with  capital  and  ships.  In  two  words,  the  triumph  of 
the  South  will  result  in  the  reinstallation  of  England  on  that  continent 
whence  the  policy  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Napoleon  expelled  her ;  weakened 
neutrals  and  France  will  again  be  involved  in  all  those  questions  relative 
to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  which  have  cost  us  two  hundred  years  of 
struggle  and  suffering.  The  American  Union,  in  defending  its  rights,  has 
established  the  independence  of  the  ocean.  The  Union  destroyed,  English 
preponderance  will  instantly  revive.  Peace  will  be  exiled  from  the  world; 
there  will  be  the  return  of  a  policy  which  has  benefited  only  our  rivals. 
This  is  what  Napoleon  felt,  but  what  is  forgotten  now.  It  seems  that 
history  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  tales  fit  to  amuse  youth;  no  one  is 
willing  to  understand  the  lessons  of  the  past.  If  the  experience  of  our 
fathers  were  not  lost  in  our  ignorance,  we  should  see  that  in  asserting  its 
independence,  in  maintaining  the  national  unity,  it  is  our  cause  as 
well  as  its  own  which  the  North  is  defending.  All  our  prayers  should  be 
for  our  old  and  faithful  friends.  The  weakening  of  the  United  States  will 
be  our  own  weakness.  On  the  first  quarrel  with  England,  we  shall  regret 
too  late  our  having  abandoned  a  policy  which  for  forty  years  has  been  our 
security." 
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It  is  vastly  important  that  the  Democratic  party, 
which  has  in  the  past  exercised  so  controling  an 
influence  in  the  State  and  National  Governments, 
should  not — -from  opposition  to  the  present  Admin- 
istration, from  opposition  to  its  conduct  and  policy, 
as  being  in  some  things  unwise,  and  in  others 
unconstitutional,  and  in  many  things  wanting  in 
elevation  and  dignity — be  betrayed,  even  in  appear- 
ance, into  opposition  to  the  war,  which  is  the  cause 
of  our  country,  and,  for  weal  or  woe,  involves  its 
fate.  In  every  war  which  the  Government  has 
hitherto  waged,  that  party  has  rallied  with  unbroken 
and  unfaltering  ranks  to  its  succour  and  support. 
In  the  far  more  stupendous  contest  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  let  it  do  no  discredit  to  the  bright 
examples  of  the  past,  but,  animated  and  inspired  by 
the  old  feeling  and  the  old  patriotism, 

"  Stand  for  its  country's  glory  fast^ 
And  nail  her  colours  to  the  mast." 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  FUNERAL 

OF 

CAPT.  LORENZO  D.  GOVE, 

IN   THK 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE, 

BY  THE   PASTOR* 


There  is  always  something  peculiarly  impressive  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  small  community,  in  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number. 
We  constitute  what  might  be  called  a  large  family.  As  is  too 
often  the  case  with  such  a  family,  whose  sons  and  daughters  have 
reached  middle  life,  and  have  households  of  their  own,- without 
much  intercourse  except  as  we  meet  upon  the  street,  we  yet  feel 
an  interest  in  each  other's  welfare  deeper  than  we  are  conscious 
of  till  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  Then —  when  some  domestic  circle 
is  bereaved  of  its  babe  -  when  disaster  oiany  kind  visits  some  one 
of  us-  all  have  a  sympathy  unknown  in  large  towns  or  cities.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  when  Death  removes  a  husband  and  a  fa- 
ther; and  yet  more  when  this  husband  and  father  is,  for  a 
good  reason,  at  all  prominent  among  us. 

So  is  it  in  the  present  instance.  We  are  not  here  to-day  to  in- 
dulge in  eulogy.  Seldom,  and  in  but  limited  degree,  is  such  a 
strain  appropriate  at  a  funeral-service,  or  in  the  house  of  God. 
Nor  would  it  be  fitting  that  I,  who  knew  the  deceased  less 
than  most  of  you,  should  attempt  to  describe  to  you  his  charac- 
ter. Nor  needs  he  praise  among  us.  As  I  have  already  indicat. 
ed,  he  was  one  of  a  family  which  we  of  this  village  compose,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  its  households,  and  well-known  to  us  all.  This 
is  enough  for  us.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  widow  ;  he  leaves  be. 
hind  him  children.     This  is  enough  for  us. 

*  The  writer  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  publication  of  this  Address,  to 
friends  who  think  it  raig-ht  be  of  some  service  to  the  cause  of  Truth.  He  counts  it 
a  privilege,  indeed,  to  make  sny  contribution,  however  humble,  to  the  interests  o  f 
Patriotism,  Humanity,  and  Righteousness.  Hastily  prepared,  the  Address  experss- 
es,  nevertheless,  deliberately  formed  opinions  and  heartfelt  convictions. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  We  cannot  forget  that  our  brother  has 
been  taken  from  us  amidst  peculiar  circumstances.  He  has  been 
slain ;  and  slain  while  fighting  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  In 
that  great  host  which  has  gone  forth  to  maintain  Government, 
and  Popular  Institutions,  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Laws,  he  had  a  place,  a  place  of  no  slight  consequence,  a  place 
which  he  filled  honorably  too ;  and  in  that  place  it  was  that  he 
fell.  We  have,  to  day,  my  Friends,  the  somewhat  unusual  spec, 
tacle  of  a  Funeral  without  the  body  of  the  departed.  That  body 
rests  beneath  no  deep  waters — in  no  mountain-hollow — in  the  re- 
cesses of  no  trackless  forest  — in  no  distant  land  ;  but  in  a  spot 
not  very  far  away,  which  we  know,  but  from  which,  alas !  War 
prevents  us  from  removing  it.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  a 
hostile  force  attacked  our  hnes ;  our  friend  hastened  to  perform 
his  duty ;  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  became  a  prisoner.  He 
received,  I  rejoice  to  say,  great  kindness  from  persons  residino* 
near  the  battle  ground ;  they  took  him  to  their  house,  and  there 
watched  over  and  nursed  him  until  the  next  day  when  his  spirit 
passed  away.  When,  or  indeed  whether,  his  remains  can 
be  brought  to  this  his  j^home,  is  yet  uncertain  ;  therefore  we 
delay  no  longer  the  obsequies.  And  therefore,  I  repeat,  it  is  in 
circumstances  peculiar  and  pecuKarly  fitted  to  excite  our  regard 
for  him  who  has  been  taken  and  for  the  wife  and  children  who 
have  been  left,  that  we  meet  to-day.  Patriotism  unites  with  sym- 
pathy and  with  friendship  to  bid  us  mourn,  and  pay  the  last  sad 
tribute  of  respect  for  his  memory. 

But  an  occasion  of  this  kind  compels  us  to  look  beyond  what 
concerns  the  individual  or  the  community.  It  were  afiectation,  alike 
culpable  and  foolish,  to  take  no  note  of  the  Great  Conflict  in  one 
of  whose  innumerable  minor  struggles  our  friend  lost  his  life.  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  be  silent  on  this  topic  at  such  at  time.  "  The 
voice  of  our  brother's  blood  crieth  unto"  us,  as  well  as  unto  God, 
"  from  the  ground,"  and  commands  us  to  ask  why  it  has  been 
shed.  As  plainly,  however,  does  the  solemnity  of  this  service 
forbid  that  I  enter  upon  the  sphere  of  partisan  politics  ;  and  this 
you  will  not  ask  of  me. 

Under  a  sense,  then,  of  my  responsibility  to  right  reason  and 
to  God,  I  would  speak  to-day  of  the  events  of  our  time. 
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So  speaking,  I  feel  bound  to  declare  that  our  friend  was  slain 
by  a  most  wicked  rebellion.  ^'  Oppression  and  revolt,"  in  the 
language  of  Scripture  (Isa.  59  :  13),  -  "  oppression  and  revoW^ 
have  taken  his  life.  The  more  carefully  I  read  the  word  of  God^ 
the  more  conscientiously  I  listen  to  the  voice  of  unbiased  reason, 
the  deeper  becomes  my  conviction  of  the  enormity  of  that  at- 
tempt at  revolution  which  has  already  made  thousands  of  widows 
and  myriads  of  orphans.  I  am  but  repeating  what  was  said  to 
me  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  holiest  divines  of  our  land,  a  man, 
too,  of  conservative  temper,  as  well  of  as  Southern  birth,  when  I 
affirm,  that  this  is  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  human  wicked- 
ness since  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  Whether  w^e  consider  the 
frauds  with  which  it  was  ushered  in,  the  thing  itself,  or  the  ob- 
ject at  which  it  aims,  we  are  horrified  at  this  rebellion. 

When  we  consider  those  introductory  frauds,  we  need  no 
very  high  standard  of  morality  by  which  to  condemn  them. 
Admitting  that  in  a  righteous  enterprise  some  bold  measures 
may  be  resorted  to,  not  allowable  in  ordinary  times,  admitting 
that  some  strategems,  in  ordinary  times  inexcusable,  may  then 
be  rightly  practised,  no  one  can  justify  the  presence  in  a  coun- 
try's Cabinet  and  Senate  of  men  whose  hearts  are  given  and 
whose  hands  are  virtually,  if  not  formally,  pledged  to  that  coun- 
try's enemies.  Who  of  us  does  not  rejoice  that  Washington  and 
his  compeers  held  no  place  in  British  counsels  w^hen  they  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  our  freedom  ?  With  what  different  sentiments 
should  we  regard  the  memory  of  these  men,  were  it  otherwise  ! 

But  aside  from  this,  consider  the  rebelHon  in  itself.  An  at. 
tempt  at  revolution,  my  Friends,  is  no  light  thing.  Wise  men 
have  long  since  decided,  with  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen, 
Edmund  Burke,  that  "  a  revolution  will  be  the  very  last  resource 
of  the  thinking  and  the  good."  Too  common  in  our  nation  is  the 
idea  that  to  baptize  an  enterprize  with  that  name  is  enough  for 
its  defence,  and  too  frequent  is  the  reference  to  our  own  example. 
But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  be- 
tween a  revolution  for  the  right  and  a  revolution  for  the  wrong, 
between  a  revolution  whose  motto  was  that  all  men  are  entitled  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  a  revolution  whose 
motto  is  a  denial  of  this  ,  between  a  revolution  to  maintain  Free- 
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dom  and  a  revolution  to  extend  Slavery,  —  apart  from  this,  I  say, 
we  must  inquire  in  the  case  submitted  to  us  whether  the  asserted 
wrongs  were  intolerable,  whether  redress  was  hopeless,  and  whetli 
er  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  the  rebellious  under- 
taking. All  these  must  concur.  Did  they  concur  in  the  present 
instance  ?  Were  those  who  rose  up  against  the  Government  suf- 
fering intolerable  oppression  at  its  hands  ?  Was  all  hope  of  re- 
dress for  it  vain  ?  Was  there  also  good  ground  for  them  to 
expect  success  in  their  revolutionary  enterprise  ?  If  all  of  these 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  is  the  present 
rebellion  righteous ;  if  any  of  them  must  be  answered  in  the  neg. 
ative,  then  is  it  wicked.  And  wicked  indeed  is  it,  if  it  is  a  re- 
bellionagainst  a  Government  whose  power  has  been  felt  only  in 
blessings,  a  Government  with  which  have  been  bound  up  the 
hopes  and  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  in  all  other  lands,  a  Gov- 
ernment] whose  success  gave  promise  that  '^  in  due  time  arbi- 
trary weights  should  be  lifted  from  all  men's  shoulders,  and  all 
have  a  fair  opportunity  in  the  race  of  life." 

But,  my  Friends,  Patriotism  requires  no  injustice  at  our  hands. 
It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  our  countrymen  who  have  now  become 
our  enemies  contend  that  they  were  suffering  a  vast  wrong. 
And  if  Slavery  be  a  great  good,  and  if,  farther,  the  right  to  ex- 
tend it  be  a  real  and  invaluable  one ;  I  see  not  how  this  can  be 
denied.  Nor  was  there  any  hope  of  redress  for  this  asserted  in- 
jury ;  for  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  land,  -  four-fifths  of  its 
voters, -in  two  different  columns,  to  be  sure,  but,  on  this  point, 
unanimous, -had  refused  their  aid  to  Slavery-extension.  The 
question,  then,  recurs,  and  we  cannot  justly  evade  it,  -  Is  slave, 
ry  of  such  a  nature,  or,  more  exactly.  Is  the  extension  of  slavery 
so  precious  a  ''right"  as  to  entitle  its  advocates  to  convert  this 
great  land  into  one  battle-field  ?  Let  the  widows  whom  this 
war  has  made,  answer  that  question !  Is  the  extension  of  slave- 
ry so  precious  a  "  right "  as  to  entitle  its  advocates  to  convert 
this  great  land  into  one  vast  battle-field?  Ye  fathers  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  sons  already  dead  in  this  conflict, 
answer !  Ye  mothers,  who  with  those  sons  gave  also  a  portion 
of  your  own  life,  answer !  Ye  little  children,  who  look  in  vain 
for  the  return  of  the  protectors  whom  God  gave  you,  answer  ! 
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From  all  of  these  various  classes,  I  am  sure,  comes  tli  j  ly, 
'  Were  Slavery  but  a  thousandth  part  as  evil  as  it  is,  bcica-  that 
it  go  no  farther  than  that  our  husbands  and  sons  an  i  anics 
should  have  bled  ;  but,  being  what  it  is^  the  object  of  uie  war 
adds  unspeakably  to  its  guilt!' — Yes,  odious  as  is  this  e be  11  ion 
in  the  frauds  that  introduced  it,  odious  as  it  is  in  itseii.  it  is 
odious  also  in  its  avowed  aim.  The  extension  of  slavery  !  —  the 
mere  statement  of  such  an  object  is  enough  to  condemu  any 
enterprise.  Take  these  all,  then,  into  view,  and  you  look  upon 
one  of  the  enormous  crimes  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But,  my  Friends,  we  are  not  here  merely  to  consider  the  wick- 
edness of  men,  still  less  the  wickedness  of  others,  although  for  a 
time  compelled  so  to  do.  The  word  of  God  teaches  us,  when  we 
are  visited  by  great  calamities,  to  recognize  His  agency.  Long 
ago  did  He  declare  that  the  proud  Assyrian  who  came  up  to  as- 
sail Israel  executed,  though  unwittingly,  His  own  infinite  purpose ; 
we  are  told  that  the  death  of  our  Saviour  was  accomplished,  indeed, 
by  wicked  human  hands,  but  fulfilled  the  everlasting  counsel  of 
Jehovah.  Are  there  no  indications,  then,  of  His  displeasure 
against  a  guilty  nation,  in  our  present  calamities  ? 

Well  may  any  one  shrink  from  pointing  the  judgments  of  God. 
Plainly  are  we  taught  in  Scripture  that  the  Divine  displeasure 
against  individuals  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  afflictions  which 
they  may  endure.  But,  we  must  close  our  eyes  to  a  very  large 
portion  alike  of  its  narratives,  of  its  declarations,  and — be  it  es- 
pecially noted  -  of  its  prophecies  concerning  Christ's  kingdom,  if 
we  would  not  see  that  there  is  very  great  reason  for  guilty  na- 
tions to  fear  Divine  punishments.  In  our  own  case,  we  have  es- 
pecial reason  to  believe  that  we  may  be  suffering  such,  in  the 
fact  that  such  have  been  long  anticipated  by  all  who  can  claim  the 
name  of  observers.  Patent  to  many  among  ourselves  have 
been  our  national  sins,  and  sad  have  been  their  forebodings. 
Not,  indeed,  to  destroy  us,  as  we  would  humbly  hope,  has  God 
lifted  up  His  hand.  His  dealings  with  us  we  would  fain  regard 
as  chastisements  "  for  our  profit."  Trustfully  do  we  anticipate 
a  time  when,  our  pride,  vainglory,  materialism,  and  the  rest,  hav- 
ing been  rebuked,  we  shall  come  forth  from  these  troubles  to  be 
a  better  as  well  as  a  happier  nation  than  before.     Indeed,  it 
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would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  conceive  a  process  better  adapted 
to  secure  this  result  than  is  much  of  what  we  are  now  called  to 
bear.     Living  too  much  on  the  immediate  or  the  speedy  future, 
w^e  now  find  a  very  black  cloud  over  it,  and  we  can  only  hope,  at 
the  best,  for  a  perfectly  restored  peace  and  strength  years  hence. 
Proud  of  the  increasing  extent  of  our  domain,  we  see  it  threat- 
ened with  a  most  serious  dismemberment.     Relying  on  our  vast 
material  resources,  we  find  ourselves  baffled  by  a  fraction  of  our 
number  with  but  a  fraction  of  our  wealth.     Confident  in  the 
working  of  natural  laws  apart  from  their  Author,  we  observe 
those  laws  doing  service  to  our  enemies.      Boastful  of  the  inhe- 
rent powers  and  capacities  of  our  government,  we  are  rudely 
roused  to  discover  our  error,  and  have  it  so  painfully  set  before 
us  that  we  were  in  danger  for  a  time  of  exaggerating  it.     Care- 
less of  Government  in  general -of  the  sacred  names  of  authority 
and  law  —  we  are  taught  most  fearfully  the  meaning  and  value 
of  these.     Defiant  towards  other  nations,  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  indignities  the  more  galling  because  we  persist  in  regard- 
ing them  as  greater  than  they  are.    Exultant  in  our  success  and 
deeming  ourselves — with  but  partial  truth  —  the  object  of  gene" 
ral  admiration,  we  are  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach  with  few 
indeed  to  do  us  reverence.     In  fine,  too  much  inclined  to  disre- 
gard the  obligation  of  the  moral  law, — to  believe  that  the  will  of 
a  majority  may  modify  its  applications  —  to  hold  that  there  is 
no  Higher  Law  than  human  enactments,  we  are  compelled  at  last 
to  recognize  the  law  of  Jehovah. 

I  repeat,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  process  better  adapt- 
ed to  make  our  nation  truly  wiser  than  is  much  of  what  we  are 
now  suffering.  Already,  I  think,  we  see  some  fruits  of  this  dis- 
cipline ;  fruits,  however,  I  must  add,  which  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  would  never  come  to  maturity  were  our  calamities  soon 
to  cease.  Not  quite  so  self-confident 'as  we  once  were,  are  we 
now;  not  quite  so  sure  of  our  power  to  crush  all  enemies;  not 
quite  so  certain  that  wealth  and  energy  can  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle ;  much  more  inclined  are  we  to  think  that  it  is  ''  God's 
gentleness  which  hath  made  us  great,"  that  it  is  He  that  "  re- 
moveth  Kings  and  setteth  up  Kings,"  that  "  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."     Believing, 
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then,  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause,  not  for  any  one  rea, 
son,  but  for  the  combined  reasons  that  greater  strength  and  re. 
sources  generally  prevail,  —  that  our  cause  is  just,  —  that  we 
are  in  the  hne  of  modern  history,  the  regular  successors  of 
William  of  Orange,  the  third  William  of  En^^land,  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  co-laborers,  —  and  that  we  are  coordinate,  too,  with 
the  great  movements  of  Christendom  in  the  present  day  as  illus- 
trated especially  in  Germany  and  Italy  which  are  struggling  at 
once  for  union  and  liberty,  for  union  as  the  safeguard  of  liberty^ 
and  for  liberty  as  the  soul  of  union, —  I  anticipate  that  when  that 
success  arrive,  it  will  appear  from  the  character  of  the  nation  that 
it  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  way  of  chastisement  most  illustriously 
merciful  as  well  as  wise. 

But,  my  Friends,  I  am  forced  to  say  that,  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  affirm  that  such  chas- 
tisement exhausts  the  whole  meaning  of  current  events.  I  pon- 
der in  amazement  those  events ;  I  contemplate  the  armies  up- 
on our  soil  —  armies  which  in  their  aggregate  (including,  I 
mean,  those  of  both  sides)  outnumber  all  that  modern  times  can 
show ;  I  consider  the  frightful  loss  of  life  ;  I  ask  with  awe  wheth- 
er there  be  nothing  in  our  previous  national  history  to  explain 
this.  Cautiously- avoiding  as  far  as  I  can  all  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption - 1  inquire  whether  there  be  aught  of  sin  which  we  have 
committed,  to  furnish  a  parallel  to  the  sufferings  which  we  are 
now  enduring.  And  such  a  parallel^  I  find,  I  find  that,  besides 
the  widows  and  orphans  and  childless  whom  we  now  commiser- 
ate, there  has  been  another  host  of  these  in  our  land  whom  we 
have  almost  disregarded.  I  find  that  for  years,  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  have  been  annually  transferred  from  the 
States  of  their  nativity  to  remote  regions,  against  their  will, 
and  as  articles  of  merchandise.  I  find  that  human  beings  have 
been  sold  on  the  auction-block  as  brute  beasts,  for  prices  that 
have  risen  with  their  virtues  and  their  piety.  I  find  that,  by 
this  process,  husbands  have  been  separated  from  wives,  and  par^ 
ents  from  children.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  by  unmis. 
takable  evidence,  I  find  that  thousands  annually  have  lost  their 
lives  thereby.     And  all  this,  I  say,  has  lasted  for  years. 
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When,  then,  Friends  and  Fellow-Christians,  I  see  what  we  are 
looking  upon  to-day,  I  dare  not  affirm  that  chastisement,  merely, 
is  the  meaning  of  to-day's  events.  If  Joseph's  brethren,  having 
sold  one  brother  into  bondage  and  being  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  another,  were  right  when  their  affliction  reminded  them  of 
their  crime,  and  "they  said  one  to  another,  we  are  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
when  he  besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear,  —  therefore  is  this 
distress  come  upon  us;"  then  may  we  well  fear  lest  that  great 
sin  of  our  nation  has  brought  upon  us  a  bitter  portion  of  our  woe. 
Speaking  as  it  becomes  God's  ministers  to  speak  —  as  upon  my 
oath  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  in  this  matter  —  I  be- 
lieve, I  say,  that  to  the  great  sin  of  the  slave-trade  within  our 
borders  is  due  a  large  and  bitter  portion  of  our  present  woe. 

If  any  would  suggest  that  we,  at  least,  of  the  Northern  part 
of  the  land,  have  not  been  involved  in  that  crime,  gladly  would  I 
accept  the  suggestion,  if  I  could.  But,  my  Friends,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  laws  to  arrest  the  guilty  traffic  which  we  might  have 
secured  —  to  say  nothing  of  these,  because  by  some  their  consti. 
tutionality  has  been  doubted, — can  we  declare  as  befcee  God 
that  our  influence  has  been  exerted  on  this  subject  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  ?  Have  our  voices  been  lifted  earnestly  and  inces- 
santly upon  it  ?  Who  of  us  can  affirm  that  with  ''  meekness  of 
wisdom,"  yet  with  holy  indignation  .{he  has  rebuked  this  inhuman 
trade  as  steadily  and  earnestly  as  he  should  have  done  ? 

And  this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  is  but  the  most  glaring  man- 
ifestation of  our  national  sin.  For,  our  national  sin  is  not  slavery 
so  much  as  it  is  the  ill-treatment  of  a  race ;  and  this  has  been 
shared  in  by  the  whole  land  —  North  as  well  as  South.  The 
gloomy  proofs  of  this  assertion,  I  need-not  give. 

So,  then,  by  our  wrong  treatment  of  that  sorrowing  race  and 
by  our  guilty  silence,  we  are  involved  in  the  particular  sin  of 
which  I  speak.  That  traffic,  which,  upon  the  high  seas,  we  have 
been  ready  to  condemn  and  from  the  contemplation  of  whose  hor- 
rors there  we  might  have  learned  its  essential  horrors  every- 
where,—  that  traffic,  whose  agents  as  between  Africa  and  this 
land,  one  of  our  own  statesmen  and  the  son  of  whom  our  Col- 
lege here  is  proudest,  declared  to  be  "  offenders  far  beyond  the 
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ordinary  depths  of  human  guilt,"  —  that  traffic,  of  which  as  thus 
existing,  he  exclaimed  "  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer — I  see 
the  smoke  of  the  furnace  where  manacles  and  fetters  are  still 
forged  for  human  limbs — I  see  the  visages  of  those  who,  by 
stealth  and  at  midnight,  labor  in  this  work  of  hell  ;  i  f  the  pul- 
pit be  silent  whenever  or  wherever  there  may  be  a  sinner,  bloody 
with  this  guilt,  within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the  pulpit  is  false 
to  its  trust,"  —  that  traffic,  with  its  annual  myriads  of  broken- 
hearted wives  and  parents  and  children,  and  of  prematurely 
slain,  explains  those  other  myriads,  similarly  bereft  and  similarly 
smitten,  over  whom  we  mourn  to-day  ! 

Verily,  my  Brethren  and  Friends,  the  nation's  sin  has  found 
us  out.  "  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  He  execu- 
teth,"  and  He  has  said,  "  The  Avicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  all  the  nations  that  forget  Gcd."  Our  sin  against  a 
WHOLE  RACE  —  a  sin  so  great  that  it  might  well  destroy  our  na- 
tion, which,  I  fear,  would  destroy  it,  were  not  Paul's  mitigation 
ours,  that  we  have  done  it  "  ignorantly  in  unbelief,"  —  our  sin, 
culminating  in  the  internal  slave-trade,  has  brought  at  last  its  re- 
tribution.    "  Verily,  He  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth !" 

Yes,  my  Friends,  there  is  a  God,  and  sin  against  Him  is  "  an 
evil  thing  and  a  bitter."  He  will  rule  among  men.  They  shall 
bow  to  His  power,  if  they  will  not  bow  to  His  law ;  nor  shall  He 
fail  to  have  obedient  subjects,  too,  for  future  generations  shall 
learn  from  our  calamities,  if  we  will  not,  to  acknowledge  His 
authority. 

But  why  should  not  we  learn,  also  ?  This  question  I  now  wish 
to  bring  home  to  each  one  individually  and  in  relation  to  his  eter- 
nal welfare.  For,  my  Friends,  vast  as  are  the  temporal  interests 
of  nations,  vaster  far  are  the  spiritual  interests  of  individuals,  be- 
cause these  are  immortal.  Nations  die  ;  men  never  die.  To  all  em- 
pires, kingdoms,  republics,  an  end -however  remote -shall  come. 
"  The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up."  But  we  -  our  higher  nature-  ourselves 
-  shall  outlast  them,  and  shall  live  on,  and  on,  forever^-  «nd  God's 
dealings  with  nations,  we  may  well  believe,  are  designed  to  teach 
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us  those  great  lessons  which  our  individual  lives  in  this  age  ot  the 
world  are  too  short  to  learn.  As  one  might  teach  a  child,  or  a 
person  of  feeble  sight,  with  large  letters,  so  upon  national  his- 
tory He  writes  in  broad  and  unmistakable  characters  the  great 
truths  of  His  rule  over  us,  the  excellence  of  His  moral  law  and 
the  necessity  of  obeying  it.  His  long-suffering  —  vast  and  won- 
derful, yet  not  exhaustless,  and  followed  by  —  His  fearful  jus- 
tice. "  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  —  and  great  in  power,  — 
and  will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked  ;"  these  words  of  His  Book 
stand  out  upon  the  canvass  of  His  Providence  as  He  deals  with 
nations  —  stand  out  so  fully  that  millions  may  read  them  at  a 
time,  and  each  may  read  them  for  himself.  It  is  true,  and  bless- 
ed be  His  name  for  it !  that  with  us  as  individuals  there  seems 
to  be  a  greater  long-suffering  than  with  us  as  gathered  into  na- 
tions. For,  He  has  prepared  an  atonement  for  us  as  individu- 
als, while  for  nations  there  is  none  directly —  they  receive  only 
the  reflected  benefits  of  that  one.  With  us,  then,  in  our  sepa- 
rate relations  to  Him,  He  lays,  perhaps,  a  greater  emphasis  on 
His  mercy  than  He  does  in  our  national  relations  to  Him, —  say- 
ing. My  name  is  "The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  grac- 
ious, long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin" 
—  and  yet  to  this  He  adds,  "  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty."  Let  no  man,  then,  trifle  with  God.  Do  you  behold 
disloyal  empires  receiving  the  visits  of  His  wrath  ?  Do  you  see, 
as  if  in  flaming  letters  upon  a  midnight  sky,  the  declaration, 
"  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Thee  shall  perish , 
yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted  ?  "  Then,  be  you  sure, 
my  Fellow-men,  that  disloyal  individuals  shall  not  escape.  Oh, 
be  warned  that  a  righteous  God  is  upon  the  throne,  Who,  though, 
"long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness, — keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,"  "  mil  b/i 
no  means  clear  the  guilty. ^^ 

And  here  I  cannot  but  recall  what  has  been  said  in  this  houoe 
on  another  occasion  and  on  a  related  topic.  These  times  — 
through  our  own  very  domgs-'  all  but  speak,  sending  forth  a  voice.' 
This  friend  of  ours  whom  we  mourn  to-day  —  how  lost  he  his  life  ? 
And  we  sent  him  forth;  you,  my  Friends,  —  some  of  you,  at 
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least  —  girt  upon  him  as  it  were  his  sword.  Wherefore  ?  To 
suppress  rebellion  against  a  rightful  government  —  to  uphold  the 
majesty  of  law  —  to  protect  the  common  weal.  For  this,  he 
went;  in  going  thus,  you  bade  him  Godspeed.  Will  you,  then, 
0  my  Friends,  will  you  dare,  even  by  neglect,  to  array  your- 
selves against  the  Best  of  governments  ?  By  cold-heartedness, 
if  not  worse,  will  you  venture  to  east  your  lot  with  that  rebelUous 
host  which  Satan  leads  against  the  laws  of  God  and  the  highest 
welfare  of  man  ?  My  hearer,  you  condemn  the  sin  of  our  recent 
brethren ;  you  abhor  what  you  rightly  call  a  wicked  rebellion : 
in  God's  own  words  I  ask  you —  "  And  thinkest  thou  this,  0 
man,  that  judgest  them  which  do  such  things,  and  doest  the  same, 
that  thou  shalt  escape  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  ?"  I  say 
to  you  once  more,  Be  warned  that  a  holy  God  is  upon  the  throne  ! 

But,  before  I  close,  I  must  revert  to  that  precious  truth  of  the 
exceeding  long-sufifering  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
that  Gospel  which  is  for  us  preeminently  as  individuals.  Yes, 
there  is  a  Gospel  for  us.  "  Now,  then,"  says«His  word,  "  we"- 
His  ministers-"  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us  ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God."  Dear  hearers,  "  be  ye  reconciled  to  Grod'^  It  is 
He  Himself  who  invites  you ;  give  up  that  enmity  of  yours, 
renounce  that  indifference  of  yours  towards  Him.  He  desires 
to  be  your  Friend  ;  He  invites  your  friendship !  Oh  that  my 
lips  might  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  His  altar 
to-day,  as  in  his  name  I  "  beseech  you*'  to  delay  no  longer. 
Would  that  I  could  unfold  with  fitting  power  the  Saviour's  love. 
Would  that  I  could  set  forth  justly  the  attractiveness  of  Him 
who  died  that  we  might  live.  I  cannot ;  nor  can,  indeed,  any 
mortal  tongue.  Let,  then,  this  occasion  add  its  voice  to  mine. 
It  is  the  death  of  a  fellow-man  that  has  brought  us  here.  Let  us 
forget  that  this  is  an  unusual  occasion.  Let  us  remember  that 
our  friend,  had  he  escaped  all  the  perils  of  the  camp  and  the 
field,  must  have  died  at  last.  Somewhere  — in  some  manner  — 
at  some  time  —  he  must  have  died.  In  his  own  home,  it  may 
be,  on  the  familiar  bed,  he  would  have  died.  He  has  only  an- 
ticipated, perhaps  not  anticipated,  the  day  of  his  departure. 
Died,  he  must  have,  sooner  or  later. 
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It  is  so  with  us  all.  We  need  not  leave  our  quiet  New  Eng- 
land homes,  to  die.  Nor  is  there  any  less  uncertainty  about  the 
hour  of  our  death,  here.  Nor  are  the  realities  that  follow  death 
any  less  solemn  to  those  who  die  here.  I  "  pray  you,  then,  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  Go  forth,  again,  my 
Friends,  to  your  wonted  duties  —  remember  with  genuine  sym- 
pathy this  widow  and  these  ehildren  (God  have  her  and  them  in 
His  keeping,  and  animate  us  with  a  fitting  spirit  towards  them)  ~ 
aim  to  be  faithful  citizens  and  true  patriots,  —  but,  in  all,  and 
above  all, ''  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 
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A  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL  AND  ETHICAL  VIEW 


AMERICAN  SLAYEHOLDEES'  REBELLION. 


The  great  error  of  the  United  States  government,  in 
its  attempt  to  put  down  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion, 
obviously  has  been  bad  general  strategy,  arising  from 
a  failure  to  take  a  simple,  comprehensive  view  of  the 
country  and  people  to  be  subdued. 

Who  are  the  rebels,  and  Avhere  do  they  live  ?  We 
all  know  that  the  great  slaveholders  in  the  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
rebellion.  Now  these  great  slaveholders  are  not,  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  spread  almost  equally  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside,  but 
are  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  country,  extending,  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  along  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  on 
the  west.  This  horseshoe-shaped  country  is  scarcely 
anywhere  more  than  200  miles  wide,  while  the  line  of 
its  outer  border,  which  also  passes  through  or  near  al- 
most every  one  of  its  principal  cities,  viz. :  Alexandria, 
Richmond,  and  Norfolk,  in  Virginia;  Newbern  and 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina ;  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina  ;  Savannah,  in  Georgia ;  Pensacola,  in  Florida ; 
Mobile,  in  Alabama;  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana; 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi ;  Memphis  and 
Nashville,  in  Tennessee ;  and  Columbus  and  Louisville, 
in  Kentucky,  is  nearly  2,000  miles  long. 

This  horseshoe-shaped  country  consists,  to  a  great  ex- 
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tent,  of  low,  fertile  land,  fitted  for  the  production  of 
tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  &c.,  but  within  it,  and  al- 
most encircled  by  it,  is  a  mountainous  tongue  of  land, 
stretching  from  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  Ala- 
bama,— a  country  500  miles  long,  and,^on  an  average, 
almost  200  miles  broad,  embracing  the  western  third 
of  Virginia,  the  western  fifth  of  North  Carolina, 
Pickens  district  in  Soutb  Carolina,  the  northern  sixth 
of  Georgia,  the  northeastern  sixth  of  Alabama,  and 
the  eastern  thirds  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

This  Mountain  district  covers  an  area  of  about 
80,000  square  miles,  and,  in  1860,  according  to  the 
official  census,  contained  nearly  1,500,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  only  126,000,  or  one  in  twelve,  were  slaves ; 
while  in  the  horseshoe-shaped  country  around  it,  occu- 
pied by  the  slaveholders,  there  were,  according  to  the 
same  census,  in  round  numbers,  7,000,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  3,100,000  .were  negroes,  and  of  the  3,900,000 
whites  more  than  Y00,000  were  in  Kentucky,  leaving 
less  than  .3,200,000  whites  outside  of  the  Mountain 
district,  in  the  eight  rebel  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

The  people  of  this  Mountain  district,  when  left  en- 
tirely free  to  express  their  sentiments,  have  always 
been  strongly  but  rationally  anti-slavery.  A  little 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  there  were  anti-slavery 
societies  all  over  Western  Virginia,  Western  North 
Carolina,  East  Tennessee,  and  Eastern  Kentucky  ;  and 
the  people  in  these  parts  of  those  Slave  States,  then  al- 
most unanimously  demanded  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  by  the  acts  of  their  respective  state  legislatures, 
the  emancipation  to  be  accompanied  by  the  removal  of 
the  freed  negroes  to  other  lands.     It  was  just  after  the 
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subject  of  emancipation  had  been  fully  discussed  by  the 
Virginia  legislature,  witb  a  fair  prospect  of  the  even- 
tual success  of  the  emancipationists,  that  the  ultra- 
abolition  movement  commenced  in  New  England,  and 
gave  the  great  slaveholders  in  the  low  country  power 
to  effect  that  suppression  of  all  public  agitation  of  the 
Emancipation  question  throughout  the  whole  South, 
which  has  continued  to  this  day. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  South  regard  the  climate 
and  productions  of  their  district  as  unsuited  to  negro 
labor,  and  hence  their  anti-slavery  feeling.  They  are  not 
Abolitionists.  They  do  not  regard  slaveholding,  or  the 
institution  of  slavery,  as  a  sin.  They  take  the  Bible 
as  their  standard  of  right  in  ethics  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  their  most  distinguished  religious  teachers, 
Brownlow,  Ross,  and  others,  have  taught  them  from 
that  book,  that  God  himself  instituted  a  system  of  per- 
petual, hereditary  slavery,  as  a  part  of  the  government 
of  his  chosen  people  (Leviticus,  xxv.  44,  45,  46) ;  and 
that  not  only  Abraham  and  other  Jewish  patriarchs,  but 
some  of  the  men  most  distinguished  for  Christian  vir- 
tues in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were  slave- 
holders, none  of  whom  were  rebuked  for  holding  their 
fellowmen  in  slavery,  while  on  one  of  these  slave- 
holders, who  was  also  an  officer  in  the  army  of  an  ab- 
solute military  despot,  Christ  bestowed  the  highest 
eulogy,  and  that  too  immediately  after  this  slaveholder 
had  openly  avowed  that  he  held  and  exercised  absolute 
power  over  his  fellow-men  in  both  of  these  relations 
(Luke,  vii.  1-10). 

These  mountaineers  maintain  that  the  Bible  doc- 
trine respecting  Slavery  and  Government  is,  that  all 
the  power  which  one  man  possesses  over  another 
under  human  law,  however  great  the  power,-  and  how- 
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ever  acquired,  is ''  of  God  "  (Romans,  xiii.  1) ;  that  he  who 
uses  his  power  in  love  fulfills  the  law  of  God  (Romans, 
xiii.  8-10),  but  that  every  violation  of  the  law  of  love, 
either  in  acquiring,  using,  relinquishing,  or  refusing  to 
relinquish  power,  is  a  sin.  They  do  not  predicate  sin 
of  the  posse'9sion  of  power,  or  of  the  amount  of  power, 
but  of  the  ahuse  of  power. 

They  assert  that  Christ's  law  is  Love ;  that  Love  re- 
quires good,  the  highest  good;  and  that  the  highest 
good  often  forbids  the  abolition  of  great  evils,  even 
when  those  evils  originated  in  great  crimes.  After  the 
devil,  for  example,  had  sowed  tares  in  a  farmer's  field 
of  wheat,  and  the  tares  had  sprung  up  with  the  wheat, 
Christ  advised  the  farmer's  servants  to  let  the  tares 
''grow"  until  the  harvest  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  If  these 
servants  had  consulted  the  devil,  the  devil  doubtless 
would  have  denounced  Christ's  counsel  as  the  fruit  of 
the  doctrine  of  expediency,  and  would  have  ordered 
the  servants  instantly  to  root  out  all  the  tares  from  the 
field,  on  the  principle,  that  the  sowing  of  the  tares  was 
a  wrong,  that  the  growth  of  the  tares  is  a  continuance 
of  the  wrong,  that  the  long  continuance  of  wrong  can- 
not justify  its  further  continuance,  and  that  it  is  always 
right  and  safe  to  abolish  instantly  all  wrongs,  leaving 
to  God  the  consequences.  Our  brethren  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  South  profess  to  have  learned  their  ethics 
in  Chrises  school. 

Armed  thus,  as  they  believe,  with  the  Word  of  God, 
these  plain  and  unlettered,  but  morally  courageous 
mountaineers,  regardless  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  this  enlightened  age, 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  not  only  challenge  the 
learned  theologians  and  philosophers'  of  England,  New 
England,  and  all  the  world,  to  prove  that  slavery  is  a 
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sin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  declare  their  own 
readiness  to  maintain  that  slavery,  when  established  by 
law  in  any  country,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  government  is  a  divine 
institution,  deriving  its  authority,  not  from  "  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  but  from  the  appointment  of  God 
(Romans  xiii.  1).  They  hold,  therefore,  that  to  deny, 
in  Virginia  or  Carolina,  the  right  of  the  slaveholder 
to  thfe  power  which  the  law  of  the  state  gives  him  to 
rule  his  negro  slaves,  is  as  truly  a  sin  against  the  law 
of  God,  and  as  worthy  of  punishment  by  the  law  of 
man,  as  the  denial  in  France  of  the  right  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  power  which  the  law  there  gives  him 
over  his  subjects. 

While,  however,  these  Bible-reverencing  backwoods- 
men maintain  so  strenuously,  and  so  conscientiously, 
the  Christian  lawfulness  of  negro  slavery ;  while  they 
would  denounce  as  a  crime,  the  sudden  abolition  of 
slavery  in  a  country  where  the  slaves  are  numerous,  and 
situated  as  they  are  in  the  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar 
districts  of  the  South;  while,  indeed,  they  would 
cheerfully  expose  their  own  lives  in  defending  the 
slaveholders  of  those  districts  from  any  who  should 
attempt  to  excite  their  slaves  to  insurrection,  they 
regard  slavery  in  their' own  mountain  district  as  a  great 
evil,  and  would  heartily  rejoice  to  witness  its  total 
abolition  there,  if  they  could  only  be  assured  that  the 
emancipated  negroes  would  migrate  to  other  lands,  and 
be  as  happy  and  as  well  cared  for,  temporally  and 
spiritually,  in  freedom  as  they  now  are  in  slavery. 

The  mountaineers  of  our  Slave  States  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  people  of  any  state  or  district  in  the 
land  in  ardent  love  of  true  republican  liberty,  in  uni- 
form and  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  general  govern- 
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ment,  and  in  enthusia^ic  attachment  to  the  American 
Union.  They  abhor  Secessionism  as  much  as  they 
abhor  Abolitionism.  The)^  regard  Abolitionism  as  the 
mother  of  Secessionism,  and  both  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Evil  One,  begot  and  commissioned  by  him  to  destroy 
all  the  good  which  our  good  Father  in  Heaven  has 
bestowed  upon  His  most  favored  country  and  most 
favored  people  on  the  earth.  These  free  and  unam- 
bitious mountaineers  have  no  interest  to  be  promoted, 
and  no  feeling  to  be  gratified  by  joining  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  They  know  that  in  such  a  confederacy 
all  other  classes  of  the  population  will  of  course  be 
ruled  by  the  great  slaveholders,  who  will  compel  the 
negro  to  work  for  them  as  a  menial  in  the  house  and 
on  the  plantation,  and  the  non-slaveholding  white,  in 
the  mountains  as  well  as  in  the  plains,  to  fight  their 
battles,  and  carry  out  their  schemes  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement.  They  loathe  the  thought  of  such 
humiliation.  They  glory  in  the  great  Republic,  and 
in  their  present  relation  of  equality  with  all  its  citizens 
in  every  part  of  its  wide  domain. 

In  *the  map  gf  the  Slave  States  east  of  the  Mississsippi 
river,  which  we  give  above,  we  have  shaded  the  Moun. 
tain  district  by  ruled  lines,  so  that  its  shape,  and  the 
shape  and  relative  position  of  the  rebel  portion  of  the 
country  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  of  the  eye.  "We  have  also 
inserted  on  the  map  a  complete  view  of  the  railroads 
throughout  the  entire  section.  All  the  railroad  lines 
here  laid  down  are  finished  roads,  except  the  line  from 
Danville,  in  Kentucky,  through  Williamsburg  to  Knox- 
ville,  in  Tennessee,  which  was  proposed,  we  believe,  by 
President  Lincoln  as  a  military  road,  nearly  two  years 
since,  but  was  not  adopted  by  Congress,  for  what  rea- 
sons we  do  not  know. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  witli  the  exception  of  the  short 
roads  between  Parkersbnrg,  Grafton,  and  Wheeling,  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  those  from  Cleveland,  through 
Kingston  and  Stevenson,  in  the  extreme  south,  there 
is,  in  the  whole  Mountain  district,  but  one  railroad, 
viz.,  that  part  of  the  great  railroad  line  from  Norfolk 
to  Memphis,  which  enters  this  Mountain  district  be- 
tween Lynchburg  and  Dublin,  in  Virginia,  and  leaves 
it  beyond  Stevenson  in  Alabama.  The  border  of  the 
Mountain  district  is,  however,  everywhere  connected 
with  the  outer  border  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  country, 
by  railroads  commencing  at,  or  proceeding  from,  points 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  crossing  the  plan- 
tations of  the  low  country  to  cities  near  tide-water  in 
the  east  and  south,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
or  of  the  Ohio  River  in  the  west.  We  give  here  a  list 
of  these  cross-railroads,  in  geographical  order,  with  the 
distances,  as  laid  down  in  Appleton's  Railway  Guide, 
from  the  stations  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
cities  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers. 

Miles. 

1.  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  to  Alexandria,  .         .112 

2.  Jackson,  R.,  to  Richmond,         .  .         .          195 

3.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  Richmond  &  Petersburg,     123 

4.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  Norfolk,          .  .         .203 

5.  Salisbury,  JST.  C.,to  Newbern,  .  .         .          239 

6.  Salisbury,  K  C,  to  Wilmington,  .  .         . '    265 

7.  Yorkville,  S.  C,  to  Charleston,  .         .          21Y 

8.  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to       do  .         .  .         .     226 

9.  Greenville,  S.  C,  to   .      do       .  .         .          273 

10.  Anderson,  S.  C,  to  do  .         .         .         .257 

11.  Athens,  Geo.,  to  do       .         .         .  253 

12.  Atlanta,  Geo.,  to  do  ...         .     308 
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MILE8 

293 

.  323 

344 

.  488 

849 

.  188 

2Y1 

.113 

298 

•j    'n  T 

13.  Atlanta,  Geo.,  to  Savannah, 

14.  Atlanta,  Geo.,  to  Pensacola, 

15.  Talladega,  Ala.,  to  Mobile, 

16.  Talladega,  Ala.,  to  New  Orleans,  . 

17.  Talladega,  Ala.,  to  Vicksburg,  . 

18.  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  Memphis,   - 

19.  Decatur,  Ala.,  to  Columbus,  Ky., 
lO.  Stevenson,  Ala.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
21.  Stevenson,  Ala.,  to  Louisville,  Ky., 


By  comparing  this  table  with  our  map,  it  will  be 
seen,  that,  while  the  great  cities  of  the  rebels  are 
widely  separated  from  each  other  on  the  outer  frontier 
of  their  territory,  on  a  line  extending,  even  when 
drawn  in^  the  air  directly  from  one  to  the  other, 
through  a  distance  of  nearlj^  2,000  miles,  every  one  of 
these  cities,  except  New  Orleans,  is  within  12  or  14 
hours,  hy  railroad^  of  some  railroad  station  near  the 
border  of  the  Mountain  district;  and  even  New  Orleans 
can  be  reached  by  railroad,  from  Talladega  in  less  than 
20  hours,  the  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  only  25  miles 
an  hour ! 

In  view  of  these  geographical  and  statistical  facts, 
is  it  not  clear  that  the  true  method  of  putting  down 
the  rebellion  eifectually,  is,  to  take  military  possesion 
of  the  whole. Mountain  district  represented  on  our  map, 
and  to  keep  it  forever  from  the  control  of  the  slave- 
holdejrs  ?  We  already  hold  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  .Western  Vir- 
ginia. The  people  of  East  Tennessee  have  been  crying 
to  us  for  nearly  two  years  for  arms  and  men,  to  enable 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  slaveholders,  and 
late  Southern  papers  inform  us  that  the  Confederate 
government  has  been  compelled  to  send  troops  into 
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the  mountains  of  Northern  Alabama,  Northern  Georgia, 
and  Western  North  Carolina,  to  put  down  the  Union- 
ists who  are  there  earnestly  rebelling  against  the 
rebellion. 

Why  then  should  we  not  send  at  once  from  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Northwestern  Virginia  into  Southwest- 
ern Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  a  militarj^^  force  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
railroad  from  Dublin  to  Knoxville,  a  distance  of  230 
miles  ?  We  have  already  twice  temporarily  broken 
up  this  railroad  by  destroying  the  bridges;  once  in 
November,  1861,  when  the  Unionists  in  East  Tennessee 
conspired  for  that  purpose,  and  once,  recently,  when 
General  Carter,  with  small  bands  of  cavalry,  passed 
secretly  from  Kentucky  through  gaps  in  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  into  Virginia,  and  came  down  upon  the 
road  near  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  line  from 
Virginia  into  East  Tennessee.  Let  expeditions  now 
be  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  and  let  the  attack  be 
made  simultaneously  on  points  distant  from  each 
other. 

The  Cumberland  River  is  at  present  under  our  con- 
trol from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  It  is  navigable  to 
Mill  Spring,  and  at  that  point,  and  at  numerous  points 
below,  all  less  than  100  miles  from  Knoxville,  there 
are  common  roads  leading  directly  to  the  great  railroad 
in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville.  Big  Sandy  River,  which 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Virginia'  and 
Kentucky,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  steamers  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Ohio  to  a  point  on  the  West  or  Louisa 
Fork,  not  far  from  Pikeville.  From  Pikeville  a  road 
runs  up  the  valley  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Louisa 
Fork  to  its  source,  and  thence  about  25  miles  to  Salt- 
ville,  which  will  be  found  on  our  map,  at  the  end  of 
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a  spur  of  the  great  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad, 
and  nine  miles  from  the  junction. 

From  Pikeville  to  Saltville  an  air  line  is  only  60 
miles,  and  the  traveled  road  is  very  direct  through 
nearly  the  whole  distance.  From  Pikeville  also  a  road 
runs  along  the  west  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
to  Cumberland  Gap,  with  branches  leading  through 
six  other  gaps,  into  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  by 
winding  courses  in  that  State  to  different  points  on  the 
great  railroad. 

Starting,  then,  from  points  near  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Cumberland  and  Big  Sandy  Kivers,  why 
may  not  bodies  of  men,  properly  armed,  be  sent 
through  some  of  the  roads  which  we  have  designated, 
to  break  the  great  railroad  simultaneously  near  Knox- 
ville  and  near  Dublin,  and  then  to  occupy  and  fortify 
the  intermediate  portion  ?  This  would  rescue  from 
the  dominion  of  the  rebels  the  southwestern  part  of 
Virginia  and  the  northern  part  of  East  Tennessee,  a 
country  containing  about  400,000  inhabitants ;  and  it 
would  break  permanently  the  great  iron  band  which  now 
holds  together  the  extreme  parts  of  their  horseshoe- 
shaped  country. 

Having  accomplished  so  much,  the  next  step  might 
be  to  build,  with  all  possible  expedition,  a  military 
railroad,  first  from  Saltville  to  Pikeville,  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles,  and  then  from  Pikeville  60  or  YO 
miles  further,  to  Ashland  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and  not  far  from  Ironton 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad.  When  completed 
to  Pikeville,  or  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Big  Sandy,  and  especially  when  extended  to 
the  Ohio  River,  an  army  of  200,000  men,  which  might 
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be  quickly  collected  at  Ashland  from  the  ISTorthern 
•  and  Northwestern  States,  could  thence  be  transported 
on  this  new  railroad,  with  all  the  cannon,  food,  and 
munitions  of  war  of  every  kind  requisite  for  such  a 
force,  in  a  few  hours,  through  an  entirely  friendly 
country,  far  from  all  possible  interruption  by  the 
rebels,  to  Knoxville,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mountain 
district — the  centre  of  an  inner  circle  occupied  by 
1,500,000  staunch  Southern  Unionists,  and  the  centre 
also  of  the  outer  horseshoe-shaped  country  occupied 
by  the  rebel  slaveholders.  Once  at  Knoxville,^  an 
army  of  200,000  men  would  soon  be  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  great  railroad  of  the  Mountain  dis- 
trict with  its  four  inlets  from  the  low  country;  and 
could  then  finish  at  its  leisure  two  branches  which 
were  proposed  some  time  since,  each  less  than  100 
miles  long,  viz.,  one,  from  a  point  on  the  great  railroad, 
about  50  miles  east  of  Knoxville  to  Morganton  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  other  from  Rome  in  Georgia 
to  Talladega  in  Alabama.  The  six  railroad  inlets 
from  the  low  country  might  then  be  protected,  if 
deemed  expedient,  by  fortifications  at  any  suitable 
places :  1,  between  Dublin  and  Lynchburgh ;  2,  be- 
tween Morganton  and  Salisbury;  3,  between  Kingston 
and  Atlanta;  4,  between  Eome  and  Talladega;  5,  be- 
tween Stevenson  and  Decatur;  and  6,  between  Steven- 
son and  Tullahoma. 

What  then  would  be  our  position,  and  what  the 
position  of  the  rebel  slaveholders  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  200,000  men  in  full  military  possession  of  the 
Mountain  district  would  be  more  than  equal,  both  in 
defensive  and  offensive  war,  to  400,000  occupying  the 
horseshoe-shaped  country  below?  The  central  posi- 
tion, the  compact  form,  the  jaggedness  of  the  surface,, 
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the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  position  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Mountain  district,  are  invaluable  military 
advantages. 

In  defensive  war,  the  inaccessibility  and  the  state  of 
dispersion  of  the  mountaineers,  would  be  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  invasion.  Except  on  the  railroad  lines  there 
is  not  a  single  considerable  town  in  the  whole  Mountain 
district,  and  villages  of  even  a  few  hundred  inhabitants 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  mountaineers  are  almost 
wholly  small  farmers  and  graziers,  living  in  cottages, 
scattered  over  valleys  and  in  nooks  of  the  mountains. 
Their  wealth  consists,  chiefly,  of  grazing  lands  and 
forests,  with  hogs  and  cattle  running  wild  in  the  woods. 
Such  property  presents  no  temptation  even  to  guerrilla 
bands  of  invaders,  and  the  Confederates  would  be  slow 
to  resort  to  this  mode  of  warfare  against  men  scattered 
over  a  wooded  and  mountainous  country,  familiar  with 
its  by-roads,  and  who  could  retaliate  with  tenfold  effect 
by  raids  into  the  low  countrj^  The  control  of  its  rail- 
roads is  all  that  would  induce  the  Confederates  to 
attack  the  Mountain  district ;  and  a  glance  at  our  map 
will  show  how  easily  these  roads  could  be  defended  by 
200,000  men  against  the  invasion  of  all  that  would 
I'emain  of  a  Confederate  army  of  400,000,  after  de- 
ducting from  it  the  detachments  necessary  to  garrison 
scores  of  forts,  and  defend  a  score  of  cities,  on  their  sea- 
coast  and  river  frontier  of  2,000  miles,  to  watch 
3,000,000  slaves ;  and  to  guard  the  villages  and  planta- 
tions along  an  inland  frontier  of  more  than  1,200  miles, 
the  line  of  this  inland  frontier  running  for  the  whole 
distance  at  the  base  of  a  cluster  of  mountains,  and 
everywhere  crossing,  at  short  intervals,  the  mouths  of 
valleys  opening  from  barren  mountains  into  fertile 
plains  !     It  could  not  be  difficult,  surely,  with  200,000, 
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or  tlie  half  of  200,000  men,  to  defend  four  or  six  rail- 
road inlets  to  the  Mountain  district  against  all  the  force 
that  the  Confederates  could  spare  from  400,000  men 
for  attack,  after  making  even  the  scantiest  provision 
for  the  defense  of  their  outer  and  inner  frontier  of 
more  than  3,000  miles  ! 

But  how  would  it  be  with  the  mountaineers  as  inva- 
ders, and  the  Confederates  acting  on  the  defensive  ? 
Could  400,000  men  defend  the  horseshoe-shaped 
country  against  a  general  in  the  Mountain  district  at 
the  head  of  200,000  men,  whom  he  could  divide  into 
bands  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  send  down  to  the  low 
country,  on  the  east,  or  the  west,  or  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains,  without  an  hour's  warning,  through  any 
one  or  more  of  scores  of  natural  and  artificial  outlets 
along  a  frontier  of  1,200  miles  ? 

At  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  Confederates,  con- 
trolling as  they  do  the  great  railroad  and  all  south  of 
it  in  the  Mountain  district,  with  400,000  men  maintain 
the  struggle  against  our  800,000,  and  this,  too,  while 
our  navy  blockades  every  port  on  their  coast ;  because 
our  General-in-chief,  with  his  immense  force  divided 
into  ten  or  twelve  great  fragments,  is  attempting  with 
eight  of  these  fragments  to  enter  the  low  country  of 
the  Confederacy  by  assaulting  at  once  as  many  fortified 
lines  and  places  on  its  outer  frontier,  viz.:  the  line  of  the 
Rappahannock  in  Virginia,  the  cities  of  Wilmington, 
Charleston  and  Savannah  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Mobile 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  line  of  Duck  river  in 
Middle  Tennessee.  With  400,000  men  the  Confederates 
can  strongly  fortify  all  these  lines  and  places,  rendering 
them  almost  impregnable,  and  still  have  a  reserve  force 
so  large  that,  from  their  central  position,  and  with  their 
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railroad  connections,  they  may  overwhelm  us  at  any 
of  these  places,  at  the  moment  of  attack,  with  superior 
numbers.  But  let  us  once  have  full  military  possession 
of  the  Mountain  district  with  only  200,000  men,  and 
the  whole  case  would  be' reversed  and  more  than 
reversed;  for,  with  200,000  men  we  could  not  only 
fortify  and  render  impregnable  against  the  rebels  the 
four,  or  six,  as  the  case  may  be,  great  railroad  inlets  to 
the  Mountain  district  from  the  low  country,  but,  with 
more  than  100,000  men  to  spare,  we  could  cut  their 
horseshoe-shaped  country  into  parts,  and  overrun  suc- 
cessively every  part.  The  most  skillful  strategist  that 
ever  lived  could  not  place  400,000  men  so  as  to  protect 
the  country  of  the  rebel  slaveholders  from  being  over- 
run and  plundered  at  pleasure  by  200,000  men,  after 
they  had  obtained  full  military  possession  of  the 
Mountain  district. 

Let  then  every  threatened  disaster  befall  our  arms ; 
let  foreign  Powers  raise  the  blockade  of  all  the  South- 
ern ports ;  let  New  Orleans,  Port  Royal  and  Newbern 
be  recaptured ;  let  the  army  of  the  Potomac  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
again  act  on  the  defensive  before  Washington  and 
Harper's  Ferry;  let  the  rebels  drive  back  Rosecrans 
till  they  occupy  again  what  they  lost  a  year  ago — the 
line  of  Mill  Spring,  Bowling  Green,  Fort  Donelson, 
Fort  Henry  and  Columbus ;  or,  worse  still,  let  all  our 
forces  in  the  West  be  compelled  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive before  Cincinnati ;  let  the  nine  months'  men  and 
the  two  years'  men  in  our  army  refuse  to  reenlist  at 
the  expiration  of  their  present  terms  of  service  ;  let  all 
these  disasters  and  more  come  upon  us,  and  still,  with 
200,000  men  in  full  military  possession  of  the  Moun- 
tain district  of  the  South,  we  should  come  triumph- 
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antly  out  of  the  contest,  and  dictate  at  Knoxville  the 
terms  of  peace ;  for  we  should  have  within  our  grasp 
all  the  slaves,  all  the  railroads,  all  the  property,  of 
every  description,  of  eight  rebel  states.  Without  a 
gunboat  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Northwest  would 
secure  the  free  navigation  of  that  river  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source ;  and  without  firing  a  cannon  at  sea  the 
Northeast  would  deliver  its  shipowners  from  their 
worst  enemy  on  the  ocean.  The  bane  and  the  antidote 
in  this  great  rebellion  are  both  in  the  Slave  States  of 
the  South. 

We  have  said  that  the  most  skillful  strategist  that 
ever  lived  could  not  place  400,000  men  so  as  to  protect 
the  horseshoe-shaped  country  of  the  rebels  from  being 
overrun  and  plundered  by  an  army  of  200,000,  after  it 
should  have  obtained  full  military  possession  of  the 
Mountain  district.  But  how  can  the  Confederates 
raise  and  maintain  an  army  of  400,000  men,  after  this 
Mountain  district  shall  have  been  rescued  from  their 
grasp  ?  Now,  by  cruel  conscriptions  of  these  mountain- 
eers, and  by  temporarily  abandoning  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  retaining  on  this  side  of  the  river 
nearly  all  the  Texans,  Louisianians  aiid  men  of  Arkan- 
sas in  their  army,  they  may  be  able  to  count  400,000. 
But  how  will  it  be  when  the  mountaineers,  by  our  aid, 
shall  have  secured  their  independence,  and  the  horse- 
shoe-shaped country  is  left  to  recruit  its  army  exclu- 
sively from  its  own  population  ?  The  whole  white 
population  of  the  nine  slave  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac^  in  1860,  was 
only  5,267,549  ;  and  of  this  number  there  were  in 
Kentucky,  which  remains  loyal,  and  in  the  Mountain 
district,  which  will  manifest  its  loyalty  whenever  it  is 
free  to  speak,  2,093,934,  leaving  in  the  eight  rebel 
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States  eaat  of  the  Mississippi  river  only  3,173,615 
whites,  who  are  both  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and 
under  their  military  control.  How  is  it  possible  for 
3,173,615  men,  women  and  children  to  supply  at  first, 
and  to  keep  up  afterwards,  from  its  own  number,  an 
army  of  400,000  men?  It  would  take  in  the  first 
instance  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent, — more 
than  one  in  eight  of  the  entire  white  population,  i.  e.^ 
more  than  one  in  four  of  all  the  white  males  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  white  males  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  45  !  The  Kentuckians  and  mountaineers  could 
raise  200,000  men  from  their  2,093,934  whites  by  a 
draft  of  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  their  entire  white 
population,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  white  males 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 

If  it  is  true  that  200,000  men  in  military  possession 
of  the  Mountain  district  of  the  South,  can  from  its  cen- 
tral position,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  from 
its  railroad  connections,  not  only  defend  it  against 
double  their  number  in  the  low  country,  but  can  ac- 
tually overrun  the  low  countiy  at  pleasure,  holding  all 
its  people  and  property  within  their  grasp,  we  have 
then  this  surprising  result,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  this  great  rebellion,  our  government  could  have  put 
it  down  effectually,  merely  by  furnishing  Unionists  in 
that  large  continuous  district  of  the  Slave  States,  in 
which  the  Union  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  predomi- 
nant, with  arms,  food,  and  clothing,  and  forming  them 
into  bands  to  defend  themselves  against  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  the  horrible  atrocities  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  by  the  rebel  Slaveholders.  There  were 
Unionists  enough  in  one  continuous  district  of  the  South 
itself,  to  have  put  down  the  rebellion  without  calling 
upon  the  Free  States  for  a  single  soldier.     All  that  the 
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North  had  to  do  was  to  supply,  with  arms,  food,  and 
<jlothing,  the  soldiers  which  Kentucky  and  the  Moun- 
tain district  might  have  furnished  from  their  own  popu- 
lation. We  did  not  need  to  invade  Virginia  or  the 
Carolinas,  to  capture  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  or  Nash- 
ville, to  blockade  the  Southern  ports,  or  to  interrupt  in 
any  way  their  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  did  not  need  to  attempt  with  our  gunboats  to  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  We  might  have 
spared  all  the  lives  lost  in  our  great  battles,  and  might 
have  saved  all  the  treasure  we  have  expended  in  sup- 
port of  our  fleets  and  armies.  We  did  not  need  to 
threaten  the  ruin  of  the  South  by  the  emancipation  of 
her  negro  slaves.  All  that  we  had  to  do  was  to  eman- 
cipate our  own  white  brethren,  nay,  to  fulfill  our  con- 
stitutional obligations,  our  solemn  o^ths  to  these  white 
brethren,  our  fellow  citizens  as  well  as  fellow  Chris- 
tians, the  loyal.  Union-loving,  liberty-loving,  liberty- 
deserving  mountaineers  of  the  South ;  to  deliver  these 
brethren  of  our  own  race  and  color,  from  a  despotism  be- 
3^ond  all  comparison  worse  than  that  of  negro  slavery, — 
a  despotism  under  which  they  are  hunted  through  their 
mountains  and  forests,  by  Indian  savages,  with  scalping- 
knives  and  blood-hounds,  forced  into  the  Rebel  army, 
pushed  forward  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into 
the  front  ranks,  to  war  against  the  government  of  their 
choice,  against  the  flag  under  which  their  fathers  and  our 
fathers  fought  together  the  battles  of  Independence, 
the  flag  in  which  they  have  always  gloried,  and  still 
glory,  as  the  banner  of  constitutional  Liberty  and  Union 
in  America,  and  the  banner  of  Hope  to  the  oppressed 
throughout  the  world.  To  put  down  the  Slaveholder's' 
Rebellion,  this  is  all  that  we  had  to  do  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion,  and  it  is  all  that  we  have 
to  do  now. 
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"History,  if  it  be  not  the  merest  toy,  the  idlest  pastime  of  our  Tacant 
hours,  is  the  record  of  the  onward  march  of  Humanity  towards  an  end. 
Where  there  is  no  belief  in  such  an  end,  and  therefore  no  advance  towards 
it,  no  stirrings  of  a  Divine  Word  in  a  people's  bosom,  where  not  as  yet  the 
beast's  heart  has  been  taken  away,  and  a  man's  heart  given,  there  History 
cannot  be  said  to  be.  They  belong  not,  therefore,  to  History,  least  of  all 
to  sacred  History,  those  Babels,  those  cities  of  confusion,  those  huge  pens, 
into  which  by  force  and  fraud,  the  early  hunters  of  men,  the  Nimrods  and 
the  Sesostrises  drave,  and  compelled  their  fellows:  and  Scripture  is  only 
most  true  to  its  idea  while  it  passes  them  almost  or  wholly  in  silence 
by,  while  it  lingers  rather  on  the  plains  of  Mamre  with  the  man  that 

*  believed  God  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness,'  than  by 

*  populous  No'  or  great  Babylon,  where  no  faith  existed  but  in  the  blind 
powers  of  Nature,  and  the  brute  forces  of  the  natural  man." 

Teench's  Hulsean  Lecture, 

The  Unity  of  Scripture. 
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We  have  known  hitherto  in  this  country  so  little 
of  the  actual  realities  of  war  on  a  grand  scale,  that 
many  are  beginning  to  look  upon  the  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  government,  and  the  slowness  of  the 
progress  of  our  arms,  as  signs  of  hopeless  discourage- 
ment. History,  however,  shows  us  that  these  are  the 
inevitable  incidents  of  all  wars  waged  by  a  free  peo- 
ple. This  might  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  many 
remarkable  events  in  English  history,  from  the  days 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  down  through  the  campaigns 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  Marlborough,  to  the 
wars  which  grew  out  of  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution.  War  is  always  entered  upon  amidst  a 
vast  deal  of  popular  enthusiasm,  which  is  utterly 
unreasoning.  It  is  the  universal  voice  of  history, 
that  such  enthusiasm  is  wholly  unreliable  in  sup- 
porting the  prolonged  and  manifold  burdens  which 
are  inseparable  from  every  war  waged  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  for  a  long  period.  The  popular  idea 
of  war  is   a  speedy  and  decisive  victory,  and   an 
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immediate  occupation  of  the  enemy's  capital,  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  objects  of 
the  war  are  permanently  secured.  Nothing  is 
revealed  to  the  excited  passions  of  the  multitude, 
but  dazzling  visions  of  national  glory,  purchased  by 
small  privations,  and  the  early  and  complete  subju- 
gation of  their  enemies.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unna- 
tural that  at  the  first  reverse  they  should  yield  at 
once  to  an  unmanly  depression,  and,  giving  up  all 
for  lost,  they  should  vent  upon  the  government  for 
its  conduct  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  army  and  its 
generals  for  their  failure  to  make  their  dreams  of 
victories  realities,  an  abuse  as  unreasoning  as  was 
their  original  enthusiasm. 

Experience  has  taught  the  English  people  that 
the  progress  of  a  war  never  fulfils  the  popular  expec- 
tations; that  although  victory  may  be  assured  at 
last  to  patient  and  untiring  vigor  and  energy  in  its 
prosecution,  yet  during  the  continuance  of  a  long 
war,  there  can  be  no  well-founded  hope  of  a  uniform 
and  constant  series  of  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  field, 
illustrating  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet;  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  war,  even  that 
which  is  most  successful  in  the  end,  consists  rather 
in  checkered  fortunes,  of  alternations  of  victory  and 
disaster,  and  that  its  conduct  is  generally  marked  by 
what  were  evidently,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
experience,  blunders  so  glaring  in  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  government,  or  in  the  strategy  of  its  generals, 
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that  the  wonder  is  success  was  achieved  at  all.  The 
English  have  thus  been  taught  that  the  true  charac- 
teristic of  public  opinion,  in  its  judgment  of  a  war, 
should  be,  not  hopefulness  nor  impatience  of  imme- 
diate results,  but  rather  a  stern  endurance — that 
king-quality  of  heroic  constancy  which,  rooted  deep 
in  a  profound  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
supports  a  lofty  public  spirit  equally  well  in  the 
midst  of  temporary  disaster,  and  in  the  hour  of 
assured  triumph. 

We  have  had  no  such  experience  here.  Our 
people  are  perhaps  more  easily  excited  by  success, 
and  more  readily  depressed  by  reverses,  than  the 
English,  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  consider 
how  they  carried  on  war  on  a  grand  scale  and  for  a 
protracted  period.  It  will  be  found,  if  we  mistake 
not,  that  the  denunciations  of  the  government,  so 
common  among  us  of  late,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  army,  have  their  exact  counterpart 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  all  the  wars  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged  since  the  days  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  He  who  draws  consolation  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  will  not,  we  think,  seek  com- 
fort in  vain  when  he  discovers  that  in  all  those  wars 
in  which  the  government  and  the  army  have  been  so 
'  bitterly  assailed,  (except  that  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution,) England  has  at  last  been  triumphant.  It  is 
worth  while,  then,  to  look  into  English  history  to 
understand  how  war  is  successfully  carried  on,  not- 
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withstanding  the  obstacles  which,  owing  to  a  per- 
verted public  opinion,  exist  within  the  nation  itself. 
These  difficulties,  although  they  inhere  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  free  government,  often  prove,  as  we  shall 
see,  more  fruitful  of  embarrassment  to  the  favorable 
prosecution  of  a  war,  than  the  active  operations  of 
the  enemy. 

We  propose  to  illustrate  the  propositions  which 
we  have  advanced  by  a  study  of  the  series  of  cam- 
paigns known  in  English  history  as  the  Peninsular 
War.  We  select  this  particular  war  because  we 
think  that  in  many  of  its  events,  and  in  the  policy 
which  sustained  it,  there  are  to  be  observed  many 
important,  almost  startling  parallelisms  with  our 
present  struggle.  We  have,  of  course,  no  reference 
to  any  similarity  existing  in  the  principle  which 
produced  the  two  wars,  but  rather  to  the  striking 
resemblance  in  the  modes  adopted  by  the  two 
people  for  prosecuting  war  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
for  the  vindication  of  a  principle  regarded  as  of 
vital  importance  by  them. 

The  Peninsular  War  on  the  part  of  England,  as 
was  contended  by  the  ministry  during  its  progress, 
and  as  is  now  universally  recognised,  was  a  struggle 
not  only  to  maintain  her  commercial  supremacy, 
(which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  her  life,)  but  also  to 
protect  her  own  soil  from  invasion  by  the  French, 
by  transferring  the  scene  of  conflict  to  distant  Spain. 
The  general  purpose  of  assisting  the  alliance  against 
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Napoleon  seems  always  to  have  been  a  subordinate 
motive.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  historians,  that 
upon  success  in  this  war  depended  not  only  Eng- 
land's rank  among  nations,  but  her  very  existence 
as  an  independent  people.  The  war  was  carried 
on  for  more  than  five  years,  and  on  a  scale,  so 
far  as  the  number  of  men  and  the  extent  of  the 
military  operations  are  concerned,  until  then  wholly 
unattempted  by  England  in  her  European  wars. 
The  result,  as  it  need  not  be  said,  was  not  only  to 
crown  the  British  arms  with  the  most  brilliant  and 
undying  lustre,  but  also  to  retain  permanently  in 
their  places  the  party  whose  only  title  to  public 
favor  was  that  they  had  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  most  serious  obstacles,  and  brought  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  Thus  was  delayed,  it  may  be 
remarked,  for  at  least  twenty  years,  the  adoption  of 
those  measures  of  reform  which  at  last  gave  to  Eng- 
land that  place  in  modern  civilization  which  had 
long  before  been  reached  by  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  by  passing  through  the  trials  of  a 
bloody  revolution.  If  we,  then,  in  our  dark  hours, 
are  inclined  to  doubt  and  despondency  as  to  the  final 
result,  let  us  not  forget  the  ordeal  through  which 
England  successfully  passed.  We  shall  find  that,  in 
the  commencement,  there  was  the  same  wild  and 
unreasoning  enthusiasm  with  which  we  are  familiar; 
the  same  bitter  abuse  and  denunciation  of  the 
government  at  the  first  reverses;  the  same  impatient 
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and  ignorant  criticism  of  military  operations;  the 
same  factious  and  disloyal  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  powerful  party;  the  same  discouragement  and  des- 
pondency at  times  on  the  part  of  the  true  and  loyal; 
the  same  prophecies  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
success ;  the  same  complaints  of  grievous  and  burden- 
some taxation,  and  predictions  of  the  utter  financial 
ruin  of  the  country;  the  same  violent  attacks  upon 
the  government  for  its  arbitrary  decrees,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  suspension  of  the  vrrit  of  habeas  corpus; 
the  same  difficulties  arising  from  the  inexperience 
of  the  army ;  and  the  same  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  government  in  not  boldly  and  energetically  sup- 
porting the  army  in  the  field.  These  are  some  of 
the  more  striking  parallelisms  between  the  Peninsu- 
lar War  and  our  own  struggle,  which  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  that  war  will  render  very  apparent. 
The  insurrection  in  Spain  which  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon 
at  ^Bayonne,  in  April  1807,  by  which  the  royal  family 
was  entrapped  into  an  abdication  of  its  right  to  the 
throne,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  king  of  that 
country,  roused  universal  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
in  England.  It  was  thought  by  all  parties  that  an 
obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  Napoleon's  schemes 
of  the  most  formidable  character  had  at  last  been 
found.  It  was  the  first  popular  insurrection  in  any 
country  against  Napoleon's  power,  and  consequently, 
when  the  deputies  from  the  Asturias  reached  Eng- 
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land  imploring  succour,  their  appeals  excited  the 
popular  feeling  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  opposite 
parties  in  Parliament  and  the  country  vied  with  each 
other  in  demanding  that  England  should  aid  the 
insurrection  with  the  whole  of  her  military  power. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  when  the  question  of 
aid  was  brought  before  Parliament,  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  probably  never  acted  to- 
gether before  on  any  political  question,  rivalled  each 
other  in  their  praise  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  their 
expressions  of  hope  and  belief  that  Napoleon  had  at 
last  taken  a  step  which  would  speedily  prove  fatal  to 
him.  Large  supplies  were  voted  by  acclamation, 
and  an  important  expedition,  afterwards  operating 
in  two  columns,  one  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  the  other  under  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
was  despatched  to  the  Peninsula  to  aid  the  insur- 
gents. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  expedition,  but  merely  to  notice  the  effect  ivhich 
its  immediate  results,  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  and 
the  Convention  of  Cintra,  produced  upon  popular 
feeling  in  England.  As  we  look  ba'fck  on  the  history 
of  that  time,  the  folly  and  madness  which  seized 
upon  the  popular  mind  when  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra  became  known,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  recalling  the  high-wrought  and  extrava- 
gant expectations  of  immediate  success  with  which 
the  war  had  been  entered  upon.  By  this  Conven- 
tion, and  as  the  result  of  a  single  battle,  Portugal 
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was  wholly  evacuated  by  the  French;  yet  such  were 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  public  opinion,  that 
because  the  whole  French  army  had  not  been  made 
prisoners  of  war,  the  Ministry  was  almost  swept 
away  by  the  outburst,  and  it  could  only  control  the 
storm  by  removing  the  two  generals  highest  in  rank. 
It  required  all  the  family  and  political  influence  of 
the  third,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to  enable  him  to 
retain  his  position  in  the  army.  The  disastrous 
retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  to  Corunna,  and  the 
easy  triumphs  of  the  French  at  that  period  through- 
out all  Spain,  plunged  the  English  into  despair. 
Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  men  who,  only 
three  months  before,  had  quarrelled  with  the  army 
in  Portugal  because  it  had  not  given  them  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  French  marshal  and  twenty  thousand  of  his 
soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Spithead,  now  spoke 
openly  of  the  folly  of  any  attempt  at  all  on  the  part 
of  England  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  French  arms 
in  the  Peninsula.  In  Parliament  there  was  the 
usual  lame  apology  for  disaster,  an  attempt  to  shift 
the  responsibility  from  the  Ministry  to  the  General 
in  command ;  but  the  great  fact,  that  all  their  hopes 
had  been  disappointed,  still  remained,  and  after  the 
explanations  of  the  government  the  general  despond- 
ency became  more  gloomy  than  ever.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult in  the  light  of  history  to  see  where  the  blame  of 
lailure  should  rest.  Any  one  who  is  disposed  now 
to  sneer  and  cavil  at  the  shortcomings  of  our  own 
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administration,  to  impute  to  it  views  shortsighted 
and  impracticable  in  their  policy,  and  to  blame  it 
for  want  of  energy  and  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  has  only  to  turn  to  Colonel  Napier's  account 
of  the  stupid  blunders  of  the  English  government,  its 
absurd  and  contradictory  orders,  its  absolute  ignorance 
not  only  of  the  elementary  principles  of  all  war,  but 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  army 
was  to  operate,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  to 
be  convinced  that  had  its  mode  of  carrying  on  hos- 
tilities (which  was  the  popular  one)  been  adopted,  in 
six  months  not  an  English  soldier  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  Peninsula  except  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
The  history  of  this  campaign  contains  important  les- 
sons for  us;  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  immediate 
results  of  war  are  never  equal  to  the  public  expecta- 
tion, and  that  if  this  public  expectation,  defeated  by 
the  imbecility  of  the  government,  or  soured  by  disas- 
ter in  the  field,  is  to  be  the  sole  rule  by  which  mili- 
tary operations  are  to  be  judged,  no  war  for  the 
defence  of  a  principle  can  long  be  carried  on. 

Fortunately  for  the  fame  and  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, the  ministry,  although  ignorant  of  the  true 
mode  of  prosecuting  hostilities,  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  that  their  only  true  policy  was  perseverance. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  resist  the  formidable 
opposition  which  the  events  we  have  referred  to  de- 
veloped in  Parliament  and  the  country,  and,  undis- 
mayed by  the  experience  of  the  past,  concluded  a 
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treaty  with  the  Provisional  Government  of  Spain,  by 
which  they  pledged  England  never  to  abandon  the 
national  cause  until  the  French  were  driven  across 
the  Pyrenees.     The  army  was  placed  upon  a  better 
footing,  was  largely  reinforced,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command.     The 
government,  not  yet  wholly  awakened  from  its  illu- 
sions, still  thought  it  practicable  to  reach  Madrid  in 
a  single  campaign,  and  to  that  end  the  efforts  of 
Wellington  were  directed.    It  became  necessary  first 
to  dislodge   Soult  at  Oporto,  and   the   magnificent 
victory  of  the  English,  gained  by  the  passage  of  the 
Douro  at  that  point,  went  far  to  revive  confidence  at 
home  in  the  invincibility  of  their  army.     Yet  so 
clear  is  it  that  victory  in  war  often  depends  upon 
what,  for  some  better  name,  we  may  call  mere  good 
fortune,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself  for  saying,  that  this  aimy,  which 
had  just  exhibited  such  prodigies  of  valor,  was  then 
in    such  a   state  of  demoralization,  that  although 
"excellent  on  parade,  excellent  to  fight,  it  was  worse 
than  an  enemy  in  a  country,  and  liable  to  dissolution 
!  alike  by  success  or  defeat."     Certainly  no  severer 
criticism  has  ever  been  justified  by  the  inexperience 
and  want  of  discipline  of  our  own  raw  levies,  than 
that  contained  in   this  memorable  declaration.     A 
little  reflection  and  candor  might  perhaps  teach  us, 
as  it  did  the  English,  that  nothing  can  compensate 
for  the  want  of  experience,  and  that  every  allowance 
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is  to  be  made  for  disasters  where  it  is  necessary  to 
educate  both  oiScers  and  soldiers  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.  Wellington  soon  afterwards 
moved  towards  the  Spanish  frontier,  hoping  by  a 
junction  with  the  army  under  Cuesta  to  fight  a  battle 
with  the  French  which  would  open  to  him  the  road 
to  the  capital.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Talavera, 
and  although  it  has  since  been  claimed  by  the  Eng- 
lish as  one  of  their  proudest  victories,  and  the  name 
of  Talayera  is  now  inscribed  upon  the  standards  of 
the  regiments  that  took  part  in  it  with  those  of  Sala- 
manca and  Yittoria,  yet  the  result  was  in  the  end, 
that  Wellington  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Lisbon  just 
three  months  after  he  had  set  out  from  that  place, 
having  left  his  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
having  escaped  as  if  by  a  miracle  from  being  w^hoUy 
cut  off  in  his  retreat,  and  having  lost  one-third  of 
his  army  in  battle  and  by  disease.  Of  course  the 
blame  was  thrown  upon  the  want  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  This  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with;  it  is  the  result  of  the  campaign  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  Dependence  upon  the  Spaniards 
was  certainly,  as  it  turned  out,  a  fault,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  fair  chances  of  war,  and  it  was  a  fault  in 
which  Wellington,  made  wise  by  experience,  was 
never  again  detected. 

When  the  news  of  the  untoward  result  of  this 
campaign  reached  England,  the  clamor  against  the 
government  and   against  Wellington  was   quite   as 
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violent  as  that  excited  by  the  disasters  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  army.  The  opposition  in  Parliament  took 
advantage  of  this  feeling  to  rouse  public  opinion  to 
such  a  manifestation  as  might  compel  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  and  drive  the  min- 
istry from  office.  The  Common  Council  of  London, 
probably  a  fair  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  middle 
class,  petitioned  the  King  not  to  confirm  the  grant 
of  £2000  a  year,  which  the  Ministry  had  succeeded 
in  getting  Parliament  to  vote  to  Wellington.  The 
petitioners  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  battle  attended 
with  such  results  should  be  called  a  victory.  "It 
should  rather  be  called  a  calamity ^^^  they  said,  "  since 
we  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight, 
abandoning  many  thousands  of  our  wounded  country- 
men into  the  hands  of  the  French."'  In  the  opinion 
of  the  strategists  in  the  Common  Council,  and  of 
their  friends  in  Parliament,  Wellington  might  be  a 
brave  officer,  but  he  was  no  general;  he  had  neglected 
the  protection  of  his  flanks  and  his  line  of  communi- 
cation. When  it  is  remembered,  that  at  this  very 
time,  Wellington,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  was  diligently  making  his  army  really  effective 
within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  strong- 
hold it  was  in  due  time  to  sally  forth  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  never  to  rest  until  it  had  planted  the 
English  flag  on  the  heights  of  Toulouse,  we  may 
perhaps  smile  at  the  presumption  of  those  who,  sin- 
cere well-wishers  to  the  cause,  displayed  only  their 
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ignorance  in  their  criticism.  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  those  who,  knowing  better,  being  quite  able  to 
understand  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
General  to  insure  success  in  the  stupendous  enter- 
prise in  which  the  country  was  engaged,  yet  with  a 
factious  spirit,  and  with  the  sole  object  of  getting 
into  power  themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  ignorant  multitude  to  paralyze  the 
energies  of  the  government? 

That  hideous  moral  leprosy,  which  seems  to  be 
the  sad  but  invariable  attendant  upon  all  political 
discussions  in  a  free  government,  corrupting  the  very 
sources  of  public  life,  breeding  only  the  base  spirit 
of  faction,  had  taken  complete  possession  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  in  its  sordid  calculations,  the  dishonor 
of  the  country,  or  the  danger  of  the  army,  was  as 
nothing,  provided  the  office,  the  power,  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  government  were  secured  in  their  hands. 
It  mattered  little  to  them,  provided  they  could  drive 
the  ministry  from  office,  whether  its  downfall  was 
brought  about  by  blunders  in  Spain,  or  by  the  King's 
obstinacy  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  by  an 
obscure  quarrel  about  the  influence  of  the  Lords  of 
the  bed-chamber.  The  sincerity  of  these  declama- 
tions of  the  opposition  was  curiously  enough  put  to 
the  test  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  ministry, 
wearied  by  the  factious  demagogueism  with  which 
all  their  measures  were  assailed,  and  understanding 
perfectly  their  significance,  boldly  challanged  their 
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opponents,  if  they  were  in  earnest,  to  make  a  definite 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Portugal 
should  be  abandoned  to  its  fate.  This  move  com- 
pletely unmasked  their  game,  and  for  a  time  silenced 
the  clamor,  for  it  was  perfectly  understood  on  all 
hands,  that  deep  in  the  popular  heart,  undisturbed  by 
the  storms  which  swept  over  its  surface,  there  was  a 
thorough  and  abiding  conviction  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  resisting  the  progress  of  Napoleon's  arms, 
and  that  the  real  safety  of  England  herself  required 
that  that  resistance  should  then  be  made  in  Spain. 
Still  this  noisy  clamor  did  immense  mischief;  it 
weakened  the  government,  it  prolonged  the  strife,  it 
alarmed  the  timid,  it  discouraged  the  true,  and  it  so 
far  imposed  upon  Napoleon  himself,  that,  thinking 
that  in  these  angry  invectives  against  the  government 
he  found  the  real  exponent  of  English  sentiment, 
he  concluded,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  people  were 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  war,  and  that  the  priva- 
tions which  it  occasioned  were  like  a  cancer,  slowly 
but  surely  eating  out  the  sources  of  national  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  tumults  at  home 
Wellington  was  silently  preparing  for  his  great  work 
within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  overrate  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. He  was  fully  aware  of  the  outcry  which 
had  been  raised  against  him;  he  knew  that  from  a 
Cabinet  so  weakened  by  internal  dissensions  as  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  overthrow  from  the  vigorous  assaults  of 
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the  opposition,  and  from  its  own  unpopularity  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
and  the  disasters  in  the  Peninsula,  he  could  expect 
^  no  thorough  and  reliable  support.  Indeed  the  gov- 
ernment, almost  in  despair,  threw  the  whole  respon- 
sibility for  the  military  measures  on  the  Continent 
on  him  alone.  He  accepted  the  responsibility  in  a 
most  magnanimous  spirit.  "I  conceive,"  he  writes, 
"that  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
require  that  we  should  hold  our  position  here  as 
long  as  possible,  and,  please  God,  I  will  maintain  it 
as  long  as  I  can.  I  will  neither  endeavor  to  shift 
from  my  own  shoulders  on  those  of  the  ministers 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure,  by  calling  for  means 
which  I  know  they  cannot  give,  and  which  perhaps 
would  not  add  materially  to  the  facility  of  attaining 
our  object ;  nor  will  I  give  to  the  ministers,  who  are 
not  strong,  and  wHo  must  feel  the  delicacy  of  their 
own  situation,  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  army 
from  a  position  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  country  require  they  should  maintain 
as  long  as  possible."  Animated  by  this  heroic  sense 
of  duty,  the  Commander-in-Chief  prepared  to  con- 
tend against  the  200,000  men  under  Massena,  whom 
Napoleon  had  sent  to  chase  him  into  the  sea.  He 
had,  to  oppose  this  immense  force,  only  25,000 
English  soldiers,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
Portuguese  tolerably  organized.  Sc<jure  within  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  he  quietly  waited  until  the 
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want  of  provisions,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  an 
assault  upon  his  position,  forced  upon  Massena  the 
necessity  of  retreating.  Then  instantly  pursuing, 
in  a  series  of  battles,  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  he 
drove  Massena  out  of  Portugal,  and  reached  once 
more  the  Spanish  frontier  in  May  1811,  nearly  three 
years  after  the  English  had  sent  an  army  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Peninsula.  Here  he  rested  for  a 
long  time,  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  operations  requiring 
time,  and  the  success  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  army  in  its  further  progress.  Still,  so 
little  was  Wellington's  position,  military  and  politi- 
cal, understood  in  England  even  at  that  time,  after 
all  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  consummate  ability, 
that  public  clamor  was  again  roused  against  the 
mode  adopted  by  him  for  conducting  the  war.  As 
there  were  no  disasters  at  which  'to  grumble,  people 
talked  of  "barren  victories,"  because,  like  those  of 
Crecy  and  Azincourt,  they  brought  no  territorial 
acquisitions,  forgetting  then  what  they  have  never 
been  weary  of  boastingly  proclaiming  since,  that 
these  victories  were  the  best  proofs  that  their  army 
was  distinguished  by  the  highest  military  qualities, 
which,  properly  directed  and  supported,  were  capa- 
ble of  achieving  the  most  glorious  results.  So  pro- 
found was  the  conviction  of  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  French,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  quality 
of  their  troops,  that  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state 
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of  feverish  anxiety,  and  many  of  the  stoutest  hearts 
gave  way  to  despair.  About  this  period  Sir  Walter 
Scott  writes  to  Mr.  Ellis:  "These  cursed,  double 
cursed  nevs^s  (from  Spain)  have  sunk  my  spirits  so 
much,  that  I  am  almost  at  disbelieving  a  Provi- 
dence ;  God  forgive  me,  but  I  think  some  evil  demon 
has  been  permitted  in  the  shape  of  this  tyrannical 
monster,  whom  God  has  sent  on  the  nations  visited 
in  his  anger.  The  spring-tide  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  break  upon  us  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  is  an  evil  fate  upon  us  in  all  we  do  at 
home  or  abroad."  So  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing 
to  Gentz,  at  Vienna:  "I  believe,  like  you,  in  a 
resurrection,  because  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
civilization,  but  vs^hen,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what 
form,  are  questions  which  I  have  not  the  sagacity  to 
answer,  and  on  which  it  would  be  boldness  to  hazard 
a  conjecture.  A  dark  and  stormy  night,  a  black 
series  of  ages,  may  be  prepared  for  our  posterity, 
before  the  dawn  that  opens  the  more  perfect  day. 
Who  can  tell  how  long  that  fearful  night  may  be 
before  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  morrow]  The  race  of 
man  may  reach  the  promised  land ;  but  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  present  generation  will  not  perish 
in  the  wilderness."  As  if  to  render  the  situation 
more  gloomy,  if  possible,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
the  brother  of  Wellington,  left  the  ministry  upon 
the  avowed  ground  that  the  government  would  not 
support  the  war  with  sufficient  vigor.     History  has 
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stripped  his  conduct  o£  any  such  worthy  motive,  and 
shown  that  the  real  trouble  was  his  anxiety  to  sup- 
plant Mr.  Perceval.  At  the  same  time,  the  attack 
was  kept  up  in  the  opposite  quarter.  "No  man  in 
his  senses,"  said  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  "could  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  the  final  success  of  our  arms  in  the 
Peninsula.  Our  laurels  were  great,  but  barren,  and 
our  victories  in  their  effects  mere  defeats."  Mr. 
Whitbread,  too,  as  usual,  was  not  behindhand  with 
his  prophecies.  "  He  saw  no  reason,"  he  said,  "  to 
alter  his  views  respecting  peace;  war  must  other- 
wise terminate  in  the  subjugation  of  either  of  the 
contending  powers.  They  were  both  great;  but  this 
was  a  country  of  factitious  greatness.  France  was  a 
country  of  natural  greatness."  So,  General  Tarleton 
"had  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox  in  his  favor,  who 
wished  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cervantes,  to  be  able  to 
ridicule  those  who  desired  to  enter  upon  a  conti- 
nental war."* 

*  The  following  description  of  the  opposition  of  that  day,  taken  from  the 
Annual  Register  for  1812,  bears  so  striking  a  likeness  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  leaders  of  an  insignificant  but  restless  faction  among  us,  that, 
omitting  the  old-fashioned  drapery  of  the  proper  names,  they  seem  to 
have  sat  for  the  photograph.  **It  may  be  remarked  as  a  most  singular 
circumstance,  that  those  persons  in  this  country  who  profess  to  hare  the 
greatest  abhorrence  of  ministerial  tyranny  and  oppression,  look  with  the 
utmost  coolness  on  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Bonaparte.  The  regular 
opposition  do  not  mention  it  with  that  abhorrence  which  might  be  expected 
from  them ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  Parliament  go  further. 
They  are  almost  always  ready  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte. The  most  violent  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  his  tyranny  raise  but 
feeble  indignation  in  their  minds,  while  the  most  trifling  act  of  ministerial 
oppression  is  inveighed  against  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  Ready  and 
unsuspecting  credence  is  given  to  every  account  of  Bonaparte^s  success ; 
while  the  accounts  of  the  success  of  his  opponents  are  received  with  cold- 
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Thus,  from  universal  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the 
Spanish  war,  public  opinion,  at  first  manifesting 
itself  through  the  factious  spirit  of  the  opposition, 
at  length  spoke  through  all  its  organs,  in  tones  of 
despondency  and  despair,  of  the  situation  and  pros- 
pects of  the  country,  and  simply  because  there  had 
not  been  that  sort  of  military  success  which  it  could 
understand,  to  sustain  and  direct  it.  Universal  dis- 
trust seized  upon  the  public  mind;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  heroic  constancy  of  that  great  com- 
mander, whose  task  in  supporting  the  ministry  at 
home  was  at  least  as  difficult  as  that  of  beating 
the  French  in  Spain,  the  glory  of  England  had  sunk 
for  ever. 

Yet  it  happened,  as  it  so  often  happens  in  the 
order  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world,  that  the  night  was  darkest  just 
before  dawn.  Amidst  all  this  universal  despondency 
and  sinister  foreboding,  events  were  preparing 
which  in  a  few  short  months  changed  the  whole 
face  of  Europe,  and  forced  back  that  torrent  of 
revolutionary  success  which  had  spread  over  the 
whole  continent,  until  it  overwhelmed  the  country 
where  it  had  its  source  in  complete  ruin.  The  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament  to  which  we  have  referred, 

ness  and  distrust.  Were  it  not  for  these  things,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  and  his  friends  would  be  hailed  with  more  satisfaction,  and  inspire 
more  confidence  with  the  real  lovers  of  their  country ;  for  they  deserve 
ample  credit  for  the  undaunted  and  unwearied  firmness  with  which  they 
have  set  themselves  against  abuses  and  against  every  instance  of  oppres- 
sion." 
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took  place  in  February  1812.  With  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  18th  of  January  of  that 
year,  with  the  fall  of  Badajoz  on  the  26th  of  March, 
the  first  battle  of  Salamanca  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  in  June  in  the 
same  year,  began  the  downfall  of  the  French 
Empire. 

Wellington  at  last  reached  Madrid  in  August 
1812,  more  than  four  years  later  than  he  ought  to 
have  done,  according  to  the  strategists  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Press.  This  was  all  forgotten  at  the 
moment,  so  magic  a  wand  is  held  by  success.  The 
fickle  voice  of  popular  applause  was  again  heard, 
echoing  the  spirit  of  confidence  which  his  persistent 
and  undaunted  conduct  had  revived  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  His  career  of  victory,  however, 
was  destined  not  to  be  unchecked;  and  when,  after 
his  occupation  of  Madrid,  his  unsuccessful  assault 
upon  the  Castle  of  Burgos  rendered  a  retreat  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier  and  the  evacuation  of  the  capital 
a  proper  military  movement,  although  that  retreat 
was  compensated  for  by  the  abandonment  of  Anda- 
lusia by  the  French,  in  order  to  concentrate  their 
whole  force  against  him,  still  the  blind  multitude 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  it,  and  began 
again  to  murmur. 

It  is  not  now  difficult  to  see  that  the  victory  at 
Salamanca  was  really  what  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of 
Marshal  Soult  predicted  at  the  time  it  would  become, 
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"  a  prodigious  historical  event,"  that  it  was  the  pivot 
on  which  at  that  time  hinged  the  destinies  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  those  battles  of  which  we  see  perhaps  a 
dozen  only  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  which  are 
really  decisive  of  the  fate  of  empires.  It  completely 
unloosed  the  French  power  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  great  success  of  Vittoria, 
the  next  year,  which  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
French  military  occupation  of  Spain.  It  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  the  next 
campaign,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  effects 
produced  by  assured  success  upon  that  public  opinion 
which  had  shifted  so  often  and  so  strangely  during 
the  progress  of  this  eventful  struggle.  The  opposi- 
tion, as  their  only  hope  of  escape  from  political 
annihilation,  and  thinking  to  swim  with  the  popular 
current,  abused  the  ministers  for  not  supporting 
Wellington  with  sufficient  earnestness,  complaining 
that  they  had  taken  the  advice  which  they  them- 
selves had  so  often  and  so  eloquently  tendered.  But 
it  was  of  no  avail.  This  wretched  charlatanism  was 
too  transparent  to  impose  upon  any  one;  and  of  the 
great  party  who  opposed  the  war,  no  one  ever  after 
rose  to  office  or  power  in  England.  It  required  a 
whole  generation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English 
constituencies,  to  expiate  the  faults  of  those  who 
had  sneered  at  the  great  Duke,  and  had  called  the 
glorious  fields  of  Vimeiro,  Busaco,  Talavera,  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz,  names  which 
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had  become  associated  with  the  proudest  recollec- 
tions of  English  renown,  "mere  barren  victories, 
equal  in  their  effects  to  defeats." 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  another  class 
of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  prosecution  of  every 
war,  and  generally  of  far  greater  magnitude  than 
any  other, — those  connected  with  the  raising  of  the 
vast  sums  of  money  required  for  the  support  of 
military  operations.  In  this  important  matter,  if  we 
mistake  not,  there  are  some  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  English  experience  during  the 
war,  and  our  present  situation.  It  is  the  fashioil- 
among  many  who  seek  to  excite  the  public  alarm  on 
this  subject,  from  unworthy,  and  sometimes,  it  may 
be  feared,  from  treasonable  motives,  to  represent  the 
enormous  outlay  of  the  nation's  wealth  which  is 
poured  out  to  save  the  nation's  life,  as  wholly  unpa- 
ralleled in  history.  Yet  it  may  be  asserted,  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  England,  with  a 
population  then  little  more  than  half  of  that  which 
now  inhabits  our  loyal  States,  with  resources  infi- 
nitely less  in  proportion  at  that  time  than  our  own, 
her  manufacturing  industry,  so  far  as  external  outlet 
was  concerned,  wholly  crippled  by  the  operation  of 
the  French  continental  system,  and  her  own  Orders 
in  Council,  expended,  during  every  year  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  as  large  a  sum  as  has  been  required 
here  each  year  to  create  and  keep  up  the  gigantic 
force  now  in  arms  to  put  down  the  Rebellion.     Dur- 
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ing  the  five  years  that  the  war  lasted,  her  average 
annual  expenditure  exceeded  ninety  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  which  is  about  the  same  sum  which  is 
demanded  of  us.  No  one,  of  course,  pretends  to  say 
that  this  rate  of  expenditure  is  not  appalling,  yet  it 
concerns  us  to  know  that  it  is  not  unprecedented,  and 
that  these  vast  amounts  have  been  raised  from  na- 
tional resources  far  inferior  to  our  own.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  they  represent  the  money 
price  of  England's  independence,  and  if  ours  is  se- 
cured by  a  far  greater  outlay,  we  certainly  are  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  wisdom  of  the  investment. 
The  question  is,  how  were  these  immense  sums 
raised  in  England]  The  man  who  would  have  pre- 
dicted, at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France, 
that  the  English  national  debt  would  at  its  close 
exceed  one  thousand  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  the  country  would  be  able  to  bear  such  a  bur- 
den, would  have  been  regarded  as  a  visionary  as  wild 
as  he  who  in  this  country,  two  years  ago,  might  have 
foretold  the  present  amount  of  our  national  debt,  and 
have  contended  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  public  credit 
would  remain  unimpaired.  The  difiiculty  in  England 
of  raising  these  vast  sums  was  tenfold  greater  than 
it  is  here.  Napoleon,  looking  upon  England,  as  the 
Southern  people  have  been  taught  to  regard  us,  as  a 
purely  commercial  nation,  undoubtedly  placed  more 
reliance  for  ultimate  success   upon  the  instinct  of 
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money  getting,  which  would  shrink  from  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  necessary  in  a  prolonged  struggle, 
than  upon  the  mere  victories  of  his  army.  Hence 
he  pursued,  during  his  whole  career,  an  inflexible 
purpose  of  ruining  English  commerce,  and  by  a 
series  of  measures,  known  as  the  Continental  system, 
endeavored  to  exclude  English  ships  and  English 
products  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  effect 
of  these  measures,  although  not  so  serious  as  he 
wished  and  had  anticipated,  nevertheless  crippled 
enormously  the  resources  of  England  just  at  the 
period  when  they  were  most  needed. 

Taking  the  three  years  before  the  issuing  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  and  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Continental  system,  which  were  coincident  in 
point  of  time  with  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish 
war,  the  average  annual  exports  sank  from  fifty-seven 
millions  to  twenty-three  millions,  taking  the  average 
of  three  years  after  they  had  been  in  operation. 
Taxes  were  laid  on  at  a  most  burdensome  rate. 
The  income  tax  was  ten  per  cent.,  and  besides, 
specific  war  taxes  amounting  to  more  than  twenty 
millions  a  year  were  imposed.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  taxes,  the  debt  increased  more  than  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  during  the  Peninsular 
war.  Discontent  and  violence  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  became  universal,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  victories  in 
Spain  was  celebrated  in  England  "amidst  a  popu- 
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lation  wlio  had  been  prevented  by  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  from 
securing  a  livelihood  by  the  strictest  industry,  and 
thus  pauperism  had  been  generated  throughout  the 
land,  a  pauperism  aggravated  by  a  spirit  of  pillage, 
which  it  required  a  strong  military  force  to  repress." 
Bankruptcy  and  ruin  fell  upon  the  trading  classes, 
and  absolute  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  seemed  almost  reached.  The  public  stocks 
had  sunk  to  such  a  degree  that  the  three  per  cents., 
which  are  now  always  above  90  per  cent.,  were 
rarely  higher  during  the  war  than  65  per  cent.,  and 
so  depressed  at  last  had  the  public  credit  become, 
that  the  last  loan  of  the  Continental  war,  that  of 
April  1815,  was  taken  by  the  contractor  at  53  per 
cent.,  and  paid  for  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the 
day ;  and  yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
.congratulated  even  by  the  opposition  for  having 
made  "a  good  operation."  The  Bank  was  in  a  state 
of  chronic  suspension;  the  buying  and  selling  of 
gold  were  prohibited  to  the  public  under  severe 
penalties,  and  yet  every  gold  guinea  which  was  sent 
by  the  government  to  the  army  in  Spain  (and  nothing 
else  would  answer  the  purpose  of  money  in  that 
country)  cost  30  per  cent,  premium.  How  England 
survived  all  this  complication  of  troubles  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  history;  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  that  question.  The  great  fact  that  the  money 
required  was  somehow  raised,  is  all  that  we  have  to 
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do  with  at  present.  When  we  have  been  set  war  for 
twenty  years,  and  are  forced,  in  order  to  raise  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  to  submit  to  one  tithe  of 
the  sacrifices  which  were  endured  by  the  English, 
we  may  then  perhaps  begin  seriously  to  consider  the 
money  value  of  the  Union. 

The  lesson  which  this  review  of  the  progress  of 
the  Peninsular  war  teaches,  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
one  of  hope  and  encouragement,  for  if  it  shows 
anything,  it  proves  clearly  that  in  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  and  in  the  means  requisite  to  main- 
tain a  great  army,  those  fundamental  essentials  of 
real  military  success,  our  Government  is  immeasur- 
ably stronger  than  the  English  ever  was  at  any 
period  of  the  war.  It  teaches  also  another  import- 
ant lesson,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
public  opinion,  falsely  so  called,  which  is  noisy  just 
in  proportion  as  its  real  influence  is  narrow  and 
restricted.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
tasks  of  the  statesman  is  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
this  false  opinion,  the  factious  demagogue  from  the 
grumbling  but  sincere  patriot,  and  to  recognise  with 
a  ready  instinct  the  voice  which  comes  from  the 
depths  of  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  in  warning 
it  may  be  sometimes,  in  encouragement  often,  but 
always  echoing  its  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  good  cause. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  our  illustrations 
to  the  discussion  of  questions  as  they  affected  the 
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success  of  purely  military  operations,  because  we  feel 
that  here  our  grand  business  is  to  clear  away  the 
obstacles,  real  or  fancied,  which  may  in  any  way 
impair  our  military  efficiency.  In  military  success 
alone,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  is  to  be  found  the 
true  solution  of  our  whole  difficulty,  the  only  force 
which  can  give  vitality  or  permanence  to  any  theory 
of  settlement.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  idle 
to  hope  for  either  peace  or  safety  until  this  question 
of  military  superiority  is  unmistakably  and  defini- 
tively settled.  Upon  this  point,  then,  the  increase 
of  our  military  efficiency,  which  embraces  not  mere- 
ly the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  array, 
but  also,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  by  Eng- 
lish examples,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  often 
supposed,  the  support  of  the  Government  in  its 
general  policy  of  conducting  the  war,  should  the 
efibrts  of  all  those  who  influence  public  opinion  be 
concentrated. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  among  us,  not  very 
numerous,  perhaps,  but  still,  owing  to  their  position 
and  culture,  of  considerable  influence,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  the  European  armies  their  standard 
of  military  efficiency,  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
a  force,  composed  as  ours  is  of  totally  different  mate- 
rials, can  accomplish  great  results.  We  may  admit 
at  once  the  superiority  of  foreign  military  organiza- 
tion, the  result  of  the  traditions  of  centuries  of  mili- 
tary experience,  digested  into  a  thorough  system. 
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and  carried  out  by  long  trained  officers  perfectly 
versed  in  the  details  of  the  service.  Much  incon- 
venience has  necessarily  resulted  in  our  case  from 
the  ignorance  of  Regimental  Officers,  to  a  greater 
degree  probably,  however,  from  a  want  of  proper  care 
and  attention  on  their  part  to  the  troops  when  in 
camp,  than  from  any  gross  incompetency  or  miscon- 
duct on  the  field  of  battle.  Instances  of  such  mis- 
conduct there  have  undoubtedly  been,  but,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  the  officers  and  their  want  of 
experience,  those  instances  are  extremely  rare;  and 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  number  of  officers  who 
have  fallen,  while  leading  their  men  in  battle,  out  of 
proportion,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  the  losses  in 
other  wars,  we  may  well  palliate  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  out  of  considerations  for  their  heroic  gal- 
lantry and  devotion.  We  do  not  underrate  certainly 
the  value  of  good  officers,  but  history  tells  us  that 
great  victories  have  been  achieved  by  armies  that 
were  no  better  led  than  ours.  The  incompetency  of 
his  officers  was  one  of  Wellington's  standing  com- 
plaints in  Spain.  Most  of  them  knew  absolutely 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  routine  qf  garrison  duty; 
they  were  all  what  is  technically  called  "  gentlemen," 
for  each  one  had  purchased  his  commission  at  a  high 
price,  but  they  had  had  no  systematic  training  in 
military  schools;  nearly  all  of  them  had  had  no 
actual  experience  of  war,  and  their  average  intelli- 
gence was  undoubtedly  below  that  of  the  men  who 
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hold  similar  positions  in  our  army  *  All  accounts 
agree  that  at  that  period  the  scientific  branches  of 
the  great  art  of  war  were  almost  wholly  neglected  in 
the  British  army,  and  such  was  the  happy  ignorance 
of  the  elements  of  strategy,  that  at  a  court-martial 
composed  of  general  officers  for  the  trial  of  General 
Whitelock  in  1808,  for  his  failure  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  the  court  what  was 
meant,  in  military  phrase,  by  the  "right  bank"  of  a 
river. 

It  is  said  again,  by  those  who  have  the  standard  of 
foreign  armies  always  before  their  eyes,  that  among 
our  soldiers  there  is  not  a  proper  deference  to  rank, 
too  much  camaraderie  in  short,  and  that  this  is  fatal 
to  discipline.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
mere  formal  discipline  may  be  one  thing,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  discipline  another,  and  yet  both  may  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  first  may  be  more  showy 
than  the  latter,  but  not  more  valuable  to  real  mili- 
tary efficiency.     Everything  depends  upon  the  cha- 

*  We  have  no  room  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  complaints  made  by  the 
Duke  of  the  officers  of  his  army.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
may  consult  Colonel  Gurwood's  4th  volume,  pages  343,  346,  352,  363,  385, 
399,  and  407.  The  whole  story  is  summed  up,  however,  in  the  general 
order  occasioned  by  the  disorderly  retreat  from  Burgos,  in  which  the  Duke 
said,  "that  discipline  had  deteriorated  during  the  campaign  in  a  greater 
degree  than  he  had  ever  witnessed,  or  ever  read  of  in  any  army,  and  this 
without  any  disaster,  or  any  unusual  privation  or  hardship ;  that  the  offi- 
cers had  from  the  first  lost  all  command  over  their  men,  and  that  the  true 
cause  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  was  to  be  found  in  the  habitual 
neglect  of  duty  by  the  Regimental  Officers ^  This  is  the  army  of  which  the 
Duke  said  later,  that  "with  it,  he  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything," 
and,  good  or  bad,  it  saved  Europe — in  the  English  sense. 
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racter  of  the  soldier  who  is  to  be  governed  by  it. 
The  British  army  is  composed,  as  we  all  know,  of 
the  refuse  of  the  population,  and  in  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  it  was  largely  reinforced  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  its  ranks  of  convicts  tai^en  from  the  hulks, 
who  were  there  expiatifig  infamous  offences.  With 
such  men,  motives  based  on  a  sense  of  duty  were 
powerless.  Drunkenness,  theft,  marauding,  a  muti- 
nous spirit  under  privations,  and  a  fierce  thirst  of 
license  which  defied  all  control  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, these  were  the  brutal  passions  which  could  only 
be  checked  by  the  equally  brute  hand  of  force.  But 
from  such  a  vile  herd,  made  useful  only  as  a  slave  is 
made  useful,  by  fear  of  the  lash,  to  the  civilized, 
sober,  well  educated  American  citizen,  animated 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  fighting  for  a  great 
cause,  in  the  success  of  which  he  and  his  children 
have  a  deep  personal  interest,  and  who  learns  obe- 
dience because  both  his  common  sense  and  his  sense 
of  duty  recognise  its  necessity,  how  immeasurable 
is  the  distance!  The  American  volunteer,  in  this 
respect,  has  not  had  justice  done  to  his  excellence. 
He  is  certainly  a  soldier  essentially  sui  generis,  and 
when  we  hear  sneers  at  his  want  of  discipline,  let  us 
remember  that  although  he  may  not  regard  his  ofii- 
cers  as  superior  beings,  yet  experience  has  already 
shown  that  in  the  cheerful  performance  of  his  new 
duties  under  privations;  in  his  freedom  from  those 
vices  which  in  many  minds  are   inseparably  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  very  idea  of  a  soldier;  in  his  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  steadiness  in  battle;  and,  more 
than  all,  in  those  higher  qualities  which  are  the 
fruit  of  his  education,  general  intelligence,  and  love 
of  country,  he  presents  himself  to  us  as  a  figure 
hitherto  wholly  unknown  in  military  history. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  statements  which  party 
rancor  has  circulated  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  army  is,  that  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality 
is  excessive,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  neglect  of 
the  Government.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  means 
of  showing  that  these  statements  are  false.  From 
June  1,  1861,  to  March  1,  1862 — nine  months — the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  army  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  53  in  a  thousand,  and  the  sickness  rate 
104  in  a  thousand.  The  returns  for  the  summer 
campaigns  are  not  yet  printed,  but  it  will  appear 
from  them,  that  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the 
10th  of  June,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and 
while  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  Chickahominy, 
the  whole  number  of  sipk,  present  and  absent,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  force  df  that  army  present  and 
absent,  was  128  in  a  thousand.  During  the  stay  of 
the  army  on  the  Peninsula  it  lost  less  than  14,000 
men  by  death  from  disease  and  wounds,  and  the 
annual  sicknesa  rate  during  the  campaign  was  about 
that  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  whole 
army,  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force.  It 
appears,  strange  to  say,  that  the  army  was   more 
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healthy  when  in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown,  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  campaign.  Compare  this 
with  the  English  experience.  We  have  already  said 
that  Wellington  lost  about  one-third  of  his  whole 
army  from  malarious  fever  on  his  retreat  from 
Talavera:  on  the  1st  of  October  1811,  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army  had  56,000  men  fit  for  duty,  and 
23,000  sick  in  hospitals;  and  in  the  Crimea,  while 
the  annual  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  war  was 
232  in.  a  thousand,  the  period  of  active  operations, 
the  last  three  months  of  1854  and  the  first  three 
months  of  1855,  shows  the  fearful  rate  of  711 
deaths  in  every  thousand  men. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  many  the  most  un- 
favorable symptom  of  our  present  condition  is  the 
slow  progress  of  our  arms.  This  slowness  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  the  history  of  modern  warfare 
scarcely  shows  an  instance  in  which  so  great  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  whenever  our  northern  sol- 
diers have  had  a  chance  of  fighting  the  enemy  on 
anything  like  equal  terms,  they  have  fully  main- 
tained their  superiority.  It  is  none  the  less  true, 
however,  that  public  expectation  in  this  matter  has 
been  much  disappointed,  and  it  is  curious  to  look  at  i 
some  of  the  explanations  given  for  it.  The  Prince 
de  Joinville,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  speaking  of  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  the  neglect  to  throw 
bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  at  the  proper  time. 
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by  means  of  which  the  whole  rebel  army  might  have 
been  taken  in  flank,  and  probably  destroyed,  ascribes 
the  neglect  on  one  page  to  what  he  calls  la  lenteur 
Americaine^  which  he  seems  to  think  always  leads 
our  countrymen  to  let  the  chance  slip  of  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  again  on  the  next 
to  ''faute  d^ organisation^  faute  de  hierarchies  f ante  de 
lien^  qui  en  resulte  entre  Vdme  du  chef  et  VarmSe^  lien 
puissant  qui  permet  a  un  General  de  demander  a  ses 
soldats  et  d^en  ohtenir  aveuglement  ces  efforts  extra- 
ordinaires  qui  gagnent  les  batailles.^^  In  other 
words.  General  McClellan,  knowing  that  he  could 
gain  a  decisive  victory  by  laying  down  half  a  dozen 
bridges,  which,  it  is  stated,  were  all  ready  for  the 
purpose,  actually  refused  to  order  his  soldiers  to  do 
it,  because  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  obey  his 
orders.  And  this  is  the  Prince's  judgment  of  an 
army,  which,  a  few  weeks  later,  according  to  his 
own  account,  fought  five  battles  in  as  many  days, 
all,  with  one  exception,  victories  over  an  enemy  at 
least  double  its  numbers,  and  arrived  at  its  new  base 
on  the  James  River  in  excellent  condition,  and 
without  the  slightest  taint  of  demoralization.  This 
illustration  shows  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  the 
want  of  immediate  success  to  la  lenteur  Americaine^ 
a  quality,  by  the  way,  which  we  learn  for  the  first 
time  is  one  of  our  national  characteristics. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  might  be  named, 
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all  perfectly  legitimate,  and  presenting  no  obstacle 
which  a  little  experience  will  not  remove,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  but  one,  and  that  is  the  character  of 
the  early  military  education  of  our  higher  officers. 
The  system  pursued  at  West  Point,  although  admir- 
able for  qualifying  officers  for  the  scientific  and  staff 
corps  of  the  army,  seems  to  fail  in  teaching  the 
young  soldier,  what  is  just  now  the  most  important 
quality  he  can  possess  for  command,  the  character 
and  capacity  of  volunteer  soldiers.  The  system  of 
discipline  he  has  been  taught  is  that  which  governs 
the  regular  army,  a  system  modelled  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, which  is,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  use  in 
Russia,  the  most  brutal  and  demoralizing  known  in 
any  army  in  Europe.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
when  our  educated  soldiers  are  suddenly  placed  in 
high  positions,  and  with  great  responsibilities,  and 
when  they  discover  that  the  sort  of  discipline  which 
they  have  been  taught  is  wholly  out  of  place  in 
securing  the  efficiency  of  a  volunteer  army,  they 
are  led  to  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  made  effi- 
cient  at  all.  These  prejudices,  however,  are  wearing 
away  before  the  test  of  actual  experience.  Generals 
are  gradually  learning  that  they  may  confide  in  their 
men,  even  for  desperate  undertakings;  they  begin 
to  see  in  their  true  light  the  many  eminent  qualities 
of  the  volunteer;  and  he,  in  turn,  begins  to  under- 
stand   something   of    that    military   system   which 
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seemed  at  first  so  irksome  and  meaningless  to  him; 
and  the  advance  of  the  army  in  the  essentials  of 
discipline  has  been  proportionably  rapid. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  conquering  or  subjugating  the  South,  which 
is  based  upon  very  vague  notions  of  what  conquest 
and  subjugation  signify.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
how  even  intelligent  men  have  been  imposed  upon 
by  this  favorite  boast  of  the  rebels  and  their  sym- 
pathizers. A  pretended  saying  of  Napoleon  is 
quoted,  "that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  any  people 
determined  on  achieving  its  independence,  from 
accomplishing  its  purpose;"  and  it  is  confidently 
asked  whether  any  one  ever  heard  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  twelve  millions  of  people  determined  to  be 
free.  We  reply,  that  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
is  full  of  instances  of  the  only  sort  of  conquest  or 
subjugation  which  any  sane  man  proposes  shall  be 
submitted  to  by  the  South.  No  one  thinks  it 
possible  or  necessary,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  to 
occupy  the  whole  South  with  garrisons,  but  simply 
to  destroy  the  only  support  upon  which  its  arrogant 
pretensions  are  based,  namely,  its  military  power. 
This  gone,  what  becomes  of  all  the  rest]  and  this 
remaining,  where  is  there  any  hope  of  permanent 
peace  and  safety  to  US'?  For  what  is  all  war,  but 
an  appeal  to  force  to  settle  questions  of  national 
interest   which    peaceful   discussion    has    failed   to 
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settle;  and  what  is  an  army  but  only  another 
argument,  the  ultima  ratio^  which,  if  successful  in 
decisive  battles,  must  give  the  law  to  the  conquered? 
To  say  nothing  of  instances  in  ancient  history, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Lombardy,  in  our  day,  were 
just  as  determined  to  be  free  as  the  South  is,  and 
quite  as  full  of  martial  ardor;  and  certainly  Prussia, 
Spain  under  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  the  French 
Empire,  are  all  examples  of  nations  which  valued 
their  independence,  and  had  tenfold  the  resources 
for  maintaining  it  which  the  South  possesses;  yet 
the  capture  of  Warsaw,  the  surrender  of  Villagos, 
the  battles  of  Novara,  of  Jena,  of  Salamanca,  and 
of  Waterloo,  respectively,  settled  as  definitively  the 
fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  their 
future  condition,  as  if  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
conquering  army  had  been  freely  and  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress  assembled.  And,  in  like  manner,  can 
any  one  doubt,  looking  at  the  present  comparative 
resources  of  the  two  sections,  that  if  we  should 
gain  two  decisive  battles,  one  in  the  East  and  the 
other  in  the  West,  which  should  result  in  the  total 
disorganization  of  the  two  rebel  armies,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  between 
them,  we  should  soon  hear  a  voice  imploring  in 
unmistakable  accents  peace  on  our  own  terms?  It 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity;  a 
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simple  question  of  how  far  the  progress  of  exhaus- 
tion had  been  carried,  and  that  once  settled,  and  no 
reasonable  hope  of  success  remaining,  the  war  would 
not  last  a  week  longer.  This  is  the  experience  of  all 
nations,  and  our  southern  rebels,  notwithstanding 
their  noisy  boasting,  do  not  differ  in  their  capacity 
of  resistance  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  "Hard 
pounding  this,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  his  officers,  as  he  threw  himself  within 
one  of  the  unbroken  squares  of  his  heroic  infantry 
at  Waterloo,  "  hut  we^ll  see  who  can  pound  the  long^ 
estf^  and  the  ability  of  that  infantry  to  "  pound  the 
longest"  on  that  day  settled  the  fate  of  Europe  for 
generations. 

Let  us  bend,  then,  our  united  energies  to  secure, 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  success  in  the  field,  and  that 
success  gained,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  things  will 
follow.  Let  us  recognise  with  confidence  as  co- 
workers in  this  great  object  all,  never  mind  what 
opinions  they  may  entertain  about  the  causes  of 
the  war  and  the  new  issues  which  its  'progress  has 
developed,  who  desire  in  all  sincerity,  no  matter 
from  what  motive,  the  success  of  our  arms.  Upon 
such  a  basis,  the  wider  and  more  catholic  our  faith 
becomes,  the  better.  "  In  essentials,  Unity ;  in  non- 
essentials, Liberty;  in  all  things.  Charity:"  this 
should  be  our  motto.  The  only  possible  hope  for 
the  South  is  in  our  own  divisions.    Let  us  remember 
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that  with  success  all  things  are  possible;  without 
it,  all  our  hopes  and  theories  vanish  into  thin  air. 
With  success  in  the  field,  we  should  not  only 
disarm  the  rebellion,  and  rid  ourselves  for  ever  of 
the  pestilent  tribe  of  domestic  traitors  by  burying 
them  deep  in  that  political  oblivion  which  covers 
the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  and  those  who  sneered 
at  the  gallant  exploits  of  our  Navy  in  the  war  of 
1812,  but  also  force  public  opinion  abroad,  whose 
faithlessness  to  the  great  principles  which  underlie 
all  modern  civilization  has  been  one  of  the  saddest 
developments  of  this  sad  war,  to  exclaim  at  last, 
''Lividiam  gloria  superdstV^ 
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TO  THE  READER. 

The  writer  of  tlie  following  pages  proposes  to  examine 
the  probable  effect  of  Southern  Independence  upon  some 
of  the  vital  material  interests  of  the  North.  He  trusts 
that  this  examination,  while  it  may  illustrate  the  value  of 
the  Union,  will  also  show  the  importance  of  united  action 
among  ourselves  to  secure  its  permanence.  His  earnest 
desire  is  to  prove  how  intensely  practical  a  thing  Ameri- 
can nationality  is,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  condemn, 
with  equal  frankness,  the  extreme  views  of  either  party, 
when  they  seem  to  him  to  conflict  with  its  developement. 

Philadelphia,  February^  1863. 


Copy-right  secured,  according  to  Act  of  Congresi. 
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We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  the  progress  of 
the  war  when  the  prospect  before  us,  in  one  aspect 
at  least,  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Many  of  us 
have  been  from  the  beginning  groping  our  way 
through  mists  and  darkness,  uncertain  where  that 
way  might  lead  us,  and  fondly  hoping  that  the 
rising  sunlight  would  dispel  the  dim  phantom  of 
ill-omen  which  had  haunted  our  footsteps  during 
our  dreary  journey.  But  alas!  while  that  sunlight 
may  have  chased  away  the  phantom,  it  has  revealed 
in  its  place  a  monster  of  more  "  hideous  mien,"  pro- 
claiming in  open  and  defiant  tones  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  our  enemies  to  establish  on  our  borders 
an  independent,  foreign,  and  necessarily  hostile 
power. 

We  confess  that  we  have  been  long  in  coming  to 
the  belief  that  the  southern  people  were  in  earnest 
in  hoping  to  carry  out  a  scheme  so  extraordinary. 
It  seemed  necessary  to  deny  to  them  the  possession 
of  an  ordinary  share  of  good   sense  and   common 
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foresight,  to  suppose  that  they  could  really  expect 
to  establish  permanently  such  a  government,  or  that 
they  really  believed  that  the  people  of  the  North 
could  by  any  possible  combinations  ever  be  made 
to  consent  to  it.  This  hesitation,  vs^hich  has  been 
shared  by  many,  has  unquestionably  served  much  to 
weaken  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  otherwise,  the 
war  would  have  been  constantly  supported.  But 
there  can  be  room  for  doubt  no  longer.  It  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  examine  all  the  declarations  of 
the  rebels  on  this  point,  but  from  the  course  ma- 
lignity of  the  Richmond  newspapers,  to  the  vulgar 
mendacity  of  Mr.  Davis's  speech  at  Jackson,  they 
all  agree  in  this, — that  the  inflexible  purpose  of  the 
leaders  at  the  South  is,  to  establish,  if  they  can,  a 
great  independent  slave  power  on  this  continent, 
and  that  to  render  such  a  power  safe  and  strong, 
every  State  which  has  the  bad  taste  or  the  bad 
policy  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  borders,  must 
on  that  account  be  denied  any  participation  in  such 
a  government,  and  that  any  theory  of  reconstruction 
or  reconciliation,  based  on  constitutional  guarantees, 
— even  one  which  would  secure  the  services  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  North  as  slaves,  according 
to  the  Richmond  newspapers — ^must  be  abandoned 
as  hopeless. 

This,  at  any  rate,  has  the  merit  of  simplifying  the 
matter  very  much.  Only  consider  how  anxiously  we 
have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  grievances  of  the 
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South  which  were  so  intolerable  as  to  justify  them, 
on  any  principle  which  has  governed  mankind  at 
other  times,  in  rushing  into  a  revolution ;  how  many 
of  us  have  tried  every  species  of  conciliation,  and 
have  promised  guarantees  for  their  future  safety,  if 
the  people  would  only  return  to  their  duty;  how 
some  have  gone  even  further,  and  presumed  to  offer 
up  New  England  as  a  sacrifice  to-  appease  this 
insatiable  Moloch.  But  it  has  all  been  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  South  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
charmer,  "  charm  he  never  so  wisely."  The  rebels 
have  in  turn  been  bullied,  beaten,  starved,  and  beg- 
gared by  one  party;  and  flattered,  caressed,  encou- 
raged, and  tempted  with  fine  promises  by  the  other; 
but  to  each  party  they  have  held  precisely  the  same 
language — that  of  stubborn,  defiant  insult.  No; 
the  insane  pride  of  the  slaveholder  still  cherishes 
the  dream  of  that  perfect  civilization  in  which 
slavery  is  to  be  really  the  comer-stone  of  the 
republic,  in  which  every  power  which  can  mould 
the  form  of  government,  and  every  theory  which  can 
guide  and  control  its  action,  shall  be  due  to  the 
pure  and  unmixed  influence  of  the  slave  system 
upon  the  man  and  the  citizen.  Their  future  asso- 
ciation with  us  would  destroy  this  darling  theory, 
not  because  we  are  anti-slavery  in  our  opinions,  but 
simply  because  nature  and  our  position  have  unhap- 
pily forced  us  to  be  non-slaveholding.  They  glory, 
therefore,  in  being  aliens  and  foreigners,  and  they 
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present  to  us  the  most  singular  spectacle  of  a  people 
saved  from  utter  annihilation,  simply  because  a  large 
party  in  the  country  with  which  they  are  at  war 
refuse  to  take  them  at  their  word. 

We  cannot,  we  wish  we  could,  refuse  the  evi- 
dence of  our  own  senses  in  this  matter.  The 
question  is  no  longer  whether  we  shall  restore  the 
Union  upon  any  terms,  or  by  any  possible  theory 
of  reconstruction,  not  even  whether  the  war  is  car- 
ried on  upon  principles,  and  with  certain  indications 
of  a  policy  which  we  may  not  all  approve,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  narrowed  down  to  this, 
whether  our  own  permanent  peace  and  security  do 
not  require  us  to  crush  effectually  a  scheme,  which 
would  establish  on  our  borders  an  independent 
sovereignty. 

Let  us  look  fairly  at  the  portentous  significance 
of  the  project  before  us,  and  reflect  upon  the  ine- 
vitable consequences  to  our  own  safety  and  peace 
if  it  should  be  successful.  This  is  no  mere  senti- 
mental nor  speculative  matter.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  pride  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  our 
national  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  nothing 
to  do  with  any  mere  philanthropic  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  but  it  addresses  itself 
to  our  deepest  instincts,  to  considerations  connected 
with  the  value  and  safety  of  our  property,  with  our 
love  of  peace,  and  with  all  our  hopes  of  the  future, 
as  those  hopes  are  bound  up  in  the  belief  of  our 
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capacity  for  developing  our  natural  resources.  Every 
man  in  the  free  States  vrho  owns  a  doUar^s  worth  of 
property,  or  who  has  the  smallest  belief  in  the  value 
of  free  institutions,  is  as  much  interested  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  matter,  as  if  it  were  proposed  to  place 
the  territory,  which  the  South  now  claims,  under  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  England,  France,  or  Russia. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  It  can  no  longer  be 
disguised  that  the  rebels  have  determined  to  estab- 
lish, if  they  can,  two  separate  nations  out  of  the 
common  territory,  and  that  no  concessions  we  can 
make,  no  securities  we  can  offer,  nothing  but  the 
irresistible  power  of  a  victorious  army  can  change 
their  purpose. 

This  is  the  issue  we  have  to  meet,  plain  and 
unmistakable,  and  it  does  really  seem  as  if  it  had 
been  forced  upon  us  just  at  this  crisis,  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  to  recall  that 
united  and  generous  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
contest  was  first  entered  upon,  and  to  rouse  into 
efficient  action  that  deep,  common,  universal  instinct 
of  the  American  heart — its  intense  nationality,  which 
has  only  been  slumbering  of  late,  because  it  feared 
misdirection.  In  the  legitimate  influence  of  this 
sentiment  is  our  sure  ground  of  hope.  Let  us  not 
forget  th^t  in  all  the  angry  discussions  about  the 
policy  of  the  war,  while  the  theory  of  one  party  may 
be  called  that  of  conciliation,  and  that  of  the  other, 
coercion,  the  avowed  object  of  both  has  been  the 
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same — ^the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  hoped  against  hope,  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Union,  and 
fondly  believing  that  a  policy  of  concession  would 
secure  its  restoration.  This  is  observable  in  all  its 
public  acts,  and  even  in  the  avowals  of  those  who 
are  supposed  by  many  to  entertain  very  extreme 
views  on  the  subject  of  concession.  These  opinions 
are  only  the  outgrowth  of  that  common  sentiment  of 
American  nationality,  which  is  powerful  with  them 
in  common  with  men  of  all  parties.  That  this  na- 
tion shall  be  one,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  pride 
or  principle,  is  their  inmost  desire.  No  one  con- 
spicuous in  that  party,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  a 
single  exception,  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter, 
has  ever  favoured  the  scheme  of  southern  indepen- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  Governor  Seymour,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  or  Mr.  Charles  IngersoU,  are  quite  as 
decided  on  this  point  as  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  Mr. 
IngersoU,  in  a  recent  speech,  remarkable  not  less 
for  the  sagacity  with  which  he  exposes  the  :^lly  of 
this  dream  of  southern  independence — a  theory,  as 
he  truly  says,  tenable  only  in  connection  with  a 
perpetual  war — than  for  the  frankness  with  which 
he  predicts  the  consequences,  tells  his  southern 
friends,  that  if  they  have  really  made  up  their 
minds  to  persist  in  such  a  scheme,  that  the  North, 
of  all  parties,  must  necessarily  become  a  unit  against 
them  and  their  slave  system,  and  that  their  ulti- 
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mate  ruin  must  then  become  inevitable.  These  are 
opinions  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  forced  upon 
thinking  men  of  all  parties,  when  they  are  con- 
vince4  of  the  hopelessness  of  conciliating  the  South; 
and  the  alternative  is  presented,  whether  we  are  to 
protect  our  own  nearest,  home  interests,  by  forcing 
these  people  to  submit  at  any  cost,  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  to  allow  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession  of 
a  powerful  sovereignty  on  our  borders. 

For  let  us  reflect  what  this  project  of  southern 
independence  really  means.  To  enumerate  only 
some  of  the  more  obvious  results,  it  includes,  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  the  abandonment  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  with  Fortress  Monroe,  its  guardian  at  its  outlet ; 
the  possession,  by  our  enemies,  of  all  the  forts  on 
the  southern  coast,  including  those  at  Key  West, 
the  Tortugas,  and  Pensacola,  by  means  of  which  the 
safety  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  North  with  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Cahfornia,  would 
be  jeopardized;  it  requires  the  secure  protection  of 
a  frontier  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length;  it  places  the  navigation  of  our  great  rivers, 
and  especially  that  of  the  Mississippi,  under  such 
control  as  might  be  arranged  by  treaty  with  a  jealous 
foreign  power;  and  more  than  all,  and  perhaps  worse 
than  all,  it  takes  away  wholly  the  power  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  European  powers,  who,  either 
in  alliance  with  the  South,  or  taking  advantage  of 
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its  hatred  against  us,  would  certainly  not  fail  in  any 
future  war  to  attack  us  in  that  quarter  which  these 
proposed  arrangements  would  render  wholly  defence- 
less. If  the  success  of  our  enemies  is  to  lead  to 
such  results,  we  may  be  pretty  confident  that  when 
the  matter  is  fully  understood,  there  will  be  but  one 
party  at  the  North — the  commonest  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  will  make  us  a  unit. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  this  subject  from  a  point  of 
view  whence  it  seems  to  us  it  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently considered.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  away 
from  the  South,  and  forget  for  a  moment  that  the 
war  is  waged  to  restore  the  Union,  or  to  force  rebels 
into  submission.  Let  us  look  at  home,  at  the  North, 
and  ask  ourselves,  what  would  be  the  consequences 
to  us^  to  our  peace,  security,  or  prosperity,  if  we 
should  falter  in  this  great  contest.  Let  us  examine 
the  four  great  pillars,  which  support  the  whole 
edifice  of  northern  prosperity,  so  far  as  that  pros- 
perity can  be  affected  by  the  action  of  a  govern- 
ment— the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers, — the  secu- 
rity of  our  foreign  commerce, — unrestricted  inland 
communication  and  intercourse, — and  safety  against 
foreign  invasion,  and  see  how  long  they  are  likely 
to  remain  standing,  if  this  dream  of  southern  inde- 
pendence is  realized. 

The  very  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  to  the 
mind  in  connection  with  the  notion  of  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty,  is  that  fruitful  source  of  the  long- 
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est  and  bloodiest  wars  on  record  in  modern  times,  a 
long  and  exposed  boundary  line.     We  do  not  know 
that  the  project  of  independence  is  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  enable  us  to  say  where  the  proposed  bound- 
ary line  is  to  run ;  but  be  it  a  river  or  an  imaginary 
line,  it  must  be  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles 
long.   If  we  follow  the  practice  of  European  nations, 
a  practice  the  result  of  necessity,  we  must,  for  our 
own  safety,  protect  the  whole  of'  this  line  by  for- 
tresses.    Consider,  too,  the  constant  daily  irritation 
arising  along  the  whole  of  this  frontier,  owing  to 
mutual   jealousies,   differing    custom-house   regula- 
tions, and  more  than  all,  from  that  prolific  source 
of  trouble,  the  existence  of  slavery  on  one  side  of 
the  line,  and  its  prohibition  on  the  other.     There  is 
a  strange  theory  that  there  is  more   likely  to  be 
mutual  respect  in  the  relations  of  inhabitants  of 
independent  nations,  than  in  those  of  a  people  who 
are  kept  in  unwilling  subjection  to  the  same  rule. 
We  are  pointed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  to  the 
English,  of  the  Magyars  to  the  Austrians,  of  the 
Italians    to   the   Germans;    but   if  we   will  recall 
thq  feelings  of  the  Greeks  to  the   Turks,  of  the 
Belgians  to  the  Dutch,  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Spaniards,  or  of  the   Swiss    to  the  Austrians,  we 
shall  discover  that  the  cause  of  this  antipathy  lies 
deeper  than  a  dislike  to  a  common  government,  and 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  far  more  radical  differ- 
ences which  arise  from  an  irreconcilable  hostility  of 
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race  and  religion.  History,  alas!  lends  no  support 
to  any  such  theory.  It  teaches,  on  the  contrary, 
that  ''enmity  between  contending  nations  is  impla- 
cable and  venomous,  just  in  the  same  degree  as  they 
have  previously  stood  near  each  other,  or  as  nature 
intended  the  relation  of  good  will  to  exist  between 
them.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  civil  and  religious 
wars ;  it  is  the  secret  of  divided  families ;  it  is  the 
explanation  of  unrelenting  hatred  between  those 
who  were  once  bosom  friends.  Our  position  would 
be  but  the  repetition  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or 
of  the  German  Thirty  Years'  war,  with  stiU  greater 
bitterness  between  us,  because  it  would  be  far  more 
unnatural."  Can  we  look  calmly  at  these  things, 
and  not  feel  that  a  war  of  twenty  years'  duration, 
which  would  at  last  teach  both  parties  that  their 
only  safety  lay  in  Union,  would  be  preferable  to 
evils  so  intolerable?  Can  we  consent  to  owe  our 
safety  to  a  triple  line  of  fortresses,  like  that  which 
protects  France  from  invasion  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many and  Belgium?  or  rather  can  we  doubt  that 
the  North,  with  any  such  prospect  before  it,  would 
become  an  "indissoluble  unit,"  and  strike  down,  at 
any  cost,  and  with  overwhelming  force,  those  who 
set  up  this  monstrous  pretension? 

If  it  were  possible  that,  from  any  motive,  or  from 
any  possible  combination  of  events  in  the  future, 
we  might  yield  to  such  a  claim,  we  would  not  gain, 
by  thus  sacrificing  our  real  interests  and  our  honour, 
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even  that  po<!>r  substitute — ^peace.  If  we  look  at 
the  history  of  modern  Europe,  and  seek  for  one 
word  to  define  the  character  of  the  wars  which  have 
desolated  the  continent  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  we  may  most  properly  call  them  wars  for  a 
frontier.  All  the  passions  which  have  driven  men 
to  war  in  the  old  world,  find  at  last  their  expression 
in  the  desire  to  obtain  a  good  frontier,  a  safe  pro- 
tection against  the  ambition  of  their  neighbours. 
What,  for  instance,  was  the  object  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  engaged  in  the 
Low  Countries,  but  to  secure  a  barrier  for  his  native 
country  against  the  power  of  France  1  What  were 
the  campaigns  of  Marlborough  but  efforts  to  gain 
possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Belgium,  and  thus 
protect  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  that  country  against  the  ambition  of  the  same 
power?  What  was  Frederick  the  Great's  seizure 
of  Silesia,  but  a  desire  to  render  the  frontier  of 
Prussia  safe  against  Austria  and  Russia?  What,  in 
more  modern  times,  was  the  grand  object  of  the 
early  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  to  obtain 
what  they  call  their  natural  frontiers,  the  Rhine,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees'?  What  cost  Napoleon  his 
first  abdication,  but  his  obstinate  refusal  to  give  up 
this  very  boundary?  What,  in  our  own  day,  has 
lost  Lombardy  to-  Austria,  but  her  persistence  in 
interfering  in  the  Italian  Duchies,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  her  frontier  safe  against   Sardinia?  and 
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what  has  been  the  result  of  the  war  which  grew  out 
of  these  pretensions,  but  to  make  the  French  dream 
of  a  frontier  of  the  maritime  Alps  a  reality]  In 
the  old  and  settled  monarchies  of  Europe,  if  one 
thing  could  be  supposed  to  be  permanently  estab- 
lished, after  so  many  ages  of  strife,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  that  one  thing  was  the  boundaries  of  the 
respective  states.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
wars,  and  all  the  treaty  stipulations  by  which  diplo- 
matists  have  fondly  believed  that  these  disputes 
had  been  finally  adjusted,  these  boundaries  become 
as  shifting  as  the  sand,  when  the  whirlwind  of 
human  passion  bursts  forth,  and  the  sword  is  made 
the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  nations.  The  fortresses 
which  line  every  frontier  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
are  among  the  most  suggestive  objects  which  the 
thoughtful  student  meets  with  on  his  travels. 
While  they  tell  of  religion  menaced,  of  indepen- 
dence preserved,  of  ambition  curbed,  they  are  also 
enduring  monuments  of  a  truth  which  lies  deep  in 
human  history,— that  no  nation  has  ever  been  will- 
ing to  trust  its  safety  to  the  influence  of  those  sen- 
timents of  good  will  and  mutual  respect  which  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  free  commercial  intercourse 
and  identity  of  material  interests,  but  has  felt  secure 
only  when  girded  about  with  the  strongest  physical 
barriers  against  the  violence  of  human  passions. 

If  then,  a  boundary  line  could  be  agreed  upon  in 
this  country,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  adopt 
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the  European  plan  of  maintaining  it,  and  it  would 
thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  outbreak  of  the  bor- 
dering population.  Even  if  this  was  escaped,  ques- 
tions connected  with  it  would  be  constantly  arising, 
and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict,  that  they  would 
be  seized  upon  by  any  party,  or  by  any  ambitious 
general  of  ability,  (and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  at 
some  future  day  the  American  soil  may  produce  such 
a  personage,  although  certainly  it  has  been  uncom- 
monly niggardly  hitherto  in  this  respect,)  as  pretexts 
to  involve  the  two  countries  in  a  general  war.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  practical  good  sense  at  the  bottom 
of  the  theory  of  American  nationality, — the  instinct- 
ive feeling  that  this  country  must  be  one.  Its  first 
introduction  into  American  politics  was  under  the 
auspices  of  a  very  wise  and  eminently  practical  man, 
to  whose  counsels  American  independence  owes  per- 
haps as  much  as  to  those  of  any  other  one  man — 
Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a 
fact  now  well  vouched  for,  that  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners  in  Paris,  to  settle  upon 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  Dr.  Franklin 
proposed  that  England  should  cede  the  whole  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view,  as  he 
stated,  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  any  future 
disputes  between  rival  powers  on  this  continent. 
His  anxiety  to  secure  an  early  peace,  and  the  great 
victory  of  Eodney  over  the  Count  de  Grasse,  by 
which    the  French  fleet   in  the  West   Indies   was 
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destroyed,  occurring  just  at  this  time,  probably 
deterred  him  from  further  urging  this  project, 
which  had  been  a  favourite  one  with  him  at  least 
as  early  as  the  year  1778.  What  would  have  been 
our  position  now,  had  this  grand  idea  been  then 
carried  into  execution? 

Another  problem  closely  connected  with  the 
question  of  boundaries,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  dif- 
ficult of  practical  solution  on  the  theory  of  south- 
em  independence,  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  rivers,  which,  rising  in  the 
free  States,  run  so  long  a  portion  of  their  course 
in  the  southern  territory.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  a  word  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  these 
great  channels  of  communication  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  ten  millions  of  freemen,  who  are  now  asked 
to  hold  so  dear  a  right  at  the  sufferance  of  those 
for  whose  use,  in  common  with  themselves,  that 
right  was  originally  secured.  We  may  refer  to  it 
merely  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  river  to  its  mouth,  has  been 
necessarily  from  the  beginning  the  central  idea  of 
all  western  progress,  as  the  river  itself  has  been  the 
main  artery  along  which  has  flowed  hitherto  the  rich 
stream  of  its  happy  and  prosperous  life.  Its  indis- 
pensable value  to  all  western  developement  was 
seen  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
as  free  a  navigation  of  the  river  as  was  consistent 
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with  the  possession  of  the  territory  through  which  it 
flowed,  by  the  Crown  of  Spain.  By  a  treaty  made 
in  1795,  a  precarious  right  of  navigation  and  deposit 
at  New  Orleans  was  obtained,  and  this  was  consi- 
dered at  the  time  as  a  most  important  advantage 
gained  for  the  interests  of  the  West.  Happily  for 
us,  France,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minion of  the  country,  from  a  jealous  fear  lest  Eng- 
land might  wrest  this  immense  territory  from  her, 
thought  fit  to  sell  the  magnificent  prize  to  us,  and 
Mr.  Jefi*erson,  with  far-seeing  sagacity,  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it ;  thus,  as  Mr.  Everett 
expresses  it,  "  violating  the  Constitution,  but  found- 
ing an  empire." 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  value  of  this  acquisition 
has  become  more  and  more  real  and  apparent.  Into 
that  magnificent  domain,  tempted  by  the  boundless 
prospect  of  success  of  which  the  free  navigation  of 
the  rivers  was  the  surest  guaranty,  the  ceaseless  tide 
of  emigration  has  poured,  bringing  with  it  the  vary- 
ing forms  of  modern  civilization,  and  a  people  has 
grown  up,  enterprising,  active,  intelligent,  perse- 
vering, blessed  with  marvellous  prosperity,  and 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  people  of  the  East  have  watched  the  progress 
of  their  western  brethren  with  a  wonder  and  admi- 
ration which  has  been  shared  by  all  the  world,  and 
have  looked  forward  with  complacency  to  the  period 
when  these  great  and  prosperous  communities,  the 
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free  States  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  deve- 
loping to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  their  position,  should  become  the  centre 
and  stronghold  of  our  characteristic  American  civil- 
ization. Can  any  one  suppose  that  this  powerfuK 
race,  with  such  a  career  before  them,  can  tamely 
submit  to  the  abandonment  of  this  glorious  heri- 
tage, or  can  consent  to  hold,  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
foreign  power,  that  unrestricted  commercial  inter- 
course, which  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  its 
past  prosperity,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  its  hopes 
for  the  future.  Certainly,  to  state  such  a  proposi- 
tion is  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity. 

The  force  of  these  truths  is  so  apparent  that  it 
has  penetrated  even  the  minds  of  those,  who,  in 
their  revolutionary  fury,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
elementary  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  the  rebel  Congress,  we  are  told,  has  declared 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  shall  be  free. 
In  other  words,  it  is  proposed,  when  southern  inde- 
pendence is  recognised,  to  substitute  for  the  free, 
common,  unrestricted  use  of  the  great  river,  as 
now  guaranteed  by  the  -Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  by  which  the 
country  shall  be  equally  well  secured  in  its  enjoy- 
ment. Now,  in  the  first  place  we  may  ask,  in  view  of 
the  permanent  security  of  the  right,  where  is  there 
any  guaranty  that  a  treaty  will  be  regarded  as  more 
binding    than   the   provisions   of  the    Constitution 
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itself  which,  in  one  sense,  is  the  most  solemn  of 
all  treaties'?  What  does  the  proposition  amount  to, 
when  stripped  of  the  false  importance  which  some 
persons,  who  certainly  do  not  get  their  ideas  from 
history,  attach  to  the  notion  of  a  treaty  1  Simply 
this,  that  the  country  is  to  hold  this  great  outlet 
for  her  productions  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power, 
and  that  that  power  thus  holding  the  very  keys  of 
her  treasury,  may  starve  her  into  compliance  with 
any  claim  it  may  deem  proper  to  make.  But  it  is 
said,  mutual  interest  and  the  laws  of  trade  will 
settle  this  matter,  the  obvious  material  interests  of 
both  countries  requiring  unrestricted  commercial 
intercourse.  All  this  was  eminently  true  when  the 
jealousies  and  rivalries  of  different  States  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  river,  had  a  common  umpire  in 
the  Federal  Government.  But  alas!  this  fearful 
rebellion  has  shown  that  when  human  passions  are 
roused,  material  interests,  like  moral  laws,  are  alike 
unheeded. 

Could  we  afford  to  trust  this  precious  jewel  in 
the  keeping  of  the  weakest  and  most  pacific  foreign 
power  in  existence  ?  Its  possession  would  infallibly 
give  to  any  power  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the 
continent,  and  what  would  it  be  in  the  hands  of 
that  brave  and  turbulent  race,  whom  Mr.  Russell 
(the  correspondent  of  the  Times)  describes  as  pos- 
sessing,— not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent^  combined 
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with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  but  "the  sim- 
plicity of  children,  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers." 

The  first  essential  to  all  successful  commerce,  is 
a  sense  of  security  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  adequate  protection  in  case  of  need.  But  what 
safety  could  there  be  to  commerce  when  any  Jine 
of  policy  which  we  might  adopt,  should  be  judged 
by  such  a  population  to  be  hostile]  And  how  long 
would  the  voice  of  justice  or  moderation  be  heeded, 
when  a  foreign  power  had  at  command  so  formid- 
able an  engine  for  our  destruction?  No  doubt,  in 
the  event  of  a  separation,  a  treaty  might  be  framed 
by  which  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  might  be  prohibited;  but,  of  course,  such  a 
stipulation  would  become  inoperative  the  moment 
war  was  declared,  although  that  is  the  only  period 
when  any  such  arrangement  would  be  of  the  slight- 
est importance  to  us. 

There  is  another  consideration,  showing  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  secure  the  free  navigation 
of  the  great  rivers,  on  the  theory  of  southern  inde- 
pendence; and  that  is,  that  in  such  an  event,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  political  necessity  for  the  control 
of  the  rivers  to  the  very  existence  of  the  proposed 
government,  would  outweigh  any  question  of  their 
mere  commercial  value,  great  as  it  unquestionably  is. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  this  point,  for  it 
must  be  clear  that  no  government  at  the  South  could 
surrender,  or  consent  to  weaken,  in  any  way,  so  for- 
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midable  a  means  of  controlling  the  action  of  a  power- 
ful neighbour.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  only 
alternative  in  this  matter  lies  between  the  total 
abandonment  of  any  real  and  substantial  control 
over  it,  and  a  determination  that  the  right  shall  be 
secured,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Would  it  not  be  better,  in  view  of  these 
things,  that  we  should  fight  the  matter  out  now,  and 
settle  for  ever,  who  are  to  be  the  slaves,  and  who 
the  masters,  if  that  is  the  only  practical  alternative  1 
We  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  our  people  fully 
consider  the  proposition  to  confide  the  control  of 
the  Mississippi  river  to  a  foreign  power,  a  project 
now  veiled  under  the  thin  and  transparent  pretext 
of  a  guaranty  of  its  free  navigation,  they  are  as 
likely  to  assent  to  it,  as  to  return  to  the  practice 
of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  for  protec- 
tion against  his  own  piratical  corsairs. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  in  some 
minds  as  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  provisions  in 
public  treaties  in  regard  to  the  free  navigation  of 
rivers.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  something 
exceptional  in  their  character,  which  gives  them  a 
more  permanent  existence  than  the  other  stipula- 
tions of  a  treaty.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  the  principles  which  now  govern  this  matter 
were  introduced  into  the  public  law  of  Europe  as 
late  as  the  year  1814,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  in 
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Europe,  in  time  of  peace,  was  first  recognised  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  true  that  this  is  the 
only  addition  to  the  law  of  nations,  among  the  many 
which  were  made  by  that  great  assemblage  of  Euro- 
pean diplomatists  which  has  survived  to  our  own 
day;  but  the  reason  is,  that  no  general  war  has 
arisen  on  the  continent  between  powers  mutually 
interested  in  the  subject,  (except,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
pute about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Crimean  war,)  so  as  to  bring 
the  matter  again  into  discussion.  But  we  may  be 
sure  that  while  Ehrenbreitstein  and  Cologne  com- 
mand the  Rhine,  Antwerp  the  Scheldt,  Mantua  the 
Po,  Magdeburg  the  Elbe,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Lintz  the  Danube,  a  war  between  parties  mutually 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  these  great  rivers 
would  not  terminate  without  giving  decided  advan- 
tage to  that  nation  whose  power,  resulting  from  the 
strength  and  position  of  its  fortifications,  could  con- 
trol their  course.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
practical  question  with  us  is,  not  how  the  right  of 
navigation  is  to  be  secured  during  a  time  of  peace, 
for  then,  as  with  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  of  interest 
to  no  one  to  interfere  with  its  enjoyment;  but  how 
far,  in  time  of  war,  its  control  might  embarrass  our 
operations,  or  force  us  into  humiliating  concessions. 
The  question  was  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
as  a  matter  of  general  European  concern,  and  the 
arrangement   was  guaranteed    by   all  the    powers. 
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This  is  precisely  the  position  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  stands  in  regard  to  the 
Mississippi  and  all  our  great  navigable  rivers,  so  far 
as  the  right  of  every  citizen  of  any  State  to  use 
them  as  channels  of  trade,  is  concerned.  It  has 
neither  power  nor  temptation  to  grant  peculiar 
privileges  to  any  section,  and  is  only  desirous  of 
developing,  to  the  fullest  extent,  their  great  value 
for  the  convenience  of  all.  This  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial guaranty  we  can  ever  have  for  the  perma- 
nent enjoyment  of  these  great  arteries  of  civilization, 
and  the  proposition  of  a  would-be  foreign  power  to 
allow  us  to  use  our  own,  as  its  interests  or  passions 
may  dictate,  is  a  miserable  mockery  and  insult. 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  the  great  West  would 
think  of  such  a  scheme,  let  us  listen  to  its  true 
voice,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  trumpet  tones  of 
noble  Rosecrans,  rousing  the  very  depths  of  the 
soul.  "  We  know  that  such  a  blessing  as  peace  is 
not  possible  while  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  power 
of  the  rebel  leaders  confronts  and  threatens  us. 
Crafty  as  the  fox,  cruel  as  the  tiger,  they  cried  'no 
coercion,'  while  preparing  to  strike  us.  Bully  like, 
they  proposed  to  fight  us,  because  they  said  they 
were  able  to  whip  five  to  one;  and  now,  when 
driven  back,  they  whine  out  'no  invasion,'  and  pro- 
mise us  of  the  West  permission  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
sissippi, if  we  will  be  'good  boys,'  and  do  as  they 
bid  us.     Whenever  they  have  the  power,  they  drive 
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before  them  into  the  ranks,  the  southern  people,  and 
they  would  also  drive  us.  Trust  them  not.  Were 
they  able,  they  would  invade  and  destroy  us  without 
mercy.  Absolutely  assured  of  these  things,  I  am 
amazed  that  any  one  could  think  of  'peace  on  any 
terms.'  He  who  entertains  the  sentiment  is  fit 
only  to  be  a  slave;  he  who  utters  it  at  this  time, 
is,  moreover,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who  deserves 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  honourable  men." 

The  whole  theory  of  the  binding  force  of  treaties, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  control  of 
the  Constitution  over  the  varying  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  notion  which  prevails  with  some, 
that  peace  and  security  are  the  better  maintained  by 
treaty  provisions  than  in  any  other  way,  seem  to 
us  very  singular,  very  great  delusions.  They  cer- 
tainly find  no  support  in  history.  We  have  only  to 
study  the  map  of  Europe  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  to  discover  that  general  treaties  of  peace,  so  far 
from  being  any  expression  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  contending  nations,  represent  only 
the  concessions  on  one  side,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  irresistible  argument  of  victory  on  the  other ; 
and  that,  even  in  cases  where  mutual  exhaustion 
would  have  seemed  to  counsel  mutual  concessions, 
the  slightest  military  advantage,  like  the  sword  of 
Brennus,  has  been  sure  to  incline  the  scale.  Trea- 
ties based  on  such  principles,  where  the  force  of  the 
moment,  and   not   the  eternal   laws  of  justice  and 
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equity,  determine,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
last  longer  than  the  pressure  of  that  force  remains. 

How  many  times  has  the  map  of  Europe  been 
wholly  remodelled  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  as  the  result  of  wars,  arising  from  alleged 
violations  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  whose  pro- 
visions had  been  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  neither  prince  nor  people 
has  ever  been  restrained,  (when  either  has  had  the 
power,)  by  any  provisions  of  treaties  of  the  most 
formal  kind,  from  dealing  with  their  neighbours  in 
any  way  which  their  interests,  or  ambition,  or  love 
of  conquest  might  prompt.  The  glory  of  our  own 
system  has  been,  that  these  disputes,  which  are 
inevitable  between  populations  of  differing  interests, 
and  which,  in  other  countries,  have  been  made  the 
constant  pretext  for  war,  have  here  been  submitted 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  and  if  that 
Constitution  is  destined  now  to  perish,  stricken 
down  by  parricidal  hands,  the  fact  that  for  seventy 
years  it  kept  tl^e  peace  between  rival  and  jealous 
sovereignties,  if  it  did  nothing  else  for  the  general 
progress  of  humanity,  will  always  render  it  the  most 
remarkable  plan  of  government  in  human  history. 
Let  us  reflect  a  moment  upon  what  we  have 
escaped  in  this  country,  merely  of  the  evils  of  war, 
by  being  bound  together  by  a  Constitution,  and  not 
by   treaties.     Let   us   look   abroad,  at   the   fearful 
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experience  of  Europe  under  a  system  which  it  is 
proposed  we  shall  now  adopt,  and  be  thankful  for 
the  past,  and  wise  for  the  future. 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  signed  in 
1713,  by  which  all  the  advantages  which  had  been 
gained    by   England,   in   the   campaigns   of  Marl- 
borough, were   given  up  by  Bolingbroke,  who,  as 
the  event  proved,  while  Minister  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  also  the  agent  of  the  Pretender  and  friend  of 
Louis  XIV.,  than  intrigues  began  in  various  courts 
of  Europe  to  set  aside  its  provisions.     Spain,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  most  remarkable  man.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  although  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  her 
sovereign   was   almost   the   only   condition   of    the 
treaty    likely   to    remain    permanent,   became   dis- 
satisfied with  her  abandonment  of  her  Italian  pos- 
sessions,   and   declared   war   against   the   house  of 
Austria,  to  recover  them.     This,  of  course,  at  once 
set  Europe  in  a  blaze,  which  was  not  extinguished 
until    the   overwhelming    force   of    the   Quadruple 
Alliance   enabled    it   once   more    to   carve   up   the 
continent   at   the  pleasure  of  its  members.      Pure 
exhaustion  kept  the  nations  quiet,  until  Frederick 
the  Great,  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  territory,  not 
having   the   fear   of  treaties   before   his   eyes,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  only  three  women,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, to  oppose  his  schemes  of  conquest,  plunged 
Europe  into  a  war  which  lasted  more  than  seven 
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years,  and  certainly  destroyed  the  lives  of  more 
than  a  million  of  men.  The  result  of  it  all  was 
that  Silesia  became  a  Prussian  instead  of  an  Aus- 
trian province.  So  with  the  famous  treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763,  after  another  long  war,  in  which  the  real 
object  was  doubtless,  on  the  part  of  England,  wholly 
to  destroy  the  maritime  power  of  France,  new 
arrangements  were  made  in  regard  to  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  different  powers,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  on  this  continent,  wholly  inconsistent 
both  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  of  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Passing  by  the 
revolutionary  era,  and  coming  down  to  the  period 
when  legitimacy  reigned  triumphant,  when  the 
earnest  desire,  and  obvious  interest  of  the  various 
nations  combined  to  force  upon  them  all  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  some  plan  of  remodelling  Europe, 
which  would  be  permanently  secure  against  the 
encroachments  of  dynastic  ambition  or  revolutionary 
passions,  what,  we  may  ask,  has  become  of  the 
laborious  work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  although 
the  arrangements  then  made,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing a  permanent  peace,  were  mutually  guaranteed 
by  all  the  powers,  great  and  smalU  Greece  torn 
from  Turkey,  Belgium  from  Holland,  Lombardy 
from  Austria,  and  the  rest  of  Italy  quietly  taken 
from  its  recognised  princes,  and  handed  over  to  the 
house  of  Sardinia;  the  family  of  Napoleon,  with 
whom   the   Congress   had  declared  it  would  never 
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treat,  and  to  exclude  whom  from  the  throne  of 
France  at  any  future  time,  had  been  the  anxious 
desire  of  all  who  signed  the  treaty,  now  firmly  rees- 
tablished in  power — what  are  all  these  events,  hap- 
pening within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  a  complete 
commentary  upon  the  folly  and  delusion  of  the  belief, 
that  any  treaties  between  foreign  powers  will  last  a 
moment  longer  than  any  one  of  them  may  have  the 
inclination  and  force  to  break  them's  Let  us  think 
of  these  things.  Let  us  be  grateful,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Constitution  alone  has  secured  to 
us  the  blessings  of  peace  in  the  past;  and  let  us 
determine  that  peace  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
future,  as  indeed  it  only  can  be,  by  enforcing  a  uni- 
versal recognition  of  its  mild  and  beneficent  sway. 

"We  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  incompatibility 
of  southern  independence  with  any  security  to  a  pro- 
posed frontier,  or  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of 
navigation  of  the  great  rivers.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  how  our  interests  would  be  affected  by  the 
possession  of  the  forts  on  the  southern  coast,  particu- 
larly those  at  Key  West,  the  Tortugas,  and  Pensa- 
cola.  It  is  impossible  to  find  language  more  em- 
phatic in  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  these  forts,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  than  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Maury,  late  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  This  man,  with  some  pretensions  to 
science,  which  he  employed  in  a  great  measure  to 
debauch  public  sentiment  at  the  South,  by  inflaming 
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it  with  golden  dreams  about  the  commerce  of  the 
Amazon  and  alliances  with  the  great  slave  empire 
of  Brazil,  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
present  his  views  on  the  general  subject  of  national 
defences.  In  an  elaborate  report,  dated  in  August, 
1851,  he  says:  "A  maritime  enemy  seizing  upon 
Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  could  land  a  few  heavy 
guns  from  his  ship,  and  make  it  diificult  for  us  to 
dislodge  him;  so  long  as  he  held  that  position,  so 
long  would  he  control  the  commercial  mouth  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley.  In  that  position  he  would 
shut  up  in  the  Gulf  whatever  force  inferior  to  his 
own  we  might  have  there.  He  would  prevent  rein- 
forcements sent  to  relieve  it  from  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Norfolk,  from  entering  the  Gulf.  Indeed,  in  a 
war  with  England,  the  Tortugas  and  Key  West  being 
in  her  possession,  it  might  be  more  advisable,  instead 
of  sending  from  our  Atlantic  dock-yards  a  fleet  to 
the  Gulf,  to  send  it  over  to  the  British  Islands,  and 
sound  the  Irish  people  as  to  throiving  off  their  allegi- 
ance^  It  was,  as  is  well  known,  to  secure  these 
important  positions,  commanding  the  entrance  into 
the  Gulf,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  itself,  that 
Florida  was  purchased  from  Spain.  If  such  would 
be  the  condition  of  things  during  actual  hostilities, 
how  completely  should  our  policy  in  time  of  peace 
be  governed  by  considerations  as  to  the  safety  of  our 
foreign  commerce  with  half  the  world,  which  these 
strongholds  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  might  corn- 
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pletely  destroy.  There  is  no  need  of  statistics  here. 
The  most  unobservant  is  forced  to  ask,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  commerce  of  our  great  maritime  cities, 
and  of  the  thousand  interests  which  are  bound  up 
with  it,  in  such  an  event?  Let  us  learn  wisdom  from 
the  example  of  other  nations  in  this  matter.  Eng- 
land, as  is  well  known,  at  the  termination  of  all  the 
great  wars  in  Europe,  has  steadily  refused  any  terri- 
torial acquisitions  on  that  continent,  preferring  the 
possession  of  certain  strongholds  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  which  would  enable  her  to  maintain  in 
every  quarter  her  commercial  supremacy,  and  thus 
effectually  control  the  policy  of  the  world  where  her 
own  peculiar  interests  were  likely  to  be  affected. 
Gibraltar,  Corfu,  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Aden,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Jamaica,  Bermuda, 
Halifax,  what  are  these  but  a  standing  menace  to 
other  powers,  that  her  commercial  supremacy  is  to  be 
maintained  in  all  quarters,  at  all  hazards'?  It  is 
barely  conceivable  that  any  government  we  might 
have  at  the  North,  under  any  future  combination  of 
events,  would  dare  voluntarily  to  abandon  these  great 
safeguards  of  our  commerce.  To  such  a  suggestion, 
the  only  answer  could  be  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the 
Spanish  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  who  asked 
England  to  give  up  some  trumpery  claim  about 
curing  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  were 
told  that  the  minister  would  not  dare  to  do  it,  even 
if  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  the  Tower  of 
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London.  These  positions  are  of  course  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  South  as  they  are  to  us,  for  without 
them  the  South  could  have  no  real  independence. 
We  hold  them  now,  and  while  their  possession,  with 
that  of  so  many  other  vital  points,  convinces  every 
thoughtful  man  how  much  real  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  course  which,  if  persisted  in,  must 
sooner  or  later  bring  our  enemies  to  reason,  we  are 
not  likely  to  forego  the  present  or  future  advantage 
which  their  possession  gives  us. 

Our  capacity  for  successful  resistance,  in  case  of  a 
foreign  invasion,  is  a  subject  closely  linked  with  our 
material  prosperity,  and  it  would  be  vastly  dimin- 
ished by  the  establishment  of  southern  indepen- 
dence. All  our  arrangements  for  national  defence 
have  been  made  on  the  assumption  of  the  perpetual 
Union  of  the  country.  To  what  a  condition  would 
we  be  reduced  in  our  controversies  with  a  foreign 
maritime  power,  should  such  a  power  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  on  the  southern  coast,  and  of 
Fortress  Monroe  in  particular.  We  may  rest  assured 
that  the  very  first  step  by  which  a  foreign  power 
v/ould  attempt  to  enforce  its  pretensions,  in  any 
future  disputes  with  this  country,  would  be  an 
alliance  with  the  South.  Our  disunion  would  then 
have  produced  its  bitterest  fruits,  for  we  should  have 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  family  strife,  in  which  any 
gain  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  The 
utter  inability  of  the  South  to  maintain  herself  as 
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a  maritime  power,  and  her  most  probable  enemy 
being  one  of  the  chief  naval  powers  of  the  world, 
would   necessarily  force  her  in  the  end  to   throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  some  European  nation  for 
protection  and  safety.      It  does   not   conflict  with 
this  theory,  that  the  South  may  be  strong  enough  to 
achieve   her  independence,  because   the  eff*orts   by 
which  that  independence  is  gained,  if  it  is  ever 
gained,  must  necessarily  be  exceptional,  and  cannot 
be   repeated;    any   government,   even    that   of  the 
Prince  of  darkness  himself,  being  preferable,  as  a 
permanent  system,  to  the   rule  which  has  existed 
there  for  the  last  two  years.     "We,  in  Pennsylvania, 
have  a  very  near  interest  in  this  matter.     We  can- 
not forget  that  on  the  two  occasions  in  which  our 
territory  has  been  threatened  with  invasion  by  a 
foreign  power,  the  enemy  approached  us   through 
Chesapeake    Bay,       Those    who    have    heedlessly 
thought,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  the  South  might 
be  permitted  to  go,  taking  with  it  everything  below 
a  certain  line,  without  injury  to  us,  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the  conse- 
quent occupation  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  winter  at 
Valley  Forge — the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution; 
nor  should  they  forget  that  other  projected  invasion 
which  we  escaped,  because  its  force  was  stayed  by 
the  victories  at  North  Point  and  Fort   McHenry; 
and   that  both  of  these   invasions  were  attempted 
because  the  Chesapeake  was  then,  what  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  make  it  again,  by  our  own  act,  an  open 
highway  for  such  an  enterprise. 

We  might  thus  go  on  enumerating  a  vast  array  of 
exchisively  northern  interests  which  would  be  inevi- 
tably stricken  down  by  the  establishment  of  southern 
independence.  But  they  all  cluster  round  the  four 
main  supports  of  our  whole  system,  which  we  have 
examined,  and  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  make  it  apparent  that  any  hope  of  a  permanent 
peace,  the  security  of  our  property,  our  capacity  for 
developing  our  natural  resources,  and  our  ability  to 
make  ourselves  strong  at  home  and  respected  abroad, 
depend  upon  our  united  determination  to  crush  for- 
ever any  such  project.  These  truths  have  long 
appeared  so  self-evident  to  us,  that  we  have  sought 
with  no  little  curiosity  to  discover  by  what  means 
any  northern  man  proposed  to  reconcile  the  obvious 
conflict  of  the  interests  of  every  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  with  this  scheme  of  southern  indepen- 
dence. We  have  never  seen  the  propriety  of  recog- 
nising the  South  as  a  foreign  power,  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  advocated  in  print  by  a  northern  man, 
except  in  a  recent  production  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Eeed;  and  although  Mr.  Beed  concerns  himself  very 
little  with  the  peculiar  interests  of  his  own  country- 
men, whom  he  seems  to  regard  with  a  strange  con- 
tempt, yet  he  does  favour  recognition  as  a  certain 
mode  of  securing  a  desirable  peace.  There  are  many 
things  in  this  pamphlet  of  which  we  cannot  trust 
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ourselves  to  speak  as  we  feel,  and  we  refer  to  it  now 
merely  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Reed  disposes  of  the  all-important  questions  of 
boundaries  and  the  right  of  navigation.*  In  regard 
to  the  first,  the  only  mode  of  settlement  proposed, 
"  the  only  conceivable  mode,"  is  to  allow  each  State 
to  settle  the  matter  for  itself.  Kentucky  and  Mary- 
land are  to  be  permitted  to  secede  without  any 
reference  to  their  constitutional  relations  to  our- 
selves, supposing  that  political  entity,  called  the 
United  States,  still  to  survive;  or  to  the  injury 
which  their  action  might  inflict  upon  our  most 
obvious  material  interests,  supposing  their  territory, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  essential  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  North.  So  in  regard  to  the 
other;  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  is  to  be  left  with 
the  "States  concerned;"  that  is,  a  foreign  country 
controlling  their  course  and  outlet,  we  are  to  be 
satisfied  that  in  peace  and  war  that  control  will 
always  be  exercised  with  the  most  exact  and  jealous 
regard  to  our  rights  and  interests.  If  we  do  not 
assent  to  this  peaceful  mode  of  yielding  up  our  most 
vital    interests,   then   we    are   threatened  with  an 

*  We  differ  from  Mr.  Reed  in  many  things,  but  we  cordially  join  him  in 
his  protest  against  dragging  the  private  life  and  personal  motives  of  our 
opponents  into  the  arena  of  bitter  party  strife.  Many,  in  these  unhappy 
days,  have  reached  conclusions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  Reed, 
through  a  path  of  duty  beset  with  sore  trials ;  and  their  remembrance  of 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  of  life-long  friendships,  and  even  of  tenderer 
ties,  is  too  fresh  to  permit  them  to  judge,  with  indiscriminate  harshness, 
the  motives  of  those  who  may  not  agree  with  them. 
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aggressive  war,  to  compel  us  to  do  so;  a  war  the 
horror  of  which  is  to  be  aggravated  by  a  fierce  strife 
among  ourselves,  one  party  being  supposed  to  be  in 
'  arms  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  poor  privi- 
lege of  joining  the  Confederacy,  into  whose  blessed 
fellowship  we  are  now  told  we  may  not  come  even 
as  slaves.  What  is  all  this,  but  a  most  extraordinary 
and  characteristic  commentary  upon  the  peaceful 
mode  of  settling  the  business  1  Everything  the 
South  wants,  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  of  interest,  must 
be  yielded,  or  we  must  give  it  up  at  the  sword's 
point;  but  we  are  to  strike  neither  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  set  at  naught,  nor  for  the  preservation 
of  those  interests  of  which  it  is  the  only  guaranty, 
when  they  are  imperilled  by  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Reed  is  certainly  too  accom- 
plished a  student  of  history,  not  to  know  that  such 
vital  questions  as  those  of  boundaries,  and  the  right 
of  navigation,  were  never  settled  in  this  way.  The 
appeal  has  been  made  to  force,  and  force  only  can 
decide  it,  and  that  decision,  when  the  people  of  the 
North  are  not  misled  and  deluded  by  these  vain 
promises  of  peace,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
Mr.  Eeed  points  us  to  Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
little  amusing  to  find  the  man  who  had  so  intense 
a  hatred  of  the  claim  of  any  nation  to  govern 
itself,  as  to  arm  the  whole  of  Europe  against 
France,  and  to  carry  on  a  war  from  the  prompt- 
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ings  of  that  hatred,  which  no  one  now  denies 
was  "accursed,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,"  and  the 
rest, — ^it  is  singular,  we  say,  to  find  such  a  man 
held  up  as  the  opponent  of  the  American  war, 
upon  any  principle  which  can  find  favour  with  us. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Pitt  was  seeking  for  ofiice  in 
1781,  and  during  the  French  Revolution  he  was 
wielding  despotic  power.  In  what  striking  contrast 
is  this  miserable  shifting  of  political  principle  with 
the  last  grand  scene  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
illustrious  father,  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham!  He 
had  been  the  early  friend  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
earnest  advocate  of  their  claims,  so  long  as  the  advo- 
cacy of  those  claims  was  consistent  with  the  alle- 
giance which  he  owed  his  sovereign.  He  came  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  last  time,  a  dying  man. 
"Yet  never,"  says  the  historian,  "was  seen  a  figure 
of  more  dignity ;  he  appeared  like  a  being  of  a  supe- 
rior species."  Pie  took  his  hand  from  his  crutch, 
and  raised  it,  lifting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
said:  "I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled 
to  come  here  this  day.  I  am  old  and  infirm,  have 
one  foot, — more  than  one  foot — in  the  grave.  I  am 
risen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my 
country."  He  gave  the  whole  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  detailing  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
objected,  and  the  evil  consequences  which  he  had 
foretold.  He  then  expressed  his  indignation  at  the 
idea,  which  he  had  heard  had  gone  forth,  of  yield- 
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ing  up  the  sovereignty  of  America;  he  called  for 
vigorous  and  prompt  exertion;  he  rejoiced  that  he 
was  still  alive  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  first 
dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  mon- 
archy. Well  may  the  historian  add:  "Who  does 
not  feel  that,  were  the  choice  before  him,  he  would 
rather  live  that  one  triumphant  hour  of  pain  and 
suffering,  than  through  the  longest  career  of  thriv- 
ing and  successful  selfishness."* 

The  practical  conclusions  to  which  all  the  conside- 
rations we  have  urged,  point,  are,  that  the  rebel  theory 
of  independence  necessarily  makes  certain  claims 
which  are  inconsistent  not  only  with  our  security,  but 
with  our  national  existence,  with  the  safety  of  our 
homes,  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  property,  that  these 
claims  are  practically  exclusive  in  their  character,  and 
that  as  any  compromise  or  arrangement,  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  is  wholly  rejected  by 
one  party,  and  as  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  force 
of  treaties  permanently  to  guarantee  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  nothing  is  left  but  an  appeal  to  force,  to 
decide  who  shall  control  the  great  elementary  condi- 
tions of  national  life  on  this  continent.  The  appeal 
being  thus  made,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
settlement  depend  entirely  upon  the  measure  of  the 
success  of  our  arms.     This,  as  we  have  shown  by 

*  Lord  Chatham's  example  illustrates  another  matter :  While  he  man- 
fully supported  a  war  which  he  had  earnestly  sought  to  prevent,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  most  bitterly  one  of  the  means  used  by  the  Min- 
istry to  prosecute  that  war,  namely,  the  employment  of  Indians  as  allies. 
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historical  examples,  is  the  experience  of  all  nations. 
It  betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  sitting  down  quietly,  and  offering 
terms  of  peace,  which  are  prompted  by  a  desire  for 
conciliation,  will  ever  cause  the  South  to  yield  her 
haughty  pretensions  to  independence.  All  such 
overtures  are  looked  upon  as  so  many  evidences  of 
w^eakness,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  their  authors 
have  been  treated  with  contempt  and  derision.  The 
South  is  under  no  such  delusion,  as  some  of  our  good 
people  here,  as  to  a  pacific  settlement.  They  know 
they  are  striving  to  gain  what  is  just  as  important  to 
us,  as  it  is  to  them,  and  in  such  a  contest  they  know 
that  the  sword  must  be  the  only  arbiter.  If,  then, 
these  interests  which  we  have  discussed,  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  North,  and  if  they  cannot  co-exist  with 
southern  independence,  then  we  must  fight  it  out 
until  some  hope  of  a  reasonable  settlement  rises  out 
of  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  result  of  the  war  in  the 
end,  if  we  remain  united,  is  of  course  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  with  the  hope  of  preserving  that 
unity  of  action  which  must  result,  sooner  or  later,  in 
an  irresistible  power,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  common  interest  of  every  northern  man  is 
bound  up  in  the  result. 

May  we  venture,  in  an  earnest  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  each  of  the  great 
parties  which  now  divide  the  country,  and  whose 
concord  in  this  matter  is  so  essential '{ 
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The  position  of  the  Democratic  party  at  this  crisis 
is  one  of  great  responsibility.  So  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  the  practical  solution  of  the  matter  is  likely 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  probably  holding  the 
majority  in  the  next  Congress.  "While  we  have  full 
confidence  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  our  nation- 
ality, our  fear  is,  that  in  their  desire  for  peace,  they 
may  be  led  into  concessions  which  may  weaken  us, 
and  not  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  seek. 
They  should  never  forget,  in  all  their  measures,  that 
already  we  hold  positions  in  the  southern  territory 
which,  with  the  blockade  of  their  coasts,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  forts,  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi, 
must  practically  settle  the  matter  in  the  end  in  our 
favour,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  maintaining 
these  positions  without  advancing  a  single  step  fur- 
ther. We  keep  what  we  take,  at  any  rate,  whereas 
the  aggressive  war  policy  of  the  South  has  been,  so 
far,  a  miserable  failure.  Now,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  Democratic  party  could  go  before 
the  people  of  the  North,  and  ask  their  consent  to 
the  abandonment  of  such  advantages.  They  are  not 
likely  to  forget,  that  in  a  very  dark  hour  of  the  war 
of  1812,  happily  for  them  as  supporters  of  that  war, 
news  came  that  England,  who  had  expressed  great 
anxiety  for  peace,  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
to  prohibit  us  from  fortifying  our  northern  frontier, 
and  from  keeping  a  naval  force  on  the  great  lakes, 
while  a  right  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should 
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be  secured  to  her,  and  that  these  monstrous  preten- 
sions, when  they  become  known,  united  the  whole 
people  in  favour  of  the  further  prosecution  of  a  war, 
which  had  been  quite  as  bitterly  opposed  as  that  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  application  of  the  peaceful  theories  of 
settlement  by  which  the  Democratic  party  hope  to 
heal  our  present  troubles.  That  time  will  assuredly 
come,  if  they  are  not  too  impatient;  and  if  they 
show  to  the  South  an  united  front,  teaching  them  by 
that  sternest  of  all  masters — the  fate  of  war — to 
whose  inexorable  logic  we  must  all  in  the  end  bow, 
that  their  choice  is  between  safety  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution,  and,  at  the  best,  the  bar- 
ren sceptre  of  a  worthless,  because  short-lived  and 
merely  nominal  independence. 

AVith  the  same  anxious  desire  for  conciliation, 
and  with  equal  frankness,  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  to  the  party  now  in  power.  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  our  hopes  for  success  in  this  war 
depend  practically,  not  upon  our  waging  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  conviction  that  its  real  object 
is  to  remove  an  evil,  which,  however  great,  is  not 
likely  to  rouse  any  general  enthusiasm  at  the  North 
for  its  destruction,  but  rather  upon  our  finding  some 
policy,  no  matter  what  it  is  for  the  moment,  upon 
which  we  can  all  be  united  1  Was  not  this  policy 
most  unexpectedly  revealed  to  us  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter,  and  did  not  the  unity  then  happily  estab- 
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lished,  receive  the  unanimous  recognition  of  the 
present  Congress  in  July  1861]  Have  we  not 
become  weaker  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  wan- 
dered from  the  great,  broad,  catholic,  policy  then 
announced]  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
policy  of  the  proposed  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
upon  the  strength  of  the  military  resources  of  the 
South,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  favour- 
able to  us,  is  not  one  thing  certain,  that  at  the 
North,  this  policy  as  a  military  measure,  (and  this  is 
of  course,  the  only  ground  upon  which  it  can  be 
justified,)  has  produced  most  disastrous  results'?  With 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  have  we  any 
right  to  regard  those  in  rebellion  as  aliens  and 
foreigners,  because  they  choose  to  call  themselves 
such]  While  there  is  no  instance  in  modern  his- 
tory in  which  a  formidable  insurrection  has  been 
suppressed  save  by  force,  is  there  an  instance  in 
which  the  crushing  power  of  military  success  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  the  fullest  promise  of 
amnesty,  a  complete  recognition  of  the  rights,  civil 
and  religious,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  guaranty  of 
the  absolute  security  of  the  property  of  those  who 
laid  down  their  arms]  We  venture  to  make  these 
suggestions  because  we  feel  that  the  real  obstacles 
to  the  successful  termination  of  this  war  are  to  be 
found,  not  so  much  in  the  means  of  defence  pos- 
sessed by  the  rebels,  as  in  the  divisions  which  the 
adoption  of  these  new  and  doubtful  theories  intro- 
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duce  among  us.  The  only  test  of  any  measure,  just 
now,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be,  how  will  it  affect  our 
military  operations'?  and  where  any  policy,  however 
promising  it  may  look  as  a  theory,  is  new  and 
untried,  and  must  inevitably  divide  us,  then  it  should 
be  abandoned. 

There  are  many  loyal  but  desponding  people  who, 
impatient  of  final  results,  forget  to  look  at  the  pro- 
gress we  have  already  made  towards  the  attainment 
of  our  object.  Our  enemies  understand  this  better 
than  ourselves,  and  the  Richmond  Examiner  only 
echoes  the  opinion  of  unprejudiced  observers  abroad, 
when  it  says  that  another  such  year  of  progress,  and 
the  Confederacy  is  doomed.  "The  Yankees  keep 
all  they  take," — this  is  the  true  expression  of  our 
real  strength,  and  their  relative  weakness.  Look 
for  a  moment  at  the  position  of  the  South,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  France  in  the  invasion  of  1814. 
Her  enemies  were  mighty  in  number,  but  their 
armies  were  made  up  of  men  who  had  been  con- 
stantly defeated  by  the  French  in  the  battles  of  the 
previous  twenty  years.  She  was  surrounded  by  sea 
and  land,  as  the  South  is,  but  the  invaders  had  not 
the  advantages  we  possess,  of  holding,  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  most  important  strategical 
points,  and  the  great  lines  of  communication;  yet 
did  any  one  hope  that  even  the  mighty  genius  of 
Napoleon,  never  more  conspicuous  than  it  was  in 
that  campaign,  could  save  France  from  final  defeat 
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against  such  odds?  The  result  in  the  end,  we  can- 
not repeat  it  too  often,  is  a  simple  question  of 
endurance;  although  if  we  were  to  settle  to-morrow 
with  the  South,  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis — 
keeping  only  what  we  now  hold — their  independence 
as  a  nation  would  be  a  very  unsubstantial  shadow. 
Look  once  more  at  the  English  experience.  From 
January  1807,  to  July  1809,  eighteen  months,  Eng- 
lish expeditions  of  importance  met  with  failures, 
more  or  less  disastrous,  at  Constantinople,  at  Kosetta, 
at  the  Island  of  Capri,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at 
Walcheren.  They  lost  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and 
Sir  John  Moore's  army  was  driven  out  of  Spain. 
The  only  successes  gained  by  the  English  in  Eutope 
during  these  eighteen  months,  either  military  or 
naval,  were  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  brilliant  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in 
Basque  Roads,  and  two  battles  in  Portugal.  But  the 
first  of  these  events  made  Denmark  and  Russia  open 
enemies  to  England,  and  Wellington's  victories  were 
rendered  valueless  by  the  subsequent  retreat  from 
Talavera.* 

*  The  want  of  elasticity  in  the  American  character  is  certainly  very 
remarkable.  At  one  time,  according  to  the  newspapers,  every  movement 
was  a  victory;  and  at  another,  when  these  "organs  of  public  opinion" 
were  in  a  different  mood,  events  which  have  proved  really  our  most  impor- 
tant successes,  were  looked  upon  either  as  indecisive  battles  or  as  failures. 
There  are  some  people  even  now,  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  Antie- 
tam,  which  completely  destroyed  the  unbounded  hopes  of  the  rebels  in 
the  success  of  an  aggressive  war,  was  a  victory.  We  are  obliged  to  learn 
from  intercepted  despatches,  that  the  battle  of  Perryville,  which  at  one 
blow  delivered  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  was  a  disaster  to  the  South ;  and 
we  find  even  the  General-in-Chief  telegraphing  to  Rosecrans  that  the 
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There  are  some  who  fear  that  the  disorganizing 
spirit  which  has  manifested  itself  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  may  in  the  end  penetrate  to  the  army, 
and  there  produce  disastrous  results.  We  confess 
that  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence 
of  our  soldiers,  and  too  profound  a  conviction  of  the 
deliberate  earnestness  with  which  most  of  them  have 
entered  upon  this  contest,  to  entertain  any  such 
apprehensions.  Brave  men  have  an  instinctive 
hatred  of  traitors  and  cowards,  and  are  quite  pre- 
pared both  for  the  fire  of  the  open  enemy,  and  for 
that  of  the  more  insidious  foe  "in  the  rear."  Our 
soldiers  are  fighting  for  an  idea, — the  sacred  idea  of 
country,  and  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  pressing 
onwards  to  the  end,  because  some  of  the  means 
adopted  by  the  government  may  be  distasteful  to 
them.  Certainly  the  most  ungracious  aspect  which 
the  disloyal  opposition  to  the  government  presents, 
finding  fault  with  everything  that  is  done,  because 
some  great  mistakes  may  have  been  made,  is  the 

rebel  accounts  confirm  his  own  report  of  his  victory.  How  differently 
they  manage  such  things  in  France !  Here  is  part  of  a  song  which  was 
written  and  sung  with  "rapturous  applause,"  in  one  of  the  darkest  hours 
of  her  history. 

"Le  coq  Fran9ais  est  le  coq  de  la  gloire, 
Par  le  revers  il  n'est  point  abattu, 
H  chante  fort  s'il  gagne  la  yictoire, 
Encor  plus  fort  quand  il  est  bien  battu. 
Le  coq  Fran9ais  est  le  coq  de  la  gloire 
Toujours  chanter  est  sa  grande  vertu; 
Est  il  imprudent,  est  il  sage, 
C*est  ce  qu'on  ne  pent  definir, 
Mais  qui  ne  perd  jamais  courage, 
Se  rend  maitre  de  Vavenir,''^ 
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implied  censure  it  casts  upon  our  armies  in  the  field. 
With  singular  unanimity,  we  have  urged  our  noble 
defenders  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  in 
peril,  and  they  have  gone  forth,  men  of  all  parties, 
and  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  to  take  our  places  in 
the  great  battle.  They  at  least  have  "fought  the 
good  fight,"  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  and 
honour  of  their  country.  It  is  impossible  to  honour 
these  heroic  men  too  highly,  or  to  cherish  them  too 
tenderly.  While  there  is  a  spark  of  patriotism  or 
gratitude  remaining  in  our  national  life, — while  there 
is  a  sentiment  of  national  glory  or  national  honour 
left  to  preserve  us  from  that  political  decay  which 
our  senseless  discord  must  breed, — while  there  is  a 
remembrance  of  the  dauntless  valour  and  noble  self- 
sacrifice  which  characterise  the  army, — while  there  is 
a  tender  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  martyrs 
who  have  fallen,  we  shall  shrink  from  doing  or 
saying  anything  which  may  weaken  the  faith  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  holy  cause  in  which  they  peril  their 
lives.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  political  passions 
shall  so  blind  us,  as  to  tempt  us  to  obtain  our  ends 
by  efforts  to  demoralize  our  armies,  God  Almighty 
help  us !  for  we  shall  then  have  richly  deserved  the 
fate  which  He  has  reserved  for  the  nations  visited  in 
His  anger. 

There  are  some  whose  scruples  it  is  impossible  not 
to  respect,  who  are  lukewarm  in  the  support  of  the 
war,  because  they  think  they  see  in  certain  acts  of 
violence  done   to  those  principles  of  constitutional 
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restraint  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  system,  a  ten- 
dency which,  if  carried  out,  would  destroy  our  bar- 
riers against  despotic  power.  To  such  men,  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  or  the  subjugation  of  the 
South,  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  safeguards  of  our  own  political  rights.  We 
think  all  such  fears  exaggerated,  still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  exercise  a  pernicious  influence. 
No  one  who  has  been  brought  up  to  revere  the 
great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  can  regard 
with  favour  what  is  called  "military  necessity,"  or 
raison  d'  etat^  still  it  is  clear,  that  there  are  rare 
contingencies  in  which,  like  the  law  of  self-preser- 
vation, it  must  be  invoked  and  irregularly  applied. 
No  nation  has  ever  gone  to  war  without  violating 
in  some  essential  manner  the  well-settled  rules 
which  govern  it  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  are  only  diff'erent  ways  of  recog- 
nising the  same  great  necessity.  One  of  the  great  evils 
of  war,  is  that  it  requires  for  its  prosecution  such  a 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
that  there  is  very  great  danger  of  abuse  in  its  exer- 
cise. After  all,  howevei:,  we  must  never  forget  that 
in  this  unhappy  condition  of  things  our  choice  is 
reduced  to  a  choice  of  evils.  Shall  we  submit  to  a 
temporary  despotism  now,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
saved  from  one  tenfold  more  fearful  in  the  future  ? 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  history  does  not  show 
any  permanent  ill  effects  upon  the  attachment  of 
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a  people  to  free  institutions,  as  the  result  of  war» 
On  the  contrary,  the  activity  and  progress  in  every 
department  which  characterize  the  present  gene- 
ration in  Europe,  can  readily  be  traced  to  the 
effects,  direct  or  remote,  of  the  wars  which  grew 
out  of  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  Yet, 
in  England,  good  men  and  wise  men,  despaired 
not  only  of  their  country,  but  of  the  great  cause 
of  civilization  and  liberty.  In  that  country,  "in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France, 
if  a  man  was  known  to  be  'a  Reformer,  he  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested,  and  even 
the  confidence  of  domestic  life  was  violated;  no 
opponent  of  the  government  was  safe  under  his  own 
roof  against  the  tales  of  eavesdroppers  and  the  gos- 
sip of  servants;  not  only  were  the  most  strenuous 
attempts  made  to  silence  the  press,  but  the  book- 
sellers were  so  constantly  prosecuted,  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  Court.  Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the 
government,  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try. Every  popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger, 
and  every  popular  assemblage  was  dispersed  either  by 
threats  or  by  military  execution."  "And  yet,"  adds 
Mr.  Buckle,  from  whose  work  we  have  taken  this 
gloomy  picture,  "  such  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions, 
when  they  have  once  taken  root  in  the  popular 
mind,  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  stifle  them,  or  even  to  prevent  their 
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increase.  In  a  few  years  that  generation  began  to 
pass  away,  a  better  one  succeeded  in  its  place,  and 
the  system  of  tyranny  fell  to  the  ground.  And  thus 
it  is  that  in  all  countries  which  are  even  tolerably 
free,  every  system  must  fall  if  it  opposes  the  march 
of  opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institu- 
tions repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this 
sort  of  contest  the  ultimate  result  is  never  doubtful. 
The  vigour  of  public  opinion  is  not  exposed  to  casu- 
alties; it  is  unaffected  by  the  laws  of  mortality;  it 
does  not  flourish  to-day  and  decline  to-morrow;  and 
so  far  from  depending  upon  the  lives  of  individual 
men,  it  is  governed  by  large  general  causes,  which 
are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but  on  a  compa- 
rison of  long  periods  are  found  to  outweigh  all 
other  considerations." 

Let  us  then,  who  have  offered  on  the  altar  of  our 
country,  our  treasure  and  the  blood  of  our  brethren, 
not  hesitate  even  to  make  a  temporary  sacrifice  of 
our  constitutional  rights,  if  the  success  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  renders  so  cruel  a 
necessity  apparent.  For  with  success  comes  peace, 
not  a  peace  which  would  prove  a  short-lived  and 
deceptive  truce,  but  a  peace  which  would  revive  in 
all  their  former  vigour  the  guarantees  of  personal 
rights,  and  which,  even  if  it  did  not  restore  the 
Union  as  it  was,  would  at  least  secure  to  us  those 
conditions  of  safety  which  are  as  the  very  life- 
blood  of  our  existence. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  article  was  contributed  by  its  distingnislied 
author  to  the  Bevue  Nationale^  of  Paris,  where  it  appeared  in 
December  last.  It  immediately  attracted  marked  attention 
and  was  transferred  entire  to  the  columns  oi  L'Ojnnion  Nation- 
ale^  one  of  the  most  liberal  representatives  of  the  present  French 
press,  and  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  unity  in  this 
country.  Portions  of  it  have  appeared  in  Galignani  and  else- 
W'here  in  both  English  and  French,  but  this  is  the  first  com- 
plete translation  of  it  that  has  been  given. 

Of  its  author,  Mons.  Laboulaye,  a  few  words  should  be  said, 
especially  as  his  name  is  not  yet  so  familiar  to  Americans  as 
that  of  his  illustrious  friend  and  compeer,  Gasparin.  ISTever- 
theless  he  is  not  in  any  essential  behind  that  noble  advocate  of 
our  cause.  While  the  latter  saw  with  deepest  emotion  this 
country  retracing  its  steps  from  the  very  brink  of  self-destruc- 
tion, sliaking  off  its  almost  fatal  lethargy  and  bracing  itself  for 
the  struggle  forced  upon  it,  while  he  leaped  manfully  to  the 
work  of  setting  us  right  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  Labotjlaye 
has  been  a  not  less  faithful  friend  and  ally.  For  years,  lie  too 
has  been  watching  with  interest  the  course  of  this  country  in  its 
more  important  tendencies,  and  particularly  as  related  to  sla- 
very. In  the  year  1853  he  reviewed  the  cause  of  education 
here  ;  in  185i  the  travels  of  Fredrika  Bremer  and  Dr.  Grand- 
pierre  came  under  his  critical  observation ;  in  1855  he  intro- 
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duced  Channiiig's  "Writings  on  Slavery  to  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  and  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "Political 
History  of  the  United  States,  from  1620  to  1789,"  and  in  1856 
he  analysed  the  President's  message  on  Kansas  Affairs.  Since 
the  war  broke  out,  taking  Gasparin's  volumes  as  his  text,  he 
has  contributed  several  articles  to  the  Journal  des  Bebats^  on 
the  principles  involved  in  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  this 
country,  wdiich  for  keenness  of  penetration,  breadth  of  view,  and 
elevation  of  thought,  warrant  the  encomium  pronounced  upon 
him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock,  American  chaplain  in  Paris, 
himself  one  of  the  ablest  of  metaphysicians,  that  Mons.  Labou- 
laye  "  has  studied  our  Institutions  more  carefully,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  public  man  of  Europe." 

We  had  thought  of  mentioning  Mons.  Laboulaye's  other 
literary  and  political  labors,  and  of  showing  the  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  in  his  own  country,  but  want  of  space  forbids. 
Readers  of  the  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Review 
for  the  present  month  w^ill  find  a  succinct  narrative  of  his  life 
and  writings,  to  which  we  can  commend  them.  As  for  the  rest 
let  his  own  words  speak. 

M.  L.  A. 

Neav  York,  January,  1863. 
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WHY  THE  NORTH 


CANSOT  ACCEPT  OF 


SEPA-RA-TIOI^. 


The  civil  war  which  for  two  years  past  has  divided  and 
desolated  the  XlDited  States  has  had  its  echo  in  Europe.  The 
cotton  famine  has  caused  great  sufferings.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  Rouen  and  Mulhouse  have  felt  it  not  less  than  the 
spinners  and  weavers  of  Lancashire.  Entire  communities  are 
reduced  to  idleness  by  it ;  and  in  order  to  survive  the  winter 
they  have  no  other  resource  and  no  other  hope  than  private 
charities  or  help  from  government.  In  so  cruel  a  crisis,  in  the 
midst  of  distress  so  little  deserved,  it  is  natural  that  public 
opinion  in  Europe  should  grow  uneasy,  and  that  it  should 
accuse  the  parties  who  prolong  this  fratricidal  war  of  ambition. 
Peace  in  America,  peace  at  any  price,  is  the  necessity,  is  the 
cry  of  thousands  of  men  among  us,  who  are  pressed  by  hunger- 
innocent  victims  of  the  passion  and  fury  which  deluges  the 
United  States  with  blood. 

These  complaints  are  but  too  just.  The  whole  world  is  at 
present  bound  together  by  common  ties ;  peace  is  a  condi- 
tion of  existence  for  modern  nations  who  live  by  trade  and 
commerce ;  but,  unfortunately,  if  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the 
remedy  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  apply  it.  Up  to  this  time,  it 
is  from  the  war  alone  that  we  must  look  for  the  conchision  of 
the  war. 
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To  throw  ourselves  with  armed  forces  between  the  combatants, 
to  demand  a  truce,  would  be  an  enterprise  in  wldch  Europe 
would  exhaust  her  powers,  and  for  what  result  ?  As  Mr.  Cob- 
den  has  justly  said,  "  it  would  be  cheaper  to  feed  the  workmen 
w^ho  are  ruined  by  the  American  crisis  with  game  and  cham- 
pagne." To  ofter  an  amicable  intervention  at  this  time  is  to 
expose  ourselves  to  a  refusal,  if  not  to  exasperate  one  of  the 
parties  and  to  push  it  to  violent  measures.  Such  a  step  would 
diminish  the  chances  of  our  mediation  being  accepted  when 
the  favorable  moment  should  arrive.  We  are  therefore 
reduced  to  the  position  of  spectators  of  a  deplorable  war,  w^hich 
causes  us  infinite  evils ;  we  are  compelled  simply  to  offer  up 
our  prayers  that  exhaustion  and  misfortune  may  wear  out  the 
bitterness  of  the  parties,  and  oblige  them  to  accept  reunion  or 
separation.  A  sad  position,  in  truth,  but  one  that  has  been  in 
all  time  that  of  neutrals,  and  from  which  we  cannot  extricate 
ourselves  without  exposing  ourselves  to  unknown  perils.  If  we 
have  no  right  to  intervene,  we  have  at  least  that  of  making  our 
complaints  known,  and  of  searching  out  the  truly  guilty  in  this 
war,  the  effects  of  which  are  reflected  upon  us.  The  opinion 
of  Europe  is  of  some  value.  It  has  a  power  of  precipitating 
events  stronger  even  than  the  force  of  arms.  Unfortunately, 
for  two  years  this  opinion  has  gone  astray  ;  in  ranging  itself  on 
the  wrong  side  it  has  prolonged  resistance  instead  of  arresting 
it. 

In  England  and  in  France  the  South  has  found  numerous 
and  skilful  advocates,  who  have  presented  its  cause  as  that  of 
justice  and  liberty.  They  have  proclaimed  the  right  of  separa- 
tion ;  they  have  not  shrunk  from  apologies  for  slavery.  To-day 
these  arguments  are  beginning  to  wear  out.  Thanks  to  public 
men  who  do  not  make  terms  with  humanity — thanks,  above  all 
others,  to  M.  de  Gasparin — the  light  begins  to  appear,  and  we 
know  where  to  find  the  origin  and  the  character  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

For  any  observer  of  good  faith  it  is  evident  that  the  South 
has  all  the  wrong  on  its  side.     It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Mon- 
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tesquieu  to  understand  that  a  party  which  is  not  threatened  by 
any  danger,  and  which,  through  ambition  or  through  pride, 
breaks  the  national  unity  and  tears  the  country  into  two  parts, 
has  no  right  to  the  sympathy  of  the  French  nation.  As  to  the 
canonization  of  slavery,  that  must  be  left  to  southern  preach- 
ers ;  all  the  intellect  in  the  world  cannot  revive  that  lost  cause. 
If  the  confederates  have  a  thousand  causes  of  complaint  and  of 
i^evolt,  there  will  always  remain  an  ineffaceable  ^ain  upon 
their  rebellion;  never  can  a  Christian,  never  can  a  man  of 
liberal  views,  interest  himself  in  a  people  who,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  audaciously  proclaim  their  desire  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  slavery.  It  may  be  permitted  to  the 
planters  to  listen  to  theories  which  have  intoxicated  and  ruined 
them ;  never  will  such  sophisms  cross  the  ocean.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  South  have  rendered  it  a  fatal  service  ;  they  have 
made  it  believe  that  Europe,  enlightened  or  seduced,  would 
range  itself  on  its  side,  and  that  some  day  the  European  pow- 
ers would  throw  into  the  balance  something  more  than  sterile 
good  wishes.  This  illusion  has  kept  up,  and  still  keei:)S,  the 
resistance  of  the  South  ;  it  prolongs  the  war  and  the  sufferings 
of  our  own  people. 

If  from  the  first,  as  the  North  had  the  right  to  expect,  the 
friends  of  liberty  had  pronounced  themselves  boldly  against 
the  policy  of  slavery ;  if  the  partisans  of  maritime  peace,  if 
the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  had  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  and  rejected  the  idea  of  a  separation  which  could 
only  benefit  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  South  would  have 
entered  upon  a  path  without  outlet  with  less  temerity.  If,  in 
spite  of  the  courage  and  devotion  of  its  soldiers  ;  if,  in  spite 
of  the  skill  of  its  generals,  the  South  fails  in  an  enterprise 
which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated,  let 
them  impute  the  fault  to  those  who  have  held  Europe  in  so 
poor  esteem  as  to  imagine  that  it  could  lend  itself  to  a  policy 
against  which  patriotism  protests,  and  which  is  condemned  by 
the  Gospel  and  by  humanity. 

Admit,  as  it  is  said,  that  the  South  is  entirely  in  the  wrong —  j 
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but  it  wished  to  separate  itself,  it  could  no  longer  live  with 
the  people  of  the  North.  The  war  itself,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  is  a  new  cause  for  disunion.  Bj  what  right 
can  twenty  millions  compel  ten  millions  of  their  countrymen 
to  continue  in  a  detested  alliance'^ — to  respect  a  contract  which 
they  wish  to  break  at  any  price  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that,  after  two  or  three  years  of  battles  and  distresses,  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  can  be  made  to  live  together  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  reduce  a  countrj^  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
France?  Will  there  not  be  bad  blood  between  the  parties  ? 
"  Separation  is  a  misfortune,  but  at  present  that  misfortune  is 
irreparable."  Grant  that  the  North  may  have  in  its  favor 
legality,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution — there  remains 
always  an  indisputable  point.  The  South  wants  to  be  master 
at  home.  You  have  not  the  right  to  crush  a  people  who  resist 
so  vahantly.     Be  resigned. 

If  we  were  less  enervated  by  the  ease  of  modern  life  and  by 
the  sloth  of  a  long  peace  ;  if  we  had  in  our  hearts  any  remains 
of  the  patriotism  which  in  1792  sent  our  fathers  to  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine,  the  reply  would  be  easy.  I  fear  that  to-day  this 
is  no  longer  understood.  If  to-morrow  the  South  of  France 
revolted  and  demanded  a  separation;  if  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
wished  to  isolate  themselves,  what  would  be  not  only  our  right 
but  our  duty  ?  Would  we  count  the  voices  to  find  whether  a 
third  or  a  half  of  the  French  nation  wished  to  destroy  the 
national  unity,  to  annihilate  France,  to  break  in  pieces  the 
glorious  heritage  which  our  fathers  have  acquired  with  their 
blood  ?  No,  w^e  would  shoulder  our  guns  and  march.  Woe 
be  to  that  man  who  does  not  feel  that  his  country  is  sacred, 
and  that  it  is  glorious  to  defend  it  even  at  the  price  of  every 
misfortune  and  every  danger ! 

America  is  not  France ;  it  is  a  confederation  ;  it  is  not  a 
nation.     Who  says  that?     It  is  the  South,  to  justify  its  fault. 

*  Of  these  ten  millions,  four  million^  are  slaves,  whose  wishes  are  not  con- 
sulted. 
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The  ^N'ortli  says  the  contrary,  and  for  two  years,  with  innnme- 
rable  sacrifices,  it  affirms  that  the  Americans  are  the  same  - 
people,  and  that  their  country  shall  not  be  cut  in  two.  This 
is  beautiful !  it  is  grand !  and  w^hat  astonishes  me  is  that 
France  remains  insensible  to  this  patriotism.  Is  love  of  coun- 
try no  longer  a  virtue  of  the  French  ? 

What  then  is  the  South,  and  whence  comes  this  right  of 
separation  that  they  proclaim  so  loudly  ?  Is  it  a  conquered  people 
who  reclaim  their  independence  ?  Is  it  a  distinct  race  which 
will  not  continue  an  oppressive  alliance  ?  No  !  It  is  a  colony 
established  on  the  territory  of  the  Union,  and  which  revolts 
from  no  other  reason  than  from  ambition.  Look  at  a  map  of 
the  United  States ;  if  we  except  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,  which  are  old  English  colonies,  all  the  rest  of  the 
South  is  composed  of  lands  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Union  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  North  has  sustained  the  greatest  part  of  the 
expense.  What  was  called  Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1804  by  the  First  Consul  at  the  price  of  75,000,000f. 
($15,000,000.)  Florida  was  bought  from  Spain  in  1825  for 
25,000,000f.  ($5,000,000.)  Texas  cost  the  war  with  Mexico, 
with  an  expenditure  of  a  billion  of  money  ($200,000,000)  and 
of  cruel  losses  of  life.  In  a  few  words,  take  all  the  rich  coun- 
try which  borders  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  from  their 
sources  to  their  outlets,  and  there  is  not  a  single  inch  of  ground 
which  has  not  been  paid  for  by  the  Union,  and  which  does  not 
belong  to  it.  It  is  the  Union  which  has  driven  away  or 
indemnified  the  Indians.  It  is  the  Union  which  has  established 
forts,  constructed  arsenals  and  lighthouses ;  which  has  given 
value  to  deserts,  and  rendered  colonization  possible.  The  men 
of  the  North  as  well  as  those  of  the  South  have  cleared  and 
planted  these  lands,  and  have  transformed  these  wildernesses 
into  flourishing  states.  In  old  Europe,  in  which  unity  haa 
everywhere  originated  in  conquest,  show  me  a  title  as  sacred — 
a  country  which  is  more  the  common  work  of  a  whole  people. 

And  now,  will  it  be  permitted  to  a  minority  to  seize  upon  a 
territory  which  belongs  equally  to  all,  and  to  claim  for  itself 
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the  best  portion.  This  would  be  to  permit  a  minority  to 
destroy  the  Union,  and  to  put  in  peril  those  who  have  been  its 
chief  benefactors,  and  without  whom  it  could  not  exist.  It 
this  is  not  an  impious  revolt,  we  can  only  say  that  the  caprice 
of  a  people  makes  their  right. 

Political  reasons  are  not  the  only  ones  which  oppose  them- 
selves to  a  separation.  Geography,  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, obliges  the  United  States  to  form  a  single  nation.  Strabo, 
in  contemplating  this  vast  country,  which  is  now  called  France, 
said  witli  the  assurance  of  genius,  that  in  contemplating  the 
nature  of  the  territory  and  its  water-courses  it  was  visible  that 
the  forests  of  Gaul,  then  inhabited  by  a  scanty  population, 
would  become  one  day  the  abode  of  a  great  people.  Nature 
disposed  our  territory  to  become  the  theatre  of  a  great  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  not  less  true  of  America.  It  is  only,  so  to  say, 
a  double  valley  with  a  single  point  of  union  and  two  great 
water-courses,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  No  lofty 
mountains  which  separate  and  isolate  its  people,  no  natural 
barriers  like  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The  West  cannot  live 
without  the  Mississippi ;  to  possess  the  outlets  of  this  stream 
it  is  for  the  farmers  of  the  West  a  question  of  life  and  death. 

The  United  States  have  felt  this  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  existence.  When  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  were  only 
streams  lost  in  the  woods,  when  the  first  planters  were  only  a 
handful  of  men  scattered  through  the  desert,  even  then  the 
Americans  knew  that  New  Orleans  was  the  hey  of  the  house. 
They  were  unwilling  to  leave  it  either  to  Spain  or  France. 
Napoleon  understood  this ;  he  held  in  his  hands  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  displease  him  to  cede 
to  America  this  vast  territory,  with  the  intention,  he  said,  of 
giving  a  maritime  rival  to  England,  who  sooner  or  later  would 
lower  the  pride  of  our  enemies.*  He  might  then  have  given  up 
only  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  with  this  the  United  States 

*  See  my  Pamphlet  entitled  "The  United  States  and  France,"  and  the  "His- 
tory of  Louisiana,"  by  Barbe-Marbois, 
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would  have  been  satisfied,  as  thej^  at  that  time  asked  no  more  ; 
he  did  more  (and  in  this  I  think  he  was  decidedly  wTong),  he 
ceded,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  a  country  as  vast  as  the  half  of 
Europe,  and  renounced  the  last  remaining  rights  to  the  magni- 
ficent river  which  we  had  discovered.  Sixty  years  have 
rapidly  passed  away  since  this  cession.  The  States  of  Louis- 
iana, Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Ore- 
gon, the  territories  of  Nebraska,  Dacotah,  Jefferson,  and 
Washington,  which  will  soon  become  States,  have  been  esta- 
blished upon  this  immense  domain  abandoned  by  Napoleon. 
Without  counting  the  slaveholding  population,  which  wishes 
to  break  the  Union,  there  are  ten  millions  of  free  citizens 
between  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Union  who  claim  the  course  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as  having  been  ceded  to  them  by 
France.  It  is  from  us  that  they  hold  their  title  and  possessions. 
They  have  a  right  of  sixty  years'  standing,  a  right  consecrated 
by  labor  and  culture,  a  right  which  they  hold  by  contract,  and, 
better  still,  from  nature  and  from  God.  And  they  are 
reproached  for  defending  this  right ;  they  are  usurpers  and 
tyrants  because  they  do  not  wish  to  put  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  an  ambitious  minority.  What  would  we  say,  if,  to- 
morrow, Normandy  in  revolt  should  pretend  to  keep  for  itself 
E-ouen  and  Havre  ?  And  pray  what  is  the  course  of  the  Seine 
compared  with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  a  length  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  which  receives 
all  the  waters  of  the  West  ?  To  possess  New  Orleans  is  to 
command  a  valley  which  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States.  "  We  will  make  the  river  a  neutral  stream."  We  all 
Jvuow  what  promises  are  worth.  We  have  seen  what  Russia 
has  done  with  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  war  of  the  Cri- 
mea w^as  necessary  to  give  back  to  Germany  the  free  uses  of 
its  own  river.  If  to-morrow  a  war  were  to  break  out  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  possession  of  the 
Danube  would  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  conflict.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  in  America  from  the  day  when  for  a  length  of  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues  the  Mississippi  shall  flow  between  two 
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hostile  shores.  Ah^eady  the  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  stop 
exportations  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  which  are  the  riches  of 
tlie  West.  In  1861  it  was  necessary  to  burn  the  useless  crops 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  European  interests.  The  South  itself 
feels  so  strongly  the  force  of  its  position  that  its  ambition  is  to 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Eastern  States 
and  unite  itself  to  the  West,  leaving  the  Yankees  of  New 
England  in  an  isolation  which  will  ruin  them.  It  is  with  the 
allurement  of  the  Mississippi  that  the  Confederates  hope  to  re- 
establish to  their  profit — that  is  to  say,  to  the  profit  of  slavery 
— the  Union  which  they  have  broken  through  the  fear  of 
liberty."^ 

We  see,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  pretended 
tyranny  of  the  North,  and  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion that  it  wishes  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  South.  On  the 
contrary,  the  North  only  defends  itself.  In  maintaining  the 
Union,  it  is  its  right^  its  life^  it  wishes  to  save. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  in  the  name  of  justice,  and 
of  material  interests,  which,  founded  npon  solemn  titles,  consti- 
tute a  sacred  right ;  but  if  we  examine  the  interests  of  morals 
and  politics,  interests  of  a  higher  character,  we  shall  still  better 
comprehend  why  the  North  cannot  yield  without  involving 
self-destruction. 

The  United  States  form  a  Republic,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  more  free,  and  at  the  same  time  more  mild  and  happy 
than  any  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To  what  is  this  pros- 
perity owing  ?  To  the  fact  that  one  single  government  sways 
an  immense  territory,  and  has  never  been  obliged  to  concen- 
trate its  powers  and  to  enfeeble  its  liberty,  in  order  to  resist 
the  ambition  and  the  jealousy  of  neighbors.  The  United  States 
have  had  no  standing  army,  no  military  navy.  The  immense 
sums  which  we  expend  in  order  to  direct  or  to  sustain  war,  the 
Americans  employ  in  opening  schools,  and  in  giving  to  all 

*  This  point  has  been  clearly  set  forth  by  one  of  America's  most  learned  citi- 
zens, Edward  Everett,  in  his  "  Questions  of  the  Day,"  New  York,  1861. 
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their  citizens,  both  poor  and  rich,  that  education  which  forms 
the  moral  greatness  and  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation. 

Their  foreign  policy  has  been  based  upon  a  single  maxim, 
"  ISTever  to  meddle  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  on  the  condition 
that  Europe  does  not  interfere  in  their  affairs,  and  respects  the 
liberty  of  the  seas." 

Thanks  to  the  wise  principles  which  Washington,  in  his 
immortal  testament,  bequeathed  to  them,  the  United  States 
have  enjoyed  during  •  eighty  years  a  peace  which  has  been 
unbroken,  save  by  the  war  of  1812,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  resist  England,  and  to  sustain  the  rights  of  neutrals.  We 
are  compelled  to  compute  by  billions  the  sums  that,  for  seventy 
years  past,  we  have  employed  in  maintaining  our  liberties  or 
our  superiority,  in  Europe  :  these  billions  the  United  States 
have  expended  in  bettering  their  condition  in  every  way. 

Suppose  now  that  separation  was  accomplished,  and  that  the 
new  Confederacy  comprised  all  the  slave  states.  The  North 
Would  lose  in  a  day  both  her  power  and  her  institutions,  and 
the  Eepublic  be  smitten  to  the  heart.  In  America  two  rival 
nations  would  be  brought  face  to  face,  each  ready  to  attack 
the  other.  Peace  would  be  unable  to  destroy  their  enmity ;  it 
could  not  efface  the  memory  of  their  past  greatness,  and  of  the 
destroyed  Union. 

The  conquering  South  undoubtedly  would  be  neither  less 
friendly  to  slavery,  nor  less  desirous  of  domination  than  now. 
Tlie  enemies  of  slavery,  masters  of  their  politics,  will  certainly 
not  be  mollified  by  separation. 

What  would  the  Southern  Confederacy  accomplish  for  the 
North  ?  A  foreign  power  established  in  America,  with  a 
frontier  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  open  on  all  sides,  and  conse- 
quently always  either  menacing  or  menaced.  That  power 
hostile  even  from  her  vicinity,  and  still  more  so  from  her  insti- 
tution, will  possess  some  of  the  most  considerable  portions  of 
the  New  World.  She  will  have  half  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Union.  She  will  command  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  interior 
sea,  which  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  tlie  Mediterranean ; 
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she  would  be  able  at  her  pleasure  to  ruin  the  population  of  the 
West.  It  would  then  be  necessary  that  the  remnants  of  the 
old  Union  be  always  ready  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
rivals.  Questions  of  duties,  of  frontiers,  rivalries,  jealousies, 
in  short  all  the  scourges  of  ancient  Europe  would  at  once  over- 
whelm America.  Duties  would  be  required  at  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  leagues  ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  and 
garrison  forts  upon  the  common  frontier,  to  maintain  standing 
armies  and  military  navies — in  a  word,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  renounce  the  old  Constitution,  to  weaken  munici- 
pal independence,  and  to  concentrate  pov^er. 

Farewell  to  the  ancient  and  glorious  liberty.  Farewell  to 
those  institutions  which  made  America  the  common  country 
of  all  those  who  gasped  for  freer  air  in  Europe,  The  work  of 
Washington  would  be  destroyed ;  the  people  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  situation  full  of  difficulties  and  perils.  That  such 
an  event  would  rejoice  those  who  cannot  pardon  America  her 
prosperity  and  her  greatness,  I  can  comprehend.  History  is 
full  of  these  mournful  jealousies.  That  a  people  accustomed 
to  liberty  should  risk  its  last  man  and  its  last  dollar  for  liberty's 
sake,  I  can  understand  still  better,  and  I  can  approve.  What 
I  cannot  understand  is,  that  in  Europe  there  should  be  men 
believing  themselves  liberals,  who  can  reproach  the  North  for 
her  noble  resistance,  and  counsel  her  to  a  shameful  abdication. 
War  is  a  frightful  evil,  but  from  war  a  durable  peace  may 
issue  ;  the  South  may  weary  herself  in  an  exhausting  struggle  ; 
the  ancient  Union  may  recover  herself — may  in  the  future 
perhaps  be  saved.  But  what  can  arise  from  a  separation,  but 
endless  war  and  misery  ?  This  rending  of  the  country  is  a 
forfeiture  without  remedy. 

Heretofore  I  have  reasoned  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
South  would  remain  an  independent  power,  that  the  West 
would  not  join  herself  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  the  Union 
would  not  establish  herself  against  New  England.  The 
Confederacy  might  be  able  to  endure  some  years,  but  in 
ten  or  twenty,  when  the  West  shall  have  doubled  or  trebled  her 
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free  population,  what  would  the  Confederacy  become  ?  En- 
feebled by  servile  culture ;  in  the  vicinity  of  thirty  millions  of 
men  who  inclose  her  on  two  sides.  In  order  to  resist  success- 
fully the  South  must  depend  on  Europe ;  it  cannot  live  except 
under  the  protection  of  a  great  maritime  power.  England 
alone  is  in  a  state  to  insure  her  protection. 

This  would  be  a  new  source  of  alarm  both  for  free  America 
and  for  Europe.  The  South  has  no  navy,  and  never  will  have, 
with  slavery.  It  is  England  who  will  monopolize  cotton,  and 
furnish  the  South  with  capital  and  ships.  In  a  word,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  South,  is  England  reinstated  on  the  continent 
whence  the  policy  of  Louis  XVI  and  of  Napoleon  have  driven 
her ;  ISTeutrals  rendered  unsafe,  France  mingled  anew  in  all 
the  questions  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  which  have  cost  us 
two  centuries  of  struggles  and  of  suffering. 

The  American  Union,  in  defending  her  own  rights,  had 
insured  the  independence  of  the  ocean.  The  Union 
destroyed,  England's  supremacy  would  be  re-established 
immediately. 

Thus  peace  is  exiled  from  the  world,  and  a  policy  re-esta- 
blished which  heretofore  has  only  served  our  rivals.  This  is 
what  l^apoleon  felt,  but  alas  !  to-day  it  is  forgotten.  It  would 
eeem  that  history  is  nothing  more  than  a  good  collection  of 
tales  for  the  amusement  of  the  young. 

No  one  cares  to  comprehend  the  lessons  of  the  past.  If  the 
experience  of  our  fathers  were  not  lost  upon  our  ignorance  we 
should  see  that  we  are  as  much  interested  in  maintaining 
National  Unity  as  are  those  who  defend  the  North. 

All  our  prayers  should  be  with  our  old  and  faithful  friends. 

The  weatening  of  the  United  States  Government  would 
enfeeble  ourselves ;  at  the  first  quarrel  with  England,  we  should 
regret  when  too  late,  having  abandoned  a  policy  which  for 
forty  years  has  formed  our  security. 

In  writing  these  pages  I  do  not  count  upon  the  conversion 
of  men  who  entertain  an  innate  love  for  human  slavery.  I 
write  for  those  honest  hearts  who  are  influenced  by  the  sound- 
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ing  words  of  national  independence,  by  which  their  tempters 
endeavor  to  deceive  them. 

The  South  has  never  been  threatened ;  even  to-day  she 
might  re-enter  the  Union,  with  all  her  slaves.  All  that  is 
asked  of  her  is  not  to  break  off  the  National  Unity  and  not  to 
destroy  liberty. 

The  North,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  not  an  aggres- 
sor; it  only  defends  what  every  true  citizen  defends,  the 
national  compact,  the  integrity  of  the  country.  It  is  very  sad 
that  she  has  found  so  little  support  in  Europe,  above  all  in 
France.  It  is  upon  us  that  they  counted,  in  us  they  hoped ; 
we  have  abandoned  them  as  if  those  sacred  words  of  patriotism 
and  of  liberty  had  no  echo  in  our  hearts. 

"What  is  become  of  the  time  w^hen  entire  France  applauded 
the  youthful  Lafayette,  when  he  placed  his  sword  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Americans  ?  Who  has  imitated  him  ?  Who 
has  recalled  this  glorious  memory  ? 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  the  war  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
The  ISouth  may  succeed;  the  North  may  be  divided,  and 
exhaust  itself  in  intestine  strife.  The  Union  is  perhaps  even  now 
only  a  sublime  memory.  But  whatever  be  her  future,  and 
whatever  be  her  fortune,  there  is  a  duty  for  men  to  perform, 
which  will  not  allow  them  to  be  carried  away  by  the  success 
of  the  present  hour ;  and  that  is  to  sustain  and  encourage  the 
North  imtil  the  last  moment,  and  to  condemn  those  whose 
ambition  threatens  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  patriotic 
work  which  humanity  has  ever  beheld ;  it  is  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  even  after  defeat,  to  those 
who  up  to  the  last  moment  shall  have  fought  for  right  and 
Liberty. 

Edouard  Laboulaye, 
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SLAVERY  AND  THE  WAR. 


From  the  commencement  of  that  internecine  war,  which  is  now 
raging  with  so  much  fury  in  our  country,  the  faith  that  it  would 
eventuate  in  the  entire  destruction  of  American  slavery  was,  with 
many  good  men,  strong.  They  had  long  stood  appalled  before 
this  gigantic  national  evil,  afraid  almost  to  utter  in  words  the  sen- 
timents of  condemnation  that  were  burning  in  their  hearts,  and 
entirely  unable  to  see  how  any  exodus  was  to  be  opened  for  the 
enslaved.  The  problem  was  too  profound  for  human  solution. 
Girt  around  with  constitutional  defenses,  and  its  righteousness 
maintained  by  the  teachings  of  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  South, 
an  institution,  once  universally  confessed  to  be  but  temporary,  and 
destined  before  the  march  of  civilization  and  religion  to  pass  away, 
seemed  fast  imbedding  itself  indissolubly,  into  the  very  structure 
of  a  large  part  of  American  society. 

But  how  changed  was  the  whole  aspect  of  this  question,  the 
very  moment  that  this  great  national  sin,  in  its  vaulting  ambition, 
grappled  with  liberty,  and  sought  to  hurl  into  the  dust,  the  very 
institutions  that  had  fostered  its  greatness  !  Timid  philanthropists 
and  religionists  then  saw,  at  once,  that  God  had  taken  this  problem, 
so  insoluble  with  them,  into  His  hands,  and  that  now  again,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  nations,  would  that  prophecy  of  Christ  be  fulfilled — 
"All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

Doubtless  at  the  outset,  this  expectation  of  the  final  issue  was, 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment,  vague.  Men  walked  to  this 
sublime  conclusion  by  a  simple  faith.  Unable  to  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  God  in  permitting  this  rebellion  was  our  national  ruin, 
but  seeing  in  it  His  design  to  cleanse  and  purify  us,  in  what  other 
direction  could  the  process  extend  but  in  this  ?  True,  slavery  was 
not  our  only  national  sin.  We  had  other  evils  over  which  to 
mourn,  and  to  rid  us  of  which,  we  well  deserved  the  judgments  of 
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ijrod.  But  all  these,  individually  considered  or  aggregated,  what 
were  they  when  once  compared  with  the  single  fact  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  nearly  four  millions  of  people  ?  Are  other  demons  to  be 
exorcised  from  our  body  politic,  and  this  one  to  remain  ?  Is  God 
bringing  us  through  this  terrible  baptism  of  blood,  to  cleanse  the 
white  robe  of  our  national  purity  from  a  few  of  its  minor  impuri-  . 
ties,  but  yet  to  permit  this  deepest,  darkest  stain  to  remain  ? 
That  would  be  a  strange  teleology,  indeed,  that  would  lead  any  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

And  this  faith  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  our  struggle,  cherished 
by  many,  the  very  moment  that  hostilities  were  commenced,  how 
wonderfully  has  every  subsequent  event  confirmed  it !  God  has 
given  us,  in  this  rebellion,  what  we  have  been  wont  to  call  dark 
days,  but  in  reality  they  were  bright  ones.  He  has  suffered  our 
armies  sometimes  to  be  defeated  ;  but  our  greatest  moral  victories 
have  been  at  those  very  seasons  achieved.  What  if  it  had  been 
otherwise  ?  What,  if  over  the  defenses  of  Manassas,  or  through 
the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  or  across  the  Rappahannock 
and  the  Rapidan,  our  armies  had  marched  to  victory  ?  Would 
not  the  Union ^  in  all  probability,  have  been  restored  upon  its  old 
basis,  and  slavery  have  gone  on  for  many  centuries  to  come,  sus- 
tained in  its  present  possessions,  if  not  extended  by  all  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Federal  Constitution  ?  It  is  nothing  but  these  very 
defeats  which  have  rendered  such  a  supposition  improbable,  if  not 
impossible.  But  for  them  Congress  might  never  have  passed  the 
Confiscation  Act,  nor  the  President  have  issued  his  proclamation 
of  emancipation  to  the  enslaved.  It  was  the  successes  of  the  rebel- 
lion that  constrained  this  legislation.  They  were  dernier  resorts, 
extra-constitutional  acts  —  it  may  be  —  adopted  by  our  civil  au- 
thorities reluctantly,  and  only  from  the  necessities  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

And  thus  has  it  been  all  along  in  the  history  of  this  struggle. 
We  often  marvel  at  the  hot  haste  with  which  some  European 
powers  acknowledged  these  rebels  against  our  Government  as 
''belligerents'^;  and  we  can  hardly  repress  the  indignation  that 
we  feel  against  our  mother  country,  for  the  substantial  sympathy 
she  has  given  them.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  no  one 
could  for  a  moment  have  imagined,  that  England  would  have  pur- 
sued such  a  policy  toward  us,  as  she  has.  But  recently,  herself, 
delivered  from  a  fearful  rebellion  which  threatened  to  tear  from 
her  one  of  her  largest  possessions,  and  to  quell  which  she  had  to 
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pour  out  not  a  little  of  her  most  precious  blood,  we  were  all  ready 
to  expect  her  warmest  sympathy  with  us  in  a  similar  peril.  But 
may  we  not,  in  the  issue  to  which  it  must  lead,  felicitate  ourselves 
that  she  has  denied  us  this  ? — ay  !  that  she  has  given  that  very 
sympathy  which  we  had  anticipated  for  ourselves,  to  our  enemies? 
Had  it  been  as  we  hoped,  the  sword  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
been  sheathed.  It  has  been  foreign  sympathy  and  aid,  together 
with  the  hope  of  foreign  intervention  and  recognition,  that  has 
made  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion  so  persistent  in  their  treason. 
They  have  not  desisted  in  their  mad  purpose,  because  voices  of 
hope  have  ever  been  coming  to  them  from  beyond  the  sea. 

But  did  many  good  men,  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  by 
faith,  see  in  its  final  issue  the  destruction  of  American  slavery? 
Did  they  believe  that  its  mission  was  to  us,  as  was  that  of  Moses 
to  Pharaoh,  and  that  we  should  finally  behold  a  second  exodus  of 
the  enslaved?  It  is  now  more  than  faith  which  apprehends  such  a 
result.     We  can  almost  walk  by  sight  to  this  sublime  conclusion. 

One  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  age,  in  speaking  of  the 
relations  that  this  war  sustains  to  American  slavery,  remarks: 
"  I  cannot  see  how  any  Southern  man,  desiring  that  slavery  should 
be  continued  and  perpetuated,  can  be  willing  to  permit  this  war 
to  be  a  long  one ;  nor  can  I  see  how  any  Northern  man,  hoping 
and  praying  for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  can  desire  that  the  war 
should  be  a  short  one."  The  argument  is  well  put,  and  no  candid 
mind,  we  think,  can  far!  to  admit  its  truthfulness.  Liberty  must 
follow  in  the  wake  of  our  invading  armies.  The  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  domestic  servitude,  is  one  of  the  natural  processes  of  a 
war  like  this.  Slavery  must  flee  before  our  advancing  hosts,  as 
darkness  flies  before  the  light.  Many  slaves  voluntarily  come  into 
the  Federal  lines,  others  fall  into  those  lines  from  necessity,  and  few 
of  either  class  can  ever  be  made  again  to  wear  the  yoke  of  bondage. 
Some  are  brought  under  the  advantages  of  a  partial  education,  a 
few  are  armed,  all  taste  of  the  sweets  of  personal  liberty,  and  are 
thus  unfitted,  by  a  threefold  influence,  for  future  servitude.  At 
every  point,  in  the  domain  of  slavery,  where  our  arms  have  already 
established  themselves,  the  process  of  emancipation  is  actually 
going  on.  A  flag  of  freedom  is  unfurled,  and  under  its  folds,  in 
rapidly  augmenting  numbers,  are  gathered  the  enslaved.  It  has 
been  estimated,  that  in  this  way,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  slaves,  have  already  been  made  freemen. 

Moreover,  where  these  influences  have  not  as  yet  been  felt,  where 
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the  rebellion  is  still  in  full  power,  the  necessities  of  war  have  re- 
quired the  resort,  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  to  an  expedient  that 
is  itself  full  of  peril  to  the  stability  of  slavery.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  slaves,  withdrawn  from  their  labor  on  isolated  plantations, 
and  in  quiet  villages,  have  been  congregated  in  cities,  or  at  other 
points  of  peril,  to  build  forts,  or  to  dig  trenches,  or  in  some  other 
way  to  aid  in  the  defenses  of  their  masters.  Will  these,  when 
again  remanded  to  their  quiet  home-labor,  be  the  same  peaceful 
and  willing  subjects  of  oppression  that  they  once  were  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that,  while  thus  employed,  some  true  conception 
of  the  nature  of  this  struggle  will  not  find  its  way  into  even  their 
besotted  intellect,  so  that,  ever  after,  the  North  Star  will  shine 
more  brightly  to  their  vision,  and  be  more  attractive  to  their 
fugitive  feet  ? 

And  these  natural  processes  of  the  war,  eliminating  slavery, 
must  only  increase  as  it  continues  to  be  vigorously  waged.  The 
more  the  wedge  is  driven,  the  broader  will  be  the  rent,  and  the 
deeper  down  will  it  run.  Old  centers  of  light  brightening,  will 
throw  out  their  beams  farther  into  the  darkness;  and  new  ones 
kindled  will  scatter  a  darkness  that  still  remains  unbroken.  Along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  to  the  Rio  Grande,  there  was  not,  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  a  single  point  where  freedom  had  a  home.  That  whole  line 
of  sea-coast,  with  a  vast  territory  stretching  away  to  the  north  and 
west,  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  slavery.  As,  however, 
by  the  prowess  of  our  arms,  forts,  navy-yards,  and  cities  have  all 
along  that  coast  been  wrested  from  rebel  hands,  they  have  each 
one  become — unintentionally,  perhaps,  but  from  very  necessity — 
free  homes  for  the  enslaved.  Events  have  daily  occurred  there 
that  were  never  known  before.  Labor  has  been  remunerated, 
ignorance  instructed,  and  bondmen  made  free.  And  shall  this 
process  continue  for  another  twelvemonth  ?  Shall  these  free 
homes  for  the  enslaved  not  only  go  on  with  their  great  work  of 
emancipation,  but  be  multiplied  all  along  that  coast  ?  Shall  Wil- 
mington, Charleston,  and  Mobile  be  added  to  Norfolk,  Beaufort, 
and  New  Orleans  ?  How  could  slavery  survive  the  potency  of  such 
influences,  working — at  her  very  heart — her  destruction  ? 

But  further,  how  disastrous,  in  its  results  to  slavery,  must  be  the 
simple  continuance  by  our  navy  of  the  present  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  !  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  ever  enjoyed 
so  complete  a  monopoly  of  a  great  staple  of  trade  as  the  States 
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now  in  rebellion  against  this  government.  The  cotton  manufacto- 
ries of  England  and  France,  supposed  to  give  employment  to  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons,  and  to  yield  an  annual  income 
in  England  alone  of  thirty-six  millions  pounds  sterling,  have  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  received  from  these  States,  more  than 
four-fifths  of  their  supplies.*  At  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury the  amount  of  cotton  grown  in  this  country  was  inconsider- 
able. The  United  States  then  yielded  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
aggregate  production  of  the  world.  But  ever  since  that,  the  quan- 
tity grown  here  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  while  that  produced 
elsewhere — India  and  Egypt  excepted — has  materially  lessened.  By 
an  official  report  made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1835,  it  appears  that  while  the  total  production  of  raw  cotton 
for  the  previous  year  (1834)  was  900,000,000  pounds,*  460,000,000 
pounds  were  exported  from  our  own  land.f  And  it  is  the  growth 
of  this  trade,  rapid  beyond  all  commercial  precedent,  that  has  en- 
riched these  States,  made  slavery  to  them  a  profitable  institution, 
and  given  them,  in  this  struggle,  to  so  great  a  degree  the  sympathy 
of  foreign  nations.  Indeed,  the  monopoly  of  this  great  staple  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  American  slavery.  It  was  this  that  arrested 
that  process  of  emancipation,  which  had  before  been  gradually 
extending  itself  as  a  great  tide  of  blessing  over  our  whole  land,  and 
which  wrought — as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  see — a  great  rev- 
olution of  sentiment,  even  at  the  South,  in  regard  to  the  moral 
character  of  this  institution.  There  is  much  truth  in  that  adage, 
regarded  commercially,  "  Cotton  is  King." 

But  already  does  the  throne  of  this  monarch  totter.  Already, 
has  the  monopoly  of  this  article,  possessed  so  long  by  the  South- 
ern States,  been  hopelessly  broken.  Should  peace  be  restored  to- 
day, the  commercial  world  will  never  be  as  dependent  upon  this 
country,  for  her  supply  of  cotton,  as  she  has  been.  Other  sources 
have  been  opened  for  this  supply,  and  through  them  will  no  incon- 
siderable portion,  of  the  raw  material,  be  hereafter  procured.  The 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  this  country,  preventing  the 
exportation  of  cotton,  has  already  greatly  stimulated  its  growth,  in 
every  other  land,  adapted  by  climate  and  soil  for  its  production. 
And  let  this  condition  of  things  exist  much  longer,  let  the  supply 
of  cotton  from  this  country  to  England  and  France  be  cut  off  for 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  article  Cotton. 

■f  See  Woodbury's  Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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another  twelvemonth,  and  what  though  then  her  ports  be  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  other  nations  will  have  wrested 
forever  from  her  grasp  this  great  scepter  of  power.  India,  Egypt, 
and  South  Africa  will  then  supply  the  looms  of  Manchester,  Stock- 
port, and  Glasgow.  Fields  heretofore  sown  in  cotton,  will  be 
planted  in  wheat,  or  corn.  Slavery  will  cease  to  be  an  economical 
institution ;  and  conscience,  no  longer  perverted  by  the  profits  of 
unrequited  labor,  will  instinctively  speak  out  its  abhorrence  of 
human  servitude. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  the  issue  would  be  materially  changed, 
should  we  allow  the  supposition  of  a  failure  of  our  arms,  and  the 
consequent  establishment,  as  a  separate  nation,  of  the  States  now 
in  rebellion  against  this  government.  Admitting,  for  argument 
sake,  such  a  result  of  this  struggle,  and  could  the  slavery  of  the 
black  race  long  remain  as  an  institution  of  the  new  Confederacy  ? 
Its  geographical  boundary  to  the  North,  wherever  drawn,  could  be 
but  imaginary.  With  no  great  rivers  or  mountains  flowing  across 
our  continent,  a  line  of  separation  between  the  new  government, 
and  the  old  Union,  could  exist  only  on  parchment.  For  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  and  more,  slavery  and  freedom  would  lie  side  by  side ; 
no  physical  barriers  would  separate  them.  Could  darkness  bear 
such  proximity  to  light  ? 

We  should  remember  that,  upon  the  supposition  now  made,  it  is 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  there  would  be  everywhere  in 
the  old  Union  the  most  intense  aversion  to  slavery.  Its  citizens 
would  rightfully  regard  it  as  the  cause  of  all  their  national  troubles, 
and,  instead  of  apologizing  for  it,  and  looking  kindly  upon  it,  as 
many  now  do,  all  would  denounce  and  execrate  it.  Any  provi- 
sion for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  would  then  be  impossible. 
Every  bondman  would  be  free  the  very  moment  that,  crossing  that 
imaginary  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  nations,  his  feet 
should  tread  upon  our  soil.  Ay,  more  !  to  cross  that  line  he 
would  be  invited,  if  not  by  actual  legislation,  yet  by  the  warm  sym- 
pathies of  our  whole  people.  Surely  "  the  spider's  most  attenuated 
web,  were  cord  and  cable,"  to  the  feeble  hold  that  the  slaveholder 
would  then  have  upon  his  human  chattel.  An  early  morning  walk, 
a  quiet  stroll  at  evening,  the  leaping  of  a  fence,  the  fording  of  a 
little  stream,  a  certain  road  to  liberty,  who  among  the  enslaved 
would  not  walk  in  it  ?  Freedom,  when  brought  into  such  a  con- 
tact with  slavery,  would  encroach  very  rapidly  upon  her  domain. 
She  would  extend  her  lines  farther  and  farther  into  the  dominion 
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of  her  enemy ;  nor  could  the  process  be  well  impeded  until  her 
whole  territory  should  thus  be  gradually,  but  surely,  wrested  from 
her  grasp. 

Moreover,  looking  at  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the 
States  that  would  thus  be  confederated,  do  we  not  see  that  many 
of  them  contain  in  themselves  elements,  that  could  not  long  be 
quiet  and  submissive,  in  a  government  built  upon  slavery  as  its 
corner-stone  ? 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  of  this  country  will  show  almost 
every  Slave  State  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  differing  very 
widely  from  each  other  in  their  physical  geography.  One  is  hilly 
and  rugged,  and  is  formed  by  those  two  mountain  ranges  which, 
running  in  almost  parallel  lines  through  the  center  of  Yirginia,  and 
from  thence  through  Western  North  Carolina,  and  Eastern  Tennes- 
see, terminate  in  Northern  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  other  is 
level  and  low,  and  stretches  northward,  and  westward,  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf.  And  as  these  two  sections  contrast  in 
their  physical  aspect,  so  do  they  in  climate,  productions,  structure 
of  society,  political  views,  and  necessities.  One  is  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  great  staples  of  a  semi-tropical  climate ;  in  the 
other  the  cereal  grains  of  the  North  are  most  cultivated.  In  one 
section,  the  people — save  in  the  large  cities — are  almost  wholly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  in  the  other,  the  facilities  for 
manufactories  invite  their  establishment.  The  one  is  peopled  by 
large  landholders,  of  high,  social,  and  sometimes  intellectual  cul- 
ture, but  of  a  proud  and  arrogant  spirit;  the  other  by  a  compara- 
tively rude  and  simple  people,  of  limited  possessions.  The  one,  in 
its  political  policy,  favors  free  trade  ;  the  other  has  its  interest 
best  subserved  by  some  protection  to  home  industry.  In  the  one 
slavery  seems  almost  indigenous,  has  grown  into  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  is  doubtless  pecuniarily  profitable ;  in  the  other  it  is  an 
exotic,  has  never  so  firmly  interwoven  itself  into  the  structure  of 
society,  and  is  perhaps  pecuniarily  a  burden.  And  now  can  it  be 
supposed  that  this  latter  section,  this  mountain  region,  this  land 
along  whose  streams  are  slowly  springing  up  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, this  land  of  hardy  industry  and  small  farms,  would  long 
submit  to  a  government,  that  is  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  rich 
aristocratic  cotton-growers  of  the  low  country,  and  that  has  been 
established  entirely  for  their  aggrandizement?  Already  has  that 
part  of  this  great  section  of  the  South,  which  borders  upon  free- 
dom, asserted  that  it  had  no  sympathy  with  this  new  Confederacy. 
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Western  Virginia  is,  upon  any  supposition  that  we  can  make  as  to 
the  issue  of  this  war,  indissolubly  connected  with  the  North ;  and 
so,  doubtless,  would  Eastern  Tennessee  be,  could  she  but  have  had 
her  own  election  in  the  matter.  And  the  other  portions  of  this 
same  section,  though  for  a  little  season  drawn  into  such  an  alliance, 
could  not  in  it  be  long  retained.  There  is  not,  in  a  word,  at  the 
South  itself,  we  contend,  that  homogeneousness  which  is  essential 
to  a  slave  oligarchy.  Such  a  government  would  contain  in  itself,  the 
seeds,  of  its  own  dissolution. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  affirming,  as  our  settled  convic- 
tion, that  the  issue  of  this  war  will  be  the  entire  destruction  of 
American  slavery.  Each  fact  in  the  unfolding  of  this  bloody 
tragedy,  has  only  helped  us  on  to  this  conclusion.  We  walked  by 
faith,  timidly  but  hopefully,  to  this  result  when  the  first  clash  of 
arms  broke  upon  our  astonished  ear,  but  now  we  walk  to  it  by 
sight,  boldly,  and  without  any  fear  of  disappointment.  True,  we 
may  be  slow  in  reaching  this  sublime  goal.  Great  social  evils  do 
not  ordinarily  either  come  or  go,  as  did  Jonah^s  gourd,  in  a  night. 
There  may  yet  be  many  a  convulsive  throe  of  this  hydra  before  it 
dies.  But  the  death-blow  has  been  given  it,  and  all  the  politi- 
cal revolutions  that  are  now  shaking  our  land,  are  but  its  dying 
agonies. 

With  this  deep  conviction,  we  propose  in  this  article,  not  indeed 
to  write  the  obituary  of  slavery,  but  to  seek  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
some  great  facts  in  its  history,  that  may  afford  the  material  for 
those  who  will  hereafter  be  called  to  perform  this  office. 

We  will  first  briefly  glance  at  the  history  of  slavery  during  our 
colonial  dependence,  show  how  generally  the  colonists  regarded 
the  system  as  unrighteous,  and  how  stoutly  they  all  resisted  its 
extension  in  their  midst. 

Every  one,  at  all  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  this  country, 
is  aware  of  the  way  in  which  slavery  was  here  introduced.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1620 — a  little  more  than  thirteen  years  after  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  was  made  on  this  continent,  and 
four  months  before  the  Puritan  colony  landed  at  Plymouth — a 
Dutch  man-of-war  entered  the  James  River,  and  sold  to  the  colo- 
nists twenty  Guinea  negroes.  The  additions,  however,  that  for 
the  next  few  years  were  made  to  this  number,  must  have  been  quite 
inconsiderable,  for  in  1650  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  slaves 
to  freemen  in  the  colony  was  but  one  to  fifty.     It  was  not  until 
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James  II.,  in  16T2,  chartered  a  company,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trading  in  slaves,  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Royal  African  Com- 
pany," that  the  institution  of  slavery  may  be  said  to  have  become 
established  in  the  Yirginia  colony. 

But  all  this  transpired,  let  it  be  here  carefully  noted,  unsanc- 
tioned by  any  colonial  legislation.  The  system  domesticated  itself 
in  the  colony  gradually  and  Surreptitiously;  and  while  the  imme- 
diate demand  for  laborers  in  a  new  country,  doubtless  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  colonists  to  the  evils  that  domestic  servitude  would 
ultimately  entail  upon  them,  yet  never  did  it  lead  them  in  any  way 
to  give  to  this  institution  the  least  legal  sanction.  Indeed  "  there 
is  not,"  says  Bancroft,  "in  all  the  colonial  legislation  of  America, 
one  single  law  which  recognizes  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  in 
the  ahstracV^  The  colony  at  first  passed  by  the  subject  in  silence. 
Too  weak  to  utter  any  protest  against  it,  it  passively  suffered  its 
introduction.  But  this  silence  was  soon  broken;  and  the  first 
slave-holding  colony  in  this  country,  by  a  long  series  of  legislative 
enactments,  uttered,  in  no  uncertain  words,  her  severe  condemna- 
tion of  that  very  system,  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  which,  she  is 
now  seeking  to  destroy  our  National  Government. 

But,  before  noticing  the  strenuous  opposition  that  the  Yirginia 
colony  made,  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  its  midst,  there  is  one 
fact,  common  to  all  the  colonies,  which,  as  it  strikingly  illustrates 
how  general  was  then  the  belief  that  Christianity  was  opposed  to 
slavery,  we  will  do  well  here  to  mention.  From  New  England  to 
Carolina,  the  opinion  that,  by  consenting  to  the  baptism  of  his 
slave,  the  master  virtually  enfranchised  him,  was  almost  universal. 
The  colonists,  did  not  believe  that  a  man  could  become  the  Lord's 
freeman,  and  yet  remain  in  bondage  to  his  fellow-man.  And  how 
deep  and  general  this  sentiment  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  the  three  colonial  legislatures  of  Maryland,  Yirginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  gave  a  negative  to  it  by  special  enactments.  As 
an  example,  we  quote  a  brief  section  from  the  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  in  1715: — 

"  Forasmuch  as  many  people  have  neglected  to  baptize  their  negroes, 
or  suffer  them  to  be  baptized,  on  a  vain  apprehension  that  negroes,  by 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  baptism  are  manumitted  and  set  free — Be  it 
enacted,  etc..  That  no  negro  or  negroes,  by  receiving  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism,  is  thereby  manumitted  or  set  free,  nor  hath  any  right  or  title 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  409. 
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to  freedom  or  manumission  more  than  he  had  before,  any  law,  usage,  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."* 

The  crown  lawyers  of  England,  also,  declared  this  sentiment  of 
the  colonists  to  be  erroneous.  Yorke  and  Talbot,  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  and  Solicitor- General,  pronounced  it  lawful  to  retain  a 
baptized  negro  in  slavery ;  and  these  opinions  were  printed,  and 
widely  circulated  in  the  colonies.  And  to  this  same  end  was  like- 
wise the  power  of  the  Church  evoked.  Gibson,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  declared  that  ''Christianity  and  the  embracing  of  the 
Gospel  does  not  make  the  least  alteration  in  civil  property."! 

In  a  case,  tried  before  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Eng- 
land, in  1696,  and  where  the  question,  whether  the  baptism  of  a 
negro  slave,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  his  master,  emanci- 
pated him?  underwent  an  elaborate  discussion,  the  counsel  for  the 
slave  thus  presented  the  moral  argument  upon  the  affirmative : — 

"Being  baptized  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church,  he  (the  slave)  is 
thereby  made  a  Christian  ;  *  *  but  if  the  duties  which  arise  from  such 
a  condition  cannot  be  performed  in  a  state  of  servitude,  the  baptism 
must  be  manumission.  That  such  duties  cannot  be  performed  is  plain ; 
for  the  persons  baptized  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Diocesan,  when  they 
give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  are  enjoined  by  several  acts  of  Par- 
liament to  come  to  church.  But  if  the  master  hath  an  absolute  property 
over  him,  then  he  might  send  him  far  enough  from  the  performance  of 
those  duties,  viz.,  into  Turkey,  or  any  other  country  of  infidels,  where 
they  neither  can  or  will  be  suffered  to  exercise  the  Christian  religion. 
*  *  It  is  observed  among  the  Turks  that  they  do  not  make  slaves  of 
those  of  their  own  religion,  though  taken  -in  war;  and  if  a  Christian  be 
so  taken,  yet  if  he  renounce  Christianity  and  turn  Mohammedan,  he  doth 
thereby  obtain  his  freedom.  And  if  this  be  a  custom  allowed  among 
infidels,  then  baptism,  in  a  Christian  nation,  as  this  is,  should  be  an  im- 
mediate enfranchisement  to  them,  as  they  should  thereby  acquire  the 
privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  same  religion,  and  be 
entitled  to  the  laws  of  England."J 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Yirginia  colony.  Slavery, 
introduced  silently,  and  without  any  legal  sanction  among  this 
people,  was  afterward,  as  we  have  affirmed,  stoutly  resisted  in  its 
extension,  by  a  long  course  of  legislative  enactments.  Let  us 
instance  a  few  of  these. 

*  Act  of  1715,  ch.  xliv.  sec.  23. 

f  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

X  Stroud's  Laws  of  Slavery,  p.  67. 
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At  a  very  early  period,  some  time  prior  to  1062 — ^but  forty  years,  ^ 
let  it  be  observed,  after  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Virginia — its 
increase  in  the  colony  was  sought  to  be  checked  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  upon  female  slaves.*  At  first  this  tax  was  only  five  per 
cent.,  and,  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  English  traders,  was  made  pay- 
able by  the  buyer;  but  as  this  did  not  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
the  duty  was  from  time  to  time  increased,  until  at  last  it  amounted 
to  four  times  that  sum.  All  discrimination,  likewise,  of  sex  was 
finally  removed.  Every  negro  imported  into  the  colony  was  sub- 
ject to  an  impost  of  twenty  per  cent.;  and  though  from  this  high 
duty,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  there  was  subsequently  a 
considerable  decline,  yet  this  mode  of  checking,  if  not  entirely 
destroying,  the  importation  of  slaves  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax, 
was  never  wholly  abandoned,  until  the  royal  veto  forbade  its  con- 
tinuance.f  In  1T26,  Hugh  Drysdale,  the  Deputy-Governor  of 
Yirginia,  announced  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  that  the  ''inter- 
fering interest  of  the  African  Company''^ — a  company  chartered 
by  the  English  government,  and  who  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the 
slave-trade — had  obtained  the  repeal  of  all  laws  imposing  any  tax 
upon  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that  colony.  J 

But  though  these  praiseworthy  efforts  to  restrain  the  slave-trade, 
and  ultimately  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  colony,  continued  for 
"  a  long  series  of  years,  were  thus  brought  to  a  violent  and  disas- 
trous end,  by  the  interference  of  the  British  crown,  yet  *'a  deeply- 
seated  public  opinion  began  more  and  more  to  avow  the  evils  and 
the  injustice  of  slavery  itself;"  and  in  IT 61  it  was  proposed  to 
suppress  the  importation  of  Africans  by  a  prohibitory  duty  : — 

"Among  those,"  says  Bancroft,,"  who  took  part  in  the  long  and  vio- 
lent debate,"  which  this  motion  occasioned,  "  was  Richard  Henry  Lee. 

*  *  In  the  continued  importation  of  slaves,  he  foreboded  danger  to 
the  political  and  moral  interests  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  an  increase  of 
the  free  Anglo-Saxons,  he  argued,  would  foster  arts  and  varied  agricul- 
ture, while  a  race  doomed  to  abject  bondage  was  of  necessity  an  enemy 
to  social  happiness.  He  painted  from  ancient  history  the  horrors  of 
servile  insurrections.  He  deprecated  the  barbarous  atrocity  of  the  trade 
with  Africa,  and  its  violation  of  the  equal  rights  of  men  created  like  our- 
selves in  the  image  of  God.    'Christianity,'  thus  he  spoke  in  conclusion, 

*  by  introducing  into  Europe  the  truest  principles  of  universal  beuevo- 

^  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

I  Tucker's  Blackstone,  vol.  11.,  Appendix,  p.  49. 

J  Bancroft,  vol.  ill.  p.  415. 
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lence  and  brotherly  love,  happily  abolished  slavery.  Let  us  who  profess 
the  same  religion  practice  its  precepts,  and  by  agreeing  to  this  duty  pay 
a  proper  regard  to  our  true  interests,  and  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity.'  "* 

The  motion  prevailed.  The  prohibitory  tax  was  imposed.  The 
colonial  legislature,  did  everything  it  was  competent  to  do,  to  ban- 
ish this  evil  from  the  colony.  It  was  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
enormities  of  the  system ;  but  the  statute  was  immediately  vetoed 
by  the  English  crown. 

But  every  effort  to  banish  slavery,  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
tax  upon  imported  slaves,  thus  defeated,  the  Virginia  Assembly 
resorted  to  a  new  expedient.  In  IT  12,  they  petitioned  the  King 
upon  this  subject,  and  how  remarkable  was  their  language  1  It 
must  savor  not  a  little  of  fanaticism  for  many  modern  conservatives 
to  read  such  stirring  words.  Indeed,  with  what  is  now  trans- 
piring in  the  Old  Dominion,  there  is  nothing  short  of  the  verity 
of  history,  that  could  make  us  believe  that  such  a  document  ever 
emanated  from  such  a  source : — 

"We  are  encouraged,"  say  they,  "to  look  up  to  the  throne  and  im- 
plore your  Majesty's  paternal  assistance  in  averting  a  calamity  of  a  most 
alarming  nature.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colonies  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  hath  long  been  considered  as  a  trade  of  great  inhumanity, 
and  under  its  present  encouragement,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
will  endanger  the  existence  of  your  Majesty^ s  American  dominions.  We 
are  sensible  that  some  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  may 
reap  emolument  from  this  sort  of  traffic ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it 
greatly  retards  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  with  useful  inhabitants, 
and  may  in  time  have  the  most  destructive  influence,  we  presume  to  hope 
that  the  interest  of  a  few  will  be  disregarded,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  the  security  and  happiness  of  such  numbers  of  your  Majesty's  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects. 

"Deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  most  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  remove  all  those  restraints  on  your  Majesty's  governors 
of  this  colony  which  inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws  as  might  check 
so  very  pernicious  a  commerce."t 

And  that  this  petition  might  receive  the  favorable  regard  of  the 
British  ministry,  some  of  those  distinguished  philanthropists  in 
England,  who  were  then  pleading  so  eloquently  the  cause  of  the 
enslaved,  were  informally  solicited  personally  to  press  its  reception 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.  p.  422. 

•j-  Princeton  Repertory,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  536. 
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upon  the  crown.  And  to  this  request  they  cheerfully  complied. 
Granville  Sharpe,  who  had  just  immortalized  himself  by  the  de- 
fense of  the  poor  negro,  Somerset,  and  who,  in  that  memorable 
case,  had  secured  a  decision  which  not  only  cleared  Somerset,  but 
determined  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  Great  Britain,  waited 
personally  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  urged  the  righteousness 
of  the  petition.*  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  policy  of  England 
with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  American  colonies  was  fixed.  She 
would  not  suffer  it  to  pollute  her  own  soil ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  would  force  its  acceptance,  and  extension,  upon  her  citizens 
abroad.  And  doubtless  unwilling,  by  the  direct  refusal  of  so  right- 
eous a  request,  to  manifest  to  the  world  her  true  purpose,  she 
added  to  her  virtual  rejection  of  this  petition,  the  indignity  of  pro- 
found silence.  No  reply  was  ever  made  to  this  request  of  the 
colony,  and  slavery,  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  crown,  went  on, 
fastened  herself  more  and  more  deeply,  into  the  structure  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

But  as  exhibiting  still  further  the  opposition  of  the  Virginia  col- 
ony to  the  institution  of  African  slavery — an  opposition  that  but 
for  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  would  have  certainly  issued 
in  its  destruction — we  should  add  to  these  legislative  enactments, 
the  utterances  of  some  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  and  the 
incidental  references  to  this  fact  that  may  be  found,  in  some  of  her 
official  documents.     Madison  says : — 

"The  British  government  constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  Virginia 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  infernal  traffic' 'f 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  that  State,  promulgated 
n  the  29th  of  June,  1??6,  we  read: — 

"Whereas,  George  III.,  King,  etc.,  heretofore  intrusted  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  kingly  office  in  this  government,  hath  endeavored  to  pervert 
the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  prompting  our 
negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among  us — those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  in- 
human use  of  the  negative,  he  hath  refused  us  permission  to  exclude  by 
law — Therefore  Eesolved,"  etc.J 

And  it  was  doubtless  the  memory  of  the  same  facts,  present  to 
the  mind  of  Jefferson,  another  of  Virginia's  illustrious  sons,  that 

*  Tucker's  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  pp.  51  and  52. 

t  Madison  Papers,  3,  1390. 

J  Stroud's  Laws  of  Slavery,  p.  37, 
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led  him,  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to  instance,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  separating  ourselves  from  the 
government  of  George  III.,  the  fact  that — "Determined  to  keep 
open  a  market  where  men  should  he  bought  and  sold,  he  had 
prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt 
to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce,^^  a  clause  which 
was  erased  by  Congress,  not  because  it  deviated  from  historic 
truth,  or  failed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  its 
members,  but,  as  Jefferson  himself  said,  because  "the  pusillanimous 
idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms  with,  still 
haunted  the  minds  of  many."* 

And  what  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  was  true  of  Yirginia, 
was  measurably  true  of  all  the  other  English  continental  colonies. 
"In  the  aggregate,"  says  Bancroft,  "they  were  always  opposed  to 
the  African  slave-trade,"  *  *  and  laws  designed  to  restrict  im- 
portations of  slaves  are  scattered  copiously  along  the  records  of 
colonial  legislation,  f  Should  there  be  any  exception  to  this  re- 
mark, many  circumstances  would  point  us  at  once  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  this  Union,  she  alone  was 
from  the  cradle,  essentially  a  planting  State,  with  slave  labor.  The 
institution  of  involuntary  servitude  is  coeval  with  the  first  planta- 
tions on  Ashley  River.  It  was  likewise  observed  from  the  first,  that 
the  climate  of  South  Carolina  was  more  congenial  to  the  African 
than  that  of  the  more  northern  colonies,  and  hence  she  early  be- 
came the  principal  point  to  which  slavers  brought  their  human 
chattels.  Indeed,  so  rapid  was  the  importation  of  Africans  into 
this  colony,  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  to  the  whites  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twenty-two  to  twelve,  a  proportion  that  had  no  parallel 
north  of  the  West  Indies.  J  The  German  traveler,  Yon  Reck,  in 
1734  reported  the  number  of  negroes  in  South  Carolina  as  30,000, 
and  for  the  annual  importation  gave  the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
3000.§ 

But  this  rapid  increase  of  bondmen  did  not  take  place,  even  in 
South  Carolina,  without  exciting  alarm,  and  without  the  attempt 
being  at  least  twice  made  by  its  legislature  to  check  this  evil,  if 
not  entirely  remove  it.    In  1115  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  was  imposed 


^  Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
f  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  pp.  410  and  411. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
g  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  407. 
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on  the  introduction  into  the  colony  of  every  negro  from  abroad ; 
and,  although  the  alleged  object  of  this  statute  was  not  the  restric- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  but  the  payment  of  the  colonial  debt,  yet  so 
evidently  would  the  former  of  these  results  follow,  that  the  British 
crown,  ever  careful  that  nothing  should  impede  this  traffic,  at  once 
vetoed  the  act.*^ 

The  other  attempt  to  restrict  this  trade  was  made  in  1760.  *'From 
prudential  motives,^^  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  at  that  time, 
passed  an  act  forbidding  the  importation  of  any  more  slaves,  into 
the  colony.  For  once,  at  least,  her  eyes  seem  to  have  been  opened 
to  the  greatness  of  this  evil,  and  she  was  determined  to  rid  herself 
of  it.  But  this  act,  like  every  other  one  of  a  similar  character 
through  our  entire  colonial  history,  was  immediately  annulled  by 
the  royal  veto,  the  governor  reprimanded  for  having  sanctioned 
such  a  bill,  and  the  other  colonies  warned,  by  a  circular  letter, 
against  similar  offenses,  f 

With  reference  to  the  other  colonies,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that 
we  should  sketch,  with  any  detail,  their  history.  When  Oglethorpe 
and  his  associates — seeking  in  this  New  World  an  asylum  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Old — settled  Georgia,  they  determined  forever 
to  exclude  slavery  from  that  territory ;  and  because  of  their  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  this  purpose,  against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
the  government  at  home,  were  deprived  of  their  charter.^  When 
Pennsylvania,  in  1712,  adopted  ''An  Act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  and  Indians  into  her  province,"  and,  to  make  it 
effectual,  imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  such  importations,  the 
statute  was  immediately  set  aside  by  royal  authority.  When  New 
Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  organized  as  a 
royal  province,  to  prevent  any  imitation  by  her  of  that  opposition 
to  slavery  that  had  from  the  very  beginning  distinguished  the  old 
Puritan  colony,  these  instructions  were  given  to  her  governor : 
'^  You  are  not  to  give  your  assent  to,  or  pass  any  law  imposing 
duties  on  negroes  imported  into  New  Hampshire.  "§  When  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1774,  brought  a  long  series  of  legislative  enactments 
against  slavery  to  a  close,  by  passing  a  bill,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
prevent  the  importations  of  negroes  and  others  as  slaves  into  this 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 

f  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  416,  and  Princeton  Repertory,  July,  1862. 
X  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  416. 

§  Gordon's  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  Letter  2. 
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province,"  Governor  Hutchison  not  only  vetoed  the  bill,  but  pro- 
rogued the  Assembly;*  and  finally,  in  1116,  ''amid  all  the  agita- 
tions of  the  dawning  revolution,"  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  addressed 
to  a  colonial  agent  these  memorable  words,  so  truthfully  expressive 
of  what  had  been  the  whole  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  her  American 
colonies  :  "We  cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  discourage 
in  any  degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation.^^f 

And  here,  with  this  history  before  us,  it  will  be  interesting,  for 
one  moment,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  pro-slavery  policy  of 
England,  so  persistently  pursued  toward  her  American  colonies,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  we 
shall  discover  in  it,  one  great  reason  for  her  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  now  seeking  the  dismemberment  of  our  nation.  England 
has,  for  several  centuries,  been  a  manufacturing  nation,  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  upon  other  countries,  both  for  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  and  for  a  market  for  her  finished  wares.  Whenever, 
then,  her  citizens  emigrated  to  other  lands,  and  English  colonies 
were  there  formed,  it  was  clearly  for  her  interest  that  their  inhab- 
itants should  be  mainly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  For 
should  it  be  otherwise,  should  they  become  a  manufacturing  people, 
they  would  evidently  be  brought  into  competition  with  her.  Plant- 
ing colonies  would  minister  to  the  wealth  of  England.  They 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  to  her  sources  of  supply,  and  channels 
for  disbursement.  Manufacturing  colonies  would  tend  to  her  pov- 
erty. They  would  lessen  the  demand  for  the  products  of  her 
looms,  by  furnishing  to  the  market  their  own  goods. 

But  in  no  way  could  this  end  be  better  secured  than  by  the  estab- 
lishment in  her  colonies  of  African  slavery.  Such  an  institution 
could  hardly  exist,  save  among  an  agricultural  people.  The  intel- 
ligence and  industry  that  successful  manufacturing  establishments 
require,  are  incompatible  with  labor  that  is  constrained  and  uncom- 
pensated. A  race  scarcely  half  civilized,  may,  by  the  lash,  be  com- 
pelled to  dig  and  to  plow,  but  the  task  is  not  so  easy  when  the  labor 
is  transferred  from  the  field  to  the  factory.  Skillful  artisans  may, 
indeed,  be  occasionally  found  wearing  the  chains  of  slavery,  but  the 
instances  are  rare,  and  the  experiment  dangerous  to  a  continued 
bondage.  And,  perhaps,  we  may  here  venture,  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  to  assert  that  a  whole  nation  of  artisans  could  not 

*  Princeton  Repertory,  July,  1862. 
f  Bancroft,  vol.  iii.  p.  416. 
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be  long  retained  in  involuntary  servitude.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
constrain  the  American  colonies  to  become  planting  colonies,  and 
thus  guard  her  own  manufactories  from  competition,  that  England 
sought  so  persistently  to  fill  them  with  negroes. 

And  to  the  same  cause,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  are  we  in 
a  measure,  to  attribute  England's  sympathy  in  our  day,  with  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  South.  New  England  is  a  competitor  of  old 
England.  By  the  cheapness,  beauty,  and  durability  of  her  manu- 
factured fabrics,  she  has  come  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  old 
country.  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  are  beginning  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
judicious  protective  tariff,  may  perhaps  in  the  future  race  of  trade 
even  outrun  them.  Indeed,  as  an  intelligent  Englishman  visits  the 
eastern  and  northern  sections  of  this  country,  he  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the,  to  him,  homelike  appearance 
of  everything  in  the  commercial  life  of  this  nation.  In  Pittsburg, 
begrimed  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of  scores  of  furnaces,  he  sees  his 
own  Birmingham  or  Glasgow;  Eastern  Massachusetts,  in  whose 
villages  and  cities  the  hum  of  the  spindle  and  the  loom  is  almost 
unbroken,  seems  to  him  like  a  second  Lancashire ;  and  so  vast  a 
forest  of  masts  as  lie  along,  and  stretch  out  from,  the  wharves  of 
New  York,  he  must  remember  scarce  ever  to  have  seen  on  the 
Thames,  or  the  Mersey.  But  extending  his  journey  to  the  cotton- 
growing  States  of  the  South,  how  different  is  the  aspect  of  every- 
thing that  he  beholds  I  The  picture  is  now  one  of  contrast,  not  of 
resemblance.  Nothing  here  in  trade  indicates  any  competition 
with  his  own  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  denotes 
supply  and  demand.  These  States  are,  commercially,  the  correl- 
ative of  England.  They  are  'planting  States.  They  produce  just 
what  she  needs  to  kee|)  her  factories  in  motion,  and.  then  aids  in 
the  consumption  of  her  finished  fabrics. 

In  her  present  sympathy,  then,  with  the  slaveholding  interests  of 
the  South,  England  has  only,  we  contend,  been  consistent  with  her- 
self. It  was  to  guard  her  own  manufactories  from  competition, 
that  she  forced  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  this  land.  For 
this  she  planted  this  Upas  in  our  country.  And  it  is  for  this  that 
she  would  protect  and  defend  it,  now  that  every  fiber  and  leaf  is 
quivering,  under  the  vigorous  blows  of  freedom. 

And  that  the  explanation  just  given  of  England's  pro-slavery 
policy,  toward  her  American  colonies  is  the  true  one,  the  history  of 
those  times  abundantly  proves.     A  British  merchant,  in  IHS,  pub- 
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lished  a  tract,  entitled  "  The  African  Slave  Trade  the  great  Pillar 
and  Support  of  the  British  Plantation  Trade  in  America,"  from 
which  Bancroft,  in  his  History,  makes  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  Were  it  possible  for  white  men  to  answer  the  end  of  negroes  in  plant- 
ing, the  colonies  would  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  these  kingdoms. 
In  such  case,  indeed,  we  might  have  just  reason  to  dread  the  prosperity 
of  our  colonies,  but  while  we  can  supply  them  abundantly  with  negroes, 
we  need  be  under  no  such  apprehension.  Negro  labor  will  keep  our 
British  colonies  in  a  due  subserviency  to  the  interest  of  their  mother 
country ;  for  while  our  plantations  depend  on  planting  by  negroes,  our 
colonies  can  never  prove  injurious  to  British  manufactures,  never  become 
independent  of  these  kingdoms."* 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  that  we  can  adduce  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  our  position.  One  of  the  first  articles  that  the  colonists 
attempted  to  manufacture  for  themselves  was  iron.  To  this  they 
were  invited  from  their  large  necessities  as  a  new  people,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  country  especially  abounded  in  this  ore.  And  in 
time,  they  attained  so  much  proficiency  in  this  department  of  busi- 
ness, as  not  only  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  to  export  small 
quantities  to  England.  But  this  fact  at  once  excited  alarm,  and 
the  subject  proposed  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
committee  was,  in  lt50,  appointed  ''To  check  the  dangq^r  of 
American  rivalry.  ^^  And  the  means,  proposed  by  that  committee, 
fell  little  short  of  positive  prohibition.  The  bill  introduced  by 
them,  and  subsequently  passed  by  the  House,  while  it  admitted 
American  iron  in  its  rudest  form  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  "for- 
bade the  smiths  of  America  to  erect  any  mill  for  slitting  or  rolling 
iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  fur- 
nace for  making  steel."  And  at  the  very  same  time  that  these 
shackles  for  the  labor  of  free  men  were  forged,  and  England  put 
her  foot  upon  these  nascent  manufactories  in  her  colonies,  every 
restraint  was  taken  away  from  the  slave-trade,  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Sallee  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  thrown  open 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  king,  "  that  the  colonies  might  be  filled 
with  slaves,  who  would  neither  trouble  Britain  with  fears  of  en- 
couraging political  independence,  nor  compete  in  their  industry 
with  British  workshops, ^^■\ 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  ill.  p.  416. 
f  Ibid.,  Yol.  iv.  p.  62. 
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But  we  most  hasten,  to  notice,  another  long  series  of  facts,  that 
are  of  the  highest  moment,  to  be  known  and  remembered,  by  all 
who  would  fully  understand  the  history  of  American  slavery. 
Closely  connected  in  time  with  the  purpose  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, and  its  achievement ^  was  the  inauguration  of  an  anti- 
slavery  policy. 

This  was  jast  what  might  have  been  expected,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  we  have  truthfully  portrayed  the  feelings  that  were  gen- 
erally prevalent  on  this  subject,  during  our  colonial  history.  The 
colonies  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  their  midst,  and 
only  prevented  from  successfully  arresting  its  progress,  by  the  inter- 
position of  royal  authority;  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  with 
that  authority  denied,  and  successfully  resisted,  the  inception  of 
emancipation  would  immediately  follow.  And  so  it  was.  Between 
the  years  11*77  and  1804,  eight  out  of  the  thirteen  colonies  pro- 
vided, by  special  legislative  enactments,  for  the  entire  extinction, 
throughout  their  whole  territory,  of  slavery.  And  that  the  re- 
mainder did  not  follow  so  goodly  an  example,  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  slave-trade  had  been  in  them  so  effectually  plied 
as,  in  a  measure,  to  subdue  that  opposition  to  slavery  which  had 
once  been  so  general.  We  say  ''  in  a  measure"  subdued  it,  for 
evei\  in  some  of  these  colonies,  we  find  legislative  acts  proposed  or 
adopted,  that  were  directly  intended  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
slavery,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  its  final  abolition.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  the  Virginia  colony,  in  whose  soil  this  institution 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  first  planted.  In  October,  1778,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act,  declaring  that ''  no  slave 
should  thereafter  be  brought  into  this  commonwealth  by  land  or 
by  water,  and  that  every  slave  imported  contrary  thereto,  should 
upon  such  importation  be  free."*  Here  both  the  domestic,  and 
foreign  slave-trade  were,  by  statute,  positively  prohibited.  Every 
channel  of  supply  was  cut  off.  The  new  Constitution,  also,  for 
Virginia,  prepared  and  proposed  by  Jefferson  a  few  years  subse- 
quent to  this,  contained  a  provision,  by  which  all  born  after  the 
year  1800  should  be  free.f  And  it  was  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
position that  Washington,  in  writing  to  his  nephew,  Lawrence 
Lewis,  in  August,  1197,  says  :  "I  wish  from  my  soul  that  the  leg- 
islature of  this  State  could  see  the  policy  of  a  gradual  abolition  of 

*  Tucker's  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  Appendix. 
f  Stroud's  Laws  of  Slavery,  p.  6. 
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slavery.  It  might  prevent  much  future  mischief.  "*  And,  though 
this  clause  of  the  constitution  was  finally  rejected,  yet  how  expres- 
sive of  the  true  anti-slavery  feeling  that  then  pervaded  Virginia  is 
the  fact,  asserted  by  Jefferson,  that  10,000  slaves  were  voluntarily 
emancipated  in  that  State  during  the  first  ten  years  of  our  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  people  If 

Maryland,  also,  in  1T83  prohibited  the  further  importation  of 
slaves  into  her  territory,  and  removed  all  legal  restrictions  on 
emancipation  ;  and  three  years  later,  in  1*786,  North  Carolina  de- 
clared the  introduction  of  slaves  into  that  State  "of  evil  conse- 
quence and  highly  impolitic,"  and  imposed  a  duty  of  five  pounds 
on  each  slave  thus  imported.  J 

But  it  is  not  in  the  acts  of  the  separate  States,  or  colonies  only^ 
that,  coeval  with  the  purpose  and  achievement  of  our  independ- 
ence, we  can  see  the  inception  of  an  anti-slavery  policy.  It  is 
readily  discovered  in  the  first  Congress  of  Delegates,  in  the  Con- 
vention that  framed  our  Constitution,  and  in  the  early  sessions  of 
our  Federal  Congress.  Among  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  Delegates,  which  commenced  its  sessions  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  5th  of  September,  l'rt4,  and  which  was,  let  it  be 
remembered,  the  first  representative  body  of  the  colonies,  was — as 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  non-importation  agreement — a  sojemn 
pledge  to  abstain  from,  and  discountenance  the  slave-trade.  §  And, 
as  if  this  single  act  was  insufficient,  or  might  be  overlooked  in  the 
details  with  which  it  was  there  connected,  the  pledge  was  after- 
ward changed  into  a  positive  prohibition.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1776,  it  was  resolved  that  no  slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  ||  And  so,  again,  when  in  lT8t — the  same  year 
in  which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  framed — Yirginia  ceded  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  *' Confederation,"  the 
condition  of  its  acceptance  by  the  Continental  Congress  was,  that 
slavery  should  never  be  permitted  there.  And  the  insertion  of  this 
condition  in  the  ordinance,  not  only  secured  the  vote  of  all  the  South- 
ern States  then  represented  in  Congress,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Benton,  it  was  ^^pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  South.^^     "The 


*  Irving's  Washington,  vol.  v.  p.  299. 

f  Twenty-First  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society,  p.  7. 

J  Political  Text  Book,  p.  50. 

J  Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  was  reported  by  a 
committee  of  five  members,  of  whom  three  were  from  slaveholding 
States,  and  two — and  one  of  them  the  chairman — were  from  Vir- 
ginia alone."*  Indeed,  that  the  great  conception  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  that  territory  belongs  to  Jefferson,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  f 

And  that  a  similar  policy,  was  designed  to  be  pursued,  by  the 
framers  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  we  are  constrained  to  believe. 
The  idea,  that  that  instrument  should  ever  become  the  great  bul- 
wark of  slavery  in  this  land,  perpetuating  its  existence  where 
already  established,  and  promoting  its  extension  into  new  terri- 
tories, would  have  been  most  abhorrent,  to  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  assisted  in  its  construction.  In  their  earnest  desire,  to 
compact  into  one  united  and  harmonious  government,  States  so 
widely  separated  from  each  other  in  social  institutions,  and  geo- 
graphical boundaries;  they  did  indeed  give,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  certain  advantages  to  slavery,  which  we  now  can- 
not but  deeply  regret ;  but  it  was  all  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
system  would  certainly  pass  away,  before  the  advancing  power  of 
civilization  and  freedom.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed,  slavery 
had  been  abolished  in  but /oi^r,  of  the  thirteen  States,  that  were 
then  confederated. 

In  judging  of  the  true  spirit  of  any  assembly  of  men,  it  is  like- 
wise obvious,  that  we  must  look  not  simply  at  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  majority  reached,  but  also  at  the  whole  history  of  the 
discussions  which  may  have  preceded  these  conclusions,  and  at  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  may  have  favored  them.  A  judg- 
ment formed,  entirely  apart  from  such  considerations,  may  clearly 
be  entirely  erroneous.  Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  case 
before  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Constitution  contains  three  provisions 
with  reference  to  slavery,  though  the  word  itself  never  occurs  in 
the  whole  instrument.  It  provides,  that  three-fifths  of  those  who 
are  held  in  slavery,  shall  be  included  within  the  enumeration  of 
inhabitants,  by  which  the  ratio  of  representation  is  determined; 
(Article  I.  Section  2;)  it  forbade  the  prohibiting  by  Congress  of 
the  slave-trade  prior  to  the  year  1808,  (Article  I.  Section  9 ;)  and 

*  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134. 
f  Stroud's  Laws  of  Slavery,  p.  118. 
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it  provides  for  the  rendition  of  persons  *'  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,"  who  have  escaped  ''into 
another,"  (Article  TV.  Section  2.) 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  provisions,  we  concede  that 
it  was  a  lamentable  concession  to  slavery,  and  likewise  that  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  incalculable  injury  to  this  nation.  No  argument 
can  defend  it.  The  legislative  representation  of  slaves,  by  their 
masters,  is  a  monstrous  anomaly  in  a  republican  government. 
But,  conceding  all  this,  does  it  follow  that,  in  the  introduction  of 
this  provision  into  the  Constitution,  its  framers  designed  to  make 
that  instrument  pro-slavery,  either  in  its  spirit  or  influence  ?  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  question  which  most  profoundly  agi- 
tated that  Convention,  was  the  apportionment  of  the  congressional 
representatives  among  the  several  States.  Some  contended  for  an 
equality  of  representation,  such  as  was  secured  to  them  by  the 
old  "Articles  of  Confederation;"  others  demanded  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  in  proportion  either  to  wealth  or  population. 
The  discussion  was  long  and  violent.  Threats  were  added  to 
arguments.  Some  of  the  smaller  States  talked  of  "foreign  powers 
who  would  take  them  by  the  hand,"*  should  the  Convention  de- 
termine upon  an  inequality  of  suffrage.  Franklin,  almost  in  despair 
of  human  help,  moved  that  hereafter  the  Convention,  every  morn- 
ing, implore  the  Divine  blessing  upon  its  deliberations,  and  en- 
forced his  motion  by  this  weighty  inquiry :  "As  a  sparrow  does 
not  fall  without  Divine  permission,  can  we  suppose  that  govern- 
ments are  ever  erected  without  His  will  ?"f  Indeed,  during  the 
fortnight  that  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
Convention  was,  in  the  language  of  one  of  its  own  members,  "  on 
the  very  verge  of  dissolution.^^  It  was  '^  scarce  held  together  by 
the  strength  of  a  hair.'^^\  And  finally  a  harmonious  conclusion 
'was  reached  only  by  mutual  concessions.  The  larger  States  con- 
sented to  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate;  the  smaller 
States  to  an  unequal  representation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  large  slaveholding  States,  the 
white  population  was  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  the 
large  free  States  contained,  the  equality  of  representation  between 
the  two,  was  sought  to  be  promoted  by  adding,  in  the  former  in- 
stances, to  the  enumeration  of  the  free  inhabitants,  three-fifths  of 

*  Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  ConstitutioD,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  460.  X  Ibid.,  p.  358. 
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all  other  persons.  Thus,  it  was  entirely  as  a  compromise,  and 
one,  too,  deemed  at  the  time  essential  to  the  formation  of  any 
federative  system,  that  this  provision  was  introduced  into  our  Con- 
stitution. 

But  though  such  was  its  character,  let  no  one  imagine  that  it 
was  permitted  to  pass,  in  silence,  that  body.  The  very  men  who 
finally  voted  for  it,  as  a  concession  necessary  or  expedient  to  be 
made,  still  declared,  in  the  most  stirring  words,  their  faith  in  its 
unrighteousness.  An  address  delivered  before  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.,  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
and  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  contains  this  remarkable  paragraph  : — 

"  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article, 
which  relates  to  the  apportionment  of  representation  and  direct  tax- 
ation, there  were  considerable  objections  made  to  it,  besides  the  great 
objection  of  inequality.  It  was  urged,  that  no  principle  could  justify 
taking  slaves  into  computation  in  apportioning  the  number  of  represent- 
atives a  State  should  have  in  the  Government ;  that  it  involved  the  ab- 
surdity of  increasing  the  power  of  a  State  in  making  laws  for  free  men 
in  proportion  as  that  State  violated  the  rights  of  freedom  ;  that  it  might 
be  proper  to  take  slaves  into  consideration  when  taxes  were  to  be  appor- 
tioned, because  it  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  slavery ;  but  to  take 
them  into  account  in  giving  representation,  tended  to  continue  that 
infamous  trafi&c  ;  that  slaves  could  not  be  taken  into  account  as  men,  or 
citizens,  because  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the 
States  which  adopted  or  continued  slavery.  If  they  were  to  be  taken 
into  account  as  property,  it  was  asked  what  peculiar  circumstance  should 
render  this  property  (of  all  others  the  most  odious  in  its  nature)  entitled 
to  the  high  privilege  of  conferring  consequence  and  power  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  its  possessors,  rather  than  any  other  property?  and  why 
slaves  should,  as  property,  be  taken  into  account  rather  than  horses, 
cattle,  mules,  or  any  other  species  ?  And  it  was  observed,  by  an  honorable 
member  from  Massachusetts,  that  he  considered  it  as  dishonorable  and 
humiliating  to  enter  into  compact  with  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States, 
as  it  would  with  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  Eastern."* 


*  Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

It  may  be  worthyof  remark,  in  this  connection,  as  illustrating  the  general 
truth  of  our  position,  that,  although  the  "member  from  Massachusetts'* 
opposed  so  strenuously  by  bis  speech  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  yet 
by  his  vote  he  supported  it.  The  principle  was  first  introduced  by  a  reso- 
lution moved  by  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  June  11,  1787.  Massa- 
chusetts voted  in  the  afl&rmative.  (^Ibid.,  vol.  i.  169.) 
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II.  With  regard  to  the  constitutional  proyision  that  ''  the  mi- 
gration or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now- 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
Congress  prior  to  1808" — the  second  reference,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  that  instrument  makes  to  slavery — there  are  several  things 
that  should  be  said,  (a)  It  did  not  preclude,  but  implied,  the 
right  of  the  States  severally  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 
in  their  own  domain,  (b)  It  did  not  prevent  Congress  at  any 
time  from  excluding  the  traffic  from  the  territories,  (c)  It  was 
a  virtual  concession  of  the  iniquity  of  the  trade ;  it  set  the  seal 
of  the  country's  reprobation  upon  it.  (d)  In  a  measure  it  fore- 
shadowed its  coming  end.  To  say  that  prior  to  1808  Congress 
shall  not  prohibit  in  any  State  the  slave-trade,  is  almost  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  after  that  it  may,  and,  in  all  probability,  will. 
It  was  a  sure  prophecy  of  its  destruction. 

Moreover,  from  the  history  of  the  Convention  we  learn  that  the 
introduction  of  this  provision  into  the  Constitution,  was  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  the  clashing  interests  of  commerce  and 
slavery.  When  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  reported, 
(August  6,  1187,)  it  contained  one  section,  (Article  YII.  Section 
4,)  which  entirely  forbade  Congress  at  any  time  from  prohibiting 
the  slave-trade,  and  another,  which  provided  (Article  YII.  Section 
6)  that  '*No  navigation  act  should  be  passed  without  the  assent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house."*  The  former 
of  these  sections  the  South  were  solicitous  to  retain ;  the  latter 
the  North  were  as  anxious  to  reject.  The  one  fostered  slavery, 
the  other  would  cripple  commerce.  The  result  that  was  finally 
reached  through  a  committee  appointed  "  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting interests,"  was  the  entire  omission  of  the  section  restricting 
navigation  acts,  and  the  amendment  of  that  which  related  to  the 
importation  of  slaves,  so  as  to  limit,  to  a  certain  specified  time, 
its  prohibition  by  Congress,  f  A  member  of  that  committee  thus 
speaks  of  its  deliberations :  "I  found  the  Eastern  States,  not- 
withstanding their  aversion  to  slaves,  very  willing-  to  indulge  the 
Southern  States,  at  least  with  a  temporary  liberty  to  prosecute 
the  slave-trade ;  provided  the  Southern  States  would,  in  their  turn, 
gratify  them  by  laying  no  restriction  on  navigation  acts ;  and 
after  a  very  little  while  the  committee,  by  a  great  majority,  agreed 
to  such  a  report."! 


*  Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  261.  X  Ibid.,  p.  373. 
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Bnt  it  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  that  this  report 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Convention.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly 
anything  in  the.  whole  history  of  that  body  more  worthy  of  remark 
than  the  bold  attacks  upon  slavery  which  were  made  in  connection 
with  that  discussion.  "  In  a  government  formed  pretendedly  on 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  its  preservation,  to  have  a  pro- 
vision, not  only  putting  it  out  of  its  power  at  once  to  restrain  and 
prevent  the  slave  trade,  but  even  encouraging  that  infamous  traffic, 
ought,"  it  was  contended,  "to  be  considered  as  a  solemn  mockery 
of,  and  insult  to  that  God  whose  protection  we  had  implored ;  and 
could  not  fail  to  hold  us  up  in  detestation,  and  render  us  contempt- 
ible to  every  true  friend  of  liberty  in  the  world."  *  *  "Slavery" 
was  alleged  to  be  "  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  republicanism, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported." *  *  It  was  likewise  urged  that  "national  crimes  can 
only  be,  and  frequently  are,  punished  in  this  world  by  national"' 
judgments,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade,  and  thus 
giving  it  a  national  sanction  and  encouragement,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  justly  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure  and  vengeance  of 
Him  who  is  equally  Lord  of  all,  and  who  views  with  equal  eye  the 
poor  African  slave  and  his  American  master."*  Nor  was  this 
opposition  confined  to  the  non-slaveholding  States.  The  vote  of 
Virginia  was  uniformly  against  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  ;f 
and  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  that  instrument  was  employed  as  an 
argument  for  its  rejection  before  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 
"You  will  perceive,  Sir,"  said  Luther  Martin,  in  the  address 
already  referred  to,  "  not  only  that  the  general  government  is  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  in  the  slave-trade  before  the  year  1808, 
but  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  it  shall 
afterwards  be  prohibited,  nor  any  security  that  such  prohibition  will 
ever  take  place  !  and  I  think  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
the  importation  of  slaves  is  permitted  until  the  year  1808,  it  will  not 
be  prohibited  afterwards.  At  this  time  we  do  not  generally  hold 
this  commerce  in  so  great  abhorrence  as  we  have  done.  When 
our  liberties  were  at  stake,  we  warmly  felt  for  the  common  rights 
of  men.  The  danger  being  thought  to  be  past  which  threatened 
ourselves,  we  are  daily  growing  more  insensible  to  those  rights. ";[ 

*  Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i.  pp.  373,  374. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  374,  375. 
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III.  Of  that  provision  of  the  CoDstitution  which  relates  to  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  the  question  has  been  much  agitated, 
whether  its  intent  was  to  clothe  Congress  with  the  power  of  legis- 
lating in  respect  to  the  surrender  of  such  persons,  or  whether  it  was 
intended  to  leave  it  to  the  several  States  to  provide  a  mode  for  the 
investigation  of  such  claims,  and,  if  found  for  the  claimants,  to  de- 
liver up  to  them  the  fugitives.  That  regarding  alone  the  letter  of 
the  provision,  it  is,  at  least,  susceptible  of  this  latter  interpretation, 
few,  we  suppose,  would  deny.  It  was  thus  that  Daniel  Webster, 
the  greatest  Constitutional  lawyer  of  his  age,  if  not  of  our  country, 
understood  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Convention  certainly  favors  such  interpretation.  Al- 
though, then,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  set  this 
question,  legally,  at  rest,  by  deciding  that  the  power  of  legislating 
with  respect  to  fugitive  slaves  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Federal 
government;*  and  though  that  government  has,  in  accordance 
with  this  decision,  frequently  legislated  upon  the  subject,  yet  for 
no  one  of  these  acts,  whatever  may  be  their  character,  can  the  Con- 
stitution be  certainly  held  responsible.  No  one  can  positively 
aflSrm  that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  ever  designed  to  confer 
such  authority.  All  for  which  it  can  properly  be  held  responsible 
is  the  simple  fact  of  the  return  to  bondage  of  those  who  may  have 
escaped  from  it.  And  if  free  and  slave  States  are  in  any  way  to 
confederate,  is  not  such  a  provision  essential  ?  Where  the  territory 
of  freedom  is  continuous  to  that  of  slavery,  can  the  line  of  demar- 
kation  be  preserved  distinct,  save  by  some  arrangement  that  will 
prevent  liberty  from  being  secured  by  its  simple  passage  ?  The 
injustice  of  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  in  States  confederated 
under  one  government,  lies  not  in  the  fact  of  the  rendition,  for 
which  the  Constitution  alone  provides,  but  in  the  mode  by  which 
that  end  is  secured,  by  special  legislative  enactments. 

And  a  similar  an ti -slavery  policy  can  easily  be  traced  through 
the  first  sessions  of  our  Federal  Congress.  Men  utterly  ignore  the 
early  history  of  our  national  government,  who  suppose  that  its 
power  was  employed  in  conserving,  and  upholding  slavery.  The 
very  reverse  was  true.  Many  solemn  acts  of  legislation,  sanctioned 
by  every  branch  of  our  national  administration,  were  passed,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  restricting,  limiting,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroying this  institution.     The  fathers  of  our  republic  were  per- 

*  16  Peters,  pp.  539,  622. 
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sistent  in  their  efforts  to  curtail,  and  finally  to  destroy  the  slave- 
trade.  They  sought  entirely  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of  this  evil,  to 
cut  off  the  source  of  its  supply,  and  thus,  in  time,  to  secure  liberty 
to  the  whole  land.  Let  us  verify  this  assertion  by  a  brief  record 
of  facts. 

Two  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  Federal  Constitution  by 
Conventions  of  the  several  States,  Congress  prohibited  the  for- 
eign slave-trade.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1194,  an  act  was  passed, 
declaring  that  ''  no  citizen  or  resident  of  the  country  should  build, 
equip,  or  send  out  any  ship  or  vessel  to  any  foreign  country  to  pro- 
cure the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  to  transport  them  to  sluj  foreign 
place  or  port  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  as  slaves."  And  the  pen- 
alty annexed  to  this  statute  was  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel,  and 
a  fine  of  $200  for  each  person  so  taken  or  sold.  And  here,  it  is 
well  to  remark,  that  this  act  was  passed  thirteen  years  before  a 
similar  policy  was  established  by  the  English  government.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  being  constrained  by  the  sentiment  of  other 
nations  to  assume  this  position,  it  was  in  advance  of  that  senti- 
ment, and  tended  to  create  it.  We  were  not  here  the  slow  imita- 
tors of  others,  but  rather  the  noble  exemplar,  that  they  have  tardily 
followed. 

And,  that  this  act  might  be  still  more  effectual  in  the  destruction 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  it  was,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  supple- 
mented by  another,  which  declared  "  that  no  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  should  own,  or  have  any  right  of  property  in  any 
ship  or  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  anywhere  upon  the  sea, 
no  matter  from  what  place  or  port  it  might  sail."  This  act  was  also 
enforced  by  new  and  more  severe  penalties.  "  It  prohibited  any  sailor 
from  serving  on  board  of  a  slaver,  and  authorized  our  commissioned 
vessels  to  seize  any  ship  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  bring  her  into 
port  for  condemnation." 

Nor  was  it  the  foreign  slave-trade  alone  that  our  national  Con- 
gress in  its  earlier  sessions  sought  to  destroy.  Unable,  as  we  have 
seen,  prior  to  1808,  by  a  special  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to 
prohibit  ''  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,"  it  yet  had  the 
right  of  such  a  prohibition  with  reference  to  the  Territories^  and 
did  not  scruple,  in  some  instances,  to  exercise  it.  On  the  tth  of 
April,  1198,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  the  tth  sec- 
tion of  which  provides  **  That  after  the  establishment  of  the  afore- 
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said  government  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
import  or  bring  into  the  said  Mississippi  Territory,  from  any  port 
or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  to  be 
imported  *  *  any  slave  or  slaves,  and  that  every  person  so 
offending  *  *  shall  forfeit  *  *  for  each  slave  so  imported 
*  *  the  sum  of  $300  *  *  and  that  every  slave  so  imported 
shall  thereupon  become  entitled  to,  and  receive  his  or  her  free- 
dom."* And  the  provision  of  a  similar  nature,  incorporated  into 
the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  March  26th,  1804,  entitled  "An  Act 
erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories,  and  providing  for  the  tem- 
porary government  thereof,''  is  still  more  hostile  to  slavery.  It 
prohibits  the  introduction  into  Louisiana  Territory  "from  any 
port  or  place  within,^^  as  well  as  without  "the  limits  of  the  Uoited 
States  *  *  any  slave  or  slaves  which  had  been  imported  since 
the  first  of  May,  1798,  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  should  be  imported  thereafter.''  And 
contains,  in  addition,  this  provision,  "And  no  slave  or  slaves  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  be  introduced  into  said  territory,  except  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  removing  into  said  territory /or  actual 
settlement,  and  being  at  the  time  of  such  removal  bona  fide  owner 
of  such  slave  or  slaves ;  and  every  slave  imported  or  brought  into 
the  said  territory,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
thereupon  be  entitled  to  and  receive  his  freedom. "f 

But  these  attempts  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  abroad,  and  to 
curtail  it  at  home,  were  only  preliminary  to  its  entire  prohibition  ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  that  was  decreed  at  the  very  ear- 
liest day  on  which  Congress  had  the  power.  On  the  second  of 
March,  1807,  it  was  enacted  "  that  from  and  after  January  1, 1808, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  or  bring  into  the  United  StatCvS,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place,  or  country, 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  held  to 
service  and  labor."  The  penalty  incurred  for  a  violation  of  this 
statute  was  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel,  and  a  fine  of  $20,000  each 
against  the  parties  engaged,  their  aiders  and  abettors.  To  enforce 
it,  the  President  was  also  empowered  to  employ  the  naval  forces  of 
the  nation. 

By  a  subsequent  act  this  penalty  was  increased.  Imprisonment 
was  added  to  fines,  and  the  forfeiture  of  property.    On  the  20th  of 

*  Acts  of  the  2d  Session  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  ch.  46. 
t  2  Story's  Laws,  p.  937. 
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April,  1818,  Congress  passed  a  statute  providing  that  all  persons 
convicted  of  being  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  should 
"be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  nor  less  than 
three  years."  And  finally,  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  policy,  so 
persistently  pursued  through  a  long  course  of  years,  Congress,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1820,  declared  the  slave-trade,  and  the  act  of  de- 
taining negroes  or  mulattoes,  with  intent  to  make  them  slaves,  to 
be  piracy,  and  provided  that  any  person  whatever  who  should 
engage  in  the  trade,  or  assist  in  detaining  such  persons,  with  the 
intent  to  make  them  slaves,  should  be  adjudged  a  pirate^  and  as 
such  shall  suffer  death. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  last  point  in  the  history  of  American 
Slavery  that  we  propose  in  this  article  to  notice.  Its  defenders 
are  entirely  of  modern  times.  The  idea  that  the  involuntary 
servitude  of  reasonable  beings,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
was  indefensibly  wrong,  was,  until  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  almost  universal  j  and  in  respect  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  servitude  here,  it  was,  until  the  time  just  mentioned, 
everywhere  spoken  of  as  a  great  moral  and  political  evil. 

In  confirmation  of  this  position,  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  the 
whole  series  of  facts  just  detailed;  for  surely  men  who,  by  legis- 
lative enactments  continued  for  a  long  course  of  years,  sought  to 
limit,  curtail,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery, 
could  not  have  regarded  it,  as  either  morally  right  or  politically 
expedient.  We  are  not  wont  to  dry  up  a  fountain,  when  we  be- 
lieve that  the  streams  which  issue  from  it,  flow  out  in  blessings  to 
the  world;  nor  do  we  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  a  tree  whose  fruit 
we  know  to  be  pleasant  and  healthful.  If  men  believed  that  the 
introduction  of  a  single  slave  into  this  land  was  a  crime  against 
humanity,  worthy  of  death,  and  if  they  were  ready  to  embody  that 
faith  in  a  positive  statute,  how  could  they  regard  as  innocent  his 
continuance  in  bondage,  and  the  entail  of  servitude  upon  his  latest 
posterity?  The  importation  into  this  country  of  Africans,  as 
slaves,  a  wrong,  so  deep  that  blood  alone  could  atone  for  it,  the 
wrong  of  holding  them  hopelessly  and  forever  in  that  relation  is, 
from  the  premise,  we  contend,  a  logical  conclusion.  True,  a  wise 
expediency  and  a  due  regard  to  Christ's  great  law  of  love,  may 
not  demand  their  immediate  enfi^anchisement.  Strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  and  savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  such  a 
course  might  only  deepen  the  wrong  that  they  have  already  suf- 
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fered.  With  the  intent  of  preparing  them  for  freedom,  its  enjoy- 
ment might  rightfully  he  temporarily  denied  them. 

Precisely  this  was  the  view  of  American  slavery  that,  until  quite 
recently,  was  universally  cherished  in  this  land.  Those  honored  men 
of  our  nation  who  stood  up,  as  we  have  seen,  so  boldly  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  slave-trade,  who  branded  it  as  inhuman  and  infamous, 
who  first  fined,  and  then  imprisoned,  and  then  pronounced  as  worthy 
of  death,  all  who  were  in  any  way  engaged  in  it,  were  not  so  illog- 
ical as  to  fail  to  see  the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  their  acts.  No  1 
They  saw  it,  and  meant  that  the  world  should  see  it.  Their  severe 
condemnation  of  the  slave-trade,  and  their  persistent  efforts  to  de- 
stroy it,  was  the  purposed  avowal  of  their  faith,  that  every  system 
of  involuntary  servitude  that  was  not  designed  to  ultimate  in  uni- 
versal freedom,  and  that  was  not  conducted  so  as  certainly  to  secure 
this  end,  was  indefensibly  wrong. 

But  it  is  not  upon  any  inference  alone,  however  logical,  that  we 
rest  our  position.  The  frequent  introduction  of  slavery,  as  a  topic 
of  earnest  discussion,  in  our  National  Congress,  was  one  of  the 
unavoidable  results  of  its  existence.  The  feature  of  society  that 
distinguished  one  portion  of  our  Union  from  the  other,  and  that 
caused  the  interests  of  one  section  to  conflict  with  those  of  the 
other,  there  was  in  fact  scarcely  a  single  question  of  national  policy^ 
that  was  not  in  some  measure  complicated  with  it,  and  that  conse- 
quently did  not  involve  its  consideration.  And  surely  if,  in  any 
place,  and  under  any  circumstances,  slavery  would  find  valiant 
defenders,  here  is  the  place  and  the  occasion.  Men,  we  know,  in 
the  heat  of  debate  and  under  the  irritation  of  opposing  sentiments, 
often  go  much  further  in  the  statement  of  their  own,  than  their 
cooler  judgment  would  allow.  In  reading,  then,  the  discussions 
of  slavery  that  were  had  in  the  early  sessions  of  our  National  Con- 
gress, how  natural  the  expectation  that  we  would  find  there ^  if 
anywhere,  this  institution,  in  its  righteousness  and  humanity, 
stoutly  defended.  But  it  is  not  so.  Southern  statesmen,  in  those 
days,  were  indeed  often  earnest  in  the  maintenance  of  those  rights 
which  they  supposed  the  Constitution  secured  to  their  peculiar 
institution,  but  seldom  if  ever,  did  they  boldly  avow  it  to  be  in 
itself  just  and  humane.  Their  more  general  policy  was  frankly  to 
acknowledge  slavery  as  an  evil,  for  the  present  to  be  borne  pa- 
tiently and  kindly,  but  in  the  future  to  be,  in  some  way  unseen  by 
them  J  forever  abolished. 

From  the  many  illustrations  of  this  truth  which  might  be  given 
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we  will  select  two,  not  because  they  are  any  more  striking  than 
many  others,  but  because  they  are  in  time  the  nearest  that  we  can 
discover  to  that  most  lamentable  change  of  sentiment  which  on 
this  subject  has  recently  taken  place. 

One  of  the  most  earnest,  protracted,  and  exciting  debates  that 
ever  took  place  in  our  National  Congress,  was  in  connection  with 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  into  the  Federal  Union. 
Commencing  as  early  as  April,  1818,  it  was  continued  until  the 
commencement  of  1821,  and  was  oftentimes  conducted  with  so 
much  acrimony  and  sectional  jealousy,  as  to  threaten  the  very  sta- 
bility of  the  government.  Jefferson,  the  sun  of  whose  life  was  then 
near  its  setting,  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  frequently  expressed  his 
fear  that  that  union  of  States,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  form, 
was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  And,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
what  is  usually  called  the  "Missouri  Compromise,''  we  can  hardly 
see  how  such  a  catastrophe  could  have  been  avoided.  By  that  act 
mutual  concessions  were  made ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  which  party 
was  really  the  gainer.  Missouri,  admitted  as  a  slaveholding  State 
into  the  Union,  slavery  was,  on  the  other  hand,  forever  prohibited 
from  an  extent  of  territory  larger  than  the  area  of  all  the  Atlantic 
Slave  States  put  together.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
contemporaneous  with  this  act,  was  the  admission  of  Maine  as  a 
free  State,  and  also  that  treaty  which,  in  acquiring  Florida,  ceded 
Texas,  the  largest  possession  of  the  United  States  south  of  the 
proposed  line,  to  Spain.  Mr.  Benton  is  doubtless  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  this  ** compromise"  was  "all  clear  gain  to  the  anti- 
slavery  side  of  the  question;"*  or,  again,  that  "it  yielded  forever 
to  the  free  States  the  absolute  predominance  in  the  Union. "f  But 
no  less  in  error  we  think,  are  those  who,  on  the  other  side,  regard 
it  as  a  signal  triumph  of  slavery  over  freedom.  It  was  emphat- 
ically a  "compromise." 

But  what  in  this  protracted  and  earnest  discussion  most  con- 
cerns us  here  to  notice,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  defense 
of  slavery,  either  upon  moral  or  political  grounds.  The  men  who 
so  persistently  demanded  that  no  restrictions  should  be  put  upon 
slavery  in  Missouri,  founded  their  argument  almost  entirely  upon 
those  rights  which  the  Constitution  secured  to  the  separate  States. 


*  Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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They  did  not  contend  that  slavery  should  be  extended  because  it 
was  a  good  institution,  approved  of  God,  and  fraught  with  bless- 
ings to  society.  The  very  reverse  was  true.  They  acknowledged 
it  as  an  evil,  apologized  for  its  existence  in  their  midst,  condemned 
the  whole  system  as  essentially  unrighteous,  and  expressed  their 
confident  hope  that  the  institution  would  in  time  be  entirely  re- 
moved from  our  land.  How  remarkable  this  fact !  That  no  one 
may  be  skeptical  as  to  its  truthfulness,  let  us  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  several  of  the  memorable  speeches  that  were  then  made. 
''Sir!  I  envy,"  said  John  Randolph,  ''neither  the  head  nor  the 
heart  of  any  man  from  the  North  who  rises  here  to  defend  slavery." 
"Slavery  was  an  evil,'''  said  Senator  Elliott,  of  Georgia,  found  in 
this  country  at  the  formation  of  the  present  government,  and  it 
W2is  tolerated,  only  because  it  could  not  be  remedied."*  "Gen- 
tlemen tell  us,"  said  Mr,  Lowrie,  of  Pennsylvania,  "that  slavery  is 
an  evil,  and  that  they  lament  its  existence,  and  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  evil  to  the  peace- 
ful regions  west  of  the  Mississippi. "f  "Many  of  those  who  have 
opposed  this  amendment,"  said  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania — 
that  is,  the  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  from  Missouri — "have 
agreed  with  us  in  characterizing  slavery  as  an  evil  and  a  curse,  in 
language  stronger  than  we  should  perhaps  be  at  liberty  to  use."{ 
A  writer  in  Niles' Register  for  March  1 1, 1820,  reviewing  the  whole 
debate  on  this  subject,  says :  "  Few,  if  any,  are  bold  enough  to  advo- 
cate the  practice  of  slavery  as  being  right  in  itself,  or  dare  to  justify 
it,  except  on  the  plea  of  necessity."  Indeed,  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  cele- 
brated speech  near  the  close  of  this  discussion,  ventured  to  rebuke 
his  Southern  brethren  for  conceding  so  frankly  the  unrighteousness 
of  slavery,  characterizing  it  as  an  "unnecessary  concession."  Nor 
should  we  here  fail  to  mention,  as  illustrating  still  further  how 
almost  universally  prevalent  anti-slavery  sentiments  then  were,  the 
fact,  that  in  connection  with  this  great  debate,  the  legislatures  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  all  unanimously  ipas^ed 
resolutions,  not  only  objecting  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slaveholding  State  into  the  Union,  but  objecting  hereafter  to  the 
admission  of  any  territory  as  a  State,  without  making  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  admission.  § 


*  Niles'  Register,  vol.  xvii.  p.  408.  f  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  415. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  382.  §  Political  Text-Book,  p.  60. 
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The  other  Congressional  debate  that  I  have  selected  as  illus- 
trating this  truth,  occurred  in  the  Senate  about  nine  years  after 
the  one  we  have  just  noticed,  and  has  been  made  especially  memo- 
rable by  the  well-known  reply  of  Webster  to  Hayne.  The  discus- 
sion did  not  in  itself  involve  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  arose  upon 
a  motion  to  limit  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  but  as  this  natu- 
rally led  to  some  comparison  between  the  growth  of  free  and  slave 
territory,  a  debate  upon  the  whole  subject  soon  followed ;  and,  for 
many  reasons,  the  discussion  was  one  peculiarly  irritating  to  the 
South.  It  came  upon  them  unexpectedly ;  was  not  really  germain  to 
the  subject ;  seemed  to  be  introduced  for  the  very  purpose  of  provok- 
ing reply  and  stirring  up  anger ;  and  contained  many  incontrovertible 
facts,  that  were  most  damaging  to  slavery.  Thus,  comparing  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  Mr.  Webster  attributed  the  superior  improvement 
and  population  of  the  latter,  to  its  exemption  from  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  with  this  as  an  example,  generalized,  to  what  must 
always  be  the  effect  in  any  State,  of  its  permission  or  prohibition. 
In  reply,  the  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  though  they  both  resented, 
with  warmth,  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Slave  States,  this  disadvan- 
tageous comparison,  they  still  essayed  no  defense  of  slavery,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  fully  and  freely  admitted  it  to  be  a  great  evil. 
The  spirit  of  their  speeches  was,  in  this  regard,  precisely  like 
that  which  characterized — as  we  have  already  seen — the  debate 
on  the  Missouri  controversy.  We  extract  a  few  sentences  from 
one  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Benton,  which  will  not  only  confirm 
our  present  position,  but  throw  light  upon  others  that  we  have 
previously  in  this  article  considered.  Addressing  himself  to  the 
North,  and  declaring  his  purpose  ''to  disabuse  them  of  some  erro- 
neous impressions,"  Mr.  Benton  remarks: — 

"  To  them  I  can  truly  say  that  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  has  but  few 
advocates  or  defenders  in  the  slaveholding  States,  and  that  slavery  as 
it  is,  an  hereditary  institution  descended  upon  us  from  our  ancestors, 
would  have  fewer  advocates  among  us  than  it  has,  if  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  would  only  let  us  alone.  *  *  The  views 
of  leading  men  in  the  North  and  the  South  were  indisputahly  the  same 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  government.  Of  this  our  legislative  history 
contains  the  highest  proof.  The  foreign  slave-trade  was  prohibited  in 
Virginia  as  soon  as  the  Revolution  began.  It  was  one  of  her  first  acts 
of  sovereignty.  In  the  convention  of  that  State  which  adopted  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  it  was  an  objection  to  that  instrument  that  it  tolerated 
the  African  slave-trade  for  twenty  years.    Nothing  that  has  appeared 
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since  has  surpassed  the  indignant  denunciations  of  this  traffic  by  Patrick 
Henry,  George  Mason,  and  others  in  that  convention."* 

But  from  this  view  of  what,  until  quite  recently,  was  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  this  country,  as  evinced  by  the  spirit  of  our 
Congressional  debates,  let  us  now  for  one  moment  turn  to  observe 
the  same  fact  as  illustrated  by  the  deliverances  of  different  religious 
bodies. 

Slavery,  a  moral  question,  and  having  so  many  points  of 
practical  contact  with  the  Church,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
the  supposition  that  it  would  oftentimes  find  its  way  into  the 
Churches  highest  convocations,  and  constrain  from  them  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  its  true  character.  And  though  these 
deliverances  do  not  certainly  indicate  the  general  sentiment  that 
might  at  the  time  prevail,  yet  are  they  the  true  exponents  of  the 
Church's  feeling,  and  with  this  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  most 
good  men  agreed.  What,  then,  has  the  Church  of  Christ  in  former 
times  said  of  this  institution  ?  What  opinion  of  its  moral  charac- 
ter has  she  solemnly  promulgated  ?  We  well  know  that  now,  and 
for  some  years  past,  large  bodies  of  professed  Christians  in  this 
land,  have  given  to  slavery  their  unqualified  approval.  They  have 
pronounced  their  solemn  benediction  upon  it.  They  have  dared 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  divine  institution,  fraught  with  blessings  to  both 
of  the  parties  between  whom  it  subsists,  and  destined  to  continue 
until  the  latest  generation.  How  startling  the  contrast  between 
these  deliverances  of  the  modern  Church,  and  those  in  which  our 
fathers  and  theirs  once  all  together  united  !  The  following  minute 
was  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1784:— 

**  Every  member  in  our  Society  who  has  slaves  in  those  States  where 
the  law  will  admit  of  freeing  them,  shall,  after  notice  given  him  by  the 
preacher,  set  them  free  within  twelve  months,  (except  in  Virginia, 
and  there  within  two  years,)  at  specified  periods,  according  to  age. 
Every  person  concerned  who  will  not  comply  with  these  rules,  shall 
have  liberty  to  withdraw  within  twelve  months  after  the  notice  is  given, 
otherwise  to  be  excluded.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall  in  future  be 
admitted  into  the  Society  until  he  previously  comply  with  these  rules 
respecting  slavery."! 

And  though  at  a  subsequent  Conference  these  regulations  were 


*  Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
f  Lee's  History  of  the  Methodists. 
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suspended,  yet  in  1^97  this  paragraph  was  added  to  the  Discipline 
of  that  denomination : — 

"The  preachers  and  other  members  of  our  Society  are  requested  to 
consider  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  with  deep  attention,  and  that  they 
impart  to  the  General  Conference,  through  the  medium  of  the  Yearly 
Conference,  or  otherwise,  any  important  thoughts  on  the  subject,  that 
the  Conference  may  have  full  light,  in  order  to  take  further  steps  toward 
eradicating  this  enormous  evil  from  that  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  God  with  which  they  are  connected."* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Baptists  of  Yir- 
ginia,  in  1^89,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: — 

"Kesolved,  That  slavery  is  a  violent  deprivation  of  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  inconsistent  with  republican  government,  and  therefore  we 
recommend  it  to  our  brethren  to  make  use  of  every  measure  to  extir- 
pate this  horrid  evil  from  the  land,  and  pray  Almighty  God  that  oar 
honorable  legislature  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  proclaim  this  great 
jubilee,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  good  policy."! 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  early  as  1T8T, 
recommended  ''in  the  warmest  terms  to  every  member  of  that 
body,  and  to  all  the  churches  and  families  under  their  care,  to  do 
everything  in  their  power,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  civil  society, 
to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  instruction  of  negroes, 
whether  bond  or  free  ;"  and  four  years  after  the  organization  of 
the  first  General  Assembly,  (1193,)  that  body  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  this  action,  by  ordering  that  it  be  published  in  their 
minutes.  J  Two  years  later  than  this  (1T95)  the  General  Assem- 
bly assured  "  all  the  churches  under  their  care  that  they  viewed 
with  the  deepest  concern  any  vestiges  of  slavery  which  may  exist 
in  this  country  ;''§  and  subsequently  (1815)  *'  expressed  their  regret 
that  the  slavery  of  Africans  and  their  descendants  still  continues  in 
so  many  places,  and  even  among  those  within  the  bounds  of  the 
church."|[  In  1818,  the  same  body  "having  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  subject  of  slavery,"  thus  "  make  known  their"  tJNANiMOUS 
** sentiments  upon  it  to  the  churches  and  people  under  their  care."- 

"  We  consider  the  voluntary  enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human  race 
by  another  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of 

*  Benezet,  Views  of  Slavery,  p.  102.  f  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

i  Assembly's  Digest,  p.  268.  g  Ibid.,  p.  269. 

jl  Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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human  nature,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  which  requires 
us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  as  totally  unreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoin  that  'All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.'  ^  *  *  We  rejoice  that  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  com- 
menced as  early  as  any  other  in  this  country  the  good  work  of  endeavor- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  and  that  in  the  same  work  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  ever  since  been,  and  now  are  among  the  most  active,  vigorous, 
and  efficient  laborers.  *  *  *  We  earnestly  exhort  them  to  continue, 
and,  if  possible,  to  increase  their  exertion,  to  effect  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery."* 

Nor  were  these  solemn  denunciations  of  the  sin  of  slavery  con- 
fined to  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  church,  where,  it  might  be 
said,  that  Northern  influence  prevailed.  The  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
in  1835,  appointed  a  committee  "to  digest  and  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  our  slaves,  and  for  their 
future  emancipation,^^  and  in  their  report,  adopted  the  year  fol- 
lowing, such  declarations  as  these  occur : — 

"  We  all  admit  that  the  system  of  slavery,  which  exists  among  us,  is 
not  right.f  *  *  Without  any  crime  on  the  part  of  its  unfortunate 
subjects,  they  are  deprived  for  life,  and  their  posterity  after  them,  of  the 
right  to  property,  of  the  right  to  liberty,  of  the  right  to  personal  security. 
These  odious  features  are  not  the  excrescences  upon  the  system,  they  are 
the  system  itself;  they  are  its  essential  constituent  parts.  And  can  any 
man  believe  that  any  such  a  thing  as  this  is  not  sinful,  that  it  is  not  hated 
by  God,  and  ought  not  to  be  abhorred  and  abolished  by  man  ?I  *  *  * 
This  work  must  be  done,  or  wrath  will  come  upon  us.  The  groans  of 
millions  do  not  rise  forever  unheeded  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 
The  hour  of  doom  must  soon  arrive,  the  storm  must  soon  gather,  the  bolt 
of  destruction  must  soon  be  hurled,  and  the  guilty  must  soon  be  dashed 
in  pieces.  The  voice  of  history  and  the  voice  of  inspiration  both  warn  us 
that  the  catastrophe  must  come,  unless  averted  by  repentance. "§ 

Such,  then,  until  quite  recently,  was  public  opinion  in  this 
country  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  manifested,  in  the  spirit  of 
our  Congressional  debates,  and  in  the  deliverances  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Indeed,  a  distinguished  jurist,  whose  researches  upon  this 
subject  entitle  his  opinion  to  peculiar  weight,  says,  "About  the  year 

*  Assembly's  Digest,  pp.  272,  273. 
f  Enormity  of  the  Slave-trade,  p.  76. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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1830,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  among 
men  of  the  least  political  repute,  it  was  announced  by  a  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  eminently 
useful  and  beneficent."* 

Should  there  be  any  exception  to  this  remark,  many  things, 
which  we  need  not  here  stop  particularly  to  mention,  would 
point  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  distinguished  senator  of  the  same 
State.  The  '*  Magnus  Apollo"  of  slavery  in  these  later  days, 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  as  anything  else  than  its  stout  de- 
fender. And  yet  so  it  was.  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  always  think 
that  American  slavery  was  a  benign  institution,  and  that  it  should 
be  perpetuated  in  this  land.  He  was  a  convert,  like  all  his  other 
brethren  at  the  South,  to  a  new  doctrine  on  this  subject.  Of  this 
fact,  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Senate,  in  1838,  contains  almost  a 
confession:  "  Many,"  he  says,  "in  the  South  once  believed  that 
slavery  was  a  moral  and  political  evil,  but  that  folly  and  delusion 
are  gone.  We  now  see  it  in  its  true  light,  and  regard  it  as  the 
most  safe  and  stable  basis  for  free  institutions."  A  member  of 
President  Monroe's  cabinet,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
proposed,  Mr.  Calhoun  also  gave  to  that  measure  his  cordial  appro- 
bation ;f  and  as  late  as  1837  declared  in  the  Senate  ''that  it  was 
due  to  candor  to  say  that  his  impressions  were  in  its  favor. "| 

A  recent  writer  thus  reports  a  conversation  that  this  distinguished 
Southerner  had,  "  more  than  twenty  years  ago,"  with  "  a  philo- 
sophic observer,  never  absorbed  in  politics,  and  who  visited  Wash- 
ington as  a  young  man  with  good  introductions,  after  his  return 
from  a  long  tour  of  observation  in  Europe." 

'*  Sir,  people  believe  that  I  am  an  unqualified  advocate  of  slavery — 
that  I  hold  the  institution  to  be  permanent  and  just.  This,  sir,  is  an 
error,  I  have  no  faith  in  slavery  as  &>  permanent  institution,  nor  as  a 
true  one.  I  believe  it  to  be  but  temporary,  it  serves  a  present  purpose ; 
it  is  very  important  to  maintain  it  while  it  serves  this  purpose,  and  for 
this  reason  I  defend  and  uphold  it ;  but  I  am  no  believer  in,  no  advocate 
of  slavery  in  itself;  it  is  an  institution  which  is  destined  to  come  to  an 
end  and  disappear,  like  so  many  others,  after  having  fulfilled  its  mis- 


*  Stroud's  Laws  of  Slavery,  Preface  to  Second  Edition,  p.  6. 
I  Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  U.  S.  Senate,  vol.  i.  p.  744. 
i  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
I  Independent,  December  25th,  1862. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  fact  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  in  the  highest  degree  pertinent  to  the 
point  we  are  now  illustrating,  that  recently  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  though  no  public  announcement  of 
it  may  have  ever,  before  this,  been  made,  yet  of  its  truthfulness 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  North,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1821  or  1822,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  frequently  in  the  society  of 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  The  acquaintance  that  had  for 
many  years  existed  between  the  two  men,  invited  in  their  interviews 
the  fullest  and  frankest  expressions  of  opinion,  and  this  was  doubt- 
less still  further  promoted  by  their  entire  diversity  of  pursuits. 
The  theme  that  engrossed  a  large  part  of  their  conversation  was 
naturally  the  institution  of  American  slavery,  for  in  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  slaveholding  State  into  the  Union,  we  had  just 
as  a  nation  came  through  our  first  great  struggle  on  that  subject. 
In  everything,  however,  that  was  said  upon  this  theme,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn attempted  no  defense  of  the  system,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  to  be  a  great  evil,  both  morally  and 
politically.  At  these  declarations  the  divine  expressed  surprise, 
and  urged  that  the  distinguished  Southerner,  as  he  was  certainly 
greatly  misunderstood  on  this  subject,  should  give  to  them  some 
public  expression.  And  as  a  definite  mode,  he  suggested  the  prep- 
aration by  him  of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  either  gradual 
or  immediate,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  property  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  seat  of  our  national  government,  the  divine 
pressed  upon  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  desirableness  of  its  being  entirely 
unpolluted  by  the  touch  of  slavery.  At  first  the  argument  seemed 
to  be  little  heeded,  but  at  length,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
measure  should  be  entirely  a  Southern  one,  come  from  the  Soath, 
and  receive  its  advocacy,  Mr.  Calhoun  consented  to  prepare  such 
a  bill,  and  arranged  with  his  friend  to  visit  Washington,  whenever 
he  should  inform  him  that  the  details  of  the  measure  had  been  pre- 
pared. Nor  was  the  promise  forgotten.  In  the  winter  following 
these  interviews,  Mr.  Calhoun  summoned  his  friend  to  the  capitol, 
informing  him  of  his  readiness  to  proceed  with  the  proposed 
measure.  The  divine  immediately  complied  with  the  invitation.  He 
went  to  Washington,  saw  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  his  request,  solicited 
two  prominent  Northern  politicians  to  give  to  the  proposed  measure 
their  influence  ;  and  was,  as  he  supposed,  on  the  very  eve  of  suc- 
cess, when  suddenly  the  distinguished  Southerner  refused  to  take 
another  step  in  the  matter,  alleging  as  his  reason  the  violent  anti- 
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slavery  feeling,  that  was  then  just  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in 
some  portions  of  New  England.* 

But  from  this  view  of  the  opposition  to  slavery,  that  was  once 
almost  universal  in  this  land,  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn,  to  in- 
quire, for  a  moment,  into  the  causes  of  that  strange  and  marvelous 
change  of  sentiment  that  has,  on  this  subject,  recently  taken  place. 
For  whatever  may,  in  our  early  history,  have  been  public  opinion 
on  this  great  question,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  there  are  few  now, 
at  the  South,  at  least,  who  condemn  this  institution.  Among 
Southern  statesmen  we  look  in  vain  for  the  men,  who,  in  their  views 
of  slavery,  sympathize  with  Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  or  of  any  of  the  other  fathers  of  our  republic ;  and  we 
know  of  no  prominent  divine  at  the  South,  who  would  now  vote  for 
such  a  deliverance  upon  this  subject,  as  was  the  unanimous  utter- 
ance of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1818. 
Upon  this  great  moral  question,  millions  of  people  have,  in  thirty 
years,  or  a  little  more,  radically  changed  their  sentiments.  In  this 
age  of  progress  in  art,  education,  and  religion,  we  have  beheld  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  whole  States,  converted  from  the  opponents 
of  involuntary  servitude,  into  its  stoutest  defenders.  Toward  the 
great  idea  of  universal  liberty  and  equality,  the  race  at  large  has, 
for  the  last  half  century,  been  steadily  advancing.  In  the  old 
world  these  principles  battling  with  oppression  has,  from  many 
of  its  seats  of  power,  hurled  it  into  the  dust.  Even  in  Russia 
serfdom  has  been  abolished.  It  is  in  enlightened  and  Christian 
America  alone,  that  the  moral  tone  of  society  seems,  in  this  respect, 
to  have  been  lowered,  that  the  public  conscience  has  deteriorated, 
and  that  men  have  gone  back,  in  their  ideas  of  human  rights,  to 
barbaric  ages. 

But  how  was  this  sad  change  effected  ?  What  were  the  influ- 
ences most  potent  in  producing  it  ? 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  public 
will  be  slow  to  believe  such  a  statement  as  this.  We  are  all  justly  incred- 
ulous with  reference  to  any  alleged  fact,  in  the  history  of  a  public  man,  that 
mnew,  and  in  opposition  to  the  generally  received  estimate  of  his  opinions.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  definitely  to  state  the  authority  upon  which  the  above 
statement  is  made.  The  facts  were  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  the  ''distin- 
guished divine"  himself,  in  conversation  some  years  since.  They  are,  like- 
wise, contained  in  a  letter,  written  at  his  dictation,  and  dated , 

October  6th,  1862.  In  this  letter  permission  is  given  to  the  author  to  pub- 
lish these  facts.  He  regrets  that  he  has  not  the  liberty  of  adding  the  name 
of  the  eminent  divine. 
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By  many  the  whole  problem  is  supposed  to  be  solved,  by  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  the  intemperate,  and,  oftentimes,  uncharitable  discussion 
of  this  subject  at  the  North.  From  the  opponents  of  slavery,  the 
whole  South  became  its  friends,  we  are  told,  because  men,  who  had 
no  personal  contact  with,  or  interest  in  this  institution,  indeed,  who 
lived  hundreds  of  miles  from  it,  violently  condemned  it;  wrote  un- 
kindly and  hastily  about  it ;  petitioned  Congress  either  to  abolish  it, 
or  to  prevent  its  extension ;  sought  to  bring  odium  upon  all  who  were 
in  any  way  engaged  in  it ;  and  finally  endeavored  even  to  excite  to 
a  bloody  insurrection  those  who  were  in  bondage.  Had  these  men 
attended  to  their  own  concerns,  had  the  Northern  press  and  pulpit 
been  silent  on  this  subject,  or  had  their  utterances  been  more  kind 
and  considerate,  we  are  assured  that  we  would  never  have  wit- 
nessed that  strange  revolution  of  sentiment  to  which  we  have  just 
referred. 

But  is  this  so  ?  Is  this  cause  sufficient  to  produce  such  an 
effect  ?  We  say  nothing  in  reply  of  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
men  who  thus  spoke  and  wrote,  constituted  but  a  small  minority  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  North — we  willingly  waive  this  important 
consideration — nor  would  we  yet  again,  here  express  any  opinion 
as  to  their  conduct,  whether  it  was  in  itself  right  or  wrong,  for  its 
influence  might  in  either  case,  be  the  same  We  would  rather  accept 
the  most  exaggerated  statement  that  on  this  subject  can  be  made, 
and  unite  in  the  severest  condemnation  of  such  conduct,  while  we 
yet  assert  that,  as  a  cause,  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  effect. 
What !  nine  millions  of  people,  radically  changed  in  sentiment 
upon  a  great  moral  question,  converted  to  t^he  most  obstinate  de- 
fense of  slavery,  brought  to  the  point  of  regarding  that  institution 
as  divine,  and  a  blessing  to  both  of  the  parties  between  whom  it 
subsists,  because  a  number  of  men,  as  large  as  themselves,  and 
certainly  their  peers  in  intelligence  and  piety,  regarded  it  as  wicked, 
said  so,  and  were  unceasing,  and,  we  will  add,  unscrupulous,  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  it  I  Can  any  candid  man  believe  that  such 
a  thing  is  possible  ?  That  the  feelings  of  the  South  have  been 
deeply  wounded  by  what  they  regarded  as  the  meddlesomeness  of 
the  North  with  their  peculiar  institution,  that  they  have  been 
chafed  and  irritated  by  it,  that  they  have  regarded  themselves  as 
maligned,  and  that  this  conviction  of  injured  innocence  has,  in  some 
cases,  led  them  to  defend  what,  in  other  circumstances,  they  would 
have  condemned,  we  cheerfully  admit.  The  result  of  persecution, 
either  real  or  supposed,  is,  perhaps,  always  to  endear  to  men  that 
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for  which  they  are  persecuted,  and  to  lead  them  to  stand  up  more 
stoutly  in  its  defense.  But  one  entire  section  of  a  great  country 
revolutionized  in  sentiment  upon  a  moral  question,  led  to  believe 
that  a  domestic  institution  was  right  that  previously  they  had 
regarded  as  wrong,  because  the  other  section  condemned  it,  and 
labored  and  prayed  for  its  abolition,  is  not  the  very  idea  prepos- 
terous ! 

Suppose  the  case  to  be  reversed ;  suppose  the  whole  South  to  have 
arraigned  itself,  in  the  most  violent  opposition,  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  the  North,  can  we  conceive  that 
we  here  would  have  all  become  the  champions  of  this  traffic,  and 
boldly  affirmed  it  to  be  morally  right  ?  It  is  time  that  the  idea  we 
are  considering  should  be  exploded.  It  has  dwelt  long  enough  in 
the  bosoms  of  good  men,  as  a  sufficient  apology,  for  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  changes  of  sentiment  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
We  must  look  further,  and  deeper,  for  the  real  cause  of  this  sad 
effect. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  individual,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence, that  is  exerted  upon  the  moral  judgment,  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance in  any  line  of  conduct,  or  mode  of  life,  that  is  once  felt 
to  be  either  positively  wrong,  or  of  doubtful  propriety.  As  men 
live  in  the  practice  of  sin,  they  lose  both  the  consciousness,  and  the 
belief  of  its  sinfulness.  Self  conditions  faith.  The  power  that 
perceives  a  wicked  act,  partakes  of  the  general  injury  that  that 
act,  when  performed,  inflicts  on  the  soul.  As  character  deterio- 
rates, so  does  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  of  it.  A  man's 
own  moral  state  and  life  is  very  much  the  measure  of  his  moral 
convictions.  Let  any  one  have  his  conscience  so  enlightened,  as 
to  perceive  that  a  certain  pursuit  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  wrong, 
but,  despite  that,  let  him  still  continue  in  it,  and  in  time  he  will  be 
very  prone,  not  only  to  lose  all  convictions  of  its  wickedness,  but 
really  to  marvel  how  he  could  have  ever  cherished,  with  regard  to 
it,  such  an  opinion.  It  is  by  this  principle  alone,  that  we  can  ex- 
plain the  fact,  that  those  most  apt  in  this  world  to  justify  them- 
selves, and  in  conscious  innocence  to  say,  "we  have  no  sin,"  are 
ordinarily  the  most  depraved.  They  have  gone  on  so  far  in  sin 
that  it  has  become  a  "  hidden  thing  ^^  to  them.  Their  moral  sense 
is  paralyzed.  "  In  the  lowered  temperature  of  the  inward  con- 
sciousness, they  have  reached  that  point,  where  the  growing  cold- 
ness, hardness,  and  selfishness  of  a  man's  nature  can  no  longer  be 
noted;  the  mechanism  by  which  moral  variations  are  indicated, 
having  become  itself  insensible  and  motionless." 
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The  principle  is  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  and  in  it  may 
be  found  one  potent  cause  for  the  effect  which  we  have  described. 
There  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  when  the  conscience 
of  the  South  was  so  enlightened,  as  to  see  that  slavery  was  a  great 
moral  evil.  Her  statesmen  saw  it,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim it.  Her  divines  saw  it,  and  did  not  draw  back,  in  the  de- 
liverances of  the  church,  from  uniting  with  others  in  condemning 
it.  But,  alas,  to  these  convictions,  expressed  in  political  speeches, 
and  church  deliverances,  there  was  no  corresponding  action. 
Slavery,  seen  to  be  an  evil,  was  not  immediately  abolished,  nor 
were  any  plans  devised  by  which  it  might  ultimately  be  destroyed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  institution  was  retained.  Southern  society, 
instead  of  seeking  to  cast  off  this  net-work  of  evil,  or  to  loosen  the 
coils  in  which  it  was  in  wrapping  it,  suffered  it  to  remain,  and  every 
day  to  tighten  its  grasp.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  enslaved  were  so  exaggerated,  as  to  be  regarded  as 
forever  insurmountable.  The  behests  of  conscience  were  destroyed. 
The  monitions  of  the  moral  sense  were  disregarded.  Men  went 
on  doing  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong.  They  wilfully  continued 
in  sin.  And,  from  such  conduct,  is  it  any  marvel  that,  in  time, 
just  such  results  followed  as  we  have  described  ?  Refusing  to  do 
anything  for  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved,  when  conscious  that 
duty  demanded  it,  is  it  strange  that  that  bondage  should  finally 
come  itself  to  be  regarded  as  right  ? 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charge  that  we  thus 
bring  against  the  South.  In  what  we  have  said,  we  aver  nothing 
less,  on  this  point,  than  their  demoralization.  We  affirm  that  they 
are  now  the  defenders  of  African  slavery,  because  of  a  paralysis  of 
their  conscience,  produced  by  the  long  continuance  of  this  institu- 
tion, after  its  true  character  was  known.  But  can  any  candid 
mind  doubt  that  this  position  is  true  ?  Is  it  not  a  conclusion 
logically  irresistible  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  same  principle  repeating 
itself  in  the  moral  judgment  of  individuals  all  around  us  ?  To 
work  a  radical  change,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man,  upon  the  moral 
character  of  any  action,  is  there  anything  more  efficient  than  its 
habitual  performance,  after  his  conscience  has  once  been  enlight- 
ened to  know  that  it  is  wrong  ? 

But  other  causes  have  conspired,  with  the  one  just  mentioned, 
in  producing  this  wonderful  revolution  of  sentiment  at  the  South, 
with  regard  to  slavery.  During  our  colonial  history,  and  for  the 
first  few  years  of  our  existence  as  a  separate  nation,  when,  as  we 
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have  seen,  the  anti-slavery  feeling  was  so  strong,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  growth  of  cotton  in  this 
country  was  inconsiderable.  A  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia 
presents  us  with  this  brief  summary  of  facts  : — 

"  In  1786  the  total  imports  of  cotton  to  the  British  isles  was  some- 
what less  than  20,000,000  pounds,  no  'part  of  which  was  furnished  hy 
North  America,  Our  West  India  colonies  supplied  nearly  one-third, 
about  an  equal  quantity  was  brought  from  foreign  colonies  in  the  same 
quarter,  2,000,000  pounds  came  from  Brazil,  and  5,000,000  pounds  from 
the  Levant.  In  1790  the  importation  amounted  to  31,447,605  pounds, 
no7ie  of  ivhich  loas  supplied  by  the  United  States.  In  1795  the  quantity 
was  only  26,401,340  pounds.  In  this  year  a  commercial  treaty  was 
made  between  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain, 
by  one  article  of  which,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  export  was  prohibited 
from  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels,  of  such  articles  as  they 
had  previously  imported  from  the  West  Indies.  Among  these  articles 
cotton  was  included;  Mr.  Jay,  the  American  negotiator,  not  being 
aware  that  cotton  was  then  becoming  an  article  of  export  from  the 
United  States.  In  1800  the  imports  had  more  than  doubled,  having 
reached  56,010,732  pounds.  This  was  the  first  year  (1800)  in  which 
any  considerable  quantity  was  obtained  from  America,  the  imports 
from  that  quarter  were  about  16,000,000  pounds."* 

But  it  happened  that  about  this  time,  several  causes  came  into 
operation  which,  in  their  effect,  greatly  increased,  both  the  demand 
for  cotton  abroad,  and  its  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  was  now 
that  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and 
others,  in  cotton-spinning,  were  made,  enabling  English  artisans 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  weavers  of  India ;  and  that  the 
steam  engine,  having  undergone  the  improvements  of  Watt,  was 
first  applied  on  a  large  scale  to  manufacturing  industry.  It  was, 
likewise,  at  this  time,  that  Whitney  invented  his  saw-gin,  an  in- 
vention which  strikingly  supplemented  those  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  and  without  which  we,  as  a  people,  could  have  done  little  to- 
ward supplying  that  increased  demand  for  cotton  which  these  inven- 
tions of  English  artisans,  had  produced.  Before  this,  the  only  cotton 
grown  in  America  which  was  available  for  the  general  purposes  of 
commerce,  was  that  which  was  known  as  the  Sea-Island  kind.  But 
this  variety  grew  only  in  a  few  favored  localities,  and  the  quantity 
produced  could  never  of  necessity  be  large.  The  diflSculty  of 
separating  the  seed  from  the  wool,  by  any  methods  then  in  use, 


*  Article  Cotton. 
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was  so  great  in  the  other  varieties  of  cotton  that  could  be  grown 
on  this  continent,  as  to  render  them  of  little  value  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  trade.  But  this  difficulty  the  invention  of  Whitney  so 
completely  overcome,  as  at  once  to  bring  into  general  demand  the 
whole  American  crop.*  In  a  suit  brought  by  Whitney,  in  Savan- 
nah, in  1807,  to  sustain  the  validity  of  his  patent,  Judge  Johnson 
thus  speaks  of  the  importance  of  this  invention,  and  of  its  influence 
upon  the  industrial  interests  of  the  South  : — 

'*The  whole  interior  of  the  Southern  States  was  languishing,  and  its 
inhabitants  emigrating  for  want  of  some  object  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion and  employ  their  industry,  when  the  invention  of  this  machine  at 
once  opened  views  to  them  which  set  the  whole  country  in  active  motion. 
From  childhood  to  age  it  has  presented  to  us  a  lucrative  employment. 
Individuals  who  were  depressed  with  poverty  and  sunk  in  idleness,  have 
suddenly  risen  to  wealth  and  respectability.  Our  debts  have  been  paid 
off,  our  capitals  have  increased,  and  our  lands  trebled  themselves  in 
value."! 

Moreover,  it  should  here  be  remarked,  that  African  slavery,  to 
be  economical  and  permanent,  must  be  applied  to  the  production 
of  some  commodity  which,  while  it  is  greatly  in  demand,  requires 
only  crude  labor.  In  the  more  difficult  industrial  arts  it  cannot 
be  profitably  and  safely  employed,  the  general  awakening  of  the 
faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  produced  by  such  pursuits,  inevi- 
tably disqualifying  men  for  a  servile  condition.  But  cotton  is  a 
commodity  which  fulfills  these  conditions. 

And  of  these  combined  influences,  the  result  was  precisely  what 
we  should  have  anticipated.  The  Slave  States  became  cotton- 
growing  States.  That  plant,  which  heretofore  had  been  culti- 
vated mainly  in  the  gardens  of  the  South,  and  whose  growth,  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  had  been  limited  to  a  narrow  belt  of  land 
running  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  now  whitened  scores 
of  acres  far  inland.  It  was  exported  to  Europe.  It  came  into 
successful  competition  with  that  which  had  been  grown  in  other 
countries.  By  its  superior  quality  and  low  price,  it  gradually 
commanded  for  itself  almost  the  whole  market.  Europe  began 
now  to  look  to  America  for  her  supply  of  this  great  staple  of 
trade,  and  its  growth  elsewhere  began  materially  to  decline. 

Moreover,  through  this  exportation,  the  South  was  enabled  to 


*  See  Cairnes'  Slave  Power,  p.  106. 

f  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxi. 
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command  the  industrial  resources  of  all  commercial  nations.  With- 
out cultivating  for  herself  any  art,  or  engaging  in  any  skilled  labor 
— as  indeed  she  could  not  with  her  slaves  do — she  was  yet  able, 
through  an  exchange  with  other  countries,  to  secure  the  products 
of  the  highest  manufacturing  and  mechanical  skill.  Wealth,  too, 
was  thus  secured  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  The  value  of 
cotton  exported  from  this  country,  in  1858,  has  been  estimated  at 
nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,*  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  sum  realized  from  sales  at  home. 

And  from  the  commencement  of  this  process,  near  the  opening 
of  the  present  century,  it  has  been  steadily  going  on.  The  fol- 
lowing table — prepared  after  consulting  all  the  authorities  within 
our  reach,  and  containing  the  total  production  of  raw  cotton  in 
every  part  of  our  globe,  together  with  the  whole  amount  of  the 
crop  grown  in  the  United  States,  at  intervals  of  ten  years — will 
perhaps  present  this  subject  more  forcibly  than  we  could  do  in 
words.  In  its  examination,  we  beg  that  our  readers  will  observe 
how  impressively  it  teaches  us  these  two  great  facts :  the  aston- 
ishing rapidity  with  which  this  trade  has  grown  at  the  South,  and 
the  almost  complete  monopoly  of  it  which  at  last  was  attained : — 


Years. 

Amount  grown  in  the 
United  States. 

Total  production  of  raw 
cotton. 

1791 

lbs. 

2,000,000 

48,000,000 

80,000,000 

180,000,000 

385,000,000 

740,000,000 

1,036,000,000 

lbs. 
490,000,000 
520,000,000 
555,000,000 
630,000,000 
820,000,000 
980,000,000 
1,242,000,000 

1801 

1811 ; 

1821 

1831 

1841 

1851 

And  now  these  facts,  have  they  no  connection  with  that  great 
revolution  of  sentiment,  with  regard  to  the  moral  character  of 
slavery,  that  has  taken  place  at  the  South  ?  Can  any  man  think 
of  them  together,  and  believe  that  they  are  in  no  way  related? 
When  a  business  becomes  highly  profitable,  is  anything  more  com- 
mon among  men  than  the  conviction  of  its  rightfulness  ?  A  self- 
interested  casuistry,  is  it  not  very  prone  to  call  in  unsound  pleas, 
and  reasons,  and  excuses  which,  constantly  pressing  the  line  that 


*  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  article  Cotton. 
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divides  right  from  wrong,  at  last  wholly  removes  it  ?  In  asserting 
this,  we  do  nothing  more  than  attribute  to  the  South  the  foibles  of 
our  common  humanity.  The  spectacle  of  either  an  individual,  or 
a  nation  condemning  that  which  enriches  them,  is  very  rare  in  this 
world  of  sin.  Lord  Bacon  says  :  ''  I  cannot  call  riches  better 
than  the  baggage  of  virtue — the  Roman  word  is  better,  'impedi- 
menta'— for,  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue, 
*  *  it  hindereth  the  march ;  *  *  yea,  it  sometimes  loseth 
or  disturbeth  the  victory."* 

What  a  sad  illustration  of  this  truth  do  we  discover  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  I  With  no  great  staple  of  trade  that  could 
be  profitably  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  that  was  rapidly 
enriching  the  South,  the  institution  of  American  slavery  was 
almost  universally  condemned  I  With  such  a  commodity,  and  in 
the  possession  of  the  monopoly  of  it,  slavery  is  believed  to  be 
right ;  and,  for  its  preservation  and  extension,  it  is  thought  to  be 
no  crime  to  deluge  our  country  with  blood,  destroy  our  nationality, 
and  extinguish  to  the  world  the  last  hope  of  free  government. 

*  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  42. 
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THE  DUAL  REVOLUTIONS. 


He  who  shall  succeed  in  writing  a  perfect  history  of 
American  Abolitionism,  including  its  last  great  triumph, 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  new  government — he,  who  shall  suc- 
ceed in  a  perfect  analysis  of  the  measures  and  teachings  of 
that  pestilent  brood  of  fanatics  and  madmen,  and  shall 
trace  out  and  record  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  will  merit  the  applause  of  his  country, 
and  the  approbation  of  posterity.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
these  few  pages  to  accomplish  this  formidable  work.  They 
are  designed  only  as  a  sort  of  reconnoissance — a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  the  ground — and  perhaps,  to  remove  some 
of  the  obstructions  which  impede  the  progress  of  historical 
and  critical  investigation.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task;  be- 
cause it  involves  the  exposure  of  measures  and  combina- 
tions, not  only  discreditable  to  the  immediate  parties 
thereto,  but  to  the  whole  American  people,  who,  at  least, 
have  been  silent  witnesses  of  their  progress.  The  seat  of 
these  infamous  combinations  is  in  New  England.  It  is 
New  England  that  has  sent  down  that  horde  of  Appenine 
wolves,  which  have  torn  the  Union  to  atoms,  and  are  now 
feeding  on  its  vitals.  That  the  great  public  is  blameless, 
cannot  be  maintained.  That  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
responsible  for  the  evils  which  now  afflict  the  nation,  no 
rational  mind  will  deny.  Their  crime  is  that  of  submis- 
sion, rather  than  of  aggression ; — that  of  being  deceived 
and  misled,  rather  than  of  willful  heresy  to  the  Union,  and 
dishonest  refusal  to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

We  have  caused  the  rebellion.  1.  By  subverting  the 
government.  2.  By  our  overbearing,  insolent  and  tyran- 
nizing tendencies. 

A  great  people  we  are ;  it  required  a  great  people  to  do 
what  we  have  done,  to  sacrifice  what  we  have  sacrificed,  in 
blood  and  money.  Our  merits  are  great,  and  our  errors 
and  crimes  are  great.  I  never  thought  our  people  as  per- 
fect as  they  thought  themselves.  We  had  an  admirable 
system  of  labor  and  laws.  Under  these,  capital  was  widely 
distributed,  energy  concentrated,  and  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  promoted.  This  distribution  of 
wealth  energized  the  nation  and  made  it  capable  of  greater 
acts  and  greater  sacrifices,  than  any  other.     It.  did  not  §Q.^q|p 
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much  enlighten  and  elevate  the  mind,  as  strengthen  the 
body.  It  enabled  ns  to  provide  wonderful  means;  because, 
in  respect  to  the  production  of  means,  no  other  nation  ever 
employed  a  tithe  of  the  intelligence,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  such  production,  in  the  States  of  the  North.  The 
truth  is,  the  minds  of  our  people  have  all  been  used  to  make 
money.  The  transitions  from  poverty  to  competence,  and 
back  again,  are  as  sudden  and  as  rapid  as  the  shifting 
scenes  of  the  stage.  We  have  given  little  time  and  re- 
flection to  politics,  as  a  principle,  and  much  to  politics  as 
a  trade.  The  amenities  of  social  and  political  life  have 
not  only  been  neglected,  but  treated  as  weaknesses  to  be 
avoided  or  condemned.  The  character  of  the  government 
is  less  understood  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  This 
decline  in  political  knowledge  has  opened  the  way  for  the 
introduction  into  it  of  every  conceivable  heresy.  When 
the  present  struggle  commenced,  it  found  us  not  only  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  system  we  felt  called  upon  to  save, 
but  of  quite  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  civilized  warfare. 
We  regarded  the  first  signal  of  disturbance  as  an  edict  of 
excommunication  oi  all  the  slave  States,  treated  the  people 
thereof  as  outlaws,  and  sought,  with  a  sort  of  fiendish 
relish  for  blood,  to  exterminate  them. 

Nine  millions  of  Southerners  suddenly  found  themselves;, 
not  only  disfranchised,  but  hunted  with  all  the  hounds  of 
war  for  exterminatimtl  That  was  disunion.  That  was  the 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  dissolution.  That  was  the  proof 
which  we  offered  up  to  all  the  world,  that,  however 
rich  we  might  be  in  resources— in  schools  and  colleges — 
we  were  sadly  poor  in  civilization,  policy,  humanity  and 
good  practical  sense.  We  wanted  to  fight,  in  order  that  ' 
we  might  exterminate  the  rebels.  We  would  not  have  an 
accommodation  of  differences ;  because  we  were  strong 
enough  to  put  them  down,  and  we  wanted  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  it  with  a  sort  of  ante-christian  vengeance  I  It  was 
in  fact  the  right  arm  of  the  North — so  we  thought — which 
constituted  the  government  of  the  Union.  It  was  very 
insolence,  in  anybody,  to  question  the  power  of  that  arm. 
It  could  hardly  endure  the  existence  of  the  States.  There 
was  rivalry  in  the  States,  We  could  not  brook  the  thought 
that  there  should  be  any  other  governing  power  on  this 
continent,  than  the  Union.  The  South  dared  to  think 
differently ;  and  she  must  be  punished.  We  raised 
armies — great  armies — to  put  the  South  down — literally 
to  put  the  South  down !  The  North  was  all  loyal — the 
South  was  all  disloyal,  and  they  were  disloyal  to  the  best 
government,  and  the  best  public  opinion,  in  the  world — 
the  immaculate  judgment  and  pubjic  opinion,  of  the  North  I 
As  the  North  was  great  and  good,  so  the  South  was  evil-. 
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minded,  contentious,  wicked — outlaws.  They  had  offended, 
even  in  contending  for  their  rights  ;  for  the  North  was 
better  than  the  Union — better  than  the  Constitution. 
They  were  rich,  powerful  and  almost  omnipotent.  They 
were  humane,  philanthropic  and  religious.  They  recog- 
nized, to  be  sure,  the  forms  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ; 
but  they  had  advanced  a  few  steps  above  all  human  con- 
trivances of  the  kind,  where  they  discerned  a  higher  and  a 
better  law.  This  law,  it  was  their  duty  to  enforce,  just  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  missionary,  to  enlighten  the 
heathen  and  convert  the  infidel.  The  South  was  the  great 
Heathen  in  the  sight  of  the  Northern  mind.  She  must  be 
converted— she  must  have  the  atonement  of  blood— -the 
reconciliation  of  slaughter.  We  must  inflict  heavy  wounds 
upon  all  her  people,  and  then  set  our  surgeons  at  work  to 
bandage  them  up.  At  least  it  would  advance  the  science 
of  surgical  anatomy !  Felons  are  given  up  to  the  dissect- 
ors. The  South  were  all  felons.  They  had  rebelled 
against  the  North.  They  ventured  even  to  think  their 
morality  was  as  good  as  the  North.  They  dared  to  ques- 
tion the  philanthropy  of  the  abolitionist,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  field  of  genuine  benevolence  amongst  the  poor  of 
the  free  States  was  broad  enough,  and  inviting  enough,  to 
occupy  all  their  men  and  means.  That  was  a  great 
offence.  Resistance  was  nothing  but  impudence  and  inso- 
lence. There  was  no  actual  criminality  in  rebellion, 
because  the  power  to  crush  it  was  complete.  The  crime 
consisted  in  holding  slaves.  That  was  the  corpus  delicti. 
We  punish  the  criminal  for  what  he  does,  not  for  what  he 
said,  when  arrested,  or  even  for  his  actions  under  arrest. 
The  offence  consisted,  in  fact,  in  violating  our  higher 
law,  which  prohibits  slavery.  It  was  aggravated  by  as- 
sumptions of  equality  with  us,  in  morals,  in  religion,  and 
even  politics.  Before  our  new  dispensation,  the  South  was 
our  equal ;  when  we  passed  under  the  full  blaze  of  its  en- 
lightening power,  they  became  our  wards.  We  had  be- 
lieved, with  them,  in  the  efficacy  of  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment— in  the  equality  of  all  the  States,  as  members  of  the 
Union — in  the  sovereign  right  of  each  State  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  polity,  in  its  own  way.  That  was  under  the 
old  covenant — when  we  were  all  heathens  together.  Light 
broke  in  upon  us,  but  not  upon  the  South.  That  was 
what  divided  us.  It  sent  us  ahead  and  them  backwards. 
These  observations  are  put  forth  with  a  view  of  defining 
the  position  of  the  parties ;  as  one  would  present  the  law 
that  has  been  violated  before  demanding  the  conviction  of 
the  culprit.  The  people  constitute  the  tribunal  before 
whom  the  law  and  the  facts  should  be  fairly  stated.  It  is 
as  much  the  interest  of  good  men  to  protect  thj^Jjp|j}(<c^if^OQl6 
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as  to  punish  the  guilty.  The  country  accuses  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's government  of  high  crimes.  If  the  people  of  the 
North  have  hlundered  and  sinned,  that  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  should  do  the  same.  They 
were  elected  to  office  in  the  conviction  that  they  were 
statesmen.  To  be  less  than  statesmen,  was  to  assure  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  do  its  duty  ;  and  this,  in 
such  times,  is  a  crime.  Mistakes  are  crimes.  To  do  too 
little  is  a  crime.     To  do  too  much  is  a  crime. 

The  administration  commenced  their  work  by  over-esti- 
mating the  power  of  the  North,  and  under-estimating  that 
of  the  South.  They  imbibed  the  popular  notion  that  num- 
bers, are  everything — that  numbers  have  more  strength, 
more  money,  more  material,  more  mind  than  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  call  lesser  numbers ;  and  that  numbers,  in- 
cluding material,  are  ubiquitous.  This  was  not  the  only 
blunder ;  they  regarded  numbers  as  the  government.  The 
Constitution  they  proposed  to  protect  and  defend,  was  the 
popular  Hue  and  Cry.  They  knew  no  other  law.  They 
imagined,  that  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  nation,  they 
were  safe.  That  impulse  they  did  obey;  and  there  their 
obedience  ceased  :  in  all  else,  they  set  up  for  themselves. 
The  house  was  in  disorder,  and  they  could  run  riot  in 
theft,  plunder  and  murder.  Anarchy  does  not  call  people 
to  account,  it  does  not  punish  crime  ;  it  makes  it. 

The  fruits  of  this  species  of  political  ethics  are  the  same  in 
all  climates,  in  all  places  and  amongst  every  people.  They 
are  sweet  to  the  first  taste,  but  grow  bitter,  repulsive  and 
intolerable  to  the  second.  The  power  that  oppresses  is  im- 
posing and  even  agreeable  to  all  save  its  victims.  One  by  , 
one  these  are  numbered  till  the  majority  have  suffered. 
Then  the  fruit  becomes  bitter — insufferably  bitter.  The 
people  denounce  what  they  a  few  months  before  applauded 
to  the  echo.  To  be  practical  as  well  as  speculative,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  government,  a  year  ago,  though  the  worst  in  the 
world,  was  the  most  popular.  More  was  done  for  it,  less 
was  required  of  it ;  more  was  said  in  its  praise,  less  was 
done  to  deserve  it,  than  any  other  government.  Everything 
was  wrong  ;  it  was  wrong  in  its  spirit — wrong  in  its  prin- 
ciples, wrong  in  its  policy,  wrong  in  its  acts — it  was  wrong 
in  everything.  It  was  right  in  nothing,  save  that  it  did 
unquestionably  represent  the  impulse  of  the  people  of  the 
North.  We  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States — to  be  the  head  of  a  government  of  laws — of 
a  perfectly  organized  system  ;  he  became  the  President  of 
an  ill-omened,  ranting  impulse.  We  thought  he  had  a 
sober-minded,  clear-headed  constituency  ;  whether  he  had 
or  not,  those  were  the  qualities  we  expected  him  to  exhibit. 
The  people  did  not  swear,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  ^^  protect  ^ 
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and  defend  ' '  the  Constitution.  They  entrusted  everything 
to  him.  They  made  the  laws  that  they  might  be  shielded 
against  the  evils  of  their  own  passions  and  impulses.  They 
preferred  a  government  to  a  mob.  They  made  Mr.  Lincoln 
President  of  their  government  ;  and  he  became  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  their  mob.  He  heard  only  the  Hue  and 
Cry  ;  and  this  gave  him  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  judiciary. 
The  judiciary  is  the  antipode  of  the  mob.  It  is  the  medi- 
cine administered  to  the  sick  body  politic.  It  is  offensive 
to  the  people  only  when  they  turn  back  to  destroy  them- 
selves. Mr.  Lincoln  became  the  leader  of  a  grand  emeute 
where  the  people  turned  back  upon  themselves.  His  logic 
led  him  to  say:  ^^  It  is  better  to  build  a  new  house  than 
repair  the  old  one."  The  improvidence  of  passion  is  pro- 
verbial. Seeing  it  required  but  a  moment  to  destroy,  he 
imagined  a  moment  would  be  enough  to  rebuild.  He  tore 
down  the  old  house  of  our  fathers,  and  left  us  shelterless — 
such  of  us  as  his  evil  mind  did  not  put  into  the  out-houses 
—the  forts  and  prisons — of  the  old  constitutional  castle. 

That  we  had  serious  difldculties  to  contend  with,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  into  ofl&ce,  all  admit.  They  required  a  steady 
hand,  and  an  honest  heart,  to  keep  them  under  the  control 
of  peaceful  remedies.  They  had  been  of  slow,  but  mali- 
cious, origin  and  growth.  They  embraced  a  radical,  but 
purely  artificial,  antagonism,  between  the  great  North  and 
the  great  South.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  intercourse 
of  men  that,  while  the  union  of  Northern  and  Southern 
labor  has  produced  the  highest  conditions  of  prosperity  and 
happiness,  it  has  ever  beein  the  source  of  individual 
differences,  contentions  and  strife.  All  wealth  is  the  net 
product  of  labor.  In  tropical  regions,  where  the  soil  is 
fruitful  and  products  command  ready  markets  at  high  rates, 
the  profits  of  labor  are  vastly  greater  than  in  more  north- 
ern latitudes.  This  difference  is  principally  due  to  two 
causes  :  1.  The  expenses  of  labor  in  the  warm  climates  are 
much  less  than  in  the  cold.  2.  The  peculiar  products  of 
the  former  command  more  universal  markets  than  the  lat- 
ter. The  great  consuming  populations  of  the  earth  inhabit 
the  colder  regions,  where,  in  order  to  meet  the  rigors  of  cli- 
mate, more  is  required  to  sustain  animal  existence.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  estimating  the  grand  productions  of  a  people, 
the  question  of  climate  is  considered,  for  animals,  through-  * 
out  their  entire  range,  are  consumers.  The  census  presents 
the  total  production  of  hay  and  its  value^  and  it  is  found, 
perhaps,  to  equal  that  of  cotton  and  its  value.  The  former 
is  an  article  of  animal  consumption.  It  is  raised  for  the 
very  purpose  of  sustaining  the  animal  economy,  indirectly 
for  the  benefit  of  man  ;  while  cotton  is  an  article  adapted 
to  the  direct  use  of  man.     So  of  sugar  ;  so  o:^Ti^c^^  ^i^IoqIc 
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coflfee  ;  so  of  tobacco  ;  and  so  of  quite  all  the  products  of 
the  tropical  regions.  These  interesting  facts  prove  most  con- 
clusively that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between  the  North 
-and  the  South.     What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  difference  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  temperament,  and,  consequently,  of 
intellect  and  morals.  The  North  are  more  phlegmatic. 
They  are  a  cold,  calculating,  industrious,  frugal  race.  Their 
industry,  economy  and  frugality  have  made  them  rich  ;  for 
they  have  wonderful  enterprise,  and  have  laid  all  the  world 
under  contribution  to  their  enterprise.  They  have,  for 
more  than  a  century  past,  been  the  machinists,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  factors,  the  capitalists,  the  school  teachers, 
the  inventors,  the  engineers,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
lawyers,  doctors  and  mechanics  of  the  South.  The  profits 
accruing  to  the  North  through  these  sources  are  beyond  cal- 
culation. Profits  are  in  the  foreground  of  every  picture  of 
Northern  enterprise.  That  is  the  principle,  the  policy  and 
the  law  of  Northern  society.  Nor  is  it  to  be  deprecated 
when  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  It  is  only  the  in- 
solence of  wealth  and  the  trickery  of  enterprise  that  we 
would  condemn.  If  the  North  have  an  excess  of  the  coun- 
terfeit, the  South  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  genuine.  There 
is  no  antagonism  between  the  honest  labor  of  the  two  regions 
— none  between  the  honest  minds  of  the  two  regions.  It 
is  the  corrupt,  the  ambitious,  the  sinister,  the  fraudulent, 
the  self-opiniated  and  Fanatical  men  of  the  two  sections,  be- 
tween whom  there  is  a  gulf  of  separation.  These  latter 
parties  have  got  the  control ;  and,  getting 'it,  they  of  the 
North  pointed  with  insolent  manner  to  their  majorities, 
their  power,  their  numbers  and  their  money  !  These  were 
the  weapons  to  adjust  questions  of  difference ;  for  differ- 
ences, with  low  minds,  beget  thoughts  of  dominion.  Num- 
bers and  muscle  were,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  gov- 
ernment, the  proper  instruments  to  be  wielded :  the 
North  was  stronger  than  the  South  !  The  question 
was  no  longer  whether  the  Union  should  be  maintained  ;  it 
was,  whether  numbers  and  money,  should  have  dominion 
over  Mr.  Lincoln's  lesser  numbers  and  money.  The  sober 
minds  of  the  nation  wanted  the  old  government  in  all  its 
integrity.  They  wanted  if  for  what  it  had  done  and  for 
what  they  knew  it  could  do.  They  wanted  it  for  its  memo- 
ries and  its  benefits.  They  knew  that  justice  alone  could 
restore  it — stern  political  justice.  There  was  no  justice 
outside  of  the  compact  that  formed  the  Union.  Our  real 
differences  were  all  political — we  were  rent  asunder  by 
opinions.  It  was  opinions  that  divided  us — opinions  that 
violated  the  Constitution.  The  North  condemned  slavery. 
That  was  the  right  of  the  North.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
North.     The  only  question  was  how  that,^gjjijoij^_f^y:(3Wig 
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be  exercised  and  where.  It  assumed  the  most  offensive  and 
aggressive  form — it  assailed  the  compact  of  Union.  -  It  ab- 
rogated its  covenants.  It  denounced  its  morality.  It  raised 
up  against  it  a  higher  law — a  law  that  absolved  the  people 
from  allegiance  to  their  own  Constitution.  It  interposed  the 
power  of  Sovereign  States  to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other  sovereign  States. 
It  created  and  legalized  secession  by  denying  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Union  over  the  interests  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  anti-slavery  Opinion  that  did  all  this.  It  in- 
augurated revolution — and  it  was  organic,  radical,  and 
successful  revolution.  It  was  successful;  because,  in  its 
very  nature,  it  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  government ; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  States  which  created  it,  A  lesser 
infraction  could  not  have  touched  the  integrity  of  the 
system — a  lesser  infraction  could  not  have  violated  the 
letter  of  the  compact.  It  required  the  parties  to  the  gov- 
ernment— the  States — to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Impelled  by  anti-slavery  Opinion,  the  States  did 
violate  the  Constitution.  They  broke  the  law  they  had 
made,  and  had  the  power  to  amend  or  modify.  The  people 
of  the  North — the  anti-slavery  people  of  the  North — the 
New  England  people  of  the  North — violated,  and  did  what 
they  could  to  obliterate  the  spirit  of  the  Union.  They 
assumed  to  be  better,  to  be  wiser,  more  moral ;  more  reli- 
gious and  humane,  than  the  South.  They  were  better, 
because  they  hated  negro  slavery;  they  were  wiser,  because 
they  hated  negro  slavery  ;  they  were  more  moral  and  more 
religious  for  the  same  reason.  No  matter  how  good  a 
people  are,  it  is  not  well  to  boast  of  it ;  no  matter  how  evil 
and  deficient  a  people  may  be,  it  is  not  well  to  tell  them  of 
their  faults  and  deficiencies.  Where  error  exists  the  mind 
must  be  enlightened  without  offending  the  pride — without 
wounding  the  sensibilities.  If  the  South  were  in  error, 
it  was  bad  policy  and  bad  morals  to  correct  them,  by  viola- 
ting a  compact  we  had  entered  into  with  them.  Bad  faith 
is  a  poor  remedy,  at  best,  for  moral  evils.  There  was  no 
others  complained  of  by  the  North.  The  Constitution  re- 
cognized slavery  ;  that  was  the  evil.  The  North  recog- 
nized slavery  by  being  parties  to  the  Constitution.  They 
agreed  thereby  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  ;  they  refused 
to  fulfill  this  agreement,  because  slavery  was  wrong — a 
violation  of  their  higher  law.  The  South  did  not  concur 
in  the  moral  judgment  of  the  North,  and  insisted  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  their  constitutional  obligations.  The  North 
was  inexorable.  They  threw  up  barricades  against  the 
government — they  piled  up  the  rubbish  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  anti-slavery  agitation.  They  denounced  the 
Union,  and  they  legislated  against  the  Union.  ^s'JJpgyy^^^^alg 
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it  penal  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  a  federal  law,  in  oppo- 
sition' to  their  higher  law — their  Puritan  anti-slavery 
opinion.  They  called  their  law,  the  law  of  liberty ;  and  the 
law  of  the  Union,  the  law  of  despotism.  They  preferred 
the  mob  to  the  latter — they  raised  up  mobs  to  resist  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  They  assailed  the  government  till 
its  offices  fell  into  their  hands — till  the  government  be- 
came anti-slavery — till  their  mob  got  control  of  it;  then 
they  came  to  its  support.  Before  their  advent,  it  was 
treason  to  maintain  the  Constitution  ;  after  their  advent  it 
was  treason  to  oppose  their  administration.  Their  Opinion 
became  the  government — their  mob  became  the  govern- 
ment. The  President  came  into  office  on  this  Opinion. 
He  represented  it.  He  organized  armies  to  enforce  it.  He 
usurped  powers  to  carry  it  into  effect.  This  was  his  ccmp 
d'etat.  This  was  the  consummation  of  revolution.  A  new 
government  was  made  by  it — an  anti-slavery  government. 
They  proscribed  the  Constitution  that  they  might  proscribe 
slavery.  To  put  down  slavery,  it  was  necessary  to  put 
down  the  Constitution ;  because  that  great  compact  was 
made  by  independent  States,  and  slavery  was  purely  a  State 
i«iterest.  There  was  no  way  to  reach  it  without  obliterating 
State  lines,  and  abrogating  State  rights  and  institutions. 
The  name  and  forms  of  the  old  system  were  retained. 
Names  and  forms  are  every  thing  with  a  mob.  Popular 
passion  and  excitement  do  not  respect  principles  and  cove- 
nants; they  violate  them. 

We  thus  have  a  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  statesmanship  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  has  been  eminently  successful.  It 
has  accomplished  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  Its 
management  of  the  elements  has  been  complete  at  every 
point.  He  has  consummated  a  new  government — a  govern- 
ment of  absolute  powers.  The  question  of  its  stability  is 
another  matter.  It  is  based  upon  popular  passions, 
cemented  by  bad  faith,  and  enforced  by  the  hand  of  power. 
It  rests  upon  violated  rights,  is  sustained  by  sacrificed 
estates,  and  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  force  of  arms. 
Eesting  upon  no  principle  of  American  society ;  sanctioned 
by  no  recognized  habit  or  thought ;  enforced  by  no  authority 
which  the  sober  second  thought  of  this  people  has  not  con- 
demned, I  have  no  faith  in  its  stability,  and  no  doubt  of 
its  early  and  complete  overthrow.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  behalf  of  the  Old  Union,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  ends 
of  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  the  State  systems.  Thrown  from  their  spheres  by 
the  violence  of  the  political  hurricane,  when  the  storm  shall 
subside,  they  will  return  to  their  orbits,  under  the  great 
social  and  industrial  laws,  by  which  they  have  been  gov- 
erned  for  more  than  two  centuries.     TheHfe^i|j^vofiJ@^lc 
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people,  in  this  respect,  are  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  revo- 
lution. They  may,  for  a  day,  turn  back  upon  themselves 
and  destroy  their  own  works ;  but  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  nation  will  demand  the  restoration  of  the  old  system  ; 
because  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  American  history,  a 
thought,  or  a  memory,  which  is  not  identified  with  it. 
There  is  not  a  monument,  nor  a  name,  in  all  past  time,  which 
does  not  plead  for  the  rights  and  sanctify  the  deeds  of  the 
States.  These  recollections  are  interwoven  into  the  very 
fabric  of  American  society  ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  new  govern- 
ment has  to  contend  against  them  all.  They  utter  a  silent, 
but  eloquent  protest,  against  the  new  order,  at  every  turn 
of  the  eye  and  every  reflection  of  the  mind.  He  has  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  against  him.  His  path  is  strewn 
with  wrecks  of  the  past ;  every  one  of  which  proclaims  the 
violated  rights  of  our  countrymen.  These  sacrifices,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  made  to  give  effect  to  anti-slavery  Opin- 
ion. They  are  wonderful  indeed.  A  peaceful  and  successful 
government;  a  united,  happy,  and  prosperous  people;  a 
rich,  enterprising,  and  great  nation,  ofiered  up  on  the  altar 
of  a  Utopian  philanthropy ;  a  miserable  scheme  for  elevating 
a  race  which  has  proven  its  utter  incapacity  to  sustain  the 
responsibilities,  and  reap  the  benefits,  of  civilized  life. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  wheel  revolves  on  its  axis. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Puritan  cohorts  were  uppermost  a  few 
months  ago.  They  are  now  descending.  They  have  been 
successful,  wonderfully  successful.  They  have  achieved  a 
despotism  without  a  dynasty.  They  have  put  in  operation 
two  revolutionary  governments — that  of  the  North  and 
that  of  the  South.  The  former,  they  created  with  their 
own  hands.  It  is  all  their  own ;  the  latter  was  created  by 
the  people  of  the  South  ;  both  are  parts  of  the  old  wreck ; 
and  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
both  are  illegitimate.  That  of  the  South,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  people  it  represents  ;  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  abolitionists.  The  former  is  an  agency  ;  the  latter 
is  a  usurpation.  The  one  embodies  the  principles  of  popu- 
lar government ;  the  other  violates  those  principles.  The 
one  will  live  in  its  principles,  though  it  should  die  in 
its  forms  ;  the  other  will  be  hated  and  detested  far  its 
tyranny,  though  it  should  live  in  its  forms. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln's  government  has  already  failed.  The 
popular  Hue  and  Cry  made  it,  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
nation  has  condemned  it,  and  the  popular  Hue  and  Cry  will 
destroy  it.  He  repudiated  the  representative  principle  in 
its  constr action,  but  failed  to  inaugurate  the  dynastic 
principle  which  alone  could  perpetuate  it.  His  genius  was 
all  adapted  to  pulling  down  the  old  system.  He  had  no 
power  to  reconstruct  a  new  one.     A  prodigal  i^e^<^  ^J^^J^qIc 
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power,  he  had  no  capacity  to  devise  a  scheme  for  its  entalil- 
ment.     He  made  a  government  for  the  North,  which  is 
more  detested  and  hated  by  the  Northern  people  than  that 
of  the  South.     He  invaded  the  South  with  arms  ;  he  in- 
vaded the  North  with  a  pensioned  police,  the  miserable 
dependants  upon  his  power.     He  destroyed  every  safeguaird 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  protection  of  individuals. 
He  abrogated  and  annulled  every  institution  erected  by  our 
ancestors,  between   the   Executive   and  the   people.     He 
admitted  the  existence  of  such  laws  only  as  would  strength- 
en and  enforce  his  authority.     A  venal  Congress  under 
his  absolute  control,  he  did  not  wait  even  for  the  forms  of 
legislative  sanction  of  his  acts.     Indecent  haste  to  fortify 
and  consolidate  his  powers  has  marked  every  step  of  his 
progress — every  act  of  his  government.     Professing  devo- 
tion to  a  system  created  for  the  protection  of  individuals 
and  property,  he  has  swept  away  every  guarantee  of  personal 
rights,  every  pledge  of  personal  security,  and  now  exacts 
from  a  subservient  Congress  an  exculpatory  law,  relieving 
him  from  the  pains  and  penalties  which  our  institutions 
denoimce  against  the  violator  of  its  laws.    He  thus  inaugu- 
rates the  principle  of  Absolutism,  by  declaring  that  the 
magistrate  may  violate,  with  impunity,  the  law  he  was 
elected  to  enforce.     He  declares  that  the  officer  is  not  a 
representative,  but  a  dictator — that  we  are  not  citizens,  but 
subjects.     He  impeaches  himself  of  high  crimes  committed 
against  the  people,  by  meanly  demanding  exemption  for 
his  illegal  acts.     A  government  so  wanting  in  all  the  at- 
tributes of  justice,  fidelity  and  patriotism,  could  not  com- 
mand respect  for  its  economical  administration.     In  the 
X-)resent  case,  whatever  luxury  has  been  able  to  effect  in 
wickedness,  cruelty  in  punishment,  pride  in  contumacy, 
avarice  in  plunder,  have  been  exhibited,  at  every  point, 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  government.     Showing  a  want  of  fidelity 
to  his  trusts,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  example  has  been 
followed  by  his  dependants.     Nor  is  the  motive,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  separated  from  the  act.     He  is  a  credulous  and 
weak  man,  who  says  Mr.  Lincoln  is  honest  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  object,  and  dishonest  in  the  use  of  means  to  attain  it. 
He  who  violates  the  law  in  one  particular,  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  with  its  execution  in  another.     Honesty,  in  this 
sense,  degenerates  into  policy ;  and  policy  is  dictated  by  dis- 
honesty.   This  is  the  philosophy  of  despotism.    When  the 
fountain  is  poisoned,  it  need  not  be  counted  that  the  stream 
will  be  pure.     Political  infidelity,  in  the  head  of  the  State, 
carries  with  it  its  corrupting  power  to  all  dependants. 

Having  thus  stated  the  immediate  process  of  our  domestic 
revolution,  by  reverting  to  the  acts  of  the  new  govern- 
ment and  the  ends  it  has  achieved,  the  pictuvj^^jjijis^Jp^^glg 
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larged  by  adding  a  back  ground,  if  for  no  otber  purpose 
than  to  bring  out  the  prominent  figures  into  still  more 
positive  relief.  When  the  atmosphere  becomes  surcharged 
with  malignant  vapors  it  invites  and  feeds  the  storm  that 
is  to  purify  it.  We  have  not  suffered  without  cause.  The 
political  hurricane  that  now  propels  its  engines  of  destruc- 
tion over  our  devoted  country,  is  no  freak  or  accident  of 
nature.  We  had  violated  the  laws  of  justice,  and  are  now 
suffering  the  penalties  imposed  upon  us.  I  have  said  that 
our  revolution  was  based  on  an  opinion  ;  so  it  was.  It 
was  anti-slavery  Opinion,  perfectly  organized,  and  organ- 
ized, too,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  government  of  the 
Union.  The  result  shows  that  it  was  stronger  than  the 
Union.  It  elected  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  opposition  to  the  Union— 
in  contempt  of  the  Union.  He  was  its  candidate,  and  fail- 
ing in  faith  to  everything  else,  he  has  been,  so  far,  the 
President  of  this  Opinion,  and  the  enemy  of  the  Union. 
It  is  idle  to  contend  for  any  other  construction  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Lincoln  may  profess  friendship  for  the  Union  ;  but 
what  say  his  acts  ?  Do  they  prove  him  to  be  sincere  in 
his  attachment  to  that  Constitution,  which  he  violates  at 
every  turn  ?  And  what  are  the  tendencies  of  these  viola- 
tions ?  Do  they  not  point,  every  one  of  them,  as  well  by 
their  inherent  character,  as  by  the  persons  affected,  to 
Emancipation?  Have  we  the  old  altars,  the  old  ministers, 
and  the  old  ritual  ?  Do  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
same  principles?  Is  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  tramples  under 
foot  every  maxim,  usage,  doctrine  and  covenant  of  the  old 
system,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?  He  has  estab- 
lished a  new  standard  of  allegiance  and  imposed  penalties 
for  its  violation*  Do  these  things  bespeak  his  devotion  to 
the  Constitution,  and  his  determination  to  maintain  it? 
It  is  not  his  words,  but  his  acts,  that  give  us  testimony. 
Go  to  the  public  Forts  erected  to  defend  the  people  against 
aggression  from  without ;  let  our  imprisoned  citizens  tell 
the  story  of  their  wrongs  and  oppressions.  Ask  for  the 
warrant  under  which  they  were  incarcerated.  Demand 
the  accusations  against  them.  Publish  the  record.  Read 
from  the  Constitution,  that  ^^  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  warrant  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized."  That  ^^  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  other  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces j  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  ^ 
service  in  time  of  toar  or  public  danger,     *      *Hostlci  bymMrO!>t£i)QlC 
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deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law" — and  that  '^In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  State  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense/' 

These  covenants  of  the  Constitution  warrant  the  citizen 
to  arraign  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  vio- 
lators of  its  laws.  The  culprits,  though  high  in  authority, 
are  amenable  to  this  tribunal.  They  have  perverted  the 
public  trusts,  committed  to  them,  to  ends  of  oppression  and 
wrong,  Theyhave  exercised  thepowers,  temporarily  lodged 
in  their  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  protecting 
and  defending  the  institutions  of  the  country,  to  destroy 
those  institutions,  and  deprive  the  people  of  life,  liberty  and 
property,  without  cause,  and  without  warrant  or  process  of 
law.  They  have  abolished  the  free  system  of  our  laws  ; 
they  have  suspended  every  tribunal  of  justice  created  for 
the  protection  of  the  citizen  against  the  hand  of  power. 
Having  swept  away  all  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  and 
property,  and  extended  the  executive  power,  so  as  to  bring 
every  man  in  this  great  country  within  its  grasp,  they  have 
appealed  to  the  legislature  not  only  to  sanction  their  usurpa- 
tion and  infidelity,  but  to  exculpate  them  from  criminality 
and  release  them  from  responsibility  for  their  crimes.  They 
have  thus  violated  the  liberty  and  sacrificed  the  property  of 
the  citizen,  and  then  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  remedies 
which  are  his  by  the  rules  of  every  civilized  government. 
They  dare  not  trust  their  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  cause  they  pretend  to  espouse.  They  violate  the 
law,  and  th^n  try  themselves  upon  their  own  indictment. 
They  impeach  themselves  of  disloyalty  to  the  Constitution 
and  then  wipe  out  the  offence  by  an  act  of  exculpation. 
This  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  government.  This  is  the  principle, 
the  policy  and  the  statesmanship  of  anti-slavery  !  This  is 
the  Opinion  which  the  American  people  have  adopted  in 
the  place  of  their  constitutional  Union  ! 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  an 
Opinion  has  overthrown  a  government  and  become  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  State.  Edmund  Burke,  speaking  of  the 
French  revolution,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  says  : 
^'  Opinions  without  any  experimental  reference  to  their  ef- 
fects, when  once  they  take  stronghold  of  the  mind,  become 
the  most  operative  of  all  interests,  and,  indeed,  very  often 
supersede  every  other."     This  anti-slavery  Opinion  of  the^Tp 
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Puritan  States  has  been  the  growth  of  years.  It  had  its 
Origin  in  England.  It  was  reproduced  in  New  England. 
It  took  strong  hold  of  th^ Puritan  mind.  It  soon  became 
a  fixed  political  dogma.  I  adopt  the  language  here  of  Mr. 
Burke,  in  reference  to  French  affairs.  He  says  :  ^^I  al- 
lude to  this  part  of  history,  only,  as  it  furnishes  aninstance 
of  that  species  of  faction  which  broke  the  locality  of  public 
affections^  and  united  descriptions  of  citizens  more  strangers, 
than  with  their  countrymen  of  different  opinions."  This 
language  conveys  the  precise  truth  in  regard  to  our  affairs. 
I  propose  to  show  how  our  opinions  have  effected  the  over- 
throw of  the  Union. 

We  established  a  purely  political  government.  Its  powers 
embrace  only  specified  political  interests.  The  moral  in- 
terests of  society,  embracing  education,  police,  all  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  people  ;  all  municipal  regulations  ; 
all  social  government,  appertain  exclusively  to  the  States. 
Slavery  is  one  of  these  interests.  It  exists  by  virtue  of  no  law. 
It  is  not  a  municipal  institution,  because  its  tenures  have  no 
affirmative  legislative  foundation.  The  people  tacitly  and 
prescriptively  recognize  the  right  of  certain  persons  to 
have  and  enjoy  the  labor  of  negroes.  This  right  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  persons  in  a  free  State,  to  all  personal 
property.  It  is  the  subject  of  legislation  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  adjust  conflicting  claims  of  individuals  to  it. 
Slavery  existed  in  twelve  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 
It  had  the  same  origin  and  status  in  all.  It  was  not  created 
by  the  statute  law  of  either.  Its  abolition  was  a  municipal 
regulation.  Slavery  was  the  normal  condition  of  American 
society.  It  might  exist  everywhere,  unless  prohibited  by 
affirmative  State  legislation.  I'he  late  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,-  speaking  of  the  fugitive  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  says  it  was  adopted  ^^  to  secure  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  owner- 
ship of  their  slaves,  as  property,  in  any  State  in  the  Union 
into  whi'jh  they  might  escape  from  the  State  where  they 
were  held  in  servitude.''  He  adds:  ^^The  full  recogni- 
tion of  this  right  and  title  was  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  this  species  of  property  in  all  the  slaveholding  States  ; 
and,  indeed,  was  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  domestic 
interests  and  institutions  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
constituted  a  fundamental  article,  without  the  adoption  of 
which,  the  Union  could  not  have  been  formed. ' '  This  doctrine 
met  the  express  concurrence  of  all  the  judges.  In  regard 
to  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  Union,  it  is  final.  These 
views,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  slavery  is  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  our  society — is  a  prescriptive  institution, 
and  not  municipal — make  it  perfectly  conclusive  that  its  , 
distinct  recognition  constituted,  in  the  words  ofstMryftbrov^QlC 
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a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Union.  That  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  prescriptive  institution  of  society,  and  received 
as  such  by  the  States  and  the  people,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  T)istrict  of  Columbia  after 
its  cession  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Neither  of  those  States  had,  by  law,  ordained 
slavery.  The  adoption  of  their  laws  by  Congress,  in  be- 
half of  the  District,  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States, 
did  not  affect,  in  any  manner,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
hold  slaves.  It  was  prescription  or  custom  which  estab- 
lished that  right.  The  emancipation  of  all  slaves,  in  the 
District,  in  April  last,  on  the  other  hand,  prohibited  slavery 
— proscribed  the  custom  under  which  slavery  existed.  So 
it  has  been  in  all  the  States  where  it  has  been  abolished. 
The  prescriptive  interests  of  every  community  embrace  quite 
all  the  concerns  of  society.  The  State  assumes  the  right  to 
regulate  or  abolish  them  on  moral,  religious  or  economical 
grounds.  In  this  category  we  may  name  ardent  spirits, 
indecent  pictures,  gaming,  the  protection  of  animals,  birds, 
fish  and  numerous  other  interests. 

With  these  general  principles  before  the  reader  he  will 
be  able,  the  better,  to  appreciate  the  grand  process  of  aboli- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  the  revolution  it  has  effected 
in  the  government  of  the  Union.  It  is  a  question  of  cause 
and  effect.  It  is  common  to  say,  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln^  in  itself,  was  justly  offensive  to  the  slave  States, 
As  the  stone  that  caps  the  column  completes  the  structure, 
so  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  unquestionably  finish  the 
work  of  treason  to  the  government.  By  itself  it  was 
nothing ;  as  it  organized  and  consolidated  the  opinion  upon 
which  he  was  elected,  it  was  everything.  It  was  a  most 
grave  event  in  our  history  ;  because  it  armed  a  great  family 
of  incendiaries  and  put  torches  in  their  hands  with  which 
to  murder  the  people  and  fire  their  homes.  It  made  a  mob 
of  a  great  nation  of  industrious,  honest,  frugal  and  happy 
people.  It  filled  their  minds  with  ambition,  their  hearts 
with  malice,  and  their  hands  with  plunder.  It  is  said,  I 
know,  that  the  South  seceded  from  the  Union  and  first 
turned  its  armies  upon  our  people.  The  historian  will  not 
confound  immediate  with  remote  causes ;  he  will  not  permit 
the  last  mistake  to  cover  all  its  antecedents.  That  is  the 
popular  philosophy  which  lives  and  flourishes  only  so  long  as 
popular  passions  prevail.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  passion. 
The  last  mistake  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  inopportune  se- 
cession of  the  South.  In  the  movement  of  States  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  discretion,  from  whatever  motive,  is 
a  high  crime.  A  political  blunder,  involving  hasty  action, 
though  the  cause  may  be  ever  so  good,  is  a  high  crime. 
The  South  was  not  ready  for  Counter  Kevolution.     She^T^ 
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was  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  means  of  defence.  Sbe 
had  not  exhausted  all  efforts  at  conciliation  and  compromise. 
She  did  not  appreciate  the  solid  friendship  of  great  num- 
bers— millions  I  may  say — of  the  Northern  people.  Se- 
cession at  the  time,  then,  was  a  blunder — a  great  crime. 
The  first  grand  pervading,  persistent,  and  criminal  mis- 
take, was  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  I 
apply  to  the  latter  the  mildest  terms.  We  see  in  it  a  con- 
tinued effort  to  subvert  this  government,  growing  in  mag- 
nitude, in  power,  in  energy  and  bitterness,  through  forty 
years  of  our  history.  It  was  organized,  in  fact,  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  which  was  an  act  of  Congress,  creating 
a  distinctive  political  North,  and  a  political  South.  It 
created,  by  this  process,  two  governments,  under  the  same 
organic  law,  prohibiting  in  one  what  was  permitted  in  the 
other^  thus  ordaining  a  positive  inequality,  in  political 
rights,  between  citizens  of  the  same  common  country.  If 
Congress  possessed  constitutional  authority  to  enact  such  a 
law,  the  policy  of  the  act  was  utterly  indefensible,  because, 
at  best,  it  proposed  the  compromise  of  a  moral  question,  by 
dividing  it  in  the  centre,  as  one  would  divide  an  orange, 
without  the  remotest  reference  to  practical  remedies  for  the 
moral  evil  involved,  if  it  existed.  Judged  by  the  lights  of 
subsequent  events,  it  is  made  perfectly  clear,  that  while 
the  ostensible  object  of  the  enemies  of  slavery,  in  the  Mis- 
souri legislation,  was  to  limit  its  extension,  the  real  object 
was  to  inaugurate  the  principle  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  control  it.  The  successful  issue  of  that  struggle 
brought  the  whole  question  before  the  nation.  It  was 
opened  at  once  in  every  Congressional  District.  It  per- 
vaded all  society.  The  issue  between  the  two  interests  was 
completely  nationalized.  Abolitionism  at  last  became 
thoroughly  organized,  on  the  one  hand,  *as  slavery  was 
organized  on  the  other.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  It  measured  the  ground  and  prepared  the  duelists 
fo'r  the  fight.  The  tioo  parties^  thus  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, went  to  work  to  strengthen  their  positions  and 
sharpen  their  weapons.  The  aggressive  power  was  anti- 
slavery,  because  slavery  was  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
States,  as  anti-slavery  was  the  municipal  condition  of  the 
free  States.  The  North,  thus  relieved  by  act  of  Congress, 
from  the  comities  of  the  Union,  and  established  upon  an 
independent,  free  territory  ;  a  territory  no  longer  the 
common  property  of  all  the  States,  but  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  free  States,  as  was  expected,  at  once  planted  itself 
upon  an  independent  anti-slavery  basis.  The  roads  being 
all  opened  to  the  national  legislature,  the  North  saw  that, 
by  virtue  of  its  majorities,  in  spite  of  the  check  which  the 
organization  of  the  Senate  interposed,  it  wouldtiftMl^jid^QlC 
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a  little  time,  to  overwhelm  and  degrade  the  minorities  of 
the  slave  States.  The  scheme  was  as  profound  as  it  was 
subtle  and  ingenious.  It  proposed  the  subversion  of  the 
Union  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  that 
the  people  of  the  North  should  be  educated  into  treason  to 
the  Constitution — that  their  very  habits  of  thought,  all 
moral  precepts,  all  religious  teachings — all  popular  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  should  be  turned  against  the 
Union.  As  slavery  was  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  so 
that  compact  must  be  destroyed.  As  the  liberty  of  the 
white  race  found  its  only  exemplification  in  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  so  must  these  be  sacrificed  and  de- 
stroyed. As  slavery  was  hedged  in  behind  the  government 
of  the  Union,, and  the  liberty  of  man  was  centered  in  the 
American  system,  it  became  necessary,  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  that  all  should  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  anti- 
slavery.  That  was  the  sacrifice  which  the  people  were  called 
upon  to  make  in  order  to  free  the  enslaved  Africans.  Nor, 
if  we  admit  the  premises  of  the  fanatics,  are  they  illogical. 
They  deny  the  right  of  man  to  hold  man  in  bondage.  The 
corollary  of  the  proposition  follows,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
human  being,  in  or  out  of  bondage,  to  aid,  to  the  extent  of 
his  means,  to  destroy  slavery.  It  is  not  a  mere  trespass,  in 
this  sense,  but  a  violation  of  Grod's  laws  afiecting  soul  and 
body.  Under  this  inexorable  logic,  if  to  free  the  four  mil- 
lion slaves  of  this  country,  it  should  require  the  death  of 
twenty-five  million  whites,  it  must  be  done. 

The  fight  was  not  then  urged  against  slavery  alone,  it 
was  waged  against  the  Union  and  the  States ;  against  the 
entire  structure  of  American  society.  It  was  waged  against 
our  very  patriotism;  against  all  received  convictions  of 
duty;  against  our  social  and  religious  institutions.  The 
early  sundering  of  the  Methodist  Church  was  its  first  great 
triumph.  Less  successful  with  other  religious  organiza- 
tions, they  succeeded,  nevertheless,  with  all,  excepting  per- 
haps the  Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  disunion — in  destroying  the  oneness  of  their  labors. 
These  triumphs,  though  not  directly  assailing  the  integrity 
of  the  government,  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  system. 
It  was  a  government  of  laws,  of  constitutions,  of  covenants ; 
and  by  its  theory  and  practice,  the  people  were  made  the 
arbiters  thereof.  Hence  every  event  which  separated  the 
people  of  the  two  regions  was  pro  tanto  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  Missouri  Compromise  not  only  separated  them, 
but  created  boundaries  for  them.  It  organized  them.  It 
vitalized  and  consolidated  abolitionism  as  an  aggressive 
power.  It  opened  to  it  a  field  for  its  labors.  It  gave  effect 
to  majorities  in  their  assaults  upon  the  Constitution.  It 
destroyed  the  powers  of  minorities.    It  was  dissolution.    It     ^ 
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broke  the  religious  ties  which  bound  together  the  greatest 
evangelical  society  in  America.  It  made  a  religion  for  the 
North  and  a  religion  for  the  South — morals  for  the  North 
and  morals  for  the  South — a  Saviour  for  the  North  and  a 
Saviour  for  the  South  !  Was  this  not  dissolution,  disrup- 
tion,  and  antagonism?  Were  our  political  bonds  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  power  of  the  pulpit^  the  press,  and 
the  demagogue?  Three  thousand  clergymen  hurled  anath- 
emas at  the  late  Senator  Douglas  for  denying  the  consti- 
tutional jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery! 
Ten  thousand  clergymen,  addressing  audiences  numbering 
probably  three  millions  of  men,  denounced  slavery,  and 
called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  it.  Was  this  not 
disunion  ?  Did  such  acts  strengthen  the  bonds  of  fraternity 
and  good  neighborhood,  between  the  North  and  the  South? 
Could  the  covenants  of  the  Constitution  be  enforced  under 
such  teachings  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mob  became 
superior  to  the  obligations  of  law  and  the  force  of  duty? 
That  the  mob  should  supersede  both?  That  patriotism 
and  integrity  in  the  public  councils,  that  fidelity  in  the 
executive  office,  that  honesty  in  the  citizen,  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  give  way  to  disloyalty,  infidelity  and 
plunder  ?  Justice  was  the  power  that  made  the  Union  ; 
could  it  be  maintained  by  injustice,  fraud,  and  oppression? 
It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  cause  of  abolition  has, 
for  more  than  ten  years,  been  superior  to  the  men  of  the 
Northern  States.  It  had  gained  a  wonderful  influence  and 
power  by  the  continued  ascendency  of  the  old  democratic 
party.  That  party  never,  as  an  organization,  yielded  to  it 
the  least  countenance,  either  in  or  out  of  the  government. 
It  denounced  the  prevalence  of  its  doctrines  as  incompatible 
with  the  covenants  of  the  Constitution.  It  declared  them 
essential  disunion.  It  resisted  their  adoption  with  all  its 
influence.  The  opposition  to  the  democratic  party  at 
length,  in  1854,  under  the  direct  leadership  of  Mr.  Seward, 
adopted  a  purely  anti-slavery  platform,  and  enlisted  the 
remnants  of  every  faction  of  the  Northern  mind  in  its 
service.  The  occasion  for  this  new  organization  was  found 
in  the  formal  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  of  the  late  Senator 
Douglas ;  an  act  which  afforded  a  pretext  for  renewed 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  repeal  itself,  because  the  compromise  acts  of  1850  had, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  annulled  the  compromise  of 
1820.  It  was  denounced,  nevertheless,  as  the  sacriflce  of 
freedom  to  slavery;  and  thousands  of  ignorant  and  ex- 
citable people,  of  the  free  States,  believed  the  North  was 
about  to  be  invaded,  and,  unless  prompt  resistance  was 
made,  conquered  by  the  advocates  of  slavery !    Mr.  Seward, 
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in  a  speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  warned  the  people  of  that 
State  of  a  deliberate  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  to 
invade  and  conquer  Ohio  and  the  entire  North,  including 
Canada.  This  may  seem  to  be  exaggeration  on  my  part, 
but  it  is  literally  true.  The  North  believed  it,  as  much  as 
the  assertion  may  reflect  on  its  intelligence  and  good  sense. 
The  Slavery  campaign,  it  was  declared,  was  opened  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation  ;  that  Kansas  was  about 
to  be  invaded  and  subdued  to  slavery  ;  and  that,  thus 
finding  a  base  for  operations,  it  would  be  continued  over 
the  entire  North,  and  into  her  Britanic  Majesty's  posses- 
sions in  Canada.  This  was  not  a  mere  accidental  extrava- 
gance of  utterance  by  an  excited  political  orator.  It  was 
the  deliberate  speech  of  the  first  anti-slavery  man  of  this 
country.  If  Mr.  Seward  did  not  himself  believe  in  the 
truth  of  his  own  declarations,  he  certainly  intended  that 
his  audience,  who  heard  him,  and  his  countrymen,  who 
were  sure  to  read  what  he  said,  should  believe  them.  They 
did  believe  them ;  they  did  more ;  they  acted  on  them — 
they  acted  on  them  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  slavery 
of  the  South  against  the  freedom  of  the  North.  It  was 
thus  that  abolitionism  became  a  political  dogma.  It  then 
assumed  the  attitude  and  the  menace  of  a  hostile  party. 
It  made  war  upon  slavery — it  made  war  upon  the  Consti- 
tution which  protected  slavery,  as  a  covenant  with  hell- 
as  a  compact  with  the  Devil.  It  was  the  people  of  the 
North  that  waged  this  war.  The  Si  ate  governments  in 
their  hands,  they  set  to  work  to  annul  the  constitutional 
covenant  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  They  de- 
nounced it  as  treason  to  enforce  it.  They  stimulated  mobs 
to  resist  it.  The  mob,  as  I  have  said,  thus  became  the 
governjnent.  The  South  weie  every  where  denounced  as 
steeped  in  the  moral  guilt  of  slavery.  Northern  pulpits 
were  closed  to  the  ministrations  of  Southern  clergymen. 
The  negro  was  deified;  the  white  man  was  his  oppressor, 
his  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  humanity  !  Was  this  not 
an  opinion  capable,  when  thus  armed,  of  destroying  the 
Union?  Could  the  two  parties  exist  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment? If  there  was  a  moral  and  religious  gulf  between 
them,  which  made  it  sacrilege  to  lend  the  sacred  altars  of 
Christianity  in  the  North,  to  the  ministers  of  the  South, 
was  it  possible  that  the  two  peoples  could  maintain  friendly 
political  relations  with  each  other?  Was  not  the  inference 
of  the  Southern  mind,  under  such  circumstances,  inevitable, 
that  the  North  desired  to  sunder  the  political  ties  that 
bound  them  to  the  South?  Did  not  those  ties  practically 
cease,  when  the  North  refused  to  carry  out  the  covenants  of 
the  Constitution  ? 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  principle  that^^(^V|eur^^^Q[g 
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should  not  be  altered,  modified  or  changed,  for  light  or 
transient  causes  ;  that  mere  verbal  criticisms  upon  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  people,  here  or  there,  are  not  sufiicient  to 
justify  such  change,  much  less  to  warrant  hostile  revolu- 
tion.  I  would  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  none  but 
the  most  insufferable  evils,  involving  the  grossest  injustice 
and  bad  faith,  can  justify  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revolution.  The  public  mind  of  every  people  is 
proverbially  fickle  and  unreliable.  That  which  is  de- 
nounced to-day,  is  apt  to  be  applauded  to-morrow.  But 
the  revolution,  in  this  case,  commenced  and  was  consum- 
mated in  the  North.  The  onus  of  its  defense  rests  upon 
the  North.  It  tore  down  the  old  system.  It  left  not  a 
vestige,  not  a  remnant  of  its  former  proportions  and 
beauty.  It  substituted  abuse  and  vilification  for  harmony 
and  good  neighborhood.  It  created  new  systems  of  morals, 
and  new  articles  of  religious  faith,  for  the  respective 
regions.  It  dissolved  quite  all  the  social  ties  that  bound 
the  parties  together.  The  federal  capital  witnessed  the 
existence  of  a  social,  a  religious  and  a  political  North,  and 
a  social,  religious  and  political  South.  The  lines  were  as 
distinct  as  the  streets  and  avenues  of  the  City.  It  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  hostile  parties. 
Was  this  not  disunion  and  disintegration?  Could  the 
forms  of  the  government  be  maintained  when  its  spirit 
had  been  extinguished  by  hatred,  contempt  and  malice  ? 
The  North  had  not  only  refused  to  execute  its  consti- 
tutional obligations  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves^ 
but  the  States,  by  their  legislation,  had  stamped  upon  the 
covenant  the  seal  of  condemnation.  This  action  did  not 
alone  involve  the  forfeiture  and  sacrifice  of  faith  ;  but  it 
was  so  performed  as  to  convey  a  gross  insult  to  the  Slave 
States.  The  Constitution  was  declared  to  be  a  wicked 
covenant  which  no  good  man  could  lend  his  aid  to  enforce 
and  which  none  but  evil-minded  men  would  seek  to  have 
enforced.  Every  effort  to  secure  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
under  it,  was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
humanity,  of  conscience  and  of  justice.  The  power  to 
resist  was  in  the  people  of  the  free  States;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  pulpit,  a  stage  or  school  house,  in  all  New 
England,  that  did  not  fulminate  curses  and  imprecations 
against  the  man  who  would  not  resist  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  of  the  Union.  The  effort  too  was  to  mark  the  refusal, 
by  such  acts  of  insubordination,  as  would  seal  forever  the 
fate  of  the  covenant.  This  was  not  secession ;  it  was  revo- 
lution ;  it  was  revolution  inaugurated  and  consummated,  by 
the  strong  against  the  weak — by  majorities  against  minori- 
ties. It  was  revolution,  because,  at  the  time,  the  federal 
authorities,  at  Washington,  and  in  the  States,  sought  iiwT^ 
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good  faith,  to  enforce  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  was  revolution  by  States,  the  parties  to  the 
compact  which  they  violated,  and  which  they  alone,  in  a 
technical  sense,  could  violate.  It  was  gross,  offensive 
revolution  ;  because  it  was  accompanied  by  insulting  pre- 
tensions of  superior  morality,  by  the  party  which  violated 
the  law !  The  free  States  thus  assailed  the  government  of 
the  Union  in  the  double  capacity  of  rebels  and  teachers. 
It  was  the  mob  and  the  minister — the  thief  and  the 
apostle — the  robber  and  the  magistrate  !  The  South,  like 
Paul  the  Apostle,  were  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  suffer 
most  at  the  hands  of  their  own  friends — ^^by  perils,  by  false 
brethren.''     They  trusted  but  to  be  deceived. 

As  a  mere  business  partnership  between  the  two  regions, 
the  North  had  appropriated  three-fourths  of  its  profits, 
during  the  entire  existence  of  the  concern .  An  equal  propor- 
tion of  its  dependants  and  employees  resided  in  the  North. 
The  business  of  the  house  was  done  in  the  North.  It  was  a 
Northern  concern  in  its  persons,  in  its  profits,  and  in  its 
direction.  Its  revenues  were  nearly  all  derived  from  duties 
levied  upon  imports.  These  duties  were  laid  with  a  direct 
view  of  protecting  New  England  Manufacturers.  They 
gave  the  latter  the  monopoly  of  the  American  markets,  by 
imposing  a  tax  upon  all  the  manufactures  and  products  of 
other  countries.  They  said  to  the  people,  ^^you  shall  not 
buy  your  goods  in  the  cheapest  market,  nor  sell  them  in 
the  dearest.  You  shall  buy  of  New  England,  though  you 
may  have  to  pay  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  per  centum  higher 
rates  than  like  articles  could  be  furnished  you  by  England 
or  France.  We  will  adjust  a  scale  of  duties  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit, to  a  certain  extent,  the  importation  of  such  articles 
as  are  manufactured  by  New  England.''  This  was  done 
on  the  plea  that  our  manufacturing  establishments  ought 
to  be  protected  by  this  kind  of  discriminating  duties.  It 
was  said  they  must  have  protection — that  is,  the  great 
agricultural  labor  of  the  West,  and  the  South  must  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  New  England.  That  labor  was 
the  consumer,  and  the  consumer  pays  quite  all  the  duties 
collected  under  discriminating  tariffs. 

Thus  it  was  with  our  business  Union.  Its  direction,  its 
economical  arrangements,  its  employees,  everything  that 
makes  money — everything  that  gives  preponderance  to 
money — everything  that  looks  to  profits — were  concen- 
trated in  the  North.  The  supplies  of  the  government  were 
obtained  there.  Its  arms  and  implements  were  made  there. 
Its  ships  were  built  there.  Its  commerce  was  centered 
there.  Its  laws  were  made  there.  The  North  has  absolutely 
controlled  the  entire  economical  policy  of  the  Union  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Three-fourths  of  all  t'l^s^^^^lJ^J^^Qlc 
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accruing  to  individuals  under  this  policy,  have  fallen  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  States  of  theNorth.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  to  main- 
tain the  government,  have  been  paid  by  the  West  and  South. 

A  reference  to  these  feature*  of  the  system  may  seem  in- 
vidious and  uncalled  for,  at  times  like  the  present.  They 
may  seem  insignificant  when  the  government  is  expending 
two  or  three  millions  a  day-,  to  destroy  the  institutions 
under  which  the  West  and  South  have  been  taxed  to  the 
extent  only  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  a  year,  for  the  benefit 
of  New  England  manufacturers  and  New  York  commerce. 
I  allude  to  them  not  in  the  spirit  of  complaint,  not  to  point 
even  to  the  inequality  of  burdens  and  advantages  under 
the  old  system,  but  to  show  that  the  disunion  party — the 
real  disunion  party  of  the  country — the  Simon  Pure  rebels 
against  the  Union, — are  those  who  enjoyed  quite  all  the 
material  benefits  which  the  economical  administration  of 
the  government  imparted.  Their  rebellion  then  must  be 
attributed  to  a  fretful,  dissatisfied,  complaining  nature — 
to  a  rebellious  nature, — that  is  the  word. 

Every  intelligent  observer  of  the  New  England  mind 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  superlative  estimate  which 
the  people  of  that  uneasy  corner  of  the  Union  uniformly 
make  of  themselves.  Their  religion  is  always  the  purest, 
their  morals  the  most  rigid,  their  schools  and  colleges  the 
best ;  their  lawyers  the  ablest ;  their  legislators  the  most 
eloquent  and  profound ;  their  doctors  the  most  skillful ; 
their  teachers,  their  merchants,  their  mechanics,  their 
artists,  a  little  better  than  any  other.  Nature,  one  would 
think,  had  stamped  upon  the  New  England  mind  nothing 
but  superlative  degrees,  being  careful  to  advise  her  people 
of  its  generous  dispensation.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
New  England  society  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  know 
perfectly  well  every  one  of  their  merits,  and  every  one  of 
the  faults  and  short-comings  of  other  communities.  A 
country  that  could  adopt  the  vagaries  of  witchcraft,  the 
follies  of  anti-Masonry,  the  proscriptions  and  injustice  of 
Know-Nothingism,  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  discharge  the  obligations 
of  the  Constitution  and  perform  the  duties  of  citizens  of  a 
common  government,  with  others.  It  is  not  treachery  alone 
that  violates  the  laws  of  a  country.  It  is  not  inherent  in- 
fidelity to  trusts,  and  irresistible  tendencies  to  forfeit  the 
public  faith,  which  are  most  offensive  in  the  New  England 
mind.  It  is  an  insufferable  arrogance — insatiable  ambition 
for  leadership  ;  an  ungovernable  fanaticism.  Their  society 
is  waoiting  in  tone,  in  magnanimity,  charity  and  in  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  Its  grand  defect,  as  a  society,  is  an  ab- 
sence of  logical  power — an  absence  of  positive  J^too^QJ{Uy)QTp 
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Self-opiniated  and  self-adulated — with  eyes  always  in- 
troverted— their  premises  are  never  well  taken ;  their 
conclusions  are  always  false.  Never  losing  sight  of 
the  main  chance,  they  have  contrived,  so  far,  to  secure 
quite  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  Union,  and  to 
be  the  authors  and  propagators  of  quite  all  the  heresies 
which  have  disturbed  its  tranquility.  And  when  that 
tranquility  is  broken,  it  is  l^ew  England  that  wins  the 
lion's  share  of  government  supplies.  The  present  war,, 
instead  of  disturbing  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  Puritan 
States,  has  added  to  the  profits  of  the  one,  and  to  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  other.  They  are  actually  being  enriched 
by  what  must  certainly  bankrupt  every  other  region  of  the 
country.  The  West  and  South,  through  the  economical 
policy  of  the  Union,  have  contributed  their  money  to  build 
up  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
now,  when  the  latter  have  subverted  that  Union  and  brought 
the  parties  into  civil  war,  they  are  making  colossal  fortunes 
out  of  the  disaster.  The  house  has  been  fired  to  give  em- 
ployment and  profits  to  the  thief  and  the  robber ! 

This  species  of  political  incendiarism  is  not  a  mere  erup- 
tive feature  of  the  Puritan  mind.  It  is  inherent,  constitu- 
tional, hereditary  Fanaticism.  Wise  it  may  be,  sagacious 
it  is  ;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  fanaticism  ;  the  sagacity  of 
cunning,  of  policy,  of  management.  It  is  that  kind  of  cun- 
ning which  discerns  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  strife, 
contention  and  discord.  New  England  has  been  the  great 
beneficiary  of  the  Union.  It  is  impossible,  I  admit,  to 
adjust  a  system  of  government,  over  large  territories  and 
diversified  interests,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect  equality  of 
burdens  upon  all  the  parts.  Ours  was  no  exception.  We 
made  it  as  perfect  as  justice  and  wisdom  could  devise.  It 
was  not,  however,  as  perfect  in  administration  as  in  theory 
— not  as  pure  in  practice  as  in  law.  It  was  based  on 
the  representative  principle.  This  principle  introduced 
into  it,  from  very  necessity,  advocates  of  peculiar  interests. 
Nobody  questions  the  right  of  the  representatives  of  New 
England  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  possible  for  that  sec- 
tion. The  theory  upon  which  they  acted  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  people  in  whose  behalf  they  labored. 
With  a  population  five  hundred  thousand  less  than  the 
State  of  New  York,  they  have  twelve  members  of  the  Senate, 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  body.  They  had  power  as  well  as 
disposition  to  secure  peculiar  advantages.  They  fixed  the 
economical  policy  of  the  Union.  They  arranged  the  details 
of  that  policy  so  as  to  turn  quite  all  its  incidental  and  posi- 
tive advantages  upon  themselves.  Had  the  government 
been  all  their  own,  they  could  not  have  done  more  for  them- 
selves and  less  for  others.    Having  thus  essentialj^j^ij5,^^|§?@g{g 
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government,  they  undertook  in  very  wantonness  to  destroy 
it.  Their  meddlin^i;  fanaticism  has  literally  turned  back 
upon  themselves.  They  have  destroyed  forever  that  which 
alone  raised  them  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  end  of  the  present  controversy,  its  level- 
ing process  cannot  fail  to  take  away  from  New  England 
the  power  she  has  enjoyed,  of  taxing  the  industry  of  other 
portions  of  the  country.  She  piteously  protested,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  against  being  thrown  into  competi- 
tion with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  She  told  us  of  her 
inability,  without  a  total  overthrow  of  her  great  manu- 
facturing establishments,  to  compete  with  that  labor  under 
free  trade  laws.  We  then  proscribed  free  trade  for  her 
benefit,  and  made  her  the  great  beneficiary  of  the  Union, 
whose  bounty  we  extended  to  her.  The  money  of  the  South 
and  West  has  been  paid  to  her  labor  and  her  capital.  We 
adopted  a  system  of  odious  discriminations  to  effect  this. 
We  taxed  ^wool  fabrics  at  high  rates  for  her  benefit ;  and 
admitted  the  raw  material,  of  foreign  growth,  at  nominal 
rates,  for  the  same  object.  We  have  thus  introduced  foreign 
wool  to  compete  with  our  agricultural  labor  and  given  it  to 
New  England  manufacturers  to  be  worked  up  and  sold  back 
to  our  own  people  under  protective  laws.  This  kind  of  dis 
crimination  and  class  legislation,  said  to  the  Puritan  States : 
' '  You  may  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market/' — and  to  the  agricultural  States,  ''  you  shall  not 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market  nor  sell  in  the  dearest." 

These  things  are  the  legitimate  subject  of  controversy,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  that  no  measure  of  advantage  in 
the  government,  could  hold  that  meddlesome  people  to  their 
constitutional  covenants.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  inter- 
est, they  had  a  motive  for  honesty — an  inducement  for 
maintaining  the  Union.  It  is  thus  seen  that  neither  prin- 
ciple, advantage,  patriotism,  nor  the  memories  and  digni- 
ties of  nationality,  could  control  them.  They  clamored 
against  the  government  till  they  destroyed  it.  For  more 
than  ten  years  they  have  not  been  members  of  the  Union, 
except  to  reap  its  rewards,  receive  its  bounties,  and  under- 
mine its  Constitution  and  laws.  This  rebellion  is  their  re- 
bellion— this  war  is  their  war.  It  has  no  other  foundation, 
no  other  purpose ;  and  can  have  no  other  end,  so  long  as 
they  wield  the  power,  than  to  force  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  is  a  war  to  enforce  New  England  abolitionism.  It  is 
waged  against  the  North,  in  its  effects,  more  than  against 
the  South  ;  for  the  North  was  a  greater  slaveholder  than 
the  South :  employed  more  capital,  more  men,  and  was 
more  dependant  for  its  prosperity  upon  slave  labor,  than 
the  South.  More  than  half  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  was  the  directgrowth  of  that  labor.     Out  of  three        , 
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hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  exports,  exclusive  of  the 
precious  metals,  in  1860,  two  hundred  and  forty  of  them 
was  the  product  of  slave  labor.  It  was  Northern  capital  that 
conducted  this  enormous  business.  It  was  Northern  ships 
that  carried  those  products.  Northern  merchants  that 
bought  and  sold  them,  and  Northern  manufacturers  that 
supplied  the  labor  that  raised  them.  The  capital  of 
the  South  was  almost  exclusively  invested  in  the  hands  that 
worked  their  estates.  The  political  economist  will  tellus,  that 
it  is  the  union  of  labor  and  capital,  which  produces  wealth  ; 
and  that,  under  every  known  combination  of  this  nature, 
capital  draws  the  lion's  share.  So  it  has  been  under  the 
union  of  Northern  money  with  Southern  labor.  This  re- 
bellion strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  that  capital.  It  destroys  the 
most  profitable  and  the  most  beneficent  scheme  of  labor  ever 
devised  by  man.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Puritan  States  against 
the  agricultural  States  of  the  Middle,  West  and  South. 

This  view  of  the  subject  only  includes  the  <  mediate  in- 
terests of  the  Northern  people  with  Southern  slavery.  It 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  money  of  the  North.  It  does 
not  embrace  the  labor  of  the  North,  which  is  directly  em- 
ployed in  producing  fabrics,  for  which  the  South  supply 
the  raw  material.  The  extent  of  this  employment  is  well 
understood  in  the  rebel  States  of  New  England,  where  its 
benefits  have  been  quite  all  realized.  The  sudden  with- 
drawal of  this  labor,  though  it  has  seriously  affected  the 
capital  employed  in  it,  has,  so  far  in  the  war,  not  been  felt; 
as  the  turn  of  events .  lodged  the  government  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  New  England  men,  who  have  commanded 
the  markets  which  the  war  has  created.  An  expenditure 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  vast 
original  outlay,  for  implements,  machinery,  vessels,  and 
clothing,  the  greatest  share  of  which  the  Puritan  States, 
were  called  upon  to  supply,  is  quite  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate the  labor  of  those  States  heretofore  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  influence  of  this  vast 
engine  of  corruption  and  fraud,  wielded  by  the  hand  of 
absolute  power,  and  hedged  in  behind  the  usurped  authority 
of  a  venal  Congress,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  arm  and 
consolidate  Abolitionism  against  the  Constitution,  and  more 
than  sufficient  to  popularize  the  naked  military  despotism 
conceived  by  that  hell-begotten  conspiracy — a  conspiracy 
which  has  not  only  overthrown  the  Union,  but  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  upon  its  real  friends,  the  responsibility 
of  the  act.  This  last  turn  of  events  was,  perhaps,  to  be 
expected.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  cunning,  for  which  the 
managers  of  the  game  have  been  distinguished.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  crime  that  the  culprit  has 
raised  the  Hue  and  Cry,  and  aroused  the  populace  in  pur- 
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suit  of  his  victim.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  thief 
has  hidden  himself  and  concealed  his  booty  in  the  crowd 
of  pursuers  of  an  imaginary  criminal.  The  great  criminal 
of  the  present  war  is  the  Puritan  States ;  its  victims  are 
the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States.  The  two  former 
are  fighting  against  themselves ;  they  are  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  betrayer  and  destroyer.  They  are 
fighting  against  the  Union,  against  their  interests,  against 
their  obligations,  against  their  honor,  and,  as  they  will  see 
within  a  twelvemonth,  against  the  conscience  of  their 
people.  They  are  fighting  to  put  down  the  Constitution, 
to  destroy  their  industry,  to  disintegrate  their  society,  to 
demoralize  their  people,  and  to  degrade  their  nationalities. 
Under  whose  direction,  by  whose  counsel  and  advice,  is 
this  terrible  suicide  enacted  ? 

I  will  name  the  inquisition.  It  is  Horace  Greeley,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward,  Charles  Sumner,  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Beecher,  and  Cheever. 
These  are  the  twelve  apostles  of  infidelity  and  crime — the 
Satanic  Council — who  have  been  chosen  to  enforce  this  in- 
fernal atonement  of  blood — this  reconciliation  of  slaughter ! 
They  call  it  a  remedy !  They  say  it  is  a  patriotic  impulse ! 
It  is  a  substitute  for  all  that  is  good  in  free  institutions,  for 
all  that  is  reputable  in  our  national  character,  and  for  all 
that  is  successful  and  honorable  in  civil  society. 

This  brings  me  to  state  what  occurs  to  me  to  be  the  only 
legal  remedy  for  popular  diseases,  under  our  constitutional 
government.  It  is  the  ballot.  The  ballot  is  the  organ  of 
speech  of  this  nation.  It  had  the  power  to  correct  any  and 
every  abuse  of  its  authority.  It  had  jurisdiction  over 
secession  ;  even  secession  in  the  Puritan  States.  It  could 
restore  order  in  the  midst  of  revolution.  The  directing 
power  over  everything  was  in  the  people.  All  they  wanted 
was  time  and  opportunity  to  speak.  This  could  be  done 
through  the  ballot  only  under  prescribed  forms.  In  the 
midst  of  the  pending  crisis,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden and  others,  in  Congress,  to  arm  the  ballot  instead 
of  the  people — to  give  it  authority  to  direct  and  determine 
the  differences  between  the  North  and  South.  Every  re- 
publican voted  against  it.  The  South  at  first  hesitated ; 
but  at  length,  through  its  organs,  endorsed  it.  It  was  the 
remedy  of  peace.  That  was  what  the  South  wanted  ;  that 
was  just  what  abolitionism  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have.  The  ballot  would  maintain  the  Constitution, 
and,  by  maintaining  it,  uphold  slavery  and  the  rights  of 
slaveholders;  that  was  what  abolitionism  would  not  have. 
The  ballot  would  settle  and  adjust  all  our  differences;  that 
was  what  would  kill  abolitionism.     Peace  prese|t^#§y^g(t)OQlc 
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strengthens  a  people ;  that  was  what  abolitionism  most 
feared.     The  North  must  be  armed — her  majorities  must 
be  armed ;  because  they  were  majorities,  and  because  the 
South  was  disarmed.     They  vainly  thought  arms,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  in   the  hands ;    they   never  for   once 
thought  that  arms  in  the  head  and  heart  are  more  terrible. 
They  saw  nothing  but  numbers,  money,  and  credit;  they 
did  not  see  th^at  all  these  have  a  substitute  in  resolution, 
conviction,  and  duty.     '' Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his 
quarrel  just.''     But  it  was  abolitionism,  so  they  thought, 
that  could  invoke  the  truth  of  this  philosophical  maxim. 
They  were  fighting  against  oppression — they  were  fighting 
against  the  Union  as  a  mob  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement 
of  their  higher  law — their  abolitionism.    Was  this  not  the 
theory  of  the  Satanic  Council?     Why  else  did  they  arm 
against  the  South,  and  disarm  and  imprison  the  protestants 
of  the  North  ?     Why  else  did  they  sweep  away,  as  with  a 
broom,  the  rights  and  guarantees  even  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States?     Why  else,  in  a  word,  did  they  cancel,  by  a 
single  executive  blow,  the  Constitutional  Government  of 
the  Union?     Is  it  common  to  destroy  what  one  would  im- 
prove and  purify?  to  kill  what  we  wish  to  cure  and  pre- 
serve?    Did  their  hostility  to  the  South  conceal  real  devo- 
tion and  friendship  to  the  old  system?  Did  policy  pilot  their 
principles,  and  shelter  and  conceal  their  patriotic  designs  ? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  found  in  the  record  of 
violated  rights  and  executive  usurpations.     It  is  found  in 
the  fell  spirit  of  abolitionism,  which  pervades  and  controls 
every  act  of  the  administration,  and  every  movement  of  the 
army.   It  is  found  in  the  adoption  of  its  schemes  of  violence 
and  fraud  everywhere,  and  the  exclusion  of  every  measure 
calculated  to  stop  the  war  and  harmonize  the  belligerents. 
If  the  people  are  so  struck  with  judicial  blindness  that  they 
are  unable  to  comprehend  these  things,  their  welfare  has 
engrossed  too  much  thought  and  anxiety.     If  they  are 
willing  not  only  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled,  but 
made  pack-horses  and  sumpter-mules  for  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, I  do  not  perceive  the  difference,  in  moral  guilt, 
between  them  and  the  original  Puritan  culprits. 

But  it  is  said  the  South  commenced  the  war.  That  the 
men  of  the  South  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  men  of 
the  North,  I  admit.  That  they  inaugurated  actual  war,  I 
also  admit.  I  think  it  was  a  great  political  blunder,  and 
therefore  a  crime  ;  that  it  was  without  cause,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  deny. 
The  South  made  war  against  the  new  government — against 
the  new  system, — in  behalf  of  the  old  government,  and  in 
defence  of  the  old  system.  It  was  a  war  waged  against 
the  revolutionary  government  of  New  England,  indefenqep 
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of  the  rights  of  minorities.  It  was  undertaketi  only 
when  the  powers  of  the  Constitutional  Union  were  confess^ 
edly  used  to  disfranchise  and  destroy  those  minorities.  It 
was  a  mistake  only  in  being  out  of  time,  and  in  using,  for  the 
moment,  the  wrong  remedy.  It  was  called  by  a  bad  name, 
and  its  name  gave  it  an  illogical  character.  The  South 
said  they  had  a  right,  as  Sovereign  States,  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  That  was  an  error — a  damaging  error,  for  in 
reality  they  had  no  such  right.  Secession  was  a  New  Eng- 
land remedy  and  practice,  and  never  should  have  been 
invoked.  It  is  a  mischievous,  if  not  an  absurd  theory.  The 
right  of  secession  could  not  have  been  reserved  without  im- 
parting to  the  Union  an  external  character,  at  war  with 
the  policy  of  the  nation.  All  governments  are  supposed 
to  be  perpetual.  A  government  gains  first,  recognition, 
and  then  commands  respect  by  virtue  of  the  evidence  it 
is  able  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  of  its  ability  to  preserve  its 
organism  and  perpetuate  its  power.  Perpetuity  is  a  vital 
element  of  its  character.  Besides,  there  would  be  no  force 
whatever,  in  a  covenant,  express  or  implied,  reserving  the 
right  of  secession  ;  because,  no  member  of  the  Union  could 
ever  avail  itself  of  such  a  right,  except  for  good  cause, 
and  where  the  latter  exists,  it  could  not  be  strengthened 
by  any  reservation  in  the  bond — in  other  words,  no  State 
could  justify  itself  for  secession,  simply,  because  it  had  the 
right  to  secede.  Such  a  reservation  would  have  no  force, 
whatever.  1.  Because  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
policy  of  the  nation.  2.  Because  it  would  not  be  even 
prima  facia  evidence  that  the  act  was  right.  A  promis- 
sory note  is  prima  facia  evidence  of  indebtedness  ;  but  this 
presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  payment,  so  that 
the  case  is  made  to  turn  after  all  upon  its  merits.  The 
rule  of  law,  however,  governing  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, made  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  trade,  is 
hardly  applicable  to  constitutions  of  government.  The 
latter  embody  fundamental  principles  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  irrepealable  and  indestructible.  This  is  their 
character  in  all  cases.  When  grossly  violated,  the  legiti- 
mate remedy  is  revolution.  There  is  dignity  in  the  word, 
and  gallantry,  spirit  and  resolution  in  the  act.  Eevolu- 
tions  refer,  properly,  to  causes.  God  is  the  sovereign 
arbiter  of  causes,  as  man  is  the  arbiter  of  covenants.  The 
Puritan  States  overturned  the  government  of  the  Union, 
and  installed  in  its  place  a  mob.  No  allegiance  was 
actually  due  to  that  mob  from  anybody.  It  was  a  mob, 
because  when  they  destroyed  the  old  system,  they  left  no 
legitimate  power,  except  the  States,  to  govern.  They 
wielded,  it  is  true,  the  powers  of  the  Union ;  but  they  t 
wielded  them  not  in  obedience  to,  but  in  cont€fiJnf)^dfvtJi0Ogl6 
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Federal  Constitution.  The  South  warred  against  this  mob. 
They  wanted  the  old  system ;  and  they  blundered  that 
they  ever  gave  up  the  name  of  the  old  system.  There  is 
little  in  a  name,  it  is  said ;  there  was  much  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  name  of  the  old  government ;  because 
by  using  it,  the  rebels  of  New  England  could  the  more 
certainly  mislead  the  popular  mind,  and  put  the  constitu- 
tionalists of  the  South  in  the  wrong.  They  were  not,  I 
maintain,  altogether  in  the  right  upon  the  main  question. 
It  does  not  often  happen  that  great  matters  of  difference 
between  nations  are  so  exquisitely  balanced  as  to  have  the 
right  all  on  one  side,  and  the  wrong  all  on  the  other.  The 
question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  was  invoked  by  the 
North  as  an  instrumentality,  not  as  a  measure  or  principle. 
Abolitionism,  it  is  seen,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
theories,  and  the  ends  it  proposed  to  accomplish,  cared 
nothing  for  mere  territorial  slavery.  The  territories,  lost 
or  won,  were  nothing  to  them.  They  raised  the  point  to 
act /rom,  not  to  act  upon.  They  used  the  territorial  dispute 
as  an  agency  through  which  to  excite  and  inflame  the 
people  against  slavery  in  the  States.  As  early  as  1841, 
they  became  convinced  that  they  could  never  succeed  in 
consolidating  the  North  against  the  Union,  so  long  as 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  identified  with  a  party 
having  a  pro-slavery  wing.  Hence  the  rupture  with  the 
old  whig  party,  and  the  adoption  of  a  programme  which 
made  it  impossible  to  extend  their  lines  into  the  slave 
States.  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  a  leader 
in  this  work  of  Independent  Abolitionism  —  Northern 
abolitionism — New  England  abolitionism.  In  1843  he 
was  a  member  of  a  convention  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
which  resolved  to  ^^  regard  and  treat  the  third  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  whenever  applied  to  the  case  of  a  fugitive 
slave,  as  utterly  null  and  voidy  and,  consequently,  as  forming 
no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
we  are  called  upon  or  sworn  to  support  it/'  Afterwards  Mr. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  denounced  this  infamous  act  of 
secession,  miscalling  it  a  system  of  mental  reservations. 
There  was  no  mental  reservation  in  it ;  it  was  downright 
nullification  and  subornation  of  perjury.  It  was  an  open, 
flagrant  declaration  of  war  against  the  federal  Constitution. 
In  1854  the  present  republican,  or  abolition,  party  was  for- 
mally organized,  with  Mr.  Seward  at  its  head.  It  was 
then  believed  to  be  strong  enough  to  wield  Northern 
majorities  against  the  Union  ;  to  give  practical  effect  to  its 
resolutions  of  previous  years,  to  nullify  and  make  void 
the  Constitution,  and  ordain  an  anti-slavery  government. 
Its  power,  in  this  way,  to  destroy  the  old  system,  no  man 
of  sense  and- observation  could  questioniiDstaai^ '^hat  the 6 
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scheme  of  wielding  majorities  against  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  would  effect  this,  was 
equally  certain.  The  organization  of  the  Union  was 
accomplished  with  a  direct  and  express  view  of  protecting 
minorities.  To  this  end  it  was  ordained  that  the  weakest 
State  should  have  a  representation  in  the  federal  Senate 
equal  to  the  largest ;  that  none  other  than  expressly 
delegated  powers  should  he  exercised ;  that  all  others 
should  be  reserved  '^  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.''  The  great  doctrine  of  the  Union  was  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities.  This  principle  of  the  system  was 
assailed  by  the  organization  of  the  abolition  party.  That 
party  said,  ^Hiereafter,  majorities  shall  be  supreme.''  This 
was  not  secession,  it  was  revolution;  it  was  complete, 
absolute  revolution.  This  principle  was  first  applied  to 
the  territories,  as  the  wedge  is  first  inserted  into  the  tim- 
ber it  is  destined  subsequently  to  rend  asunder.  The 
South  resisted  it,  and  made  more  of  it  than  the  merits  of 
the  question  authorized.  They  resisted  it  more  on  account 
of  the  insult  it  covered,  than  the  real  sacrifice  of  rights  it 
threatened.  Territorial  slavery,  in  every  political  sense, 
was  a  pure  abstraction.  The  law  of  climate  and  soil  had 
settled  it.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  really  disputed  ground. 
If,  under  other  circumstances,  there  had  been  any  doubt 
upon  this  point,  there  was  another  law  that  had  deter- 
mined the  matter  beyond  all  question.  Slavery  is  a  rela- 
tion of  interest,  as  indicated  by  its  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  most  profitable  fields  for  its  labor  were  in  the  slave 
States,  and  they  were  broad  enough  not  only  to  employ  the 
four  million  slaves  now  held,  but  quite  four  times  that  num- 
ber. There  could  then  be  no  expansive  power,  in  slavery, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  States  where  it  existed.  Just  as 
men  seek  the  highest  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  produce, 
so  will  slaveholders-  seek  the  most  profitable  field  for  their 
labor.  It  was  not,  then,  the  slave  interests,  but  the. 
political  interests  of  the  South  that  were  menaced  by  the 
territorial  policy  of  the  abolitionists.  It  was  not  slavery 
that  was  the  object  of  direct  assault,  but  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  Union.  That  must  be  stricken  down, 
and  removed,  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  general  emwci- 
pation.  It  was  a  covert  attack,  made  as  much  against  the 
North  as  against  the  South.  It  was  the  substitution  of 
the  Opinions  of  New  England,  in  the  place  of  the  covenants 
of  the  Union.  The  power  that  impelled  this  engine  of 
destruction  was  that  Opinion.  It  was  proclaimed  from 
every  pulpit ;  it  was  inculcated  at  every  fireside,  and 
taught  in  every  school-house  and  college  of  the  Puritan 
States.  The  walls  of  those  houses  and  colleges,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  displayed,  in  bill-head  l<^tteJ%>tk^^C)QlC 
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insulting  words:  '^Slavery  is  the  unpardonable  sinT' 
Nor  were  there  any  deceptions  practised  upon  the  people 
in  these  teachings  and  utterances.  They  proclaimed  an 
exterminating  war  against  the  Constitution.  They  de- 
nounced it  as  a  league  with  Satan,  and  declared  allegiance 
to  it  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  Christian  duties, 
thus  making  the  government  an  unbearable  moral  nui- 
sance, which  it  was  God's  service  to  abate. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  exaggerate  this  picture  of 
Puritan  infidelity  and  enmity  to  the  Union,  and  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  South.  I  do  not  think  it  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  do  this,  having  regard  to  justice  and 
truth.  That  enmity  was  all  that  abuse  of  men,  treachery 
to  principles,  infidelity  to  covenants,  and  inborn  fanaticism, 
could  make  it.  It  was  as  cunning  as  it  was  malignant  and 
unfaithful.  It  had  no  easy  work  to  accomplish,  A  skillful 
hand  must  always  be  at  the  helm  to  guide  the  pirate  crew 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  To  wield  too  much  power 
would  alarm  the  people  ;  to  wield  too  little  would  render 
them  unattractive,  if  not  insignificant.  The  weapon  of 
warfare  chosen — that  of  majorities— rwas,  of  all  others,  the 
best  and  most  effective.  There  is  a  charm  in  majorities  ; 
the  people  think  they  are  the  directing  power  ;  they  can- 
not see  why  it  is  not  right  that  the  majority  should 
govern  ;  and  they  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minority 
to  submit.  This  is  the  logic  of  the  mob — it  is  the  logic  of 
.  the  New  England  rebellion.  When  this  doctrine  became 
the  government,  in  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  how 
did  the  propagandists  demean  themselves  towards  the 
government  of  the  Union,  and  the  people  of  the  South  ? 
Were  they  faithful  to  the  covenants  of  the  one,  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  other  ?  If  the  Slave  States  had  been  prejudged 
and  condemned,  what  was  their  conduct  towards  the  people 
of  the  free  States— towards  the  minorities  of  the  free  States  ? 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  suspend  the 
functions  of  the  judiciary.  Nothingbut  the  venerable  age 
and  exalted  character  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  saved  him 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  declaring,  on  the  bench, 
that  the  acts  of  the  President  were  unconstitutional  and 
void.  A  man  who  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  country,  who 
dignifies  the  first  judicial  office  of  the  nation,  was  openly 
branded  with  disloyalty  to  that  Constitution,  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  all  his  adherents  openly  violated  at  every  turn  ! 
He  was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
mob  invoked  against  his  life  !  And  what  was  his  offence? 
An  attempt  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  a  citizen  of  the  loyal  States  against  the  arbi- 
trary and  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     Faithful  to  the  Union,  he  i|^i(gi^Viff>0»^lc 
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exercise  of  powers  vested  in  him,  as  the  head  of  the  judi- 
cial department,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  usurpation  which 
the  chief  magistrate  had  imprinted  upon  the  sacred  folds 
of  the  Constitution.  His  attempt  was  futile.  His  orders 
were  disregarded.  His  process  could  not  be  served.  The 
marshal  reported  that  he  ^'  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
gate  "  of  Fort  McHenry,  where  a  citizen  was  imprisoned 
without  ^^  process  of  law/'  and  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  reasons  assigned  by  the  venerable  judge  for 
excusing  the  marshal  for  not  serving  the  process  should;be 
engraved  upon  every  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Ameri- 
can patriots,  statesmen  and  philosophers.     He  said : 

^'  You  had  the  power  to  summon  the  posse  comitatus  to 
aid  you  in  seizing  and  bringing  before  the  Court  the  party 
named  in  the  attachment,  who  would,  when  so  hrought  in, 
be  liable  to  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  But 
where,  as  in  this  case,  the  poioer  refusing  obedience  was 
so  notoriously  superior  to  any  you  could  command,  I  hold 
that  you  are  excused  from  doing  more  than  you  have  done/ ' 

What  power  was  this  that  resisted  the  enforcement  of 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  ?  It  was  the  President — the  power 
which  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  that  he  might  see  to  it  that 
the  laws  should  be  faithfully  executed  !  It  was  the  govern- 
ment against  itself,  against  the  laws,  against  the  Constitu- 
tion !  It  was  the  mob  triumphant,  by  the  aid  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  opposition  to  the  laws,  against  John  Merryman  ! 
Whatever  was  left  of  the  old  system  was  trampled  under 
foot  by  this  executive  act.  It  was  more  damaging  to  the 
integrity  of  that  system  than  the  battles  of  Manassas  and 
Fredericksburg.  Battles  could  not  destroy  what  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  act.  Battles  may  suspend  the  powers  of 
government,  here  or  there  ;  they  do  not  immolate  princi- 
ples or  impair  the  integrity  of  constitutions.  This  conduct 
of  the  President  was  in  harmony  with  the  revolutionary 
theory  under  which  he  was  elected.  He  acted  in  aid  of 
that  theory.  He  carried  out  the  resolution  at  Buffalo,  to 
nullify  and  make  void  '^the  third  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, whenever  applied  to  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave  ;  " 
he  enforced  the  nullification  laws  of  Massachusetts,  ordain- 
ed to  carry  out  that  resolution ;  he  made  the  government 
an  anti-slavery  government — a  New  England  government. 
His  act  was  an  act  of  war  against  the  Union.  The  per- 
sonal liberty  of  John  Merryman,  and  his  honored  associates, 
in  prison,  was  nothing.  The  time  had  come  to  wield 
power,  and  make  it  felt  as  a  means  of  intimidation — to 
strengthen  the  new  government — to  make  it  absolute — to 
make  all  the  people  feel  that  it  was  absolute.  The  conquest 
of  the  North  was  as  necessary  as  the  conquest  of  theSouth.^QJp 
The  conspirators  knew  that  while  they  were  elected  to  office  o 
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by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  tlie  North,  the  development 
of  their  revolution  would  throw  them  back  into  a  misera- 
ble minority.  Their  purpose  was  to  arm  this  minority, 
and,  by  an  exercise  of  power,  to  force  the  entire  Northern 
people  to  submit  to  their  revolutionary  government.  This 
is  no  speculative  theory,  but  a  great  historical  fact.  It  is 
sustained  by  every  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  government  affect- 
ing persons  or  principles.  It  is  sustained  by  every  ante- 
cedent of  the  party  which  elected  him.  It  is  sustained  by 
the  speeches  of  every  leader  of  that  party,  in  or  out  of 
Congress,  at  the  present  day.  It  is  sustained  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Abolitionists  to  command  the  armies,  and  the 
proscription  of  every  Unionist,  who  has  won  military  dis- 
tinction in  the  field.  It  ought  to  be  enough  to  prove  the 
justice  of  this  theory,  that  the  new  government  has  created, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  an  absolute  military  despotism 
— a  despotism  which  has  proscribed  every  guarantee  of  per- 
sonal rights  contained  in  the  Federal  Gonstitution  ;  which 
has  annulled  or  disregarded  State  laws  ;  which  has  created 
new  offences,  unknown  to  the  United  States,  and  then,  by 
a  sweeping  decree,  suspended  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
as  to  all  persons  ^^  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the 
rebellion,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal, 
military  prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  hy  any  mili- 
tary autlwrity,"  (See  ProG.  24  Sept.)  This  final  act  of 
despotic  power  was  only  a  formality.  All  rights  and  guar- 
antees had  been  previously  swept  away.  The  work  of  revo- 
lution had  been  already  perfected.  It  only  proclaimed  a  law 
that  had  been  in  existence  from  the  day  of  the  President's 
inauguration.  Emancipation  had  been  going  on  by  every 
general  in  the  field,  and  by  every  paid  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, who  could  steal,  rob  or  plunder.  The  process  did 
not  embrace  alone  the  capture  of  slaves  ;  it  proposed  the 
destruction  of  property  of  every  description,  the  burning 
of  buildings,  the  waste  of  estates,  the  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  people  of  the  slave  States,  in  every  imaginable 
form  ;  for,  it  was  said,  by  these  means  we  shall  paralyze 
slavery,  and  thus  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  self-defence. 

Was  this  not  revolution  ?  Was  it  the  policy  of  the 
Union  that  dictated  this  scheme  of  plunder,  arson  and  mur- 
der ?  Was  it  not  armed  Abolitionism  ?  Could  such  things 
occur  under  the  old  government  ? 

All  governments  are  agencies.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
American  theory.  Some  exist  by  prescription,  or  by 
what  is  called  Divine  appointment ;  others  by  virtue  of 
laws  ordained  by  the  people.  Prescriptive  governments, 
as  I  shall  call  them,  are  supposed,  nevertheless,  to  repre- 
sent the  will  and  have  the  sanction  of  the  masses  for  who 
they  were  created.     The  rights  of  the  people  underH^ 
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latter  are  just  as  sacred,  and  as  safe,  it  is  thouglit  by  many, 
as  under  the  former.  I  know  of  no  goyernment,  of  this 
class,  which  does  not  profess  to  represent  the  will  and  the 
interests  of  its  constituency.  That  of  Kussia,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  completely  absolute,  in  its  powers,  of  all  the 
States  of  Europe.  Austria  and  the  Imperial  government 
of  France  are  next  in  rank.  Every  one  of  these  has  been 
surpassed  in  despotic  practice  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  absolutism  of  the  latter,  judged  by 
measures,  is  more  extreme  than  either  of  the  European 
States  referred  to.  There  is  less  security  here,  to  persons  ; 
more  arbitrary  and  causeless  arrests  and  imprisonments  ; 
more  interference  of  the  executive  authority  with  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  judiciary  ;  more  property  sacrificed 
by  persons  and  tribunals  appointed  and  created  by  the 
President ;  more  government  frauds ;  more  official  pecula- 
tions ;  and  more  public  demoralization  than  in  either  of 
the  great  absolutistic  States  mentioned.  That  these  dis- 
creditable .and  disastrous  effects  of  abolitionism,  are  not  the 
product  of  legitimate  American  opinions  and  judgment,  is 
more  than  apparent ;  and  that  they  are  the  fruits  of  New 
England  fanaticism  and  folly,  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest 
proof.  No  calm  observer  of  events  in  this  country,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  can  doubt  the  justice  of  this  de- 
claration. Personal  ambition  and  selfishness,  have  united 
with  the  more  honest  but  misguided  followers  of  G-arrison, 
Phillips  and  Greeley,  to  bring  on  the  present  crisis.  The 
former  class  entered  the  ranks  of  the  fanatics  not  because 
they  concurred  in  the  doctrines  of  abolitionism,  nor  yet 
because  they  really  intended  to  effect  its  revolutionary 
ends.  Their  object  was  to  use  that  school  of  madmen — 
and  hence,  we  all  remember,  that  for  years,  there  was  a 
sort  of  quasi  league  between  the  parties,  wearing  a  very 
cordial  aspect  just  before  and  at  elections,  but  invariably 
followed  by  an  open  rupture.  As  between  the  two  factions 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Abolitionists  proper  had 
the  most  votes  and  the  most  power.  Those  who  had  propa- 
gated anti-slavery,  to  advance  their  own  political  purposes, 
found  they  had  carried  over  the  majority  to  the  minority. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  only  required  a  Presidential 
election  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  Abolitionists  every  fac- 
tion, interest  and  combination  opposed  to  the  dominant 
Democratic  party.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  persons 
thus  enlisted,  intended  to  revolutionize  the  government,  no 
man  believes.  They  contributed,  nevertheless,  all  that 
votes  could  do  to  effect  this.  They  placed  men  in  power 
who  had  again  and  again  declared  a  purpose  to  destroy  the 
Union.  They  were  guilty  of  a  high  offence  in  a  popular  )qIc 
government,  that  of  aiding  to  elect  to  ofiice  persons  who    ^ 
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had  avowed  doctrines  at  war  with  the  political  system  they 
desired  to  maintain.  The  conspirators,  after  they  assumed 
the  reigns  of  government,  took  advantage  of  this  known 
partiality  and  admiration  for  the  Union,  and  through  its 
influence  drew  to  their  support,  and  to  their  rebellious  and 
treasonable  schemes,  not  only  all  of  this  class  of  persons, 
but  also  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party.  These 
men  were  perfectly  sincere  in  the  aid  they  gave  the  admin- 
istration, never  doubting  its  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and 
never  dreaming,  for  a  moment,  that  the  real  enemy  to  the 
old  system  was  the  party  they  had  elected  to  its  offices. 
The  loyal  sentiment  of  the  North,  in  this  way,  was  more 
thoroughly  duped  than  the  South  ;  because  the  interests  of 
the  latter  were  directly  menaced,  and  they  were  forced  by 
this  menace  to  assume  the  defensive.  Their  secession  was 
inopportune  ;  because  their  votes,  united  to  the  votes  of 
Northern  Democrats,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were 
sufficient  to  check  and  defeat  the  scheme  of  the  conspira- 
tors to  invest  the  executive  head  with  absolute  powers. 
Thus,  holding  the  administration  at  bay,  the  South,  by 
remaining  in  the  Union,  would  have  gained  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  struggle,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  defeat  the 
conspirators.  The  latter  result,  I  believe,  might  have  been 
achieved  ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  perma- 
nent adjustment  was  possible  without  a  resort  to  arms. 
The  mind  that  directed  the  abolition  movement  was  es- 
sentially deficient  in  logical  powers.  Its  insolence,  its  ten- 
dencies to  disregard  obligations  and  duties  ;  its  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  government,  and  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  established ;  its  inherent  fanaticism  and  the  pre- 
sumption which  these  qualities  could  not  fail  to  develope, 
not  only  prove  this,  but  made  aTiy  political  association  with 
it  next  to  impossible.  If  it  had  exhibited  no  other  radical 
deficiency,  its  habitual  cunning  and  want  of  integrity 
were  enough  to  destroy  any  union  formed  by  human  cove- 
nants. Out  of  power,  they  nullified  the  Constitution  and 
resisted  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  ;  in  power,  they 
overthrew  the  Constitution  and  established  a  military  des- 
potism in  its  place.  Out  of  their  hands,  the  Union  was 
an  immoral  covenant,  which  no  man  was  bound  to  recog- 
nize ;  in  their  hands,  their  despotism  is  a  sacred  com- 
pact by  which  minorities  agree  to  be  sacrificed  by  majori- 
ties. Judged  by  their  acts,  one  would  suppose,  that  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  with  no  other  purpose  or  end, 
than  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery — that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  a  New  England  anti-slavery  society.  The 
late  message  of  the  President,  and  every  measure  of 
his  administration,  point  directly  to  this  conclusiojojg 
That  such  a  government  never  was  ordained  by  the  StatesV 
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that  it  is  a  new  government,  ordained  by  the  abolitionists ^ 
to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  must  be  apparent 
to  every  thinking  mind.  The  process  by  which  this 
result  has  been  effected,  I  have  endeavored  to  trace ;  the 
responsibility  of  the  parties  to  it,  I  have  also  endeavored 
to  establish.  No  stream  is  so  long,  or  so  crooked,  that  its 
source  may  not  be  discovered ;  no  deception  and  fraud 
are  so  ingenious  and  intricate,  that  they  cannot  be 
analysed  and  exposed.  The  Union  was  an  agreement 
between  sovereign  States,  to  form  a  Nationality,  on  cer- 
tain specified  conditions.  Its  enemies  are  those  who 
violated  those  conditions.  Such  violation  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  honest  parties  to  the  agreement  to  main- 
tain it.  It  was  not  a  solid  popular  nationality — a  concrete 
system — it  was  made  of  sovereign  States,  not  by  sinking 
them  in  the  Union,  but  by  maintaining  them  as  practical 
governments,  as  the  basis  of  the  system — as  the  legal 
parties  to  the  agreement.  It  is  manifest  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that  the  nullification  of  the  Constitution,  by 
the  New  England  States,  was  an  act  of  revolution,  which 
absolved  all  the  other  States  from  obligations  to  carry  out 
the  agreement.  But  an  indisposition  to  disturb  the 
government,  with  which  so  many  great  interests  were 
identified,  induced  the  other  parties  to  submit,  for  the 
time,  to  this  infraction  of  the  organic  law.  But  when  it 
became  obvious  that  such  submission  only  invited 
further  and  more  radical  violations  of  the  Constitution, 
and  threatened^  its  total  subversion,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  its  powers,  not  only  to  disfranchise^  but  to 
destroy  a  great  section  of  the  country,  resistance  be- 
came a  necessity  and  a  high  duty.  This  resistance 
should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  Slave  States.  They 
were  the  immediate  objects  of  assault  and  sacrifice  ;  but  as 
these  involved  the  forfeiture  of  faith,  and  the  violation  of 
solemn  covenants,  by  parties  to  the  Union,  resistance 
became  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  in  the  nation.  It 
was  not  a  Northern  and  Southern  question,  but  a  question 
of  integrity  and  fair  dealing ;  and  as  the  North  became  an 
implicated  party,  it  was  its  duty,  as  a  section,  to  vindicate 
its  honor  by  acts  of  prompt  resistance.  We  have  advanced 
too  far  in  the  science  of  political  ethics,  to  maintain,  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  covenants  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive Treaties,  between  States,  that  the  duty  of  resistance 
should  be  confined  to  the  injured  party.  The  benefits  and 
advantages  of  such  a  compact  are  reciprocal,  and  they 
impose,  upon  the  parties  to  it,  reciprocal  duties  and 
obligations,  to  maintain  its  integrity,  in  the  event  of  its 
infraction  by  either  party.  When  the  Puritan  States)Q[c 
nullified  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  ^ 
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made  it  a  penal  offence  for  one  of  their  turbulent  citizens 
to  aid  in  its  enforcement^  it  became  the  duty  of  every  other 
State  in  the  Confederacy,  at  once,  and  by  the  most  ener- 
getic measures,  to  force  the  delinquents  to  comply  with 
their  obligations,  or  leave  the  Union.  Their  failure  to 
do  this^  stamped  upon  the  federal  system  an  indelible 
stain,  which  no  subsequent  effort  could  remove.  It  was 
thus  tainted  with  disloyalty,  infidelity,  injustice,  and  fraud. 
It  introduced  into  the  government,  and  canonized,  a  class 
of  men,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  destroy  it.  It  gave 
the  key  to  the  house-breaker,  and  told  him  where  the 
valuables  were  concealed.  This  was  revolution.  No 
system  of  government  could  stand  such  a  shock.  I  do  not 
believe  armed  resistance  was  necessary ;  certainly  not,  if 
the  Middle  and  Western  States  had  done  their  duty. 
They  saw,  or  ought  to  have  seen,  that  one  great  step 
towards  the  overthrow  of  the  Union — one  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  effect  that  cherished  object — was  to  taint 
it  with  injustice.  This  was  effectually  done  by  the  Puri- 
tans ;  and  it  was  accomplished  without  a  single  remon- 
strance, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  the  free  States.  The 
integrity  of  the  latter  was  involved;  but  local  partisan 
interests,  it  was  feared,  might  be  injured  by  the  adoption 
of  immediate  measures,  and  these  must  be  taken  care  of, 
even  if  the  government  should  be  sacrificed.  It  is  vain  to 
deny  that  partisan  causes,  in  this  way,  have  blunted  the 
sensibilities,  and  lowered  the  tone  of  all  Northern  society. 
That  there  are  great  numbers  of  individual  exceptions, 
embracing,  in  some  cases,  whole  communities,  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  partisanism  is,  nevertheless,  a  sort  of  epi- 
demic in  all  the  Northern  States.  The  question  is ^  not 
what  is  right,  but  what  will  be  most  taking  with  the 
people.  Every  sail  is  set  to  the  popular  breeze.  By  this 
process,  demagogues  and  adventurers  alone  are  promoted 
to  ofiice,  and  give  character  to  the  State.  No  heresy  is  too 
monstrous  to  find  advocates  ;  no  dishonesty  too  flagrant 
to  be  sanctioned.  It  is  not  a  question  of  integrity  ;  but 
whether  the  proposed  measure  is  one  which  has  found 
favor  with  the  people.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  practical 
politics  in  the  North ;  and,  although  not  applicable,  to 
the  same  extent,  to  the  South,  is  more  or  less  true,  there. 
It  is  an  evil  inherent  in  all  representative  or  democratic 
governments.  More  positive  virtue  is  certainly  necessary, 
in  such  governments,  than  under  monarchical  systems. 
The  reason  for  this  is  found  more  perfectly  illustrated  in 
the  United  States  than  elsewhere.  We  have  armed  the 
demagogue  with  power,  and  made  him  not  only  our 
governor,  but  our  teacher.  He  is  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  " 
in  the  school-house,  in  the  legislature,  on  the  bench, ^u 
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he  is  now  President  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
priestly  demagogues,  legal  demagogues,  judicial  dema- 
gogues, and  Congressional  demagogues.  Our  Executive 
Magistrate  is  a  cross  between  the  demagogue  and  the 
fanatic,  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the  former.  He  has  been 
called  honest :  time  will  prove  that  his  cunning  has  been 
mistaken  for  honesty,  his  plain  speech,  for  candor,  and  his 
blunt  ways,  for  sincerity.  He  is  the  representative  of 
abolitionists  and  demagogues.  That  is  all  there  is  in  him. 
Too  weak  to  devise  schemes  of  treason  against  the  Union, 
he  is  admirably  fitted,  by  his  moral  nature,  to  carry  out 
the  programme  of  revolution  arranged  by  others.  When 
nature  denies  attributes  of  intellect  and  honesty  to  man, 
she  is  apt  to  compensate  him  by  endowments  of  intrigue 
and  cunning.  These  are  Mr.  Lincoln's  great  qualities  of 
head  and  heart.  No  management  of  the  elements  of  dis- 
union could  have  been  better  or  more  successful  than  his. 
Battles  lost,  for  his  purpose,  were  better  than  battles  won. 
What  he  wanted  was  protracted  war  and  irreconcilable 
differences.  By  no  other  means  was  it  possible  to  over- 
turn the  old  system,  and  organize  a  despotism-  in  its  place. 
The  disgraceful  rout  at  Manassas  was  the  grand  triumph 
of  Abolitionism.  It  was  equal  to  a  half  a  million  recruits 
to  his  new  government ;  it  turned  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
ten  million  men  against  the  South.  Power  was  then 
literally  thrust  into  his  hands.  The  people  demanded  that 
he  should  wield  it  against  themselves  !  Was  ever  anything 
more  opportune  ?  Did  a  great  people  ever  before  determine 
to  disfranchise  themselves,  and  to  assure  the  completeness 
of  their  work,  actually  build  up  a  military  despotism  upon 
the  ruins  of  their  ancient  free  institutions?  The  gulf  is, 
indeed,  narrow  between  liberty  and  despotism ! 

Having  traced,  with  some  minuteness,  and  in  detail,  the 
great  Eevolution  inaugurated  and  consummated  under  the 
auspices  and  management  of  the  Puritan  States,  and 
referred  to  the  counter  revolution  of  the  Slave  States,  I 
think  it  opportune  to  make  a  few  suggestio^s  of  a  hypo- 
thetical nature,  touching  the  future  of  the  regions  of  the 
Country,  North  and  South.  A  full  examination  of  the 
past  convinces  me  that  the  only  ground  of  real  difficulty 
between  the  Free  and  the  Slaves  States  is  found  in  the  tur- 
bulent and  offensive  nature  of  the  Puritan  mind.  At  the 
first  glance,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  fellowship  between  the  people  of  the 
two  sections.  But  a  moment's  reflection  is  eriough  to 
convince  the  reader  that  it  is  not  so.  The  Puritan  States 
may  be  cut  off  from  the  confederacy  without  at  all  affect- 
ing  the  strength  or  beauty  of  the  system.  They  contribute  )QIc 
nothing  to  the  national  character,  except,  possibly,  what 
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we  gain  by  extravagant  self-laudation  and  praise.  There 
is  nothing  in  New  England  which  is  necessary  to  give 
strength  to  the  Federal  Grovernment,— nothing  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  a  confederation  in  any  sense  what- 
ever^ The  Government  of  the  Union  was  so  conducted  as 
t6  confer  upon  the  six  small  States  of  the  East  quite  all 
the  wealth  and  position  they  have  gained.  They  are 
nothing  but  an  extended  manufacturing  establishment. 
We  do  not  need  such  establishments.  We  can  not  much 
longer,  in  any  event,  afford  to  keep  them  up.  We  have 
enriched  them  by  our  bounties :  but  there  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  an  end  of  this.  England  is  quite  able  to  do  our 
mechanical  work.  She  has  a  great  many  very  poor,  but 
expert,  mechanics.  We  shall  be  doing  them  and  ourselves 
a  great  service  by  buying  their  fabrics  and  machinery. 
This  kind  of  trade  will  stimulate  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture. We  shall  have  all  the  benefits  of  low  wages,  with- 
out being  burdened  with  the  support  of  that  class  of  sodety . 
The  construction  of  a  government  on  free-trade  principles, 
— excluding  New  England,  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  done, — would  go  far  to  harmonize  all  disputes,  and 
would  certainly  assure  the  most  complete  and  successful 
industry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  either  reconciliation,  or  future  har- 
mony, if  the  Puritan  States  were  removed.  The  great 
West  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  has,  so  far,  submitted 
quietly  to  the  dictation  and  plunder  of  the  New  England 
States.  This  can  not  last  long.  They  will  not  always, 
surely,  consent  to  be  taxed  thirty  or  forty  millions  a  year 
for  the  benefit  of  what  the  fanatics  call  ^^  domestic  manu- 
factures ; "  and  once  in  a  half  century,  at  least,  be  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  to  get  them 
out  of  the  difficulties  engendered  wholly  by  New  England. 
The  present  complications,  then,  which  demand  a  solu- 
tion— which  must,  ere  long,  have  a  solution — ought  to 
indicate  to  the  Middle  and  Western  States  that  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  be  their  duty — just  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  any  man  to  resist  robbery — to  force  the 
Puritan  States  to  rely  on  themselves.  That  is  all  the  pun- 
ishment one  has  the  heart  to  inflict  upon  them.  Take 
away  from  them  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  federal 
system  secures  them.  Let  them  live  by  their  own  labor, 
in  competition  with  the  labor  of  others.  Let  them  have 
every  advantage  which  the  past  has  given  them.  They 
have  accumulated  wealth  :  it  is  theirs.  They  have  built 
up  great  manufacturing  establishments  :  they  are  theirs. 
They  have  wonderful  industry,  economy,  and  business  ca- 
pacities. Give  them  the  full  benefit  of  these,  but  nothing 
more.     They  are  really  too  good  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
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rest  of  mankind !  Let  them  set  up  for  themselves.  If 
they  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  others,  they  may 
always  be  sure  of  a  market.  This  can  be  tried  only  by 
making  New  England  an  independent  confederacy.  For 
one,  I  would  not  only  rejoice  to  see  this,  but  would  feel 
most  confident  that  the  great  Western  and  Southern  States 
would  rejoice  with  me.  Five  years'  experience  under  such 
an  order  of  things  would  show  the  benefits  of  the  arrange- 
ment. It  would  enrich  the  great  agricultural  States.  It 
would  make  them  free.  It  would  stimulate  local  manu- 
factures. It  would  distribute  labor.  It  would  reduce — 
greatly  reduce — the  expenses  of  living.  The  money  they 
would  thus  save  in  fifty  years  would  doubly  pay  the 
present  national  debt.  Why  not,  then,  obey  a  great  ne- 
cessity of  the  future,  and  put  New  England  out  of  the 
Union  now  ?  There  may  be  danger  in  delay.  The  great 
West  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  cut  off  from  the  navigation 
and  markets  of  the  Mississippi.  A  little  time,  and  they 
will  turn  to  the  South.  There  are  no  affinities  between 
them  and  New  England.  That  which  now  binds  them  to 
the  East  is  the  railway,  a  power  kindred  to  that  which 
binds  them  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  relations 
between  the  Puritan  States  and  the  West  are  that  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  former  own  everything,  and 
make  their  own  terms.  They  compel  the  West  to  buy  of 
them,  and  to  pay  their  own  prices.  The  Grovernment  of 
the  United  States  says,  ^^you  must  buy  of  New  England  ; 
for  we  wish  to  make  New  England  so  rich  that  they  can 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Old  England/'  The 
West  does  not  care  a  fig  about  the  manufactures  of  either 
of  the  rival  parties.  She  wants  to  buy  her  goods  in  the 
cheapest  market ;  and  this  she  will  do  as  certain  as  the 
West  is  great  and  growing.  Make  New  England  a  sepa- 
rate government,  and  the  great  States  of  the  South  and 
West  will  be  relieved  of  a  burden  of  expense,  which  can 
not  fail  in  ten  years  to  show  how  New  England  got  rich. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  It  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  states  as  to  individuals.  The  Grovernment  of 
the  Union  had  all  the  advantages  which  it  is  possible  to 
confer  upon,  or  exist  in,  a  State.  Her  system  was  liberal ; 
her  geographical  position  conducive  to  peace,  and,  in  the 
event  of  war,  wonderfully  defensive,  if  not  inaccessible ; 
her  climates  various  ;  her  products  valuable  and  always 
marketable ;  her  Grovernment  respected,  and  her  people 
prosperous  and  happy.  Th^re  has  not  been  one  single 
source  of  real  discord  out  of  New  England.  If  the  eco- 
nomical policy  of  the  Union  was  oppressive  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  agricultural  districts,  the  burden  fell  WP^.^oqIp 
liberal,  uncomplaining,  patriotic  people,  who  never,  &cept    o 
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the  turbulent  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  moment, 
thought  of  disturbing  the  organic  system,  as  a  remedy. 
The  incurable  malady,  then,  being  found  in  a  mere  limb 
of  the  body — the  vital  organs  being  sound  and  healthy — 
why  not  cut  it  offf  The  application  of  the  knife,  instead 
of  a  resort  to  the  materia  medica,  is  the  true  course ; 
because  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  have  proven 
the  incurability  of  the  disease.  No  people, — in  plain 
words, — will  ever  be  able  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
Puritan  States.  If  they  are  wiser  and  better  than  the  rest 
of  mankind,  it  is  just  as  fatal  to  harmonious  fellowship  as 
if  they  occupied  the  reverse  of  this  position.  They  are 
utterly  unlike  other  people.  Their  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions are  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Middle, 
Western,  and  Southern  States,  as  to  render  fellowship 
with  them,  under  the  same  government,  impossible.  The 
^remedy  I  have  suggested  is  simple,  honest,  and  just.  It  is 
to  let  New  England  alone  !  Let  her  try  her  separate  fortunes. 
If  she  will  quarrel,  let  her  quarrel  with  New  England.  If 
she  will  turn  back  upon  herself  and  destroy  her  own  works, 
let  us  be  e^cempt  from  her  lunacy,  while  the  paroxysm  is  on. 
A  confederated  government  in  this  country,  being  a 
simple  government  of  independent  States,  united  for  specific 
general  objects,  cannot  be  maintained  unless  all  the  parties 
to  it  strictly  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  compact. 
Such  a  government  will  always  be  the  strongest,  or  the 
weakest,  in  the  world.  If  there  is  unity  of  purpose,  and 
action,  it  will  be  invincible  in  respect  to  its  aggressive  and 
productive  powers.  The  effort  of  the  parties  to  it  should 
be  to  exhibit  generosity  and  fidelity  in  all  federal  relations. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  these  great  qualities  are  want- 
ing, it  is  with  the  State,  as  with  individuals,  a  sure  sign 
of  demoralization,  strife,  and  weakness.  The  Government 
of  the  Union  has  existed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
and,  by  maintaining  its  perfect  integrity,  might  have  had 
a  career  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  not  only  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  but  so  successful,  that, 
by  the  force  of  example  alone,  it  would,  within  fifty  years, 
have  governed  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all 
the  nations  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  Union ;  be- 
cause that  is  an  impossibility.  They  would,  nevertheless, 
have  been  influenced  and  controlled  by  its  example.  This 
we  have  lost ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  of  our  losses  in  the 
present  suicidal  war.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  to  us,  but  it  is 
a  loss  to  every  liberal  mind  throughout  the  world.  Great 
principles  speak  through  governmental  forms,  far  more 
effectively  than  through  individuals.  They  must  have  de- 
monstration by  action,  to  make  them  influential  and  pow- 
erful.    This  consideration,  I  humbly  sugges#;*^l8%^6rim^iS 
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much  overlooked  by  the  men  of  both  sectioniS  of  the  Union. 
They  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  selfishness  and  pride 
of  position,  to  give  due  weight  to  the  high  interests  in- 
volved in  the  late  G-overnment  of  the  Union.  They  have 
overlooked  the  interest  which  liberalism  everywhere  had 
in  the  maintenance  of  that  Government.  I  suppose  such 
considerations  as  these  never  had  the  least  weight  with, 
perhaps  never  entered  the  minds  of,  the  Puritan  States. 
Their  conduct  in  the  Union  has  evinced  nothing  but  sharp 
practice  and  dissolute  political  morals.  The  first  fifty 
years  of  its  existence,  they  worked  alone  to  secure  undue 
advantages  ;  the  balance  of  the  time  they  have  devoted  to 
its  overthrow,  So  that,  in  every  light  in  which  their  con- 
duct is  seen,  they  have  been  most  unworthy  associates. 
Their  ejection  from  the  Q-overnment,  then,  under  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  events,  is  certain,  sooner  or  later.  The 
truth  can  not  always  be  concealed :  it  will  surely  work  its 
own  way  to  light.  There  is  too  much  cool  reflection,  too 
much  sound  sense,  and  too  much  honesty  in  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people,  to  be  held  many  years  longer,  as 
dupes  and  tools,  by  that  meddlesome  rape  of  political 
sharpers  and  thimble-riggers.  They  have  never  contrib- 
uted any  thing  to  the  people  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  on  better  terms,  of  others.  To  have  something 
to  do  with  every  man's  business,  and  contrive  to  turn  it  to 
good  account,  is  the  life  of  a  New  England  man.  He  is  a 
disturber  and  meddler  by  nature!  He  goes  everywhere— 
talks  to  everybody — makes  all  the  difficulties  he  can 
foment — and  then  turns  everything  to  his  own  profit.  This 
kind  of  character  can  do  best  by  himself.  Let  him  alone  J 
Build  up  a  high  wall  round  his  dominions.  Confine  his 
labors  to  his  own  territories  and  his  own  people. 
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The  writer  of  these  pages  is  a  Northern  man— has  been 
a  citizen,  for  thirty-five  years,  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
With  little  ambition  for  political  life,  and  not  over- 
burdened with  confidence  in  the  public  men  of  the  country, 
North  and  South,  he  has  been  an  unprejudiced  witness  Q^ajp 
all  the  great  events,  which,  in  his  judgment,^!iSVi  leSHVo 
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the  present  disastrous  war.  He  has  ever  been  a  Unionist, 
not  for  the  benefits  and  advantages  alone,  which  the  con- 
stitutional government  assured  to  the  two  sections  now  at 
war,  not  because  he  believed  the  system  absolutely  perfect ; 
nor  yet  on  account  of  its  sacred  origin,  but  because  in 
the  Union  of  the  States,  he  thought  he  saw  the  power 
and  the  disposition  to  uphold  free  government  in  the  very 
face  of  a  world  of  Absolutism  ;  and,  that  if  stricken  down 
here,  there  would  be  left  no  hope  of  maintaining  it  else- 
where. The  Union,  in  this  sense,  was  not  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  alone;  it  was  organized  freedom  for  all  the 
world.  Freedom  could  speak  here,  could  act  here.  It 
was  a  teacher,  a  producer  and  an  exemplar.  It  had  power 
to  defend  itself,  and  propagate  by  example,  the  great  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  was  organized.  Entertaining  these 
views,  it  was  quite  natural  to  regard  with  distrust,  the  in- 
troduction into  the  government  of  doctrines,  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  North,  and  all  the  people  South, 
believed  would  destroy  it.  That  Abolitionism  would 
effectually  do  this,  if  carried  into  the  Government,  no  man 
of  sense  could  doubt.  The  question  was,  how  far  it  was 
the  intention  of  its  advocates  to  push  the  doctrine.  Many 
believed  it  was  used  only  to  advance  personal  ambition  ; 
others  were  convinced  that,  although  that  might  be  its 
aim,  when  weak,  it  would,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
impossible  to  limit  its  action  thus,  when  strong.  Others 
regarded  it  as  pre-eminently  a  New  England  opinion, 
which  the  politicians  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
might  use,  always  retaining  the  power  to  check  and  subdue 
it,  when  it  should  menace  the  integrity  or  stability  of  the 
government.  Others  still — and  as  the  sequel  abundantly 
proves,  they  were  the  wise  and  patriotic  men  of  the 
nation — regarded  the  rising  storm,  as  not  only  threat- 
ening, but  destined,  in  its  progress,  to  destroy  the  Union. 
The  authenticity  of  the  New,  is  established  by  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old,  Covenant.  This  kind  of  testimony, 
applied  to  political  affairs,  may  not  be  as  conclusive  as 
when  invoked  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  What  it  wants 
in  credibility,  as  a  mere  political  prophecy,  is,  however, 
more  than  supplied  by  the  living  testimony  of  men  and 
things  of  the  present  generation.  Political  predictions 
signify  nothing  more  than  that  the  human  mind  is  able 
to  comprehend,  at  a  glance,  the  active  forces  of  the  State, 
and  distinguish  which  of  these  will  control  the  others  in 
the  future,  and  what  the  result  will  be.  This  kind  of  fore- 
knowledge, when  recorded  in  advance,  is  high  testimony, 
because  it  was  so  uttered,  and  because  historical  events 
have  determined  its  substantial  verification  ;  and  showi\ 
that  its  author  was  an  unprejudiced  observ^W^  Shi 
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things — was  able  to  discover  the  motives  of  the  one  and 
dispositions  of  the  other. 

It  required  little  sagacity  in  a  citizen  of  this  country,  to 
foretell  the  doom  of  the  republic,  under  the  operation  of 
the  principles,  which  have  been  warring  against  it,  with 
such  terrible  energy,  especially  since  1854,  when  the  great 
North  formally  organized  its  forces,  on  the  basis  alone  of 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  At  that  period,  the  reader  will 
remember,  we  had  five  distinct  political  parties,  viz  :  the 
hard  democrats,  the  soft  democrats,  the  whigs,  the  know- 
nothings  or  Natives,  and  the  Abolitionists.  The  latter 
party  made  a  powerful  and  successful  effort — a  purely 
Northern  effort — to  absorb  them  all  into  one  grand  anti- 
slavery  organization.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  effecting 
this  object,  so  far  as  the  know-nothings  were  concerned, 
because  that  party  was  a  mere  scrofulous  eruption  upon 
the  body  politic,  which  must  kill  or  cure  in  a  day.  Its 
seat  was  in  New  England,  where  the  people  were  anti- 
union and  anti-slavery.  There  Nativeism  meant  temperance 
to-day,  abolitionism  to-morrow  and  disunion  the  next  day. 
They  preserved  their  forms  to  act  upon  other  societies,  and 
to  influence  them  to  a  merger  with  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Seward  was  the  Chief.  They  succeeded, 
and  thus  was  swept  out  of  sight  an  organization,  which, 
a  year  or  two  before,  had  domineered  over  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  North  and  South,  This  result  of  Native- 
ism in  the  North,  of  course,  destroyed  it  in  the  Slave  States. 
The  next  step,  in  the  progress  of  Abolitionism,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Seward,  was  the  absorption  of  the  old 
whig  party,  a  work  which  was  accomplished  at  Syracuse^ 
New  York,  in  October,  1855.  Two  conventions  were 
arranged  to  meet  there — an  abolition  convention  and  a 
whig  convention — avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
separate  nominations  for  State  officers,  really  for  the  pur- 
pose of  signing  articles  of  capitulation,  on  the  part  of  the 
whigs,  as  a  party,  to  the  disunionists.  All  this  was  done 
in  the  most  formal  and  technical  manner.  It  completed 
the  work  of  consolidation,  so  far  as  to  embrace  in  the  Abo- 
lition organization,  every  faction,  interest  and  secret  order, 
opposed  to  the  democratic  party. 

The  North  was,  then,  with  its  solid  New  England 
majorities — its  triumphs,  the  previous  year,  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
under  the  banners  of  abolitionism,  perfectly  organized 
against  the  Constitution.  The  arrangements  to  which 
reference  is  made,  however,  alarmed  the  people  for  the 
safety  of  the  government.  The  elections  of  the  following 
month,  indicated  the  popular  reaction,  by  withdrawini£.^T^ 

'  ^^  '       *^  Hosted  by  VJ^^©gie 
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the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
a^nd  Illinois,  from  the  conspirators. 

[from  the  new  YORK  HERALD,  AUGUST  17,  1855.] 

'^In  the  history  of  American  politics,  there  is  to  be 
found  no  such  menace  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
as  now  threaten  their  early  and  complete  overthrow.  The 
first  act  of  the  conspirators  is  to  place  the  Union  of  the 
States  in  complete  subordination  to  Anti-slavery.  The 
effort  is  to  force  on  the  country  the  organization  of  parties 
bounded  by  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  and  to  carry 
their  points  by  the  numerical  majorities  of  the  North ;  to 
subvert  the  Constitution — to  raise  the  power  of  such  majorities 
into  omnipotent  control^  and  then  to  plead  the  same  in  justi- 
fication of  their  acts. 

^^  It  is  a  war  upon  the  institutions  of  the  South — a  war 
Upon  slavery,  and  a  war  upon  the  Union,  to  effect  the 
objects  they  have  in  view.'' 

[from  the  NUW  YORK  HERALD",  NOYEMBER  18,  1855.] 

'^The  distinctive  Seward  abolition  party  is  essential  dis- 
union. It  is  based  on  principles  whose  tendency  is,  and 
whose  effect  must  be,  the  destruction  of  the  government 
and  all  its  interests — its  commerce,  its  railroads,  its  manu- 
factures, its  mechanic  arts,  its  telegraphs,  its  moral  power, 
and,  above  all,  its  position  before  the  world  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  liberal  ideas  and  popular  rights.  These  are 
the  sacrifices  required  of  the  American  people  to  give  effect 
to  the  Eutopian  policy  of  Mr.  Seward — to  his  mad  crusade 
against  the  Constitution^  with  a  view  of  effecting  his  anti- 
slavery  purposes. 

''The  question  comes  home  to  existing  party  subdivisions 
with  peculiar  force  :  Can  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — 
an  American— occupy  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
hostility  to  the  Seward  movement,  and  do  his  duty  to  his 
country  f  That  movement  looks  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  Those,  then,  who  regard  facts,  and 
not  forms,  must  see  that  in  reality  there  can  be  but  two 
parties  in  this  country — those  who  support  the  govern- 
ment, and  those  who  seek  its  overthrow.  The  abolitionists 
occupy  one  of  these  extremes ;  the  hards,  the  softs,  the 
Americans,  the  whigs,  in  truth,  occupy  the  other. 

' 'It  is  manifest,  indeed,  that  the  public  mind  is  gradually, 
but  certainly,  approaching  this  one  great  issue.  It  is 
natural,  and,  iiideed,  inevitable,  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
because  it  involves  all  the  highest  interests  of  the  people, 
and  in  every  sensie  must  be  regarded  as  the  superior  ques-^QJp 
tion  of  the  day.     In  reaching  it,  individuals'^ arl^  required  o 
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to  pass  the  severe  ordeal  of  putting  their  prejudices  in 
subjection  to  th^ir  reason  and  their  patriotism. 

* '  Those  who,  without  exactly  knowing  why,  have  come 
to  regard  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a  hateful  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  man;  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
believe,  that  in  the  organization  of  the  government,  the 
slaveholders  have  secured  undue  advantages — in  short, 
those  who  have  stood  upon  the  extreme  North,  and  have 
listened  only  to  partisan  appeals  and  misrepresentations, 
in  regard  to  affairs  in  the  South,  and  have  imbibed  strong 
prejudices  against  the  men  and  the  local  institutions  of 
that  section  of  our  common  Union,  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  see,  hear,  and  give  effect,  to  the  truth,  or  con- 
sent to  an  early  overthrow  .of  the  Union.  The  government 
cannot  exist  in  the  midst  of  so  much  error.  It  must  fall  by 
the  weight  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation ;  because 
these  point  directly  to  hostilities  and  civil  war !" 

[from  THE;HERALD,  OCTOBER,  I860.] 

''  Put  this  republican  party  into  the  White  House,  and 
before  it  can  be  ousted  it  may  compass  the  control  of  every 
department  of  the  federal  government.  Then,  the  repub- 
lican doctrine  of  negro  equality  would  be  apt  to  assume  a 
shape  so  revolting  as  to  ^precipitate  the  South  into  a 
revolution,'  the  terrible  consequences  of  which  would 
defy  all  human  calculations.  And  so,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union,  and  the  peace  of  the  Union,  the  suffrages  of  all 
Northern  men  devoted  to  the  Union  should  be  cast  in  the 
way  best  adapted  to  defeat  Lincoln,  whose  election  will  be 
an  anti-slavery  triumph  which  may  drive  the  South  out 
of  the  Union.'' 

These  warnings  were  regarded,  when  uttered,  as  mere 
alarms,  intended  to  frighten  the  people,  and  lead  them  into 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  were  all  called, 
in  derision,  ^^Union-savers,"  and  told  that  the  South  could 
not  be  forced  into  secession.  The  power  of  majorities  was 
invoked,  with  an  avowed  purpose  to  provincialize  the  slave 
States  !  It  was  said,  at  the  great  mass  meeting  at  Port- 
land_,  in  1855,  that  the  North  must  be  educated,  instructed, 
and,  if  need  be,  forced  into  Abolitionism — must  be  taught 
to  condemn  and  despise  the  immoralities  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ! 

It  was  these  treasonable  and  emphatic  declarations,  in 
connection  with  previous  acts,  that  leql  thoughtful  men  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  government  of  the  Union  was  about 
to  Idc  sacrificed,  and  a  new   government  created  by  the     t 
traitors,  in  its  place.     This  has  been  accomplished,  at  a^^lC 
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cost  of  men  and  blood,  which  no  human  power  could  have 
foreseen.  As  a  work  of  slaughter,  it  is  without  parallel 
and  beyond  the  means  of  explanation,  except  on  the  basis 
that  slaughter  is  its  policy  and  its  triumph.  It  ordained 
a  Eevolution  in  the  North,  and  has  created  a  counter  Revo- 
lution. It  has  conquered  the  North,  and  seeks  the  conquest 
of  the  South. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  disease  without  a  remedy.  This 
maxim  of  medical  science  ought  to  be  true  when  applied  to 
political  affairs.  Where,  then,  is  the  specific  for  the  fright- 
ful malady  which  has,  dethroned  the  reason  and  prostrated 
the  body  of  the  American  nation  ?  The  future  keeps  its 
own  secrets  ;  the  power  of  prophecy  is  not  given  to  man, 
in  such  times  as  these.  The  iQariner  cannot  take  observa- 
tions in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  We  must,  then,  rely 
alone  on  the  inborn  freedom  and  bravery  of  the  people  of 
ftie  States,  to  beat  back  the  strong  hand  of  power,  which 
is  now  suspended  over  us.  That  this  will  be  no  easy  work, 
we  are  admonisiied,  by  the  fact  that  the  people  have  armed 
the  tyrants,  not  only  by  the  sanction  of  legal  forms,  but 
placed  the  sword  and  the  purse  of  the  nation  in  their 
hands  !  Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  just  been 
voted  to  them  by  a  venal  legislature.  A  million  and  a 
quarter  of  men  have  been  sent  to  them  by  the  States.  All 
that  men  and  money  can  do,  to  build  up  a  central  despot- 
ism, has  been  done  ;  all  that  pride,  insolence  and  tyranny 
can  do,  to  make  the  people  feel  the  power  of  that  despotism, 
has  been  done  by  the  existing  administration.  Every  lead- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  is  presided  over  by  a  New 
England  man.  Every  measure  of  either  House  is  dictated 
by  New  England  men.  The  Army  is  controlled  in  all  its 
appointments  ;  the  Executive  Department  is  governed  in 
all  its  details ;  the  people  are  ruled  over  in  all  the  various 
relations  of  life,  by  New  England  men.  We  have  a  Puri- 
tan system  of  politics,  of  police,  of  laws,  of  government, 
of  everything.  It  is  New  England  that  governs  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  the  great  States  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi !  This  Autocrat  of  Fanaticism  is  not  satisfied  to 
rule  our  political  interests,  but  seeks  to  be  our  moral  and 
religious  instructor. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  they  suggest  an  Armistice  to 
the  belligerents  as  the  first  great  step  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  proclamation  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
received  with  intense  joy  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  suspend  the  agency  of  armies  in  the  management 
of  our  political  affairs,  and  restore  the  councils  of  peace 
and  the  influence  of  reason  and  patriotism,  the  only 
legitimate  authority  known  to  the  institutions  and  habits  j 
of  the  American  people.  Hosted  by  vji^OQIC 
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A  DISCOURSE. 


Th^y  shall  heat  their  swords  into  plough-shares^  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  againt  nation^ 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more,     Isaiah,  ii.  4. 

The  prophet  declared,  that  what  is  foretold  in  the  text 
and  context,  ''shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days."  The 
last  days  signify,  without  question,  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  period,  which  is  intended  by  the  last  days,  began 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ascended  into  heaven;  and 
was  exalted  as  *' the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.'^ 
Some  part  of  the  prediction,  which  includes  our  \ex\^  was 
accomplished  in  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  the  great  success  of 
the  gospel  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  But  it  has  been 
justly  observed — ''  There  needs  no  other  proof,  that  the 
grand  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  is  reserved  for  some 
future  period,  than  the  consideration,  that  nothing,  in  any 
measure  answerable  to  such  forcible  expressions,  has  yet 
occurred  on  earth."  As  yet,  events  have  been  so  different 
from  what  is  foretold,  that,  multitudes,  with  the  scriptures 
in  their  hands,  imagine,  that  the  joyful  scenes  described  by 
the  prophet,  will  never  be  realized  in  this  world.  But  the 
God  of  truth,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done,  has  said  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  ''  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  This  divine  declaration  places  be- 
fore us  the  following  sentiment ;— Though  war  has  existed 
in  past  ages,  in  a  future  period,  it  shall  wholly  cease. 

To  illustrate  this  sentiment,  it  is  proposed, 

I.  To  consider  the  existence  of  war  in  past  ages ; 

II.  To  inquire  how  it  appears,  that  war  shall,  at  some 
future  period,  wholly  cease;  and, 

III.  To  show  in  what  way  war  shall  cease  to  exist 
among  all  nations.     It  is  proposed, 

I.  To  consider  the  existence  of  war  in  past  ages.  Of  its 
existence,  it  may  be  observed, 

1.  War  has  existed  in  every  age  and  nation.  Of  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  we  have  no  authentic  history,  but 
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what  is  in  the  scriptures.  Though  the  scriptural  account 
of  events  be  very  concise,  from  some  facts  which  it  records^ 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  war  existed  before  the  flood. 
Those  persons,  who  are  called  giants  and  their  descendants, 
who  became  mighty  men  and  men  of  renown,  were  probably 
distinguished  by  their  exploits  as  chieftains,  warriors  and 
conquerors.  Nimrod,  who  lived  soon  after  the  flood,  was  a 
warrior  ;  by  his  martial  achievements,  he  brought  under 
his  subjection  an  extensive  kingdom.  In  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, many  kings  were  engaged  in  war.  To  deliver  Lot, 
who  was  taken  captive  in  one  of  their  wars,  Abraham 
''armed  his  trained  servants,  born  in  his  own  house,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen.-'  When  Esau  went  to  meet  Jacob, 
he  took  with  him  four  hundred  men.  These  facts  aff'ord  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  war,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  If  war  had  not  commonly  existed,  and  had  not  been 
constant  danger  of  its  exisence,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Esau  couid  have  commanded,  on  su3h  an  occasion,  an  army 
of  four  hundred  men  :  nor  would  the  hundreds  of  Abraham's 
servants,  have  been  trained  to  bear  arms.  Since  the  time- 
of  the  patriarchs,  both  sacred  and  profane  history  are  chiefly 
employed  in  an  account  of  the  wars,  that  have  existed 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  believed,  that  no  na- 
tion or  people  has  been  known,  that  was  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  evils  of  war.  It  has  existed  among  such  na- 
tions, as  professed  to  know  and  worship  the  true  God,  as 
well  as  among  the  heathens.  It  has  existed  among  civiliz- 
ed nations,  as  well  as  among  savages.  Nor  has  often  been 
a  period  of  the  smallest  duration,  in  which  war  did  not  ex- 
ist in  some  part  of  the  earth.  In  tables  of  chronology,  it  is 
noted  as  a  remarkable  event,  that  about  the  time  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  w^as  born,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  by 
Augustus,  as  an  emblem  of  univer.sal  peace.  This  fact 
shows,  that  war  has  generally  and  almost  continually,  exist- 
ed among  the  nations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814, 
all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Christendom  were  involved  in 
war.  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  war  has  existed  in  past 
ages  among  all  nations. 

2.  War  has  generally  employed  and  frequently  exhausted 
the  strength  of  nations.  In  the  policy  of  all  nations,  war- 
like designs  and  achievements  have  been  a  principal  object. 
In  many  nations  all  the  designs  and  measures  of  govern- 
ment have  been  adapted  to  military  purposes.  In  some 
States  children  and  youth  have  been  taught  the  art  of  war, 
as  the  essential  and  most  important  article  in  their  educa- 
tion. Civil  governments  have  frequently  required  all  their 
subjects,  who  were  capable  of  the  service,  to  be  regularly 
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trained  to  bear  arms.  Almost  all  nations,  even  in  times  bt 
peace,  have  maintained  standing  armies  at  immense  ex- 
pense. Heavier  taxes  have  been  imposed  and  larger  por- 
tions of  property  expended  for  military  purposes,  than  for 
all  other  objects,  that  have  been  proposed  and  pursued  by 
civil  governments.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  expen- 
ses of  existing  wars  for  the  year,  that  ended  on  the  ninth 
of  September  1813,  amounted  to  2,2r)0,000,000  of  dollars. 
The  expenses  of  great  Britain  for  that  year,  on  account  of 
war,  have  been  computed  at  440,000,000  of  dollars  ;  and  of 
France  and  her  tributaries  at  620,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
expenses  of  \Varj  that  year  were  extraordinary.  Yet  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  many  other  years,  have  been  nearly  as  great- 
National  expenses  for  military  purposes,  have  always  been 
enormous.  Besides  the  money,  that  is  raised  for  military 
purposes,  the  expenses  occasioned  by  wars  in  other  respects, 
both  to  communities  and  individuals,  defy  computation. 
Nations  have  generally  employed  and  frequently  exhausted 
the  strength  of  their  pecuniary  resources  for  the  purposes 
of  war. 

Nor  have  they  less  employed  and  exhausted  their  strength, 
in  other  respects,  for  the  same  purposes.  This  would  be 
evident  from  a  correct  statement  respecting  the  vast  num- 
ber of  men,  who  have  been  formed  into  armies  and  engaged 
in  military  expeditions.  In  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  Jero- 
boam had  an  army  of  800,000.  Zera,  the  Ethiopian,  came 
against  Asa  with  1,000,000.  Jehosophat  had  in  his  king- 
dom 1,200,000  warriors.  The  army  with  which  Xerxes  invad- 
ed Greece,  according  to  Herodotus,  amounted  to  2,100,090. 
It  has  been  computed,  that  for  five  years  Bonaparte  had^ 
on  an  average,  1,000,000  of  men  under  arms.  Besides  the 
men  in  arms,  he  must  have  had  a  vast  number,  who  were 
otherwise  employed  for  military  purposes.  If  we  consider 
the  number,  who  have  been  formed  into  armies  and  engag- 
ed in  martial  concerns,  it  must  appear,  that  war  has  em- 
ployed and  exhausted  the  strength  of  nations. 

But  we  must  also  take  into  account,  the  multitudes,  who 
have  been  devoured  by  the  sword.  In  a  single  engagement 
at  Thermopylaae,  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  20,000, 
In  the  battle  of  Cannae,  45,000  Romans  were  left  on  the 
field.  In  the  battles  between  Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel  65,000  men  were  slain.  At  Arbella,  the  Persian 
army  was  routed  by  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  300,000. 
In  a  battle  between  Jeroboam  and  Abijah,"  there  fell  down 
slain  of  Israel  500,000  chosen  men."  Caesar  is  stated  to 
have  slain  of  his  enemies  1,192,000.  Ghengis  Khan  is  sup- 
posed to  have  destroyed  14,000,000,  in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life. 
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During  the  year  preceeding  the  ninth  of  September  1813, 
it  has  been  computed,  that  at  least  800,000  men  in  the  prime 
of  life^  were  destroyed  by  the  war  in  Europe.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1812,  it\vas  computed,  that  10,000,000  of 
the  human  race  had  fallen  victims  to  the  wars,  that  had 
existed  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 
Besides,  it  must  be  observed,  that  war  destroys  and  ob- 
structs whatever  is  excellent  and  desirable  in  the  character 
and  conditions  of  nations.  Many  nations  have  lost  by 
war,  their  virtue,  their  honor,  their  happiness  and  even  their 
existence.  It  is  very  evident,  that  in  all  past  ages,  nations 
have  generally  employed  and  frequently  exhausted  their 
strength,  in  all  respects,  by  their  wars. 

3.   War  has  always  been  occasioned  by  human  wicked- 
ness.    If  mankind  were  not  sinful  and  guilty  creatures,  they 
never  would  learn  and  practice  the  art  of  war;  nor  woulcj 
they  be  subjected  to  its  evils.     It  is  true,  that  God  has,  in 
some  instances,  required  his  servants  to  take  the  sword  for 
the  purpose  of  his  vengeance  on  nations,  who  had  complet- 
ed the  measure  of  their  iniquities.     It  was  then  the  duty  of 
his  servants  to  wage  war,  in  obedience  to  his  commands. 
But  even  in  such  instances,  war  was  occasioned  by  human 
wickedness.      For  if  wicked  nations  had  not  provoked  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel   by  their  crimes,  he  would  not  have  re- 
quired and  authorized  his  servants  to  be  the  instruments  of 
his  justice  in  their  punishment.     But  wars  have  been  com- 
menced and  prosecuted,  without  the  least  regard  to  truth  or 
justice.     "  How  often  has  a  war   been  declared,  with   the 
prospect  that  not  less  than  50,000  lives  must  be  sacrificed, 
while  the  chief  agent  in  making  the  war  would   not  have 
given  his  own  life,  to  secure  to  his  nation  every  thing  that 
he  claimed  Irom  the  other."     War  commonly  arises  from 
the  most  sinful  and   hateful  j^assions.     In  most  instances, 
it  springs  directly  from  the  carnal   mind,  which   is  enmity 
against  God.     By  James,  God  says,  '^Whence  come  wars 
and  fightings  among  you?     Come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
your  lusts,  that  war  in  your  members  ?"     That  spirit,  which 
influences  mankind  in  their  wars,  is  the  spirit  of  enmity 
against  God  and  his  pure  and  perfect  law  and  the  gospel  of 
his  grace.     It  is  the  spirit  of  injustice  and  malice,  of  rob- 
bery and  murder.     In  general,  they  who  have  been  most 
active  in  wars,  have  been  monsters  of  wickedness.     With- 
out flagrant  wickedness  in  one  party,  or  in  both  parties,  no 
instance  of  war  would  ever   have   existed  on  earth.     The 
designs  and  conduct  of  nations   and  of   individuals,  who 
are  engaged  in. war,  exhibit  the  most  shameful  and  shock- 
ing scenes  of  cruelty  and  deceit,  of  violence  and  revenge. 
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Even  at  this  late  age  of  the  world,  and  among  nations, 
who  pretend  to  an  high  degree  of  refinement,  wars  are  so 
begun  and  conducted,  as  to  afford  the  most  decisive  and 
humbling  evidence  of  the  desperate  wickedness  of  human 
beings.  Without  any  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
war  has  always  been  occasioned,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, by  human  depravity.     It  may  be  further  observed. 

4.  That  the  evils  of  war  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
human  race,  as  a  divine  judgment.  Though  the  nations  of 
earth  have  wickedly  delighted  in  war,  yet  in  their  military 
preparations  and  achievements,  they  have  been  under  the 
divine  govern  met.  God  uses  the  wort  of  men  in  their 
worst  designs  and  exertions,  without  destroying  or  lessening 
their  criminality,  as  instruments  to  accomplish  his  holy 
and  sovereign  purposes.  Such  persons,  as  have  been,  in 
their  military  achievements,  mighty  men  and  men  of  re 
nown,  have  been  the  rod  of  God's  anger,  and  been  used,  in 
his  holy  providence,  to  scourge  guilty  nations.  Upon  such 
nations  God  has  often  threatened  to  inflict  the  evils  of  war 
for  their  crimes.  And  he  calls  the  sword,  one  of  his  sore 
judgments.  The  design  and  agency  of  God,  in  bringing 
on  nations  the  evils  of  war,  are  very  plainly  and  frequently 
asserted  in  the  holy  scriptures.  By  Jeremiah  it  is  written 
• — '*  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou 
be  quiet?  put  up  thyself  into  the  scabbard,  rest  and  be 
still.  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  against  Ashkelon  and  against  the  sea-shore?  there 
hath  he  appointed  it."  By  the  same  prophet  God  said, 
"  Lo,  I  will  raise  and  cause  to  come  up  against  Babylon, 
an  assembly  of  great  nations  from  the  north  country ;  and 
they  shall  set  themselves  in  array  against  her.  Put  your- 
selves in  array  against  Babylon;  all  ye,  that  bend  the  bow, 
shoot  at  her;  spare  no  arrows;  for  she  hath  sinned  against 
the  Lord. — It  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord :  take  ven- 
geance upon  her."  And  again,  it  is  said  by  the  same 
prophet  in  reference  to  the  same  events—"  The  Lord  hath 
opened  his  armory  and  hath  brought  forth  the  weapons  of 
his  indignation:  for  this  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans."  From  what  is  declar- 
ed in  these  passages  and  in  many  other  places  of  scripture,  it 
is  evident  that  God  does,  in  his  righteous  displeasure,  in- 
flict upon  mankind  the  evils  of  war. 

Having  stated  several  considerations  on  the  existence  of 
war  in  past  ages,  it  is  now  proposed, 

II.  To  inquire  how  it  appears,  that  at  some  future  period, 
war  shall  wholly  cease  to  exist. 

There  is  no  natural  necessity  for  the  existence  of  war. 
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It  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should  wholly 
cease  to  exist.  That  it  shall  cease  to  exist  is  asserted  in 
the  words  of  our  text.  But  how  does  it  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain, that,  at  some  future  period,  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more  ? 

It  may  be  answered, 

1.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  native  character  of  man- 
kind. As  men  are  voluntary  instruments  in  all  wars,  it 
seems  proper  to  take  their  character  into  consideration,  in 
order  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  war. 
If  nations  did  not  choose  to  engage  in  wars,  they  never 
would  exist.  Is  such  the  character  of  mankind,  as  affords  . 
any  certainty,  or  any  prospect,  that  at  some  future  period, 
war  shall  wholy  cease  to  exist?  From  their  own  depraved 
and  sinful  spirit,  nations  have  been  disposed,  in  past  ages, 
to  involve  themselves  in  the  evils  of  war.  Nor  do  we  ex- 
pect, that  the  character  of  human  beings  ever  will  be,  by 
nature,  essentially  different  from  what  it  always  has  been. 
If  we  must  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  future  exist- 
ence of  war,  merely  from  the  native  character  of  mankind, 
we  have  no  reason  to  hope  that  this  great  evil  will  ever 
cease  to  exist.  It  is  certain,  that  war  will  exist,  so  long  as 
the  nations  of  the  earth  retain  that  character,  with  which 
the  human  race  are  born  into  the  world.  For  by  the  wisest 
of  men,  the  Holy  Spirit  declares,  that  "  the  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil  and  madness  is  in  their  heart." 
By  him,  who  once  thought  himself  blameless,  it  is  written, 
''  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.''  While  the 
moral  character  of  mankind  remains  depraved  and  sinful, 
neither  any  external  circumstances,  nor  any  experience  of 
the  evils  of  war,  nor  any  treaties  of  peace,  will  ever  induce 
the  nations  wholly  to  cease  from  hostility.  From  the  na- 
tive character  of  mankind,  is  no  reason  to  expect,  that  war 
will  ever  cease  to  exist.     Nor, 

2.  Is  it  certain  that  war  will  cease  from  events  that  have 
yet  taken  place.  The  political  relations  and  interests  of 
different  nations,  at  the  present  time,  afford  no  barrier 
against  the  future  existence  of  violent  and  bloody  wars. 
The  recent  wars  in  Europe  have  rendered  the  different  pow- 
ers, in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  very  suspicious  and  irrita- 
ble. Judging  from  present  appearances,  war  will  rage,  as 
commonly  and  terribly,  in  that  part  of  the  earth,  as  it  has 
done  for  many  centuries.  European  nations  have  such  con- 
nections and  such  influence  in  other  regions  of  the  earth, 
that  whenever  they  engage  in  war,  they  spread  its  ravages, 
ia  some   measure,  through  the  world.     From  the  present 
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characters,  governments,  relations  and  interests  of  the  na- 
tions, appears  every  reason  to  expect  the  existence  of  war 
in  future,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  it  has  existed  in  past  ages. 
Almost  in  every -country  is   a   large   number  of  men,  who 
are  soldiers  by  profession.       It  is  their  interest  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  contention  among  the  nations.     Scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  plunder  are  their  delight.     In  those  nations,  who 
have  most  severely  suffered  the  evil  effects  of  war,  does  not 
yet  appear  any  peculiar  disposition  to  ''  beat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares  and  their  spears  into    pruning-hooks.'^ — 
Instead  of  attempting   wholly  to  prevent  the  future    exist- 
ence of  wars,  the  maxim    of  nations  still  is — In  time  of 
peace,  prepare  for  war.     From  no  events,  that  have  taken 
place  does  it  appear  certain,  or  probable,  that  nations  shall, 
at  any  future  time,  learn  war  no  more.     But — 

3.  The  certainty,  that  war  shall  wholly  cease  to  exist, 
arises  from  what  God  has  declared  in  the  scriptures.  The 
divine  Being  knows  what  will  exist  in  the  future, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  is  able  to  foretell  all 
future  events.  Many  events,  that  were  once  future,  he 
foretold  by  his  inspired  servants.  Nothing  of  his  word  has 
failed  of  a  perfect  accomplishment,  so  far  as  it  has  respect- 
ed events,  that  are  now  past.  But  many  divine  predictions 
respect  events,  that  are  yet  future.  Of  these  predictions 
one  of  the  most  important  respects  the  total  cessation  of 
hostility  and  of  military  preparations  and  interests  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  prediction  is  found  in  the 
words  of  our  text.  It  is  also  found  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  scripture.  The  psalmist  says,  "  Yet  a  little  while 
and  the  wicked  shall  not  be ;  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  con- 
sider his  place  and  it  shall  not  be.  But  the  meek  shall  in- 
herit the  earth ;  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abun- 
dance of  peace."  By  the  prophet  Isaiah,  God  says — 
"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain; 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Besides,  in  all  the  predictions 
of  the  future  enlargement  and  glory  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  it  is  either  expressly  asserted  or  plainly  implied, 
that  war  with  all  its  evils  shall  wholly  cease  to  exist.  Such 
are  the  divine  predictions  respecting  this  important  and 
joyful  event.  It  is  wholly  and  only  from  these  predic- 
tions, that  arises  the  certainty,  that  war  shall,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  wholly  cease  to  exist.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
show  in  what  way  this  great  and  joyful  prediction  will  be 
accomplished. 

For  information  on  this  subject  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  scriptures.     From  what  is  declared  in  the  scriptures^ 
2 
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it  may  be  observed,  that  war  may  cease  to  exist,  the  gospel 
must  be  published  through  the  whole  earth.  This  obser- 
vation is  apparent  from  our  context :  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  come  ye,  and 
let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths  :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  Then 
follows  the  verse  which  contains  our  text :  "  And  he  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people  : 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  By  the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  are  intend- 
ed the  instructions  of  the  gospel.  By  these  instructions, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  judge  among  the  nations  and 
rebuke  many  people.  He  will,  by  the  gospel,  assert  and 
evince  his  supreme  authority;  and  exhibit  and  condemn 
the  wickedness  and  delusions  of  the  nations  in  learning 
and  practising  the  cruel  arts  of  war.  In  this  way  he  will 
give  the  instructions,  which  are  necessary  to  induce  man- 
kind to  learn  war  no  more.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isa- 
iah's prophecy,  it  is  declared,  in  reference  to  the  future 
peace  of  all  nations,  that  "the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." — 
This  prevalence  of  divine  knowledge,  is  given,  as  a  reason 
for  the  total  cessation  of  violence  and  contention  among 
the  nations.  In  the  predictions  which  respect  the  future 
peace  of  the  nations,  the  general  diffusion  of  divine  knowl- 
edge, by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  is  either  asserted  or 
implied  to  be  the  means  of  this  great  event. 

That  war  may  wholly  cease,  there  will  also  be  a  general 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  all  the  nations.  However 
mankind  may  be  instructed  by  the  gospel,  they  will  persist 
in  their  enmity  against  their  Creator  and  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, unless  the  Holy  Spirit  turn  their  hearts  to  receive  and 
obey  the  truth.  So  far  as  true  love  to  God  and  man  has 
existed  in  any  human  beings,  it  has  been  the  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Neither  individuals  nor  nations 
will  ever  be  truly  disposed  to  live  in  love  and^peace,  unless 
they  be  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  minds.  In  the 
scriptures  it  is  predicted  that,  through  divine  influence,  the 
gospel  shall  prevail  among  all  nations,  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Redeemer  be   extended  through  the  earth.      Of  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  is  written, — "  He  shall  come  down  like 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass  :  as  showers  that  water  the 
earth.  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish ;  and  abun- 
dance of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  He  shall 
have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  be- 
fore him:  all  nations  shall  serve  him."  When  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  go,  with  the  holy  bible, 
into  all  the  earth,  and  preach  the  gospel  unto  every  crea- 
ture, the  necessary  preparation  will  be  made  for  the  gener* 
al  eflusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  the  divine  Spirit  will 
cause  all  nations  to  receive  the  truth  and  be  submissive 
and  obedient  unto  the  Prince  of  peace.  When  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ  shall  prevail  and  fill  the  earth,  all  nations 
"  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  present  discourse,  we 
may  see  the  greatness  of  that  moral  change,  which  is  yet 
to  be  effected  among  the  nations.  If  we  consider  this 
change  in  respect  to  war  only,  it  must  appear  very  great. 
In  past  ages,  the  evils  of  war  have  been  fastened  on  the 
world  by  the  character,  the  policy  and  the  counsels  of  na- 
tions. In  ttie  exploits  of  war,  they  have  placed  their  glory 
and  exhausted  their  strength.  But  the  time  will  come, 
when  they  shall  learn  war  no  more.  This  state  of  things 
will  be  an  efiect  of  that  change,  which  is  to  be  produced  in 
the  moral  character  of  mankind.  The  nations  will  cease 
from  war  and  be  relieved  from  its  bitter  effects',  because  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  love  will  dwell  and  reign  in  all  their 
hearts.  Of  such  a  change,  the  language  of  inspiration  af- 
fords the  only  worthy  description.  And  in  describing  this 
change,  the  holy  Spirit  uses  the  boldest  figures.  He  says 
by  Isaiah,  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together  ;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their 
young  ones  shall  lie  down  together  :  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp ;  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand 
on  the  cockatrice's  den."  Again,  he  says  by  the  same  proph- 
et, in  reference  to  the  Savior's  kingdom — ''  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough 
places  plain."  And  again  God  says — ''  Behold  I  create 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  :  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind*"  In  the  first  of  these  pas- 
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sages,  that  change,  which  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  character 
of  mankind,  is  represented  by  changing  the  temper  of  sav- 
age beasts,  who  lived  by  devouring  other  creatures,  into 
such  gentleness,  that  they  shall  dwell  with  the  most  do- 
mestic and  harmless  animals ;  and  by  rendering  poisonous 
serpents  perfectly  inoffensive.  In  the  next  passage,  it  is 
represented  by  changing  the  very  face  and  form  of  the  solid 
earth.  And  in  the  last,  God  represents  himself,  in  causing 
this  change,  as  creating  new  heavens  and.  a  new  earth. — 
And  so  different  from  what  had  previously  existed,  will  be 
the  character  and  condition  of  mankind,  after  this  divine 
production  of  knowledge,  holiness  and  happiness  in 
the  human  race, God  declares  shall  be  no  remembrance,  nor 
conception  of  the  former  state  of  things.  If  so  great  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  moral  change  on  the  character,  con- 
duct and  state  of  nations  in  respect  to  war,  a.s  has  been  re- 
presented in  the  present  discourse,  its  effects  in  other  respects 
Avill  be  so  great,  as  to  justify  the  bold  and  lofty  descriptions, 
which  the  holy  spirit  has  given  of  it  in  the  scriptures  of 
truth.  But  these  descriptions  evince,  that  of  the  greatness 
of  this  change,  in  its  glorious  connections  and  consequences, 
no  finite  mind  can  form  any  adequate  conception.  By  this 
work,  God  designs  to  display  the  riches  of  his  glory ;  and 
to  gratify  his  eternal  and  unbounded  benevolence. 

To  Christian  believers,  it  must  be  highly  delightful  to  an- 
ticipate the  happiness  of  the  nations,  when  war  shall  cease 
to  exist,  through  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel.  In  all  past 
ages,  the  righteous  have  seen  the  world  filled  with  wicked- 
ness and  violence.  They  have  seen  millions  and  millions 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  under  the  delusions  of  satan,  and 
the  influence  of  their  unholy  passions  perishing  in  their  own 
blood.  In  view  of  these  scenes,  every  pious  person  has 
said  with  the  afflicted  and  weeping  prophet,  ^'  O  that  my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  i 
might  weep  day  and  night!"  Nor  would  be  the  smallest 
prospect,  or  the  least  hope  of  any  essential  amendment  in 
the  character  and  condition  of  nations,  without  the  predic- 
tions of  the  holy  Spirit.  With  the  bible  in  their  hands,  and 
holy  faith  in  their  hearts,  Christians  can  arise  and  stand  on 
the  lofty  mountains,  in  prospect,  see  the  whole  earth  filled 
with  knowledge  and  love,  with  peace  and  joy.  This  pros- 
pect is  founded  on  no  human  conjectures.  It  is  no  delu- 
sive picture  of  sportive  fancy.  It  is  founded  on  the  word 
of  God ;  and  drawn  in  the  living  and  unfading  colors  of 
heavenly  truth.  Nor  will  the  happiness  of  the  nations, 
which  shall  arise  from  the  gospel,  be  imaginary,  or  irrational. 
By  the  truth  they  will  be  turned  from^  Ivixjg  vanities  to  sub- 
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stantial  enjoyments ;  from  broken  cisterns  to  the  fountain  of 
living  waters.  The  Millenium  of  Christianity  will  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  contrast,  with  the  satanic  delusion  of  in- 
fidelity. In  our  own  day,  we  have  vseen  the  nations,  who 
were  promised,  by  professed  philosophers  and  philanthro- 
pists, liberty  and  happiness,  if  they  would  renounce  the  re- 
straints of  religion  and  government,  of  conscience  and  truth, 
filled  with  a  phrenzy  of  unholy  delight,  by  the  flattering  de- 
lusion; But  pai/i  and  terror,  blood  and  despair,  were  sooq 
the  bitter  portion  of  their  cup.  The  Christian  confides  in  no 
such  delusive  anticipation.  He  will  experience  no  such 
tormenting  disappointment.  More  than  faith  can  foresee,  or 
hope  desire,  will  be  realized  on  earth,  when  nations  shall 
bow  to  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  learn  war  no  more.  The 
wealth  and  the  labour,  which  have  been  employed  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  would  remove  poverty  and  ignorance  from 
the  great  body  of  every  community.  "When  the  national 
resources,  which  have  been  expended  in  war,  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  every 
branch  of  natural  science  and  all  the  elegant  and  useful  arts 
will  be  generally  and  extensively  cultivated  and  understood, 
and  consecrated  to  the  noblest  purposes.  Then  all  the  na- 
tions and  families  of  mankind  will  enjoy  the  presence  and 
blessing  of  God  in  their  secular  interests  and  employments  ; 
and  they  will  be  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  hea- 
venly places  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  every  Christian  by  faith 
behold  and  enjoy  the  future  peaCe  and  glory  of  the  nations, 
when  ''  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom ;  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and 
obey  him.'"' 

Such  events,  in  divine  providence,  as  favor  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  deserve  the  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. When  God  appears  in  his  glory  to  accomplish  his 
predictions,  he  ought  to  be  seen  and  he  ought  to  be  praised. 
This  duty  God  enjoins  by  the  devout  psalmist.  He  says, 
"  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations  he 
hath  made  in  the  earth.  He  maketh  war  to  cease  unto  the 
end  of  the  earth  ;  he  breaketh  the  bow  and  cutteth  the  spear 
in  sunder;  he  burneth  the  chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God  :  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen, 
I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth."  Never,  since  the  world  be- 
gan, have  the  people  of  God  been  favoured  with  a  more  af- 
fecting occasion  for  attending  to  the  wonders  of  his  hand, 
than  has  been  presented  in  the  recent  dispensations  of  pro- 
vidence.    In  our  own  day,  "  The  Lord  has  come  out  of  his 
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place  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniqui* 
ty."  "  The  spirits  of  devils,  working  wonders,  have  come 
forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  world,  to 
gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Al- 
mighty." But  while  God  has  been  pouring  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  apostate  and  antichristian  nations,  the  "  Angel 
has  been  seen,  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  peo- 
ple, saying  with  a  loud  voice,  fear  God ;  and  give  glory 
to  him ;  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come :  and  worship 
him,  that  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  the  foun- 
tains of  waters."  Thus  God  has  at  once  appeared,  both  in 
the  terrors  of  his  justice,  and  in  the  tokens  of  his  mercy. 
At  his  presence  the  guilty  nations  have  trembled,  in  awful 
suspense,  whether  divine  vengeance  would  be  displayed  in 
their  deserved  destruction  •  or  divine  mercy  triumph  in  their 
salvation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  all  the 
kingdoms  and  States  of  christedom  were  suffering  "  the 
punishments  of  the  sword ;"  but  before  the  year  was  closed 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  their  restoration  to  the  blessings 
of  peace.  What  God  has  wrought  in  causing  war  to  cease 
in  Europe  and  America,  demands  the  most  ardent  and  joy- 
ful gratitude.  Peace  is  a  great  blessing  at  any  time  to  any 
people.  But  the  peace  lately  bestowed  upon  the  contend- 
ing and  afflicted  nations  of  Christendom,  in  its  probable 
connections  and  consequences,  must  cause  "the  mountains 
and  hills  to  break  forth  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  to  clap  their  hands."  Now  appears  nothing  to  obstruct 
the  designs  and  efforts  of  Christians  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  all  nations.  Should  God  favour  his  people  with 
such  a  spirit  of  faith,  of  prayer  and  exertion,  as  he  excited 
and  maintained  in  their  breasts  during  the  late  wars,  very 
soon  the  nations  shall  be  induced  to  "  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation;  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  Then  the  swift  ships  may  waft  the 
waiting  Missionaries  without  fear,  into  all  the  regions  of 
the  earth.  Then  Bible  Societies  can  send  the  precious 
treasure  of  divine  truth  in  every  language  and  unto  every 
people.  Though  the  faith  and  patience  of  Christians  may 
yet  be  tried  by  some  dark  and  gloomy  appearances,  yet 
"  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains  and  be  exalted  above  the  hills ; 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  In  view  of  the  recent 
wonders  of  divine  providence,  which  have  a  most  favora- 
ble aspect  on  the  progress  ot  the  gospel  and  the  future  peace 
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of  the  world,  let  the  hearts  of  Christians  be  filled  with  joy; 
and  their  mouths  with  the  sweetest  songs  of  praise.  "  O 
Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high 
mountain :  O  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up 
thy  voice  with  strength ;  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid ;  say  unto 
the  cities  of  Judah — Behold  your  GodP^  Let  all  hear;  and 
behold  the  wonders  of  the  Lord ;  and  give  praise  and  glory 
to  his  great  and  holy  name. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  preceding  discourse  was  preached  in  Providence,  on 
the  Sabbath,  26th  day  of  February,  1815,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
under  the  administration  of  James  Madison.  It  was  then 
desired  and  believed,  by  intelligent  Christians,  patriots  and 
philanthropists,  that  the  people  in  the  States  would  so  fear 
God  and  regard  man,  that  they  would,  for  the  glory  of  his 
name,  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  and  obedience  to  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  no  more  practice,  or  learn  war. 
Had  they  so  done  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  their  Almighty  and  gracious  Creator  and  divine 
and  everlasting  Saviour,  by  the  divine  Spirit,  they  would  have 
sent  the  gospel  to  the  increasing  millions  in  these  States 
and  maintained  and  extended  Christian  Missions  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  What  is  the  word  of  God  this  day  to 
this  people  and  the  message  of  his  mercy  and  compassion, 
by  his  Spirit  and  providence?  "  O  !  that  thou  hadst  heark- 
ened to  my  commandments !  Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a 
river ;  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea."  What 
now  is  the  voice  of  God  to  this  people,  by  his  providence. 
Spirit  and  word.  No  peace  to  the  wicked  !  Hear  the  Su- 
preme and  final  Judge, — Fear  not  them^  ivho  kill  the 
hody^  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul;  but  rather  fear 
Him,  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Hell,  Yea, 

I  SAY  UNTO  YOU,  FEAR  HiM. 

Providence,  7th  February,  1862. 
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Qmd  est    Jtespullica  nisi  Rea  J^opuli? 

CiCEKo,  Be  Eepub. 
What  is  the  Commonweal  but  the  People's  Weal? 

A.~B. 


BALTIMORE: 
J.    P.    DES    FOKOES. 

1860. 
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WILL  YOU  MANTAIN  AND  SET  FORWABD,  AS  MUCH  AS  LIETH  IN  YOU, 
QUIETNESS,  PEACE,  AND  LOVE,  AMONG  ALL  CHEISTIAN  PEOPLE,  AND  ESPECIALLY 
AMONG  THEM  THAT  ARE  OR  SHALL  BE  COMMITTED  TO  YOUR  CHA.RGE? 

I  WILL  SO  DO,   THE  LORD  BEING  MY  HELPER. 

Form  and  Manner  of  Ordering  Priests, 
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PRELIMINARY. 


It  will  be  inferred  from  the  quotation  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  that  the 
writer  is  a  clergyman ;  a  Clerical  Platform,  therefore,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  begin  with. 

1.  A  clergyman  is  a  citizen,  and,  as  such,  has  the  same  rights  as  other  citizens, 
though  it  may  not  always  be  advisable  to  exercise  them. 

2.  It  is  proper  for  a  clergyman  to  petition  Congress,  or  the  State  Legislature,  in 
his  clerical  capacity,  respecting  what  concerns  him  purely  in  that  capacity.  Thus, 
clergymen  in  Maryland  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a  modification  of  a  section  of 
the  Marriage  law,  which  bore  hard  on  them  as  the  authorized,  and,  in  that  State, 
the  sole  authorized  solemnizers  of  the  marriage  rite. 

3.  It  is  not  proper  for  a  clergyman  to  petition  Congress,  or  the  State  Legislature, 
in  his  clerical  capacity ^  respecting  what  concerns  him  only  as  a  citizen.  The 
*' three  thousand  New  England  clergymen"  might  have  petitioned  Congress  in 
their  capacity  of  citizens,  and  along  with  their  fellow-citizens,  though,  even  then, 
it  might  have  been  a  fair  question  for  them  whether  they  would  not  thereby 
be  lessening  their  influence  as  clergymen, 

4.  A  clergyman  has  no  right  to  prostitute  the  pulpit  to  the  purposes  of  the  ros- 
trum or  the  stump. 

5.  If,  as  a  citizen,  he  has  any  thing  to  say  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  is  worth 
saying,  and  can  find  time  to  say  it  without  neglecting  other  duties,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  say  it. 

Whether  what  follows  is  worth  saying  must  be  left  to  others  to  determine. 

Catonsville,  Md,  E    J    S 
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PLATFORM. 


Every  age  has  its  characteristic.  The  present  is  the  age  of  Plat- 
forms. Each  new  party  inaugurates  itself  upon  a  new  one,  and  each 
old  party,  every  four  years,  trundles  out  the  old  one ;  takes  out,  here 
and  there,  a  rotten  or  a  broken  plank,  and  puts  a  now  one  in  its  place, 
sometimes  of  hard  oak,  sometimes  of  soft  pine — very  soft. 

We  are  now  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  lustre  of  the  Eepab- 
lic,  and  the  platform-building  season  is  again  upon  us.  Already  the 
sound  of  the  saw  and  the  hammer  may  be  heard,  and  ere  long  master- 
builder,  journeyman,  and  prentice,  will  be  hard  at  work,  from  Maine 
to  California. 

The  truth  is,  this  platform-building  is  getting  to  be  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. Can  there  not  be  found  some  economical  succedaneum, — a  pe- 
rennial platform,  in  place  of  the  quadrennial.  Thomas,  Eichard,  and 
Henry  build  platforms.  Why  should  I  be  the  only  modest  man  in  the 
community?     I  will  build  one,  too. 

My  platform  shall  consist  of  four  planks,  a  Naturalization  plank,  a 
Territorial  plank,  a  Presidential  plank,  and  an  Administrative  plank. 
These  four  planks  fairly  and  squarely  put  together  into  a  platform,  and 
the  people  fairly  and  squarely  on  it,  and  Demos  will  no  longer  be  the 
pack-horse  of  peculating  politicians. 

1.  The  Naturalization  Flank. — What  the  chief  captain  said  to  St. 
Paul,  our  naturalized  fellow-citizens  may  say  each  of  himself:  *'  With  a 
great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom;"  not,  however,  as  in  the  chief 
captain's  case,  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  but  at  the  incomparably 
greater  cost  of  cutting  loose  from  old  associations,  of  sundering  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  country,  of  undergoing  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
the  middle  passage,  and  of  feeling  one's  self,  for  a  time  at  least,  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Surely  they  who  have  gone  through  all 
this  to  secure  to  themselves  what  is  ours  by  birthright,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  no  unnecessary  restrictions,  and,  above  all,  to  no  invidious 
distinctions.  G-ive  them  their  political  regeneration,  the  new-birth  of 
American  citizenship,  as  the  Church  gives  those  who  come  to  her  from 
the  world  the  new-birth  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  the  citizenship  of 
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Heaven,  as  the  Apostle  calls  it,*  and  the  old  allegiance  will  be  cast 
off,  old  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  outgrown,  old  associations  for- 
gotten, and  the  new-born  heir  of  freedom  will  grow  up  steadily  into 
**the  measure  of  the  fullness  of  the  stature"  of  the  ''perfect  man." 

If  there  are  evils  connected  with  our  present  system  of  naturalization, 
let  them  be  got  rid  of,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  introducing  greater 
evils  in  their  place. 

One  evil  there  undoubtedly  is, — ^that  of  naturalizing  large  numbers 
on  the  eve  of  an  exciting  election,  the  politicians  paying  the  fee,  and 
then  marching  the  new  citizen  to  the  polls  to  vote  as  they  may  direct. 
A  slight  change  in  the  naturalization  laws,  and  one  to  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  no  one,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  can  fairly  object, 
would  do  away,  practically,  with  nine-tenths  of  the  evil.  Nearly  all 
the  elections,  on  the  eve  of  which  these  wholesale  naturalizations  take 
place,  are  held  in  the  autumn.  Let,  then,  the  law  be  altered  so  as  to 
allow  the  granting  of  naturalization  papers  only  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  summer,  say  from  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  first  of  July,  with  a  proviso  that  those  whose  term  of  proba- 
tion expired  between  the  first  of  July  and  the  first  of  December  might 
be  naturalized  the  preceding  June. 

Such  is  the  alteration  I  propose.  Adopt  it  and  the  term  of  probation 
instead  of  being  extended,  may  be  safely  reduced  to  a  single  year,  for 
none  will  apply  for  naturalization  but  such  as  value  the  privilege 
enough  to  pay  the  fee  themselves,  and  this  will  be  a  practical  limiting 
of  it  to  the  intelligent,  the  industrious,  the  deserving. 

And  now,  that  the  naturalized  vote  is  so  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  great  political  parties,  is  the  time  to  make  the  alteration. 
May  I  not,  then,  confidently  appeal  to  every  member  of  Congress  to 
plant  himself,  at  once,  on  this  plank  of  my  platform. 

2.  The  Territorial  Planh. — ^We  hear  a  great  deal  about  ''Popular 
Sovereignty,"  **  Congressional  Intervention,"  and  this,  that,  and  the 
other;  and  men's  minds  have  been  not  a  little  mystified  on  the  subject. 
And  yet  it  is,  after  all,  a  very  simple  one.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
** exercise  exclusive  legislation"  over  the  Territories,  whether  you 
derive  that  power  from  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article,  or  the  2d 
section  of  the  2d  article.  But  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation  does 
not  imply  sovereignty.  Congress  is  not  sovereign.  The  States  are  the 
sovereign,  exercising  their  sovereignty  through  the  Constitution,  or  by 
«  Phil.  3:20.    Gr.    XIoXiVi  »fit.«. 
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an  alteration  thereof  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislatures,  or  con- 
ventions of  three-fourths  of  them.  Congress  can  legislate  for  a  Terri- 
tory within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution;  no  other  body  can  legislate 
for  it  at  ally  except  as  the  agent,  or  locum  tenens,  of  Congress ;  and  then 
only  within  the  same  limits.  For  surely  what  Congress  cannot  do, 
that  the  Territorial  Legislature,  which  is  its  creature,  cannot  do,  either. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  declaration  is  en- 
dorsed by  ''A  Southern  Citizen,"  that  **it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  organize  the  people  of  the  Territories  into  political  com- 
munities," and  that,  when  so  organized,  they  have  **the  inherent  right 
of  self-government,"  derived  to  them,  however^  not  by  Congress,  but 
by  the  10th  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  His  words 
are,  *^  Inasmuch  as  the  right  to  govern  the  people  of  the  Territories,  in 
relation  to  their  internal  polity,  is  not  delegated  to  Congress,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  it  is  *  reserved  to  the  people '  until  they  become  a 
State,  and  from  that  period  to  the  new  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
the  other  States  respectively."  And  again,  **  Those  (powers)  which 
are  municipal  and  domestic  in  their  character,  arc  *  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,' — *  to  the  States'  in  respect  to  all 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  *  to  the  people '  of  the  Territories  prior  to 
their  admission  as  States."  That  is  to  say,  the  phrase  '*  to  the  people," 
had  reference  to  the  Territories,  and  not  to  the  States.  If  this  be  so, 
the  language  of  the  article  shows  a  sad  falling  off  from  that  of  the 
original  Constitution,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision. To  convey  the  meaning  here  ascribed  to  it,  it  should  have 
read,  **  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  several 
Temtories.^^ 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  more  natural  interpretation.  **The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to"  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  * '  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  who  created  those 
constituted  authorities,  conferring  on  them  certain  powers,  and  reserv- 
ing to  themselyes  certain  other  powers,  either  to  be  held  in  abeyance, 
or  to  be  exercised  by  themselves  in  propriis  personis.  This  is  the 
natural  and  obvious  interpretation.  The  10th  article  refers  to  the 
people  of  the  States  alone ;  had  it  been  intended  to  refer  to  the  Terri- 
tories it  would  have  specified  them  by  that  designation.  Our  fathers 
weighed  their  words  and  measured  their  language. 

But  even  on  Judge  Douglas's  own  showing,  his  interpretation  is  not 
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the  true  one.  ** Every  'right  of  property,  private  relation,  condition 
or  status,  lawfully  existing'  in  this  country,''  says  he,  ''must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  rightful  subject  of  legislation  by  some  legislative  body. 
Where  does  this  sovereign  power  of  legislation  for  the  Territories 
reside  ?  It  must  be  in  one  of  two  places — either  in  Congress  or  in  the 
Territories.     It  can  be  nowhere  else,  and  must  exist  somewhere." 

Again,  ''  The  people  of  the  Territories  cannot  exercise  the  right  of 
self-government  until  Congress  shall  have  determined  that  they  have 
people  enough  to  constitute  a  political  community,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  self-government,  and  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  legislative 
power." 

Put  that  and  that  together,  and  it  follows  clearly  that  Congress  has 
the  same  "power  of  legislation  for  the  Territories"  before  the  passage 
of  the  ' '  organic  act "  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  after  it ;  in 
other  words,  the  same  power  of  legislation  as  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  ' '  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,"  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 

Such  is  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises.  How  it  shall  exer- 
cise that  power, — whether  solely  by  enactments  of  its  own,  or  also  by 
creating  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  if  the  latter,  to  what  extent  it 
shall  confer  the  legislative  power  on  such  Legislature,  are  questions  to 
be  determined  on  altogether  different  grounds. 

The  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  on  the  side  of  local 
self-government  to  the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  "the  general 
welfare."  What  that  extent  is,  must  be  determined  in  each  particular 
instance  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Practically,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  but  for  one  disturbing  ele- 
ment. Of  course,  I  refer  to  slavery — the  great  bone  of  contention 
between  North  and  South ;  and  none  the  less  so,  now  that  all  the  meat 
has  been  so  nearly  gnawed  off  from  it ;  no  dog  likes  to  have  even  the 
bare  bone  taken  out  of  his  mouth. 

We  .are  often  told  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Kepublic  had  no  liking  for 
slavery,  and  that  though  they  tolerated  it  as  a  temporary  evil,  they 
looked  confidently  to  its  early  extinction  by  the  action  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not, — and  their  express 
permission  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  to  the  States  then  existing  does 
not  look  much  like  it, — they  certainly  did  not  look  to  a  warring  upon 
the  institution  by  the  Northern  States.  On  the  contrary,  they  looked 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  among  the  several  mem- 
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bers  of  the  confederacy.  How  little  the  event  has  answered  their  ex- 
pectation I  need  not  say.  The  North  is  arrayed  against  the  South,  and 
the  South  against  the  North,  and  crimination  and  recrimination  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  always  so.  For  the  first  thirty  years,  Territories  were 
organized,  and  States  admitted  into  the  Union,  without  any  restriction 
as  to  slavery  except  such  as  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  this  way,  during  that  period,  no  less  than  five  slave  States 
were  added  to  the  Union.  But  when,  in  1819,  Missouri,  which  seven 
years  before  had  been  organized  as  a  slave  Territory  by  the  deliberate 
act  of  Congress,  (See  Benton's  Debates,  vol  vi,  p.  431,)  and  had 
grown  up  as  such  under  the  sanction  of  that  body,  came,  with  a  Con- 
stitution the  natural  and  appropriate,  and,  indeed,  necessary  result  of 
such  a  State  of  society,  knocking  for  admission  into  the  Union,  the 
door  was  shut — say  rather,  slammed — in  her  face ;  and  not  till  the  fol- 
lowing session,  and  then  at  the  expense  to  the  South  of  the  so-called 
Missouri  Compromise,  did  she  obtain  admittance. 

Here  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  plighted  faith.  He  who  know- 
ingly raises  expectations — and  this  is  as  true  of  States  as  of  individuals 
— is  bound  in  honor  to  fulfil  them.  In  this  case,  Congress  practically 
said  to  Missouri :  While  you  were  a  Territory  we  had,  in  our  opinion, 
entire  control  over  you,  and  therefore  we  let  you  do  as  you  pleased ; 
but  now  you  are  about  to  become  a  State,  and  we  shall  have  no  control 
over  you,  and  therefore  we  wont  let  you  do  as  you  please.  Was  ever 
such  reasoning  before  ?  What  business  was  it  to  Congress  what  insti- 
tutions the  sovereign  State  of  Missouri  had,  so  they  were  **  Republi- 
can," within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution? 

The  North  having  thus  sown  the  wind,  has,  for  the  last  five  years, 
been  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Had  she  kept  to  her  plighted  faith,  there 
would  have  been  no  Missouri  Compromise  to  repeal,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  spared  all  this  agitation,  and  the  ill  blood  consequent 
upon  it.  Kansas  would  have  filled  up  slowly  but  surely,  with  Northern 
men,  and  Northern  institutions,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  taken  her 
place  among  the  free  States  of  the  Union,  instead  of  being  still  kept 
waiting,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  as  Missouri  was  kept  waiting,  forty 
years  ago.  A  higher  law  than  man's  determines  the  question  of  slavery 
or  no  slavery,  and  it  is  vain  to  fight  against  it.  Under  its  operation 
the  Indian  Territory  belongs  to  slavery;  so  do  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona, — together  359,000  square  miles.     All  the  rest,  1,203,000  in 
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all,  is  freedom's ;  so  declared  to  be  by  Senator  Chesimt  in  his  speech 
at  Camden,  S.  C,  a  few  weeks  since.  (See  iV.  T.  Times,  Oct.  3.) 
Add  to  these  the  number  of  square  miles  of  the  free  States  and  the 
slave  States,  respectively,  and  you  have  half  a  million  more  for  freedom 
than  for  slavery;  and  even  if  you  put  Utah  with  the  South,  (where  it 
does  not  belong,  and  cannot  be  made  to  belong,)  you  but  strike  an 
even  balance  between  the  two.  "Why  should  not  the  North  be  satisfied 
with  this?  Why  should  she  insist  on  the  lion's  share?  She  must 
know  she  cannot  get  it  while  the  South  retains  a  particle  of  self-respect. 
Too  long,  already,  has  she  been  enacting  the  part  of  the  North  Wind 
against  the  traveller's  cloak,  and  with  a  similar  result;  let  her  now  try 
the  effect  of  a  little  of  the  genial  sunshine  of  brotherly  love.  My  word 
for  it,  she  will  gain  more  by  it  than  by  continuing  her  present  course 
till  doomsday.  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  agitation  ?  Has  it  extended 
the  area  of  freedom  ?  Has  it  narrowed  that  of  slavery  ?  Can  it  do  it  ? 
Is  it  not,  then,  worse  than  idle?  And  can  a  Christian  man  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it?  Suppose  the  system  of  slavery  as  bad  as  represented, 
why  should  we  by  our  meddling  make  it  worse  ?  I  speak  as  a  North- 
ern man,  Northern  born.  And  we  shall  make  it  worse  ?  We  have 
made  it  worse  already.  God  sees  all  the  evils  of  slavery  more  clearly 
than  we  see  them ;  and  yet  he  bears  with  it.  Pattens  quia  uEternuSy 
says  St.  Augustine.  Why  should  not  man,  the  heir  of  immortality,  be 
patient  too?  Leave  to  the  brawling  infidel,  who  **  struts  his  little 
hourvon  life's  brief  stage,"  a  life,  **  solitary,  nasty,  and  short," — to  fret 
and  fume  over  temporary,  individual,  evils,  that  are  slowly,  but  surely, 
working  out  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  a  race. 

Slavery  has  not  brought  the  American  negro  down  to  his  present 
level,  as  so  many  at  the  North  seem  to  think.  If  it  had,  no  words  of 
condemnation  would  be  too  strong  for  it ;  it  would  deserve,  as  it  would^ 
receive,  the  execration  not  only  of  every  Christian,  but  of  every  honor- 
able and  high-minded  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  brought  him  up 
to  his  present  level  from  the  deepest  degradation,  and  is  still  elevating 
him  with  each  successive  generation.  It  has  made  him  all  he  is,  and 
all  he  hopes  for,  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come.  This  is  its  one  sufii- 
cient  justification  before  God  and  man.  Certainly  Freedom  cannot 
show  such  justification  yet,  in  Hayti  or  in  Jamaica ;  and  till  it  does, 
we  may  be  well  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  In  this  way  only 
shall  we  be  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by.  The  Constitution  puts  two 
restrictions  upon  slavery,  and  only  two,  and  on  the  well-known  prin- 
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ciple  of  legal  interpretation,  Expressio  unius  est  exclmio  cdterius — a 
principle  recognized  by  implication  (since  exceptio  prohat  regidani)  in 
the  ninth  article  of  Amendments — Congress  has  no  right  to  add  a  third. 
The  restrictions  are  found  in  article  1,  section  2,  paragraph  3,  which, 
in  determining  the  basis  of  representation,  counts  five  slaves  equal  to 
but  three  freemen,  and  section  9,  paragraph  1,  which  confers  on  Con- 
gress the  power  to  prohibit  the  foreign  slave-trade,  after  a  certain  time 
— a  power  which  that  body  exercised  at  the  earliest  moment.  The 
prohibition  is  still  on  the  statute-book,  and  there  it  will  remain.  We 
hear,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  repealing  it,  Ibut  it  is  nothing 
but  talk ;  the  interests  of  the  ^^e  slave  States  farthest  north,  and  of  the 
majority  of  slave  owners  in  the  other  ten,  are  a  guarantee  of  its  per- 
petuity. As  to  the  allegation  that  the  prohibition  is  a  reflection  upon 
slavery,  it  is  a  palpable  non  seqmtur ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
enacted  from  considerations  of  expediency;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  right  to  keep  men  in  slavery  does  not  imply  the  right  to  reduce 
them  to  that  condition.  I  have  no  right  to  shut  a  sane  man  up  in  a 
madhouse  till,  by  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  he  becomes  really  mad ; 
(this  is  not  an  imaginary  case ;)  but  when  he  has  become  mad,  even 
though  it  be  by  my  doing,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  him  shut  up. 
I  use  this  comparison  not  as  indicating  the  efi'ect  of  slavery  on  the 
negro,  for  it  does  not  do  that,  but  to  illustrate  the  single  point  that  the 
right  to  keep  a  man  in  a  certain  state  or  condition  does  not  argue  the 
right  to  reduce  him  to  that  state  or  condition. 

Equally  idle  is  it  to  make  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  a  point  of 
honor.  If  the  honor  of  the  South  was  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  and  the  Butlers,  who  subscribed  their  names 
to  the  Constitution  in  witness  that  it  was  **done  in  convention,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present,"  among  which  was  every 
Southern  State,  it  will  hardly  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  its  self -constitu- 
ted guardians  of  the  present  day. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  may  be 
regarded.  At  present,  the  high  price  of  the  negro  is  his  protection; 
worth  more  to  him  as  such  than  all  the  provisions  of  the  statute-book. 
It  secures  to  him  kind  treatment  and  consequent  elevation,  physical  and 
moral,  in  the  scale  of  being.  But  bring  in  a  horde  of  barbarians  and 
you  rapidly  deteriorate  him,  not  only  by  that  evil  communication  which 
corrupts  good  manners,  but  by  lowering  his  market  value,  and  thereby 
making  it  the  interest  of  his  master  to  use  him  solely  as  a  means  to  an 
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end,  as  the  Cuban  master  is  using  his  negroes  at  the  present  moment. 
Now,  no  man  has  a  right  thus  to  use  his  fellow  man ;  and  no  legisla- 
tive body  has  a  right  to  tempt  him  thus  to  use  him.  This  is  the  teach- 
ing not  merely  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  commonest  morality.^' 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  this  talk  about  reopening  the  slave- 
trade.  If  it  is  meant  in  earnest,  it  is  very  foolish,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  success;  if  it  is  meant  in  joke,  to  goad  the  anti-sla- 
very feeling  of  the  North,  it  is  very  foolish,  none  the  less,  and  very 
wicked  into  the  bargain. 

The  other  restriction,  which  counts  but  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in 
determining  the  ratio  of  representation,  is  very  commonly  looked  upon 
at  the  North  as  not  a  restriction  of  the  power  slavery,  but  an  enlarge- 
ment. And  yet  it  is  a  restriction,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  if  the 
South  were  to  abolish  slavery,  she  would  thereby  add  to  her  basis  of 
representation  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  and  that,  too,  without 
the  slightest  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  She  has  now  five  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  on  the  basis  of  her  free  negro  population ;  if 
she  were  to  enslave  that  population,  as  she  is  talking  of  doing  in  some 
of  the  States,  she  would  have  but  three. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  slaves  ought  not  to  be  counted  at  all,  because 
they  are  not  citizens,  I  answer  that  the  North  has  now,  and  has  had  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  will  have  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  some  three  millions  of  unnaturalized  foreigners,  every  one  of 
whom  counts,  and  not  merely  three-fifths;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  is 
a  citizen  or  has  a  vote,  except  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  and, 
then,  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

These  are  the  only  restrictions  on  slavery  in  the  Constitution,  and  on 
the  principle  already  cited,  Expressio  unius,  &c.,  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  as  well  as  law^  Congress  has  no  right  to  ado* 
another. 

This,  then,  is  my  Territorial  plank,  the  status  qm  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  when  Territories  were  organized,  and  States  were 
.admitted,  with  or  without  slavery,  and  no  questions  asked;  when  things 
^were  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course,  and  Territories  grew  into 

/*  Th,e  .acg!H3*?nt  presented  above  against  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade,  is  equally 
strong  in  f^yqrqf  enlarging  the  area  of  slavery.  It  matters  not  whether  you  glut  the 
market  by  fresh  jimportations  from  abroad,  or  by  hemming  in  within  narrow  limits 
those  already  jtiere.  J»  either  case  you  lower  greatly  the  value  of  the  negro,  and  he  is  the 
first  to  guffeF  frpQn  %  j^jwcally  and  morally. 
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States  without  the  hot-bed  cultivation  of  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  and 
Slavery  Propagation  Clubs — the  one  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
other. 

And  now,  that  all  the  Territory  that  was  ever  in  doubt  has  been  se- 
cured to  freedom — now  that  the  higher  law  of  climate  and  production, 
a  law  too  hard  for  even  Yankee  ingenuity  to  get  around  or  over,  has 
enacted  a  Missouri  Compromise  Line  that  neither  North  nor  South  can 
repeal — now  is  the  favorable  opening  for  this  plank  of  my  Platform. 
May  I  not,  then,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  whole  people,  infinitesi- 
mals excepted,  to  plant  themselves  upon  it.  Under  the  operation  of 
the  law  above  referred  to,  four-fifths  of  the  remaining  Territory  is  free- 
dom's ;  only  one-fifth  goes  to  slavery.  And  yet  the  North  is  clamoring 
for  more.  Surely  she  might  be  content  with  what  she  has.  Better  is 
four-fifths,  with  good  neighborhood,  than  five-fifths  without  it. 

3.  The  PresideyvtioH  Flank, — This  involves  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  but  as  it  is  to  get  rid  of  a  practical  inconvenience  in  the 
operation  of  its  working  machinery,  and  as  it  has  already  been  amended 
once  in  the  same  article,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  that  need  not  be  an 
objection.  The  object  is  to  do  away  with  the  nominating  conventions, 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  power.  Ordinarily,  public  opinion  in 
each  of  the  great  parties  settles  down  some  weeks,  if  not  months,  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  nominating  convention,  on  three  or  four  candi- 
dates, either  of  whom  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party,  but  neither  of  whom^  owing  to  their  own  rivalry  or  that  of  their 
partisans,  or  to  the  fear  of  their  non-availability,  can  command  the 
requisite  majority,  and  all  of  whom,  in  consequence,  have  to  be  thrown 
overboard,  to  make  way  for  a  compromise  candidate. 

My  plan  proposes  to  change  this  state  of  things  by  a  simple  and 
practicable  alteration  in  the  working  machinery  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  the  Electoral  College,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  answer  its 
original  design,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  did  answer  it,  and  has  come  to  be, 
practically,  a  useless  and  cumbrous  piece  of  machinery,  be  thrown 
aside.  Let  each  State  make  choice,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  of  three  persons  for  President,  designating  them  as 
first,  second  and  third  choice,  respectively;  and  let  the  persons  so 
chosen  in  any  State  be  returned  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  choice, respectively,  of  said 
State,  with  the  number  of  electoral  votes  to  which  the  said  State  would  be 
entitled  under  the  present  system  appended  to  the  name  of  each  of  them. 
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On  the  opening  of  the  returns  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  convention 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  let  the  one  having  the  greatest  aggregate 
number  of  electoral  votes  be  declared  President.  If  no  mic  person  has 
such  aggregate  greatest  number,  (as  will  probably  be  the  case,)  then, 
of  the  two  or  more  having  such  greatest  aggregate  number,  let  the  one 
having  the  greatest  number  as  first  choice^  be  declared  President.  If 
no  one  has  such  greatest  number  as  first  choice,  then,  of  the  two  or 
more  having  such  greatest  number,  let  the  one  having  the  greatest 
number  as  second  choice  be  declared  President.  In  the  improbable 
event  of  the  choice  being  determined  by  neither  of  these  methods,  then, 
of  the  two  or  more  between  whom  the  choice  lies  by  the  last  of  the 
above  methods,  let  the  one  having  the  vote  of  the  greatest  number  of 
States,  as  first  choice,  be  declared  President.  If  no  one  has  the  vote 
of  such  greatest  number  of  States,  as  first  choice,  then,  of  the  two  or 
more  having  the  vote  of  such  greatest  number,  let  the  one  having  the 
vote  of  the  greatest  number  of  States,  as  second  choice,  be  declared 
President.  In  the  extremely  improbable  event  of  the  choice  being 
determined  by  none  of  all  the  above  methods,  let  the  election  be  made, 
as  now,  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  choice  of  President  having  thus  been  determined,  from  the 
remaining  candidates,  in  like  manner,  let  a  first,  and  a  second  heir 
presumptive,  if  I  may  accommodate  the  expression,  be  selected,  who 
shall  succeed,  in  the  order  of  choice,  to  the  ofiice  of  President,  in  case 
of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  disqualification.*  Let  the  office  of 
Yice-President  be  abolished,  and  let  the  Senate  choose  its  own  Presi- 
dent, as  the  House  now  chooses  its  Speaker. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  I  propose.  Some  tabular  illustrations  of 
its  practical  working  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Among  the  advantages  that  will  result  from  it,  if  adopted,  are  the 
following : 

1.  It  will  do  away  with  the  expense  and  the  excitement  of  nominat- 
ing conventions,  public  opinion,  in  each  of  the  great  parties,  settling 
down  as  heretofore,  spontaneously,  on  the  three  candidates. 

2.  If  the  election  is  by  the  popular  vote,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  in 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  the  election  but  once  in  six  years, 
and  let  the  successful  candidates  hold  the  office  two  years  each,  in  the  order  of  choice. 
It  would  at  least  lessen  the  rivalry  between  contending  candidates  of  the  same  party. 
Nor  would  the  change  of  Administration  be  more  frequent  than  has  been  the  change  ot 
ministry  in  England^  on  the  average,  daring  the  last  twenty  years. 
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all  the  States  but  one,  perhaps  even  in  that  one,  it  will  enable  every 
voter  to  express  on  his  ballot  his  preference  among  the  three  candidates 
without  thereby  risking  the  success  of  his  party. 

3.  It  will  enable  each  of  the  three  candidates  to  have  his  pretensions 
passed  upon  by  the  people,  and  will  leave  him  untrammelled  by  obliga- 
tions to  the  wire-pullers,  and  free,  in  case  of  his  election,  to  bestow 
office  on  the  deserving. 

4.  In  case  of  no  choice  by  the  popular  vote,  it  will  decide  the  elec- 
tion, as  now,  by  States,  but  not  (except  in  a  contingency  not  likely  to 
happen  once  in  a  millennium)  through  representatives  chosen  two 
years  before,  and,  it  may  be,  on  altogether  different  issues,  but 
through  a  vote  fresh  from  the  people — a  vote,  too,  already  cast, 
and  therefore  leaving  no  room  for  bargain  and  corruption. 

Last,  not  least,  it  will  divide  the  abuse  of  partisan  editors  and  stump- 
speakers  among  three  candidates,  instead  of  concentrating  it  upon  (ine, 
and  thereby  lessen  it,  in  even  a  yet  greater  ratio,  in  quantity  and  quality. 

May  I  not,  then,  appeal  to  all,  but  third-rate  politicians,  to  plant 
themselves  on  this  plank  of  my  platform. 

4,  The  Administrative  Planh. — My  other  planks  are  so  wide  that 
this  will  have  to  be  narrow  or  my  platform  will  be  too  large.  Brief 
suggestions,  therefore,  on  two  or  three  points  must  suffice. 

1.  The  Post  Office, — The  number  of  postmasters  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate  is  400,  and  their  compensation  averages,  pro- 
bably, ^1,200.  In  regard  to  these,  no  change  is  needed.  The  rest — 
some  28,000 — are  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  their 
compensation  averages  some  $65  or  $70.  Let  these  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  the  Postmaster  General  retaining  the  power  of  removal — a 
power  which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  exercise  improperly  when  he 
could  only  create  vacancies,  not  fill  them.  Relieve  these  Postmasters 
of  the  trouble  of  keeping  accounts,  and  you  take  away  more  than  half 
their  labor,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  do  the  rest  for  half  price.  Give 
them  the  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  books,  which  will 
average  $15,  and  the  postage  on  registered  letters  and  the  inland 
postage  on  foreign  letters,  $5;  add  $15  in  stamps,  and  you  have  the 
$35.  Here  then,  is  a  saving  of  more  than  $1,000,000  annually,  and 
a  drying  up,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  great  source  of  political  cor- 
ruption. 

2.  The  Patent  OJice. — The  fee  to  be  paid  in  on  application  for  a 
patent  is  $30,  of  which  $20  is  returned  if  the  application  is  unsuccess- 
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fill;  $10  therefore,  pays  the  expense  of  examination.  Let  this  sum, 
then,  be  the  fee  required  to  be  paid  in  at  the  filing  of  the  application, 
and  if  the  invention  be  found  patentable,  let  the  patent  be  issued  on 
payment  of  the  other  twenty.  Many  a  poor  inventor  might  scrape 
together  ten  dollars,  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  raise  thirty  without 
betraying  the  secret  of  his  invention. 

8.  Church  and  State. — This  will  seem  to  many  a  strange  heading, 
and  yet  it  finds  a  place,  legitimately,  in  a  platform  for  all  parties.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  no  ''established"  religion,  and  we  want  none.  But 
the  Church  has,  nevertheless,  its  relations  to  the  State,  here  as  else- 
where. The  Lord's  Day  is  a  dies  non  under  the  Constitution,  being 
expressly  excluded  from  the  ten  days  allowed  the  President  for  signing 
a  bill  or  returning  it  to  Congress.  If  a  conscientious  Jew,  or  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist  were  President,  and  a  "bill"  should  be  presented  to  him 
on  Tuesday,  he  would  have  to  sign  it  or  return  it  by  the  Friday  of  the 
following  week,  whereas  one  of  any  other  denomination  could  retain  it 
till  Saturday.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  absolute  equality  of  sects 
before  the  law  as  some  seem  to  imagine.  The  Constitution  is  a  prac- 
tical instrument,  and  seeks  to  accomplish  its  objects  in  a  practical, 
common  sense  way. 

I  refer  to  this  because  there  seems  to  be  no  little  confusion  on  the 
subject  in  vsome  men's  minds,  as  is  shown  by  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  signed  by  him  and  several  others,  as  a 
committee  of  the  Warren  (R.  I.)  Baptist  Association,  complaining  of 
the  appointment  of  so  many  army  and  navy  chaplains  from  ' '  one  de- 
nomination," and  that  one,  "one  of  the  smallest  in  the  land."  (I 
quote  from  memory,  but  that  is  the  substance.)  The  Doctor  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  this  last  objection  is  rapidly  removing,  as  the  "de- 
nomination "  has  already  more  than  two  thousand  congregations,  and  is 
doubling  every  fifteen  years.  His  other  objection  goes  upon  the 
strange  supposition — strange  for  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian 
minister — that  the  ofiice  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  ofiice-holder, 
and  should  therefore  be  apportioned,  pro  rata,  among  the  diff*erent  de- 
nominations. So,  I  am  sure,  does  not  Congress  regard  the  matter. 
Its  only  warrant  for  creating  the  office  is  the  welfare  of  the  service. 
The  spirit  of  the  first  article  of  amendments  requires  the  appointing 
power,  in  making  its  appointments,  to  consult,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  wants  aud  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  appointment  is 
made.     Now,  as  a  general  thing,  both  officers  and  men  prefer  litur- 
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gical  worship.  Jack  likes  the  Prayer  Book,  because  it  enables  him  to 
*'jaw  back."  It  puts  him  on  a  level  with  his  fellow- worshippers,  and 
makes  him  feel  himself  a  sharer  in  the  common  humanity  and  the  com- 
mon redemption,  and  seek  to  gain  an  interest  in  the  common  salvation. 
If  it  depends  on  him,  he  "wont  give  up  the  Prayer  Book;"  it  has 
•  been  too  often  the  only  plank  between  his  soul  and  shipwreck.  It  is 
his  Bible  in  compendium ;  the  Bible  brought  practically  home  to  his 
wants  and  necessities;  and  he  is  no  true  friend  of  his  who  would  take 
it  from  him. 

One  word  upon  another  subject — Polygamy  in  the  Territories — and  I 
have  done.  That  Congress  has  full  power  to  prohibit  it  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  not  only  admitted,  but  acted 
on.  That  it  has  equal  power  in  a  Territory,  before  the  organization  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  I  have  already  shown  from  Judge  Douglas, 
(see  above,  p.  8,)  and  after  it  has  conferred  that  power  upon  the  Legis- 
lature, it  may,  if  it  see  occasion,  resume  it  in  whole  or  in  part:  it  can- 
not shake  off  its  responsibility  by  delegating  its  functions  to  a  subor- 
dinate authority.  Congress  has  also  power  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in 
the  District,  and  has  exercised  that  power  on  more  occasions  than  one. 
And  the  power  over  slavery  which  it  has  in  the  District,  it  has  also  in 
the  Territories.  The  difference  between  the  two  institutions  is  this: 
the  one  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  sanctioned  by  nearly 
half  the  States,  and  was  once  sanctioned  by  them  all ;  the  other  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  moreover,  is,  and  has  been,  from 
the  beginning,  a  penitentiary  offence  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Unfriendly  legislation,  therefore,  upon  the  one,  except  by  general  con- 
sent, is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  unfriendly  legislation 
upon  the  other,  even  to  prohibition,  is  in  keeping  with  its  spirit,  and 
demanded  by  it.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  letter  killeth;  the  spirit  giveth  life. 

My  platform  is  complete.  Let  North  and  South,  Cis-AUeghanian 
and  Trans- Alleghanian  plant  themselves  upon  it;  it  will  hold  them 
all  and  have  room  to  spare. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  choosing  President,  in  several  contingencies,  of  which 
the  third  is  the  only  very  probable  one,  though  either  of  the  others 
might  happen. 

The  letters  A,  B,  C^  &c.,  designate  the  candidates;  the  columns 
headed  1st,  2d,  3d,  contain  the  votes  given  for  them  as  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  choice,  respectively;  the  numbers  in  those  columns,  appended 
to  the  several  States,  or  groups  of  States,  designate  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  to  which  those  States,  or  groups  of  States,  are  severally 
entitled. 

TABL.E    !• 

WHIG  TICKET.* 


A 

B 

C 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

Conn.,  Ohio.. 

29 
20 

29 

29 

Mass.,  N.  Jersey..,. 
India>n8i , 

20 

20 

13 

13 

18 

13 

N.  H.,  Vt.,  Md 

18 

18 

La,,  Texas 

10 

10 

10 
12 

Maincj  R.  I 

12 

12 

49 

23 

30 

102 

31 

41 

30. 

102 

22 

38 

42 

102 

*  I  purposely  designate  the  tickets  by  old  party  names. 


INDEPENDENT  TICKET. 


L 

M 

N 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

New  York,  Cal...... 

39 
11 

39 

39 

Michigan,   Wis 

Illinois 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Oreffon.   Minn 

n 

•7 

Iowa 

4 

4 

4 
30 

Penn.,  Kansas....... 

30 

30 

50 

15 

37 

102 

18 

69 

15 

102 

34 

18 

50 

102 
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DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 


X 

J 

Z 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

Va.,  Ala.,  Miss 

31 
33 

31 

31 

Ky.,  Tenn.,  Mo 

S.  C,   Arkansas.... 

33 

33 

12 

12 
10 

12 

Georgia 

10 

10 

Delaware,  N.  0 

13 

13 

13 
3 

Florida 

3 

3 

64 

25 

13 

102 

22 

34 

46 

102 

16 

43 

43 

102 

Here,  the  aggregate  vote  is  equally  divided  between  three  tickets. 
X  has  the  highest  vote  as  first  choice,  and  is  President.  L  is  first  in 
the  line  of  succession,  and  A  second.  Thus  the  three  highest  candi- 
dates are  divided  among  the  three  tickets.  Two  might  he  on  the 
same  ticket,  but  all  three  could  not* 

TABL.E  II. 

WHIG  TICKET 


A 

B 

0 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

N.  Y.,  Ky.,  La 

Del     Ohio..... 

53 
26 

53 

53 

26 

26 

Me    Mass.  R.  I..  Ct. 

31 

31 
10 

31 

Vermont.  N.  H 

10 

10 

Marylana 

8 

8 

8 
25 

N.  C,  Tenn.;  Fla... 

25 

25 

T9 

39 

35 

153 

41 

T8 

34 

153 

33 

36 

84 

153 

DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 


T-.                          ' 

X            1 

Y 

Z 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

Penn 

21 
52 

21 

21 

N.  J.,    Tex.,   Ind., 
111.,  Mich.,  Iowa, 
Minn.,  Kansas.... 

52 

52 

Virginia,  S.  G 

23 

23 

48 

23 

Ga.  Miss.  Ala.  Ark. 
Wis.  Mo.  Cal 

48 

48 

Oregon. 

3 

3 

3 

T9 

26 

48 

153 

•71 

21 

55 

153 

3 

100 

50 

153 
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Here  the  aggregate  vote  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  tickets. 
The  vote  as  first  choice  also  is  equally  divided  between  A  and  X,  but 
A  has  the  highest  number  as  second  choice,  and  is  President.  X  is 
first  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  Y  second. 

TABLE  III. 

WHIG  TICKET. 


•A 

B 

C 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

N.  Y.,  N.  C,  La., 
Tenn.,  Ky 

T5 
31 

75 

•75 

Maryland,  Ohio 

Maine,  Mass.,  R.  I., 
Conn 

31 

31 

31 

31 
10 

31 

Vermont,  N.  H...... 

10 



10 

106 

31 

10 

147 

41 

•75 

31 

U1 

41 

106 

147 

DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 


X               1 

^ 

Z 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

Penn  

27 

48 

27  ■ 

27 

N.J.  Ind.  III.  Mich. 
Iowa,  Minn.  Kan, 

48 

48 

Virginia,  S.  C 

23 

23 
52 

23 

Ga.  Mi.  Ala.  Tex... 
Ark.Wis.  Mo.Cal. 

52 

•52 

Fla.  Oregon 

6 

6 

t 

Delaware 

3 

55 

3 

29 

159 

75 

75 

30 

54 

159 

9 

100 

50 

159 

Here  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  is  elected.  X  and  Y  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes  as  first  choice,  but  Y  has  the  largest  as  second, 
and  is  therefore  President.  X  is  first  in  the  line  of  succession  and  Z 
second. 

Had  PenUvSjlvania  given  her  27  votes  to  W,  as  third  choice,  Z  would 
have  been  defeated,  and  A,  the  highest  as  first  choice  on  the  Whig 
ticket,  would  have  been  second  in  the  line  of  succession. 
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TABL.E  IV. 

DEMOCRATIC  TICKET. 


X 

1 

Z 

States. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Total 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Tota\ 

Texas,  Mo.,  Minn... 

n 

36 

IT 

11 

Oregon,  Penn.  Fla. 
Kansas      

36 

36 

Ga.  Ark.  Ind.  Wis. 
Cal 

36 

36 
17 

36 

Ala.,  S.  C 

n 

It 

N.  J.,  Del.,  Miss.... 

U 

n 

36 

Va.  111.  Mich.  Iowa. 

36 

36 

53 

53 

53 

159 

53 

53 

53 

159 

53 

53 

53 

159 

Here  the  Whig  ticket  remaining  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  De- 
mocratic ticket  is  elected;  but  the  vote  in  the  aggregate,  and  also  as 
first  and  second,  and  of  course,  therefore,  as  third  choice,  is  equally 
divided  among  the  three  candidates.  The  vote  hi/  States,  also,  as  first 
choice,  is  equally  divided  among  the  three,  each  having  seven  States; 
but,  as  second  choice  X  has  eight  States,  Y  seven,  and  Z  six.  X  is, 
therefore.  President,  and  Y  is  first  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  Z 
second. 
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12  LIGHT  STREET,  Opposite  rountain  Hotel, 

BLANK  BOOKS  Ruled  and  Bound  to  any  Pattern. 
FOREIGN  BOOKS  IMPORTED  TO  ORDER. 


I  want  and  will  give  Twenty-Five  Cents  each  for  good  impressions 
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I  also  want  Washington  Cents  of  1791  and  1792.  Colonial  Coppers, 
Medals  and  Metallic  Store  Cards.  Persons  sending  me  Coins  from  a 
distance  will  have  the  value  remitted  by  return  of  Mail. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE 


IN  AMERICA. 


In  whatever  way  the  present  civil  war  in  America  shall  re- 
sult, it  is  certain  that  the  future  condition  of  the  colored  race 
in  this  country  will  be  the  question  over-mastering  all  others 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  has  already  pushed  itself  into  the 
foremost  place.  However  it  may  be  true,  that  slavery  and  the 
negro  were  not  the  proximate  causes  of  this  war,  no  one  who 
gives  any  candid  thought  to  the  matter  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  back  of  all,  this  stands  as  the  grand  first  occasion 
of  it.  Had  there  been  no  slavery,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
General  Jackson  was  only  partly  right  when  he  said,  that  while 
in  his  day  the  tariff  was  made  the  pretext  of  secession,  and  that 
by  and  by  slavery  would  take  its  place,  but  that  neither  would 
be  the  true  motive  of  disunion ;  that  a  desire  for  a  separate  con- 
federacy was  the  final  cause.  This  was  evidently  correct,  yet 
had  slavery  not  stood  in  this  country  there  would  not  have 
come  into  being  that  peculiar  state  of  society  which  now  lives 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  which  demands  for  its  very  exist- 
ence that  it  should  rule  alone.  Slavery  has  created  an  aristo- 
cracy, not  of  numbers,  but  of  wealth  and  power,  which  bears 
with  it  all  the  social  forces.  "While  the  slaveholders  are  but 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  whole  people,  yet  by  the  force  of 
their  wealth  and  the  fact  of  their  being  slave  owners,  they 
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hold  all  the  political  power,  and  indeed,  sweep  out  of  existence 
any  opposition.  There  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions  through- 
out the  whole  South,  but  two  classes — free  and  slave,  or  we 
may  say,  slave-holders  and  slaves,  for  the  non  slave-holders 
are  completely  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  all-controlling  element 
which  is  above  them ;  they  work  in  with  it,  and  are  indeed  a 
part  of  it.  As  slavery  called  this  aristocracy  into  being,  and 
created  its  power,  so  it  holds  it  in  being ;  anything  which 
strikes  at  slavery  strikes  at  the  root  of  this  power ;  to  destroy 
slavery  would  be  to  blot  it  out  of  existence. 

Around  this  point  the  whole  contest  is  waged,  and  from  it 
alone  every  movement  is  to  be  interpreted.  In  the  days  of 
South  Carolina  nullification  the  tariff  was  indeed  the  pretext  of 
rebellion,  and  the  true  motive  was  a  separate  government  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  power  of  the  dominant  class,  but  this 
power  depended  wholly  upon  the  status  of  slavery,  and  so,  back 
of  all  slavery  was,  even  then,  the  thought,  and  to  strengthen 
slavery  the  great  end.  In  this  we  find  the  accurate  explanation 
of  the  studied  and  persistent  efforts  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
it,  not  because  it  is  admired  in  itself,  or  because  it  is  seen  to  be 
politically  or  socially  beneficial,  but  because  it  is  the  corner- 
stone of  a  valued  social  state.  A  friend,  some  years  ago  sail- 
ing down  the  Potomac,  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
captain  of  the  boat,  a  blunt,  bluff  Southerner,  and  looking  over 
the  beautiful  scenery  on  either  side  of  the  river,  said,  "Why 
do  you  Virginians  hold  on  to  slavery  ?  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  such  a  country  as  this  should  be  so  poorly  used."  "  I 
know  it,"  replied  the  captain,  "  slavery  does  ruin  the  state ;  but 
the  fact  is,  we  like  it ;  a  man  feels  good  when  he  owns  twenty 
or  fifty  negroes,  and  can  say  to  one  go,  and  he  goes,  and  to 
another  come,  and  he  comes."  Here  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  social  state  of  the  South  is  in  a  nut-shell.  To  abandon 
slavery  is  to  abandon  a  position  which  has  been  held  as  a  tenure 
of  nobility  for  two  hundred  years.  Nothing  but  the  direst 
necessity  will  bring  it  about.  It  will  never  be  given  voluntarily 
up  ;  the  whole  force  of  human  nature  is  against  its  relinquish- 
ment. As  well  might  the  nobility  of  England  be  expected  to 
throw  up  their  titles  and  their  coronets  on  persuasion.  Here  is 
a  case  where  argument  has  no  power.   You  may  exhaust  it,  you 
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may  prove  slavery  to  be  wrong  morally,  wrong  socially,  wrong 
politically,  you  may  prove  it  to  a  demonstration  that  it  is  an 
economic  blmider  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  you  may 
make  it  clear  as  sunlight  that  it  is  demoralizing  and  ruinous, 
but  you  have  done  absolutely  nothing  toward  its  abolishment. 
Here  and  tlicre  a  truly  conscientious  man  or  woman,  under 
the  great  pressure  of  duty,  will  consent  to  the  liberation  of 
their  slaves  ;  but  the  public  conscience  is  so  ethereal  a  thing 
that  it  can  be  touched  by  no  appeals  of  duty  or  obligatioUy 
and  v/ill  never  force  a  community  up  to  any  great  work,  least 
of  all  to  such  a  work  as  this. 

•  The  effect  of  emancipating  one's  slaves  upon  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  master,  has  been  seen  over  and  over  again ;  the  hour 
when  the  bonds  are  broken  and  freedom  is  given  is  the  hour 
when  all  the  former  associations  are  given  up  ;  expatriation  and 
banishment  are  the  inevitable  results.  The  generous,  or  the 
conscientious  emancipator  at  once  becomes  an  exile ;  he  has 
sunk  at  once  out  of  an  aristocracy  whose  titular  power  he  gave 
up  the  moment  he  ceased  to  be  a  slave-holder,  and  he  cannot 
comfortabl}^  abide  in  even  his  old  home.  Here  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  vast  and  unexpected  power  put  forth  by  this  rebel- 
lion, of  the  unconquered  will,  of  the  enormous  sacrhBces  en- 
dured ;  here  is  the  explanation  of  the  seeming  insanity  of  the 
struggle,  of  tlie  unwarrantableness  of  its  acts,  of  tlie  demoniac 
fierceness  of  its  rage,  and  the  diabolical  malignity  and  cruelty 
of  its  method  of  war  ;  it  is  the  death  struggle  of  a  great  social 
element,  for  wliich  to  be  conquered  is  to  be  ruined  and  swept 
out  of  existence. 

No  man  understood  this  so  well  or  so  soon  as  the  great  Nul- 
lifier.  He  was  a  thinker  and  a  philosopher,  and  so  with  great 
logical  consistency  he  became  the  early  author  of  the  doctrine 
of  slavery  as  now  almost  universally  held  at  the  South.  He 
startled  and  shocked  the  men  of  his  time  by  his  bold  positions 
in  respect  to  that  institution,  and  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
time  in  his  assertions  of  its  inherent  rightfulness,  and  the  de- 
termination not  only  not  to  terminate,  but  to  extend,  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  it.  He  was  a  nullifier  because  a  slave-holder 
in  principle.  The  one  grew  out  of,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
other.     The  maintenance  of   an  oligarchy  was  the  ultimate 
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end,  that  rested  on  slavery,  and  so  ^' state  rights"  so  called, 
and  the  divine  right  of  slavery  went  hand  in  hand. 

This  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  history  of  the  present  war. 
The  rapid  rise,  and  the  cnlmination  of  rebellion  in  act,  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  new  annunciation  of  these  doctrines  of  Calhoun  on 
slavery.  We  remember  well  how  strange  it  sounded,  and  how 
startling  in  the  General  Assembly  of  only  1856,  when  slavery 
was  declared  an  institution  not  needing  to  be  defended  or  apo- 
logized for,  but  to  be  praised  and  justified  as  truly  an  ordinance 
of  God  as.  marriage,  or  the  filial  relation.  The  church  had 
known  no  such  doctrine  before,  and  then  spued  it  out  of  her 
mouth,  but  it  was  gravely  held  and  fiercely  and  impudently 
avoAved.  It  was  followed  by  secession  as  a  logical  consequence. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  rapid  was  the  change  in  public  sen- 
timent. This  new  doctrine  of  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  swept 
over  the  whole  Southern  States  in  a  few  months,  politicians, 
philanthropists,  ministers,  suddenly  starting  up  to  find  that 
they  had  been  all  along  in  error  in  thinking  that  slavery  was 
an  evil,  and  hoping  that  some  day  it  would  be  removed,  that 
they  had  been  wrong  in  speaking  of  being  ''  opposed  to  slavery 
in  the  abstract,"  it  was  abstractly  not  wrong,  but  right;  they 
had  been  mistaken  when  regretting  the  circumstances  which 
made  emancipation  difiicult ;  these  were  not  to  be  regretted  at 
all,  for  emancipation  ought  not  to  be  desired.  This  change  of 
sentiment  and  doctrine  was  not  gradual,  but  sudden ;  it  went 
witli  telegraphic  speed.  The  reason  was  that  events  were  pres- 
sing upon  the  aristocracy  of  the  South  and  threatening  its  de- 
struction. Slavery  had  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  power  in  the 
Federal  legislation,  and  the  social  state  which  rested  upon  it 
was  trembling  to  its  foundation.  There  was  but  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and  that  was  the  setting  up  of  a  new  government,  the 
corner-stone  of  Avhich  should  be  slavery.  And  this  was  not  ac- 
cidental or  capricious,  but  simply  a  necessity.  The  state  of  so- 
ciety which  was  sought  to  be  maintained  had  its  origin  in  slavery, 
and  slavery  could  not  but  be  put  in  the  foremost  place.  Alex- 
ander Stephens  understood  both  himself  and  the  matter  which 
he  had  in  hand  when  he  told  the  people  and  the  world  that  they 
had  not  hitherto  understood  this  thing.  Before,  they  had 
sought  to  maintain  their  social  state  and  only  tolerate  slavery, 
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they  had  not  seen  that  all  depended  on  it ;  here  was  the  true 
corner-stone  which  former  bnilders  had  rejected,  but  which 
they  were  now  making  the  liead  of  the  corner.  The  secession 
w^as  a  foregone  conclusion  long  enough  before  it  actually 
occurred  :  it  w^as  so  understood  throughout  the  South  by 
thinking  men,  and  the  sudden  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  on 
slavery  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  it. 

He,  then,  who  does  not  take  slavery  into  the  account  in  his 
thinking  on  this  w^ar,  has  not  begun  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  it 
means ;  he  who  leaves  it  out  in  the  settlement  of  it,  will  not  ad- 
vance a  step.  Its  origin  was  in  slavery,  its  issue  is  to  be  found 
only  as  it  is  connected  w^th  slavery.  There  may  be,  as  there 
has  been,  through  the  tremendous  power  of  a  vast  prejudice,  a 
thousand  endeavors  to  avoid  the  issue,  but  events  will  sooner  or 
later  compel  every  man,  wdiether  he  will  or  not,  to  look  it  in  the 
face.  AVe  say  prejudice,  for  in  this  thing,  as  in  all  history  has 
been  the  case,  a  name  has  become  a  well  nigh  boundless  power. 
The  interest  of  slavery  has  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  by 
a  persistent  endeavor,  created  a  term  of  terrible  significance, 
and  has  waelded  it  with  prodigious  force, — we  mean  the  w^ord 
"  Abolitionist."  History  has  known  before  a  term  made  a 
w^atch-word  and  changing  a  dynasty,  but  never  w-as  a  w^ord 
brandished  w^ith  such  effect  upon  a  nation's  well-being  as  this. 
Time  w^as  wdien  South  as  well  as  ISTorth,  to  be  "  an  abolitionist," 
a  ''  member  of  the  Abolition  Society,"  w^as  not'  only  no  strange 
thing,  but  a  position  held  by  the  foremost  men,  and  without  a 
thought  that  thev  w^ere  amenable  to  even  the  shVhtest  censure 
of  their  associates.  Jefferson  and  Pinckney,  as  w^ell  as  Jay  and 
Adams,  were  abolitionists  in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact.  Dela- 
w^are,  and  Maryland,  and  Virginia  had  their  Abolition  Socie- 
ties, and  the  best  and  greatest  men  were  members  of  them. 
But  in  the  course  of  years  Slavery  changed  all  that.  The  oli- 
garchy aw^akened  to  the  danger  w^hicli  threatened  it,  and  at  first 
gradually,  and  then  by  more  and  more  open  effort,  these  socie- 
ties were  assailed  or  suppressed,  till  they  with  the  death  of  the 
great  men  who  founded  them,  passed  out  of  existence,  no  one 
perhaps  knowing  precisely  how.  Then  began  the  storm  of 
abuse  and  anathematizing  directed  against  all  who  dared  to 
hold,  or  at  least  utter  sentiments  opposed  to  slavery.    "  Aboli- 
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tion  "  and  "  abolitionist"  was  echoed  and  howled  till  men  be- 
came pale  at  the  bare  sound,  and  considered  it  the  last  and 
most  dreaded  terror  to  be  called  by  the  hated  name. 

But  a  change  vastly  more  rapid  in  its  movement  is  now 
taking  place  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  significance  of  which 
we  have  but  jnst  begun  to  measure.  The  mind  of  the  whole  na- 
tion has  been  directed  now  for  one  year,  with  great  steadiness, 
to  the  contemplation  of  slavery  from  an  entirely  new  stand- 
point, and  divested  of  the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  has  for 
nearly  a  century,  been  thrown  over  it.  The  word  abolitionist 
lias  lost  its  secret  potency. 

In  this  line  of  thought  the  present  attitude  of  our  government 
is  of  immeasurable  importance.  We  are  as  likely  to  undervalue 
as  to  overestimate  events  which  occur  just  beneath  our  eye. 
A  few  weeks  since  President  Lincoln  sent  quietly  into  the 
houses  of  Congress  a  message  of  strangel}^  straightforward 
cliaracter,  clothed  in  very  plain  and  homely  garb,  but  of 
meaning  not  be  misunderstood,  and  admitting  of  no  miscon- 
struction. It  asked  that  Congress  should  simply  resolve  that 
the  government  was  willing  to  lend  its  aid  to  any  State  of  the 
Union  which  should  desire  to  bring  slavery  to  an  end.  That 
was  all.  But  that  simple  message  marked  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  will  be  looked  back  upon  in  all  future  time 
as  one  of  the  grand  events  of  this  century.  It  was  unlooked 
for,  sudden,  so  that  the  country  stood  confounded  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  next  was  ready  to  adopt  it.  It  quickly  became 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  people,  without,  so  far 
as  we  know,  a  single  voice  of  mOment  raised  against  it.  The 
people  have  not  yet  begun  to  understand  all  its  great  meaning. 
What  is  it?  It  is  that  the  government  of  these  United  States 
deems  slavery  an  evil^  wishes  it  to  cease^  and  will  do  what  it  can 
to  help  it  to  an  end.  It  is  the  first  time  in  all  our  history  that 
this  was  true.  The  government  has  never  so  spoken  before. 
Henceforth  its  policy  is  to  help  emancipation.  It  is  a  risen 
sun,  it  has  brought  a  day  whose  glorious  light  we  have  not 
yet  appreciated.  Hereafter  all  its  patronage,  and  power,  and 
prestige  will  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  no  man 
can  accurately  measure  the  result. 

The  President  has,  by  this  great  act  of  his,  lifted  the  moral 
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sense  of  the  nation  to  a  position  to  wliicli  years  could  not  other- 
wise liave  brought  it.  It  was  one  of  those  strokes  of  God-in- 
spired genius  which  once  in  a  century  or  so,  changes  the  face  of 
the  world.  Like  many  other  acts  of  this  truly  great  man,  it 
was  wonderfully  timely,  put  forth  at  the  moment,  the  fuhiess  of 
time,  it  was  not  too  soon,  it  was  not  too  hite.  The  sense  and 
the  thought  of  the  people  needed  to  be  advanced  up  to  its  re- 
ception and  had  not  wildly  gone  beyond  the  point  of  wisdom, 
the  moment  with  a  deep  intuition  was  recognized,  seized  upon, 
and  by  a  few  words  talismanic,  the  forming  elements  were  crys- 
tallized. So  they  will  remain.  For  all  the  coming  time  tliis 
people  will  look  forward  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Freedom 
is  the  American  w^atch-wx)rd,  freedom  for  all  men. 

But  a  few  weeks  have  gone,  yet  the  change  is  w^onderful 
already.  The  atmosphere  is  clearer  and  purer.  The  writer  of 
this  is  living  in  a  slave  state,  and  is  able  to  mark  the  changes 
better  than  those  in  places  more  remote  from  the  influences  of 
slavery.  While  a  few  months  since  no  prominent  men  or  class 
of  men  would  venture  to  plant  themselves  openly  on  the  plat- 
form of  emancipation,  now  there  is  a  great  party  forming  in  this 
state,  (Delaware,)  and  at  the  coming  elections  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  it  will  go  into  the  canvass  with  Emancipation  for 
its  watch-word.  The  stigma  which  slavery  has  succeeded  in 
attaching  to  the  word  ''  abolition  "  is  already  passing  away, 
and  it  is  no  longer  dangerous  to  one's  reputation  to  be  con- 
sidered an  emancipationist. 

What  is  true  in  a  slave  state  will  be  as  true  everywhere  in 
the  land.  The  presidential  word  has  brushed  away  a  world  of 
sophisms,  and  settled  a  thousand  pleas  against  dealing  with 
slavery ;  it  has  declared  not  only  expedient,  but  possible,  im- 
mediate  emancipation.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  following  so  quickly  npon  the  message  of  the 
President,  and  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  its  recommenda- 
tion, have  made  its  words  facts  and  demonstrations.  Slavery 
has  leen  abolished  with  a  word^  and  in  a  moment^  ove?'  a  whole 
district  of  country — here  is  a  fact  to  make  the  ages  sing  over  in 
this  land.  We  do  not  even  think  of  the  fifteen  hundred  or  so 
captives  set  free  ;  they  are  as  nothing ;  except  as  occasions  for 
the  bringing  into  existence  the  momentous  and  glorious  fact 
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tliat  this  government  is  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  its  strength 
will  be  given  to  it  henceforth.  It  is  difficnlt  to  measure  the 
import  of  all  this,  even  as  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  sweep  of 
a  mighty  current  which  has  just  begun  to  rush  in  a  new  chan- 
nel ;  that  it  is  destined  to  sweep  slavery  from  this  country,  no 
one  now  can  have  a  doubt. 

Hereafter  the  thinking  on  the  subject  of  American  Slavery 
w^ill  be  only  in  one  line — how  shall  it  be  done  away?  If  we 
would  liave  an  understanding  where  a  few  weeks  may  advance 
us,  we  have  only  to  remember  what  was  the  point  of  thought  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  It  was,  how  shall  slavery  be  kept  from 
extending  itself?  We  were  content  to  let  it  live  if  it  did  not 
subjugate  other  lands,  but  the  events  have  crowded  us  far  be- 
yond that,  we  have  gotten  past  a  thought  of  it,  no  living  man 
fears  now,  or  even  dreams  of  it,  it  has  simply  gone  forever  out 
of  a  sane  man's  mind.  What  an  advance  a  year  has  made! 
We  have  been  hurried  past  the  place  of  argument  against 
slavery.  We  are  done  with  all  that ;  the  books  and  the  pam- 
phlets, the  documents  and  the  statistics  are  growing  quickly 
obsolete,  for  they  have  done  their  work ;  we  need  not  be  care- 
ful of  them  for  our  future  use.  We  shall  not  need  them  except 
as  relics  of  a  well  fought  field. 

Those  of  us  who  have  for  a  life-time  been  doing  what  we 
could  to  hasten  forward  this  day,  who  have  spoken  and  written 
and  suffered  for  it,  in  the  new  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  are 
like  men  that  dream.  We  knew  that  it  would  come,  we  hoped 
to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  day.  We  see  it  and  are  glad,  we 
did  not  think  to  see  it  so  soon,  it  has  come  so  suddenlj^,  it 
shines  so  broadly  and  with  so  rich  a  promise  that  we  recognize 
it  as  God's  day  ;  we  see  his  wonder-working  powder  moving 
marvellously,  making — was  it  ever  shown  so  before? — the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  ;  w^e  behold  how  God  has  taken 
the  work  into  his  own  hand  ;  how  he  has  made  slavery  destroy 
itself.  More  than  human  wisdom,  and  beyond  human  guid- 
ance is  here,  the  thick  night  would  not  have  gone  so  won- 
drously  had  He  not  rolled  it  away — we  hail  the  light.  This  is 
the  day  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

But  like  all  of  God's  gifts,  it  demands  work  and  gives  re- 
sponsibility, responsibility  and  work  proportionate  to  the  boon. 
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He  has  given  us  a  day,  but  it  brings  with  it  a  work  of  which  per- 
haps we  have  gotten  only  a  mere  glimpse.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  that  work 
is,  for  it  is  no  holiday  that  He  has  given  us.  We  have  asked 
in  many  a  prayer  timt  it  might  come,  and  having  come  we  must 
see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  manfully  deal  with  it. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  emancipation,  but  he  has  thought  loosely 
and  ill  who  sees  no  great  difficulties  in  bringing  it  to  a  happy 
issue  ;  who  lias  not  questions  arise  in  his  mind  to  give  him  pause 
when  he  contemplates  a  social  change  so  vast  in  the  state  of  a 
race  of  twelve  millions  of  men.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  a 
mistake  in  the  figures,  we  mean  twelve  millions  and  not  four; 
there  are,  indeed,  four  millions  of  slaves  to  be  made  free,  but 
a  change  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  social  state  of  the  eight  mih 
lions  of  the  whites,  which  is  only  less  than  that  of  the  blacks. 
To  alter  radically,  to  remodel  the  whole  social  fabric  of  a  great 
and  numerous  people,  to  shift  the  foundation  stones,  remove 
them,  and  place  others  in  their  places,  without  racking  the 
edifice  or  tumbling  it  in  a  hideous  ruin,  is  the  w^ork  of  no  inex- 
perienced or  careless  architect. 

The  gigantic  war  which  has  been  desolating  one  half  of  this 
land,  has  been,  as  we  have  said,  simply  the  miglity,  frantic  eflfort 
of  a  social  state  to  establish  itself ;  of  a  peculiar  civilization  to 
consolidate  its  power.  The  result  of  the  war  will  be  the  total 
defeat  of  this  attempt ;  the  very  endeavor,  the  waging  of  the 
war  has  shaken  its  foundation,  its  end  w^ill  remove  it  entirely. 
This  civilization,  wdiose  basis  is  slavery,  has  chosen  to  risk  its 
existence  on  the  issue  of  this  war :  it  must  accept  the  alternative 
which  it  has  raised,  and  be  content  to  pass  away. 

The  w^ar  will  decide  the  question  of  slavery,  and  with  it  alter 
the  whole  form  of  society  at  the  South  which  rests  upon  it.. 
But  one  civilization  cannot  pass  away  and  leave  a  vacuum ;  one 
state  of  society  cannot  cease  and  have  no  other  in  its  place.: 
It  is  only  changes,  not  new  creations  which  take  place  in  the 
social  w^oi'ld  ;  one  civilization  gives  place  to  another;  society 
passes  from  one  state  into  another.  We  are,  then,  on  the  eve 
of  a  mighty  change,  perhaps  the  greatest  ever  seen  in  the  world 
before.  That  it  can  or  could  take  place  without  an  awful  strug- 
gle, pangs  which  are  the  birth-throes  of  a  nation,  let  no  one 
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imagine ;  that  it  will  be  done  in  a  few  brief  months  is  im- 
possible. While  we  write,  victories  have  just  been  gained,  the 
great  city  of  the  South  has  passed  into  the  liands  of  our  army, 
and  men  begin  to  predict  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  rebellion ; 
but,  alas,  we  cannot  felicitate  ourselves  with  any  such  prospect. 
The  great  class  which  has  made  the  war  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence, w^ill  not  consent  to  die  thus ;  every  element  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  fallen  form  is  against  it.  It  will  yield  to  nothing 
but  simply  irresistible  force,  it  will  die  only  as  it  is  killed.  We 
confess,  as  we  look  over  the  whole  ground  and  weigh  well  as 
we  can  the  origin  and  causes  of  this  gigantic  war,  to  a  feeling, 
not  of  despondency  or  uncertainty,  for  we  believe  that  God 
will  one  day  bring  it  to  a  happy  end^  but  of  heart-sorrow  and 
care,  even  as  a  woman  has  sorrow  and  foreboding  at  the  inevi- 
table agony  ere  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.  To  lift  twelve 
millions  of  men  to  a  new  and  better  place,  to  open  before  them 
a  good  and  happy  future,  instead  of  certain  prospective  woe 
and  final  dissolution,  is  a  work  worth  the  tears  and  groans  of  a 
nation,  and  they  can  well  afford  to  be  patient  till  the  time  has 
come.  At  present  let  no  one's  heart  fail  him  if  the  horizon 
grows  dark  and  hope  seems  at  times  blotted  out ;  let  him  re- 
member well  wliat  the  meaning  of  the  strife  is,  that  it  is  no  ac- 
cident, but  the  death-struggle  of  a  civilization  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  based  on  all  the  worst  and  strongest  elements  of 
human  nature.     It  can  have  no  easy  death. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  a  great  change  is  about  to 
take  place  in  the  social  state  of  the  South,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  slavery  on  which  it  is  based  must,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  forces  which  are  bearing  upon  it,  pass  sooner  or 
later  away,  a  point  which  we  are  not  disposed  just  now  to  con- 
sider even  debatable,  a  great  question  comes  up,  What  shall  he 
the  future  condition  of  the  colored  race  in  this  land  ?  How 
shall  the  problem  be  solved  ?  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
slave  ?  Hasty  and  inconsiderate  persons  may  find  ready  an- 
swers, but  it  seems  to  us  that  just  now  there  is  no  question  of  so 
great  intricacy,  and  certainly  no  one  of  equal  moment  to  which 
an  American  can  address  himself.  We  propose  in  the  remainder 
of  this  article  to  discuss  it.  It  is  not  a  subject  on  which  it  is 
well  to  dogmatize  ;  we  have  learned  that  there  is  room  for  a 
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very  wide  diversity  of  opinion ;  the  most  that  any  one  can  hope 
to  do  is  by  discussion  to  endeavor  to  elicit  light.  Aftei*  all  the 
Providence  of  God  will  do  the  work ;  it  is  for  ns  to  be  abreast 
of  that  Providence,  ready  to  accept  the  trust  and  do  the  work 
which  it  assigns  us. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  causes,  and  what  we  consi- 
der to  be  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  war,  because  only  by  a  right 
apprehension  of  them  can  we  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  great 
question.  Those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government  appre- 
ciate it  most  fully,  and  the  President  in  his  message  frankly 
intimates  that  the  only  true  hope  of  a  lasting  settlement  of  our 
national  difficulties  must  be  found  in  the  ultimate  emancipation 
of  the  blacks.  But  aware  of  the  objections  which  must  arise  to 
the  setting  free  of  four  millions  of  slaves  and  their  remaining 
in  the  country,  he  proposes  that  a  system  of  colonization  shall 
be  inaugurated  by  which  they  may  be  removed.  Emancipa- 
tion with  colonization  in  lands  provided  for  the  freed  slaves,  is 
the  scheme. 

Without  dealing  with  this  proposition  of  the  President  in  de- 
tail, let  us  look  at  the  state  of  the  case,  and  ask.  Is  coloniza- 
tion possible ;  and  if  possible,  is  it  necessary,  or  even  desirable? 
By  colonization  we  mean,  of  course,  the  removal  or  deportation 
of  the  blacks  to  another  country.  We  do  not  mean  emigra- 
tion ;  that  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

We  may  ask  at  the  outset,  Have  we  a  right  to  send  out  of 
the  country  the  emancipated  slaves  ?  However  it  may  have 
failed  to  be  his  country,  this  is  his  home,  and  by  what  law  of 
morality  shall  you  compel  him  to  abandon  not  only  his,  but  his 
father's  and  his  ancestor's  home  ?  It  is  his  by  a  line  of  descent 
stretching,  in  most  cases,  far  back  of  theirs  who  talk  so  glibly 
of  his  colonization :  and  after,  by  a  great  act  of  justice,  you 
have  raised  him  from  chattelhood  into  citizenship,  and  have 
given  him  a  country,  by  what  rule  of  right  do  you  propose  at 
the  same  time  to  banish  him  from  it  ?  A  right-minded  man  will 
hesitate  before  he  leaves  the  feelings  of  four  millions  of  hearts 
out  of  his  calculations.  It  is,  we  think,  an  element  somewhat 
to  be  considered,  and  yet  one  utterly  ignored  by  the  most  of 
those  who  talk  on  this  subject.  If  it  be  answered,  the  coloni- 
zation is  to  be  voluntary,  they  only  going  who  choose  to  go,  we 
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have  only  to  say  that  that  is  not  the  true  meaning  of  the  term, 
nor  what  is  by  common  consent  understood  by  it.  If  merely 
emigration  is  intended,  and  it  is  made  no  part  of  the  scheme 
of  emancipation,  the  case  is  altered  radically.  But  of  this 
more  by  and  by. 

Of  the  possihiliiy  of  the  deportation  of  the  freedmen,  a 
thoughtful  man  will  have  many  doubts.  The  shipment  of  the 
natural  increase  for  one  year  of  our  present  slave  population, 
sixty  thousand,  (60,000,)  would  tax  the  energies  and  resources 
of  the  nation  to  an  extent  which  they  who  talk  of  it  have  not 
very  fully  measured.  And  then  the  original  4,000,000  remain. 
To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  advocate  the  removal  of 
tlie  colored  race  from  this  country,  we  recommend  a  matter-of- 
fact  calculation  in  ships  and  money  and  time.  It  will  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable ;  possibly  it  will  impart  some  new 
ideas  on  the  matter.  For  ourselves,  we  may  say  that  we  deem 
the  proposition  for  the  deportation  of  a  race  of  four  millions, 
with  a  yearly  increase  of  sixty  thousand,  a  wild  dream,  one  of 
the  emptiest  that  a  sane  man  cares  to  entertain.  The  history 
of  the  race  has  never  known  such  a  thing ;  it  has  seen  the  emi- 
gration of  millions,  but  the  sending  of  tliem  never. 

But  passing  this,  is  the  colonization  of  the  colored  race  in 
this  country  desirable  or  necessary  ?  For  the  entering  upon  a 
w^ork  so  gigantic,  even  were  it  possible,  there  ought  to  be  rea- 
sons the  most  imperative,  absolute,  and  pressing.  Mere  opin- 
ions, theories,  or  prejudices,  will  not  be  sufficient ;  the  demand 
for  it  must  be  made  to  appear  with  sunlight  clearness. 

What  are  these  reasons  ?  To  us  it  does  not  seem  easy  to 
exhibit  them.  It  is  easy  to  declaim  about  the  inferiority  of  the 
race,  the  impossibility  of  their  ever  living  on  an  equality  with 
the  white  race,  their  lack  of  ability  to  support  themselves,  and 
the  like,  but  in  the  end  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  the  logi- 
cal consecutiveness  of  the  argument.  The  inferiority  of  a  race 
can  hardly  be  shown  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  its  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  the  superior,  and  by  its  power;  the  ina- 
bility of  a  people  to  care  for  or  to  elevate  themselves,  does  not 
seem  a  precisely  good  argument  for  sending  them  to  a  new  land, 
and  to  a  naked  dependence  on  their  own  resources;  the  invin- 
cible prejudice  of  the  w^hite  does  not  at  once  give  a  very 
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potent,  at  least  a  very  just  reason  why  the  black  should  be 
expatriated. 

We  will  not  assert  it,  but  there  is  good  cause  to  suspect  that 
while  in  the  minds  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  for 
a  few  years  past  have  been  active  supporters  of  the  coloniza- 
tion scheme,  the  good  of  the  black  and  of  Africa  have  been 
prominent  motives,  yet  it  had  its  birth  and  its  chief  support 
in  the  way  in  which  it  bore  upon  the  interests  of  slavery.  The 
presence  of  free  blacks  among  slaves  is  an  element  of  weak- 
ness in  the  system,  and  though  it  may  not  have  been  openly 
avowed,  yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that  coloniza- 
tion was  intended  vastly  more  for  them  than  for  freed  slaves. 
It  was  a  scheme  to  strengthen  slavery,  and  it  ceased  to  elicit 
sympathy  or  generous  support  so  soon  as  it  appeared  to  give 
no  promise  of  that  result. 

Asking  the  reasons  for  colonization,  we  apprehend  that  when 
the  argument  is  pressed,  it  will  be  found  to  terminate,  if  on 
any  thing  substantial,  upon  the  benefit  which  it  will  confer  on 
the  black  race.  Without  volunteering  tlie  details  of  that  ar- 
gument, which,  indeed,  we  do  not  profess  to  see  clearly,  we 
may  say  that  there  is  at  least  a  preliminary  question,  whether 
or  not  that  end  cannot  be  better  attained  without  colonization 
than  with  it  ?  Is  it  not  possible  better  to  elevate  and  do  good 
to  the  colored  race  in  this  than  in  any  other  land  to  which 
they  may  be  sent? 

But  we  are  writing  coolly,  as  if  this  were  an  open  question 
whether  the  four  millions  of  blacks  are  to  remain  for  many 
years  to  come  in  this  country  or  not.  It  is  no  open  question. 
They  are  here,  and  here  they  must  remain  for  a  period  which 
no  man  is  competent  to  limit,  even  in  his  argument.  They 
cannot,  or  to  speak  mildly,  they  will  not  be  transported  across 
the  sea  or  to  any  foreign  land.  They  may  eventually,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  suggest,  go,  but  they  cannot  be  sent  away. 
In  this  assertion,  we  leave  the  inclinations  and  the  will  of  the 
black  man  out  of  the  question.  There  are  reasons  which  must 
operate  on  the  side  of  the  wliite  to  make  it  impossible.  The 
colored  race  is  necessary,  and  will  be  so  for  a  period  indefin- 
itely long,  to  the  southern  country.  It  constitutes  its  labor ; 
it  is  the  productive  force  of  that  land ;  it  has  been  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years.     It  is  the  foundation  element  of  the  wiiole-       j 
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social  state.  Now  by  what  power  shall  there  be  a  speedy  re- 
moval of  the  whole  labor  of  a  country  ?  How  shall  the  entire 
producing  element  be  suddenly  abstracted  ?  Were  that  pos- 
sible to  be  done,  the  whole  state  would  plunge  at  once  into 
poverty  and  ruin.  Once  or  twice  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  in  historic  times,  of  banishing  or  destroying  a  producing 
element  of  a  state,  and  though  done  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  the  results  are  sufficiently  marked  to  teach  all  after  time. 
Spain  did  it  when  she  drove  tlie  Moors  from  her  Castilian 
lands.  France  did  it  when  she  murdered  and  banished  the 
Huguenots,  and  they  both  have  scarcely,  after  two  and  three 
centuries,  recovered  from  the  shock  and  the  ruin. 

But  we  need  nob  spend  our  space  in  discussing  the  point. 
However  any  one  may  deem  the  colonization  of  the  whole 
colored  race  desirable,  still  it  will  remain  an  impossibility ; 
there  are  natural  and  economic  forces  which  would  be  omnipo- 
tent to  prevent  it.  They  are  needed  here,  and  where  a  race 
is  needed,  thei-e,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  it  will  abide.  There 
is  work  to  be  done ;  they  can  do  it,  they  have  done  it ;  there 
is  no  one  else  at  present  to  take  their  place,  and  so  a  power 
above  wishes,  prejudice,  or  argument,  holds  them  here — the 
power  of  an  economic  necessity. 

The  colored  race  is  here,  here  for  a  long  time  it  will  remain  ; 
it  will  not — the  events  bewildering  us  by  their  rapid  march  all 
point  one  way — it  will  not  remain  in  slaveiy  ;  it  will  and  must 
by-and-by  be  free.  We,  as  an  American  people,  must  accept 
this  double  truth  with  all  its  difficulties  and  perplexities ;  we 
must  like  men,  in  God's  fear  and  with  many  a  cry  for  his  help, 
bravely  deal  with  it.  We  need  not  now  go  back  and  stand  sigh- 
ing over  the  past,  and  mourning  tJiat  we  did  not  a  century  ago 
meet  it  and  escape  the  mighty  work  and  sorrow  of  to-day ;  we 
cannot  put  it  away  any  longer ;  the  great  questions  rise  up 
before  us  with  a  menace  upon  their  brow ;  they  demand  and 
they  will  have  an  answer  now  to-day.  I^o  scheme  of  depor- 
tation or  colonization  shall  open  any  easy  door  of  escape ;  let 
no  man  console  himself  that  the  question  of  emancipation  is  to 
be  solved  by  any  such  short  and  simple  process  ;  here  on  this 
continent,  within  the  borders  of  these  States,  slavery  has  done 
its  work,  and  just  here  freedom  is  to  have  her  greatest  and 
most  glorious  triumph.     This  American  State  has  given  some 
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examples  to  history,  it  has  given  some  demonstrations  of  the 
power  of  free  institutions  for  the  white,  it  is  giving  to-day  its 
most  memorable,  and  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  yet 
give  to  the  world  a  more  glorious,  because  more  difficult,  de- 
monstration of  the  same  power  in  the  black  race  ?  What  if 
it  should  remain,  for  it,  after  having  completed  its  work  for 
the  one,  it  should  crown  it  in  the  other,  by  lifting  it  from 
deepest  slavery,  and  by  self-sacrifice  and  toil  make  it  a  bles- 
sing to  the  world  !  So  we  believe  it  will  yet  be.  The  way  is 
not  clear  now ;  the  people  do  not  see  their  work  ;  but  by-and- 
by  it  will  of  itself  be  before  them,  and  they  will  address  them- 
selves to  it,  bringing  every  quickened  power  which  marks 
them  among  the  nations,  and,  under  God,  they  will  complete  it. 

How  it  shall  be  done  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  intimate, 
and  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  indicate. 
'No  man,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  for  that.  The  Providence  of 
God  we  believe  will  mark  the  path,  and  events  will  hurry  us 
if  we  be  ready  to  follow  them  in  the  right  line  of  the  work. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  may  be  said  that 
may  possibly  cast  some  light  upon  the  supposed  difficulties  of 
the  matter  of  emancipation  without  colonization.  These  diffi- 
culties, we  think,  arise  in  many  cases  from  a  mistaken  estimate 
of  the  negro  character  and  capabilities. 

/  It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  race  or  the  impossibility  of  its  ever  living  on 
an  equality  with  the  white  ;  while  we  are  not  ready  to  grant 
the  first,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  pushed,  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  the  latter.  It  is  doubtful,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  it  impossible,  that  the  two  races  can  ever  on 
this  continent  abide  on  terms  of  social  equality.  We  are  too, 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  country  is  not  to  be  the  ultimate 
home  of  the  colored  race.  It  will  go  out  from  it.  We  think 
that  there  is  that  in  the  character  of  the  African  race  which 
makes  this  probable,  perhaps  certain.  In  the  strange  work- 
ings of  Divine  Providence  this  race  has  in  a  marvellous 
manner  been  brought  to  this  land,  and  put  under  a  tutelage 
for  a  great  future,  and  that  Africa,  its  home,  may  become  the 
recipient  of  blessings,  the  foundation  and  preparation  for 
which  were  made  in  this  country.  The  bondage  of  the  Israel- 
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ites  in  Egypt  was  not  an  accident,  but  a  divinely  ordered  proced- 
ure, which  had  a  striking  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  Jew 
and  shaped  his  whole  after  history.  It  was  a  work  of  preparation, 
and  it  was  not  done  in  a  short  time,  but  took  two  or  three  cen- 
turies to  be  brought  to  perfection.  American  slavery,  like  this 
Egyptian  bondage,  will  have  its  results  on  the  future  of  Africa. 

In  saying  this,  of  course  no  reader  will  suppose  that  there 
is  in  the  thought  a  justification  of  slavery,  any  more  than 
when  speaking  of  the  great  benefits  which  flowed  from  the 
bondage  in  Egypt  to  the  Jew,  we  justify  the  selling  of  Joseph, 
or  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  It  is  God's  wonderful  work  to 
bring  the  greatest  good  out  of  the  deepest  evils;  the  Fall  to 
issue  in  Redemption. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  black  people  in 
this  country  without  immediately  being  brought  into  contact 
wath  the  future  of  Africa.  The  one  is  closely  connected  with 
the  other.  The  movements  of  Providence  are  synchronous. 
How  wonderfully  events  are  prepared  in  distant  places,  that 
they  may  be  brought  together  at  the  appointed  moment !  The 
fact  that  at  just  the  time  when  the  great  and  absorbing  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  this  people  in  our  own  land  are  forcing 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  the  continent  of  Africa  is  at- 
tracting more  of  interest  in  the  way  of  discovery  and  travel 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  earth,  has,  we  think,  a  meaning. 

Geographical  research  has  almost  exhausted  other  lands, 
while  here  almost  a  continent,  at  least  till  within  a  few  years, 
has  remained  unexplored.  This  has  not  been  because  no  efforts 
have  been  made  to  breakthrough  the  thick  veil  that  has  always 
hung  over  it.  Travellers  have  been  unceasing  in  their  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  have  failed,  not  from 
want  of  energy,  but  because  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way.  If  they  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores,  they 
have  died  under  the  fatal  coast  fever.  If  they  have  escaped  this 
death,  and  pressed  towards  the  interior,  it  has  been  only  to  fall 
victims  to  savage  beasts  or  more  savage  men.  So  that  African 
exploration  has  been,  until  perhaps  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
a  history  of  melancholy  disaster  and  sacrifice  of  valuable  life. 

Of  late,  new  and  marked  success  has  crowned  the  efforts 
made  to  lay  open  this  continent  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
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What  has  been  accomplislied  will  strike  with  surprise  any  one 
w^hose  attention  has  not  before  been  called  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Let  the  reader  take  a  well  prepared  map  of  to-day  and 
compare  it  with  that  from  which  he  studied  his  lessons  a  score 
of  years  ago.  He  will  remember  how  simple  and  easy  to  be 
remembered  was  the  information  to  be  conveyed  by  that  wide 
and  lightly-colored  track  which  bore  the  words,  "  Unexplored 
RegionsP  It  embraced  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent. But  this  has  been  encroached  upon  year  after  year,  on 
the  South  by  Livingstone  and  Gumming,  on  the  North  by  Barth, 
on  the  East  by  Barton,  and  on  the  West  by  Wilson  and  Du 
Chailhi,  until  the  discoveries  have  almost  touched  each  other. 
Wide  stretches  of  thousands  of  miles,  given  up  hitherto  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  to  perpetual  desolation  and  drought,  have  been 
shown  to  hold  vast  inland  seas,  deep  navigable  rivers,  and  to  be 
teeming  with  animal  life,  populous  with  men  and  fruitful  of  all 
the  products  of  tropical  luxuriance.  So  Africa  begins  to  be 
known  ;  by-and-by  it  will  be  opened  up,  made  ready,  we  think, 
to  link  its  history  with  a  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Leaving  the  point  as  proved,  that  the  blacks  are  to  remain, 
at  least  for  an  indefinite  period  in  this  country,  (we  do  not  say 
that  it  w^ill  be  forever,  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  another 
place,)  we  naturally  ask  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Afri- 
can character  that  is  possible  of  future  progress  and  elevation. 
We  answer  unhesitatingly,  there  are  natural  characteristics 
which  will  in  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  way  be  a  means  of 
their  speedier  rise. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune,  if  so  w^e  may  call  it,  of  the  Afri- 
can continent  and  the  African  people,  to  present  their  worst 
and  most  repulsive  aspects'  first.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
country.  The  coast  to  which  the  voyager  comes,  for  the  most 
part  lies  low,  and  everywhere  in  its  teeming  bottoms  disease 
and  death  are  lurking.  If  he  escapes  the  one  he  never  avoids 
the  other.  The  "African  Fever"  on  the  West  Coast  is  the  cer- 
tain welcome  of  the  new  comer,  the  only  question  is  whether  he 
will  survive  it.  The  incidental  mention  which  the  missionary 
traveller,  Livingstone,  makes  of  his  thirty-seventh  attack  of 
fever,  and  Du  Chaillu  of  his  fiftieth,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
last  of  fourteen  ounces  of  quinine  which  he  had  taken  on  his. 
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journey  are  ominous  of  the  inliospitable  reception  which  the 
country  gives.  But  as  soon  as  the  traveller  passes  inland  he 
comes  into  an  entirely  different  region.  Towering  mountains, 
snow-capped  and  forest-crowned  rise  before  him,  and  down 
through  their  passes  healthful  and  bracing  winds  are  blowing, 
wide  champaigns  already  full  of  uncultivated  fruitfulness,  or 
grass  and  bush-covered  tracts,  which  nature  seems  to  exult  in 
tilling  with  animal  life,  in  its  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  gigantic 
and  ferocious  forms,  everywhere  appear.  While  at  tirst  it 
would  seem  as  if  here  were  a  continent  capable  of  doing  little 
or  nothing  for  the  world,  fit  only  to  give,  as  in  the  past,  a  little 
indigo,  ivory,  and  palm  oil,  borne  on  the  backs  of  degraded  na- 
tives to  the  coast,  we  find  that  it  is  in  reality  a  continent  already 
producing  unassisted  harvests  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  some  of 
the  products  most  necessary  to  man,  and  only  needing  that  de- 
velopment which  Christian  civilization  can  give,  but  has  never 
given,  to  bring  it  into  the  closest  sympathy,  and  for  good,  w4th 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"What  is  true  of  the  African  continent  has  been  emphatically 
true  of  the  people.  The  world  has  always  seen  the  African  race 
in  its  lowest  form.  This  seems  true  as  far  back  as  Egyptian 
monumental  times.  One  is  struck,  when  looking  at  copies  of 
ancient  hieroglyphics,  with  the  degraded  type  of  negro  feature 
which  always  appears  when  these  captive  people  are  deline- 
ated. The  African  race  seems  to  have  been  fated  to  be  always 
represented  by  a  slave,  and,  as  was  inevitable,  it  has  been 
judged  by  the  example  seen.  But  the  researches  of  travellers 
have,  of  late,  compelled  us  to  reverse  many,  if  not  all  these 
conceptions.  Africa,  gives  us,  indeed,  perhaps  the  lowest  types 
of  humanity  in  the  Bushman'^  or  Hottentot,  yet  the  explorations 
of  travellers  have  also  shown  these  are  not  the  true  and  normal 
examples  of  the  African  stock. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  wherever  the  African  character 

*  Even  these  Bushmen  seemed  to  have  suffered  in  reputation  from  their  observers. 
"Those  who  inhabit/'  says  Livingstone,  "  the  hot,  sandy  plains  of  the  desert 
possess,  generally,  thin,  wiry  forms,  capable  of  great  exertion,  and  severe  privation. 
Kany  are  of  low  stature,  but  not  dwarfish ;  the  specimens  brought  to  Europe  have 
been  selected,  like  coster-mongers*  dogs,  on  account  of  their  extreme  ugliness; 
consequently  English  ideas  of  the  whole  tribe  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  as  if  the 
ngliest  specimens  of  the  English  were  exhibited  in  Africa  as  characteristic  of  the 
entire  British  nation." 
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is  measured  by  the  standard  of  an  African  slave,  the  judgment 
must  necessarily  be  an  erroneous  one.  The  best  tribes  are  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  those  out  of  which  slaves  are  made. 
The  bolder,  more  energetic  and  intelligent  are  those  who  make 
slaves.  War  and  conquest  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  slavery ! 
they  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country,  and  are  so 
to-day  in  Africa.  But  the  abler  tribes  are  the  warriors  and 
tlie  conquerors,  while  the  weaker  and  the  lower  are  the  cap- 
tives. Thus  at  the  outset  the  slave  declares  by  the  the  fact 
of  his  servitude  his  inferiority  of  lineage. 

To  this  we  are  also  to  add  the  prettj^  well-known  fact  that 
the  poorest  of  these  captives  are  those  who  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  slave-dealer  on  the  coast,  while  the  better  made  and  the 
more  intelligent  are  reserved  for  the  service  of  their  captors. 
Thus,  with  this  further  reduction,  you  have  in  the  African  as 
he  comes  to  the  slave-ship,  the  lowest  specimen  of  an  inferior 
type  of  his  people.  But  just  these  have  been  the  exponents  of 
the  African  race,  and  it  is  not  only  not  surprising,  but  entirely 
natural  that  a  false  estimate  should  have  been  made  of  the 
whole  negro  family. 

"What  we  would  infer,  the  explorations  of  recent  travellers 
show  to  be  actually  the  case.  "Within  the  limits  of  a  single  ar- 
ticle such  as  this,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  traverse  the  whole 
ground.  We  might,  how^ever,  refer  to  the  Caffres  in  the  south, 
close  upon  the  regions  where  the  Hottentot  is  found,  a  race  of 
stahvart  and  noble  men,  who  have  had  skill  and  bravery  enough 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  even  to  wage  a  deter- 
mined war  wdth  the  English  power  itself.  To  tlie  east  of  these, 
Dr.  Lindley,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  found  tribes  among  whom 
he  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  whom  he  describes  as 
being  physically  inferior  to  no  race,  the  men  in  some  districts 
averaging  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  "  They  might  be  called 
stupid,"  says  Livingstone,  (p.  21,)  speaking  of  Bakwains,  a  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  w^as  much  associated  in  South  Africa,  in 
"  matters  which  had  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  own 
observation,  but  in  other  things  they  showed  more  intelligence 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  uneducated  peasantry."  Two 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  Messrs.  Preston  and 
Adams,  speaking  {Missionary  Herald^  1856,)  of  a  visit  to  the        t 
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Pangwees,  a  very  extensive  tribe  of  people  living  just  under  the 
Equator  and  back  from  the  coast,  and  who  are  described  by 
other  writers  as  an  every  w^ay  superior  race,  tell  us  of  natives 
w4iom  they  saw  from  places  still  further  inland  "  w^hich  we  had 
heard  of,  but  as  yet  had  been  unable  to  reach/'  ''  Tlie  variety,'^ 
say  they,  "of  complexion  presented  to  us  was  quite  an  object 
of  curiosity.  Some  were  of  a  jet  black,  others  with  tlieir  braids 
of  soft  black  hair,  one  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  in  length,  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  quadroons.'^  The  ISlew  AmericsLuMiCf/- 
clopedia  treating  of  the  JVIandingoes,  a  West  African  race^ 
says:  "They  are  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  energy 
They  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  Tlie  principal  trade  of  that 
part  of  West  Africa  which  lies  between  the  equator  and  the 
great  desert  is  in  their  hands.  They  are  not  only  active  and 
shrewd  merchants,  but  industrious  agriculturists,  and  breeders 
of  good  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  They  are  black  in 
color,  tall,  well-shaped,  with  regular  features  and  wooly  hair. 
In  character  they  are  amiable,  hospitable,  imaginative,  credu- 
lous, truthful,  fond  of  music,  dancing  and  poetry.  They  are 
adventurous  travellers,  extending  their  commercial  journeys 
over  a  greater  part  of  Africa.  The  Mandingoes  are  the  most 
numerous  race  of  West  Africa,  and  have  spread  themselves  to 
a  great  distance  from  their  original  seat,  being  found  all  over 
the  valleys  of  the  Gambia,  Senegal  and  Niger."  Such  quota- 
tions and  testimonies  might  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary, 
but  enough  have  been  exhibited  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
there  are.  superior  races  of  men  in  Africa,  that  these  are  even 
the  characteristic  races  of  the  continent.  Every  new  discovery 
exhibits  this  more  clearly.  The  negro  as  he  has  been  seen  in 
the  slave  transported  to  other  countries  is  no  true  type  of  the 
African  man,  but  the  continent  is  peopled  by  races  capable 
of  high  attainments  and  indefinite  civilization. 

Though  the  negro  of  this  country  may  not  be  of  the  best 
races  of  Africa,  yet  he  is  not  of  the  worst,  and  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark,  he  has  had  influences  exerted,  both  as  to 
race  and  character  w^hich  much  more  than  compensate  for  any 
possible  inferiority  of  descent.  We  may  fairly  take  the  estimate 
of  the  native  African  as  we  find  him  at  his  best  estate  at  home, 
and  build  a  promise  of  the  future  of  the  African  here  upon  it. 

The  African  character  has  its  own  marked  and  distinctiv%T/> 
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peculiarities.  It  is  tropical.  It  has  passion  deep  and  perva- 
sive, slumbering  within  a  rounded  form  and  in  deep  dreamy 
eyes.  It  is  ductile  and  plastic,  ready  to  receive  impressions  and 
to  be  shapen  by  them.  It  does  not  possess  the  hard,  aggres- 
sive features  of  the  character  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Europe  ; 
it  does  not  seek  by  conquest  to  extend  its  power,  or  to  mould 
other  people  to  its  form.  It  is  adapted  to  receive  rather  than 
to  give.  It  is  therefore  esentially  imitative.  From  this  comes 
the  rapidity  with  which  under  favorable  influences,  the  Af- 
rican advances  in  civilization.  Wherever  these  influences  are 
numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  be  the  most  prominent,  the 
negro  yields  to  them  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  race  that  gives  up  so  readily  and  fully 
old  habits  and  associations.  We  find  no  granite  formations  of 
character  underlying  the  race,  such  as  are  met  with  in  the 
tribes  and  peoples  of  Asia.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  plastic 
mobility  of  the  Pangwee  and  Bakwain  with  the  rigidity  of 
the  Hindoo  or  Chinese.  Or  where  the  case  may  be  seen  in  even 
a  more  striking  way,  compare  the  African  negro  with  the  Ame- 
rican Indian ;  take  the  one  from  his  tropical  wilds,  the  other 
from  his  forest  home,  and  place  them  both  nnder  the  same 
civiUzing  influences,  and  where  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period 
will  you  find  them  ?  In  a  single  generation  the  one  is  nearly 
at  your  side,  the  other  is  simply  a  savage  still. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  negro  race  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
Jamaica,  for  example,  when  made  free  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  a  very  striking  illustration,  though  the  time  has  been 
too  short  to  bring  it  out  to  the  full.  Taking  all  the  facts  as 
they  are  given  us,  we  find  the  people  rising  almost  at  once,  (for 
thirty  years  are  usually  as  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  people,)  out 
of  the  barbarism  of  slavery,  into  a  nation  self-supporting,  self- 
governing  to  a  considerable  extent,  moral  and  religious,  not, 
indeed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  still  wonderfully  advanced.* 
We  believe  that  it  is  without  a  parallel. 


*  See  SeweU's  "  West  Indies,  or  the  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands,"  an  evidently  dispassionate  and  disinterested  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  islands.  An  attentive  consideration  of  his  statements  would  go  far 
to  relieve  the  matter  of  emancipation  of  some  of  the  ditficnlties  with  which  to 
many  it  seems  environed.  "  These  people,"  he  remarks,  '*  who  live  comforta- 
bly and  independently,   own  houses    and    stock,   pay  taxes  and  poll  votes,  and 
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Together  with  this  plastic  docility,  the  African  has  another 
which  at  first  sight  seems  in  flagrant  contradiction  ; — the  race 
has  a  peculiar  power  of  resistance  and  permanence.  It  is 
said,  probably  truthfully,  that  no  race  has  ever  been  able  to 
abide  a  close  contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  One  of  two  re- 
sults has  always  followed ; — either  it  has  been  swallowed  up 
and  lost  as  a  river  in  an  ocean,  or  it  has  gone  down  and  been 
swept  away.  But  this  race  has  neither  been  absorbed  nor 
destroyed.  It  has  grown  under  the  most  adverse  influences, 
and  asserts  itself  in  all  its  peculiar  characteristics  under  foreign 
skies,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  the  negro  of 
America  is  a  true  African  still. 

This  race  has  not  greatly  mingled  with  other  races.  It  is, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  rather  a  characteristic  of  it,  not  to 
seek  an  amalgamation  with  another  people,  its  tendency  is  to 
remain  apart.  We  are  well  aware,  indeed,  that  this  is  exactly 
contrary  to  the  views  of  many  who  have  built  their  opinions 
on  popular  assertions  and  prejudice  rather  than  on  observed 
facts.  The  assumption  is  that  the  negro  desires  to  mingle  his 
blood  with  that  of  the  white  races.  The  reverse  is  the  fact. 
There  is,  though  it  may  seem  to  some  unaccountable,  a  certain 
pride  of  race,  which  leads  the  negro  to  exult  in  the  purity  of 
his  blood,  and  to  regard  a  foreign  element  in  it  as  not  only  not 
desirable,  but  even  objectionable.  This  feeling  does  not  belong 
simply  to  the  negro  on  his  own  continent ;  it  perpetuates,  per- 
haps magnifies  itself  when  surrounded  by  another  people. 
Among  them  in  this  country  a  pure-blooded  negro  will,  with 
biting  sarcasm,  taunt  the  mulatto  with  the  fact  that  the  blood 
of  another  race  is  in  his  veins. 

This  feeling,  which  must  have  been  noticed  by  any  one  whose 
observation  has  been  extensive  or  intelligent  enough  to  collect 
the  facts,  leads  the  race  to  remain  by  itself;  and  when  left  to 
its  natural  course,  such  is  the  result.  The  statistics  of  this 
country  show  that  the  free  black  does  not  and  canijot  mingle 
with  the  white  race.  No  elevation  or  freedom  can  produce 
such  an  intermixture.     Here  and  there,  but  so  seldom  as  to 

pay  their  money  to  build  churches,  are  the  same  people  whom  we  have  heard 
represented  as  idle,  worthless  fellows,  obstinately  opposed  to  work,  and  ready 
to  live  on  an  orange  or  banana,  rather  than  earn  their  daily  bread," 
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present  but  perhaps  a  single  case  only  in  widely -separated  com- 
munities, there  is  an  inter-marriage.  This  seeming  want  of  in- 
clination, coupled  with  a  natural  and  insuperable  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  the  white,  must  ever  keep  the  two  races  apart 
when  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  of  freedom. 

The  often  repeated  argument  against  emancipation,  founded 
on  the  notion  that  it  would  be  necessarily  followed  by  amalga- 
mation, is  the  product  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  thought- 
lessness, while  at  the  same  time  it  betrays  a  shameful  want  of 
confidence  in  the  white  race  itself.  It  surely  argues  no  great 
power  or  stability  in  a  people  when  they  are  not  able  to  keep 
themselves  from  being  mixed  up  with  a  confessedly  inferior  race. 
But  facts  point  in  a  wholly  different  direction  :  so  far  from  free- 
dom promoting  this  intermixture,  the  only  condition  in  which 
these  two  races  are  found  mingling  is  where  the  negro  is  in  a 
state  of  servitude.  Here  the  process  goes  on  freely  and  under 
the  working  of  natural  causes.  The  influences  which  on  either 
side  under  other  circumstances  make  it  impossible,  here  becomes 
inoperative,  and  are  overborne  by  other  and  more  powerful 
ones.  The  close  intimacies,  beginning  with  infancy  and  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  life,  destroying  what  under  other  cir- 
cumstances might  seem  to  be  a  natural  separation  ;  a  servile 
desire  to  please  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  lust  and  cupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  all  combine  to  make  the  blood  of  the 
two  races  flow  in  the  same  veins.  Slavery  is  the  source  of 
amalgamation.  The  mulatto  and  the  quadroon  tell  you  un- 
erringly of  a  present  or  a  former  servitude. 

With  this  pliant  ductility  and  this  permanence  of  race,  there 
is  another  striking  characteristic ; — the  negro's  attachment  to 
place.  It  is  probably  a  natural  trait,  but  from  easily  perceived 
causes  it  is  perhaps  intensified  in  the  case  of  the  American  ne- 
gro. He  loves  his  home  and  seldom  goes  willingly  away  from 
it,  whether  slave  or  free.  The  number  of  fugitives  from  bond- 
age would  be  prodigiously  multiplied  were  this  feeling  more 
easily  overcome.  Many  a  poor  bondman  has  turned  back  to 
slavery  when  the  hard  alternative  has  been  forced  upon  him  to 
remain  in  it  or  go  forever  away  from  the  familiar  and  dear 
scenes  of  his  childhood's  home.  It  is  a  necessity  scarcely  less 
powerful  than  death  that  compels  him  to  leave  them  behind. 
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The  efforts  which  philanthropy  has  made  to  promote  their 
colonization  have  met  with  an  insnperable  obstacle  here,  and 
will  be  compelled  to  contend,  more  or  less  nnsuccessfnlly  with 
it,  till  there  shall  be  strength  and  education  enough  given  the 
black  to  rise  above  it. 

Among  the  many  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
emancipation,  this  has  been  a  very  common  one,  and  has  had 
great  force  in  the  popular  mind ; — it  will  flood  the  Northern 
States  with  free  blacks.  The  objection  is  vulgar  and  thoughtless. 
If  the  simple  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  powerful 
over  men  as  material,  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  this  people 
where  they  are  needed,  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  where 
they  are  not,  the  love  of  home  would  be  strong  enough  to  bar 
such  a  result.  The  slave  needs  all  the  mighty  stimulus  of  a 
prospective  deliverance  from  slavery  to  induce  him  to  leave 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  that  even  is  often  not  enough  ;  why, 
then,  when  he  has  that  boon  in  his  hand,  and  walks  the  old 
haunts  a  freeman,  with  work  requited  and  enough,  why  should 
he  now  go  away  to  strangers  and  a  strange  land  ?  No,  the 
States  which  have  meanly  and  disgracefully  passed  their  laws 
excluding  the  freed  black  from  a  home  within  their  borders, 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  dishonor.  The  dreaded 
calamity  would  never  have  occurred.  The  enactments  were 
the  assumption  of  a  gratuitous  infamy. 

The  effect  of  emancipation  will  be  the  reverse  of  this  fear. 
Instead  of  the  freed  slaves  flocking  northward,  the  free  blacks 
of  the  North  will  gradually  go  South ;  in  place  of  Northern 
States  being  overrun  with  the  one,  they  will,  in  process  of 
time,  be  stripped  of  the  other.  With  slavery  out  of  the  way, 
the  black  will  naturally  bend  his  steps  to  the  region  where  cli- 
mate, congenial  employments,  habits,  associations,  all  welcome 
him  ;  he  will  go  away  from  a  people  who  do  not  understand 
him,  and  whose  prejudices  keep  him  down,  to  be  near  a  peo- 
ple who  have  grown  up  with  him,  who  know  him,  and  are 
better  able  to  do  him  good.  This  consolidation  of  the  race  in 
one  part  of  the  land  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  its 
future.     Emancipation  only  will  fully  accomplish  it. 

Passing  these  characteristics,  common  to  the  race  both  in 
Africa  and  in  this  country,  let  us  consider  others,  which  have 
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been  superadded  by  the  residence  of  the  negro  in  America. 
These  are  marked  and  important.  The  residence  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  for  some  two  hundred  years  in  Egypt,  had  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  whole  national  character  and  des- 
tiny. The  Hebrew  would  never  have  been  the  man  he  was, 
nor  would  he  have  had  the  aft.er  history  had  he  not  known  the 
bondage  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  So,  we  tliink,  the  ne- 
gro will,  in  all  the  coming  time,  be  a  man  essentially  different 
because  of  these  two  hundred  years  of  slavery  in  America.^ 
ISTor  will  it  be  a  temporary  or  limited  effect;  it  will  probably 
mould  all  the  history  of  the  race  on  its  native  continent.  Africa 
will  in  future  times  look  back  upon  slavery  in  America  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Jew  did  upon  his  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  will  be  able  to  trace  the  wonder-working  power  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  results  which  have  flowed  from  it. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  marked  effects  of  the  residence 
of  the  black  in  this  country  has  been  to  give  a  nev/  and  foreign 
element  to  the  mental  and  physical  structure  of  the  negro. 
It  has  created  an  admixture  of  blood  with  a  superior  race. 
The  natural  effect  of  slavery  has  been  to  infuse  the  best  blood 
of  the  master  in  the  veins  of  the  slave.  This  fact  has  not, 
perhaps,  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves  as  having  an 
influence  upon  the  future  of  the  negro  race.  We  do  not  speak 
of  it  in  the  way  of  sarcasm  or  reproach,  but  as  something 
which,  while  it  cannot  be  concealed  or  denied,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  cannot  be  when  the  coming  history  of  this 
people  is  under  consideration. 

The  intermingling  of  race  has  been  extensive ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  many  places  the  pure-blooded  negro  is  in  the  minority 
of  the  whole  colored  population.  Here  is  not  the  place  to 
make  any  extended  observations  on  the  intellectual  and  phy- 
siological effects  of  the  union  of  different  races  in  the  same 

*  There  are  some  curious  analogies  between  the  bondage  in  Egypt  and  slavery 
in  America.  It  seems  as  if  slavery  were  about  to  come  to  an  end  in  this  country 
after  almost  identically  the  same  period  of  existence.  As  far  as  the  best  cal- 
culations can  fix  the  time,  the  bondage  in  Egypt  lasted  something  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  and  it  is  about  that  time  since  the  first  cargo  of  African  slaves 
were  landed  by  the  Dutch  at  Jamestown,  in  1620.  The  Hebrews  went  out  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  under  the  pressure  of  treme  d  ns  judgments.  Will  it  be  so  in 
America  ? 
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people,  to  elevate  and  give  them  tone  and  character.  The 
facts  are  very  familiar.  We  can  see  that  in  the  case  before 
ns  these  effects  will  be  of  the  same  general  character. 

In  the  new  social  order  w^hich  will  come  into  being  on  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  this  intermixture  of  race  will  be  less  and 
less  frequent,  but  what  has  already  taken  place  will  tend 
greatly  to  hasten  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  the  black. 
The  energy,  the  lire,  and  activity,  the  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  joined  to  the  plastic  docility  of 
the  African,  is  a  strange  combination,  yet  one  which  may  be 
seen  every  day,  and  which  when  made  free  and  permitted  to 
exert  its  unrestrained  power,  will  be  of  unmeasured  value. 
The  mulatto  makes  a  very  bad  slave,  Anglo-Saxon  blood  being 
never  intended  to  run  in  the  veins  of  a  voluntary  bondman, 
but  will  be  a  noble  freedman. 

It  need  not  be  a  perpetuated  intermingling  of  race.  It  will 
not  be  when  slavery  has  gone,  and  it  is  well.  Physically  the 
mulattoes  are  a  feeble  people,  and  destined  usually  to  an  early 
death ;  nor  are  they  prolific.  By  the  force  of  merely  natural 
causes,  in  process  of  time,  they  will  almost  wholly  disappear. 
The  immobility  of  the  race  will  assert  itself.  But  in  the  mean- 
while they  will  have  done  their  work  in  assisting  the  rise  of 
their  brethren.  It  is  a  force  imparted  for  a  special  occasion, 
strangely  given,  but  not  in  vain.  It  is  a  spoil  taken  from  the 
enemy,  one  of  the  marvellous  instances  in  which  human  pas- 
sions and  crime  go  to  help  human  progress  ;  it  is  the  blood  of 
the  master  given  to  make  by-and-by  a  speedier  elevation  and 
a  more  perfect  manhood  for  the  slave. 

Together  with  this  transfusion  of  lineage  in  a  part  of  the  co- 
lored population,  the  actual  contact  of  the  whole  with  the  white 
race  is  another  fact  which  must  be  attentively  regarded.  This 
otherwise  isolated  people,  isolated  not  only  by  continental  se- 
paration, but  by  color  from  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  have 
been  brought  into  the  closest  possible  relationship  with  one  of 
the  foremost  people  of  the  world.  They  have  been  introduced 
into  families,  making  part  of  the  household ;  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  brought  under  the  influences  of  the  civilization 
and  enlightenment  of  this  white  race.  Upon  such  a  susceptible 
people,  receiving  impressions  so  easily,  and  being  moulded  so 
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completely  by  them,  this  association  cannot  but  have  an  un- 
measured influence,  hastening  their  elevation  whenever  the 
time  of  freedom  comes. 

In  a  state  of  slavery,  while  these  influences  are  exerted  and 
their  power  is  given,  yet  it  must  be  more  or  less  a  latent  power. 
Slaver j^  gives  no  opportunity  for  its  exhibition.  It  is  like 
throwing  electric  sparks  into  the  Leyden  jar ;  it  might  seem  that 
as  they  flash  and  disappear,  that  all  the  power  is  lost,  but  wdien 
the  proper  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  unseen  force,  slowdy 
gathered,  puts  itself  forth  with  prodigious  energy.  When  the 
impulse  and  opportunity  is  given  by  freedom  to  the  American 
negro  for  advancement,  the  probabilities  are  that  an  example 
of  rapid  elevation  will  be  given  by  them  such  as  the  w^orld  has 
never  seen.  The  elements  which  have  been  working  in  and 
around  them  are  such  as  have  never  been  combined  in  any 
people  before.  The  facts  are,  when  thoughtfully  considered, 
not  only  peculiar  but  w^onderful.  Here  is  an  imitative  and 
plastic  people  dwelling  in  the  most  intimate  associations  with 
an  enlightened,  energetic  race,  surrounded  by  the  light  of  civi- 
lization, learning,  art,  science ;  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
they  shall  not  partake  in  some  degree  of  these  great  benefits. 
They  may  be  seemingly  excluded  from  them  all,  but  a  subtile 
power  is  the  while  going  forth  and  is  silently  laying  itself 
up  in  store,  by-and-by  to  appear  in  their  sudden  development. 

But  beyond  and  above  all,  the  negro  race  in  America  is  a 
Christian  race.  Here  are  four  millions  of  Christians.  We 
mean,  of  course,  Christian  in  contradistinction  from  any  other 
form  of  religious  belief.  Before  this  one  fact  we  may  stand  in 
silent  w^onder  and  admiration  at  the  processes  of  God's  great 
providence.  If  anywhere  on  earth  the  night  of  heathenism 
is  dark,  and  the  darkness  is  palpable,  it  is  in  the  negro's  na- 
tive home.  Yet  here  are  millions  of  the  same  race  main- 
taining their  peculiar  characteristics  with  great  distinctness, 
yet  in  all  essential  points  a  Christian  people,  infinitely  above 
their  brethren  in  their  original  seat.  The  contrast  in  this  re- 
gard between  the  race  here  and  there,  is  simply  immeasurable. 
They  have  been  taken  out  of  the  blackness  of  idolatry,  and 
nurtured  for  two  centuries  in  the  light  of  an  advanced  Chris- 
tianity, so  that  heathenism  has  passed  almost  out  of  their  tra- 
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ditions.  All  this  great  result  has  beeno  ccasioned  by  slavery, 
sprung  from  cupidity  and  the  origin  of  unnumbered  crimes! 
Perhaps  human  history  presents  nowhere  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  God's  power  to  make  the  wickedness  of  man  bring 
honor  to  his  name. 

Here,  then,  are  a  Christian  people,  with  very  much  of  super- 
stition, with  very  much  of  ignorance,  wdth,  you  maysay,  a  low 
type  of  piety,  but  yet,  after  all  a  Christian  people.  They  are 
more,  a  Protestant  people.  Komanism  has  never  obtained  any 
extensive  hold  on  them  here.^  May  we  not  say  that  in  this, 
that  these  four  millions  of  blacks  "are  a  Protestant  Christian 
people,  there  is  an  element  of  unbounded  promise  ? 

If  we  throw  together  these  characteristics  and  facts  in  regard 
to  the  negro  race  which  w^e  have  now  pointed  out,  we  have 
this: — Here  is  a  nation  with  good  mental  endowments,  pecu- 
liarly distinct  and  seemingly  destined  to  remain  so,  yet  docile 
and  ready  to  receive  the  impression  of  all  influences  surround- 
ing them,  brought  not  only  in  closest  contact  with  one  of  the 
first  races  of  the  world,  but  actually  receiving  a  transfusion  of 
its  best  blood,  made  at  least  in  part  partakers  of  a  very  high 
civilization,  and  alreadv  Christianized  in  a  form  where  there  is 


*  It  is  very  striking  and  significant  in  this  connection  that  Romanism  has 
never  made  any  progress  or  met  with  any  permanent  success  in  Africa.  In 
the  North  where  Mahommedanism  prevails,  (see  Earth,)  it  is  repudiated  on 
account  of  its  supposed  proclivity  to  polytheism,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent different  causes  have  prevented  its  taking  root.  Indeed,  West  Africa 
presents  the  mosi  striking  instance  on  record  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  Romish 
religion  to  benefit  a  heathen  people.  For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Portu- 
guese had  a  kingdom  in  Congo,  and  for  a  time  it  was  powerful  and  extensive 
in  its  influence.  With  it  the  Papacy .  sought  an  establishment.  "  It  was  a 
work,"  says  Wilson,  {Blhliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1852,)  "at  which  successive 
missionaries  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  for  two  centuries.  Among  these 
were  some  of  the  most  learned  men  that  Rome  ever  sent  forth  to  the 
Pagan  world.  It  was  a  cause  that  ever  lay  near  the  heart  of  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal, when  that  nation  was  at  its  climax  of  power  and  wealth.  Yet  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, before  the  middle  of  it,  not  only  all  their  former  civilization,  but  almost 
every  trace  of  Christianity  had  disappeared  from  the  land,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try had  fallen  back  into  the  deepest  ignorance  and  heathenism,  and  into  greater 
weakness  and  poverty  than  had  ever  been  experienced  even  before  its  discovery." 
With  a  continent  wonderfully  kept  from  Romanism  there,  and  a  people  preserved 
from  it  here,  may  we  not  see  a  divine  adaptation  for  the  future,  a  finger-poinbing  to 
some  signal  good  for  the  church  and  the  world? 
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the  least  play  of  superstition  or  error.  Is  it  difficult  to  predict 
the  future  of  such  a  people  ?  Is  it  certainly  absurd  to  say  that 
there  is  a  history  before  it,  if  not  of  the  highest  style,  yet  one 
good  and  even  excellent ;  if  not  the  noblest,  as  aggressive  in 
its  good  upon  the  world,  yet  one  sufficiently  glorious  for  itself? 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  people,  we 
think  that  we  are  justified  when  we  say,  looking  over  the  facts 
in  the  case,  that  when  they  have  removed  from  them  the  in- 
cubus of  slavery,  and  start  forth  on  a  career  of  freedom,  that 
their  rise  will  be  extremely  rapid.  Indeed,  taking  all  the 
elements  of  progress  which  they  possess  intu  consideration,  it 
is  simply  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

While  we  give  expression  to  these  thoughts,  let  us  not  be 
understood  as  affirming  that  the  benefits  of  which  we  speak  are 
the  legitimate  results  of  slavery.  IsTothing  could  be  farther 
from  our  intention.  To  substitute  a  cause  for  an  occasion  is 
a  very  common  error :  indeed  some  minds  seem  incapable  of 
fully  apprehending  the  world-wide  difference.  The  legitimate 
eflPect  of  slavery  is  to  thrust  the  victim  as  far  down  in  the  scale 
of  being  as  is  possible.  The  nearer  the  hrute^  the  letter  the 
slave^  is  the  true  law  of  slavery.  Slavery  is  the  cause  of  igno- 
rance, degradation,  and  crime.  It,  by  a  dreadful  necessity, 
strips  the  slave  of  every  attribute  of  manhood ;  neither  soul 
nor  body  is  his  own  ;  the  one  is  kept  in  darkness  as  the  other 
is  sold  in  the  shambles.  What  can  a  system  that  locks  up  all 
human  knowledge,  stalks  through  the  soul  trampling  down  all 
that  constitutes  the  man,  not  accidentally,  but  by  the  necessity 
of  its  existence,  what  can  such  a  system  do  for  its  victim  ? 

There  may  be  benefits  such  as  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
coming  to  the  slave  in  his  slavery,  but  slavery  does  not  give 
them.  The  laws  which  create  slavery  would  shut  out  every 
thing,  but  they  cannot.  In  spite  of  them  all,  the  good  will 
come.  So  it  has  been  with  the  colored  race  in  tliis  country. 
This  good  can  only  be  made  to  appear  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

Just  here  there  is  forced  upon  us  another  thought  of  tre- 
mendous significance.  This  gradual  unseen,  but  mighty  ga- 
thering of  power  in  the  slave  in  this  land  cannot  be  forever 
without  one  day  coming  into  form.  You  cannot  be  evermore 
throwing  electricity  into  the  jar;  by-and-by  its  overcharged 
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contents  will  burst  out  in  sudden  explosion.  While  you  may 
let  the  conductor  take  them  safely  and  usefully  away !  N^o 
one  cares  to  follow  in  imagination  where  the  thought  leads  him. 
Emancipation  must  be  given  sooner  or  later,  or  all  goes  down 
in  a  hideous  ruin  ;  and  no  experience  can  calculate  nicely  when 
the  last  moment  of  safety  is  reached.  It  may  come,  and  the 
crashing  thunderbolt  tell  that  it  has  gone. 

Of  the  way  in  which  this  freedom  is  to  be  brought  about,  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  speak.  To  this  writer, 
there  seems  perhaps  no  problem  which  approaches  it  in  diffi- 
culty. Emancipation — it  is  easy  to  talk  and  declaim  about,  it 
is  easy  to  prove  right  and  to  show  desirable,  but  how  to  bring 
about,  that  is  the  labor.  He  is  a  rash  man,  who  speaks  very 
confidently  on  this  matter.  That  it  should  be  brought  about, 
that  the  well-being  of  the  two  races,  the  interests  of  two  conti- 
nents, and  humanity  itself,  the  very  existence  of  this  Ameri- 
can people  demand  it,  no  thinking  man  ought  to  doubt.  It 
becomes  this  nation  to  address  itself  to  this  work,  and  see  that 
it  is  done  and  done  well. 

While,  however,  we  stand  aghast  dt  the  difficulties  of  the 
work,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  solution  is  not  commit- 
ted to  us,  but  that  the  providence  of  God  is  pushing  it  forward. 
Events  crowding  upon  each  other  with  a  rapidity  which  bewil- 
ders us,  seem  steadily  and  swiftly  bringing  the  freedom  of  the 
negro  to  its  accomplishment.  ISlo  man  is  competent  to  say 
what  the  issue  will  be,  or  to  what  new  form  the  events  will 
shape  themselves.  A  little  while  ago  the  almost  common  con- 
sent of  men  looked  toward  a  gradual  emancipation,  to-day  it 
seems  more  and  more  as  if  the  fetters  were  to  be  stricken  off 
at  a  blow.     How,  or  when,  who  shall  say  ? 

In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  one  thing  we  may  expect — it 
will  not  be  by  the  premeditated  devices  of  men.  The  great 
works  of  God  are  not  done  in  that  way.  Smaller  and  compa- 
ratively unimportant  ones  may  be,  but  those  which  aff'ect  grand 
interests,  and  shape  the  history  of  the  world,  the- Great  Jeho- 
vah takes  into  His  own  hand  and  brings  them  to  pass  so  mar- 
vellously that  all  men  shall  recognize  His  power  and  "  Know 
His  name,"  (Isa.  lii.,  6.)  "  Therefore  they  shall  know  in  that 
day  that  I  am  He  that  doth  speak ;  behold  it  is  I !"     In  the 
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meanwhile  it  becomes  all  men  reverently  and  obediently  to  be 
watching  the  movements  of  His  Providence,  to  keep  abreast  of 
them,  and  boldly  to  take  each  new  step  as  it  is  indicated,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is.  The  end  may  come  sooner,  as  it  will  probably 
be  vastly  easier  in  its  coming  than  we  have  dared  to  hope. 

Taking  the  fact  of  emancipation  as  fixed,  and  to  be  realized,, 
and  that  there  will  here  be  a  race  of  freedmen  rapidly  rising  m> 
civilization  and  enlightenment,  we  are  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion— Is  this  country  to  he  the  ultimate  home  of  this  people  ?  We 
answer,  '^o.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  people  were  brought 
here  that  they  might  have  a  permanent  residence.  They  were 
brought  to  this  land  for  tutelage  and  trial.  The  Hebrew  bond- 
age is  the  example  illustrating  it.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
respect  to  the  right  of  the  negro  to  a  perpetual  home  here,  and 
we  would  be  the  last  to  dispute  it ;  whatever  may  be  urged 
against  the  prejudice  which  thrusts  them  out  of  association 
and  into  painful  separation,  and  we  would  not  for  an  mstant 
justify  it;  yet  still  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  here  the  negro 
will  not  abide  as  a  people.  Social  equality  and  the  enjoyment 
of  every  right  are  well  nigh  hopeless  for  him.  Were  there 
nothing  else  in  the  way,  the  stigma  of  slaverj^  is  almost  per- 
petual  and  ineradicable. 

He  is  here,  not  for  America,  but  for  Africa.  He  is  here  for 
a  trainmg  that  could  not  have  been  gotten  there.  When  it  is 
complete,  he  will  go  back  and  make  the  continent  what  it  could 
never  be  without  him.  When,  under  the  influences  which 
have  shaped  his  character  and  built  him  up,  he  has  become  a 
self  reliant,  advanced  Christian  man,  and  he  is  ready  and  able 
to  do  something  for  his  race,  he  will  go  back  to  do  it. 

Then  vvill  be  Africa's  time.  Exploration,  advancing  com- 
merce, and  with  it  Christianity,  will  have  prepared  the  way, 
as  we  see  it  now  being  made  ready,  and  the  negro  race  of  this 
land  wall  go  back  gradually  but  with  increasing  rapidity,  and 
by  a  natural  and  healthy  emigration.  Such  emigration  only 
could  be  permanently  and  extensively  beneficial  to  a  new  land. 
The  colonist  must  more  or  less  be  impelled  by  the  native  force 
of  his  own  character  to  seek  the  new  home.  Africa  must  look 
for  her  Christianity  and  her  civilization  especially  to  her  own 
sons.    Like  all  other  lands  which  are  to  be  elevated,  the  T>Q^er 
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raising  her  must  come  from  without.  It  seems  to  be  the  course 
of  Divine  Providence  that  new  and  heathen  countries  are  to 
be  civilized  and  Christianized  by  Christian  colonization ;  not 
commercial,  but  Christian  colonies  must  go  out  to  them.  The 
colonists  must  not  supplant  and  destroy  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, nor  muse  they  come  simply  as  teachers,  but  they  must 
abide  as  those  whose  home  is  to  be  there,  who  as  residents 
bring  with  them  the  arts  and  practices  of  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian life,  and  whose  extended  and  continued  example  illus- 
trates the  power  and  benefits  of  tlie  life  they  bring. 

This  has  been  for  the  most  part  the  course  of  events.  No 
people  rises  alone  and  unaided  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
early  liistory  of  nations  which  have  a  history,  usually  begins 
with  the  coming  of  a  colony,  whether  it  be  Phoenician,  Cad- 
mean,  or  Trojan.  "Eeligion,  law  and  letters  are  not  indige- 
nous, but  exotic ;  in  all  the  past  career  of  man  upon  the  globe 
one  race  hands  the  torch  of  science  to  another."  Of  no  people 
must  this  be  more  true  than  of  the  African.  If  Africa  is  to 
be  elevated,  it  must  be  by  the  infusion  of  life  and  power  from 
without,  and  by  means  of  colonies  wliich  bring  with  them  the 
elements  of  life  and  power. 

The  colonist  who  brings  this  boon  to  Africa  must  be  an  Af- 
rican. Every  year  and  every  experiment  renders  this  more 
clearly  evident.  The  white  missionary  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
a  noble,  perhaps  indispensable  work,  but  the  permanent  results 
wliich  are  to  be  found  over  extensive  regions  must  come  from 
men  whose  race  is  similar  to  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwell,  and  Avith  whom  it  can  mingle  freely  and  advantageously. 
Such  a  race  has  been  preparing,  and  w^ill  be  prepared  by  the 
overruling  power  of  God  in  this  country. 

At  present  the  work  of  preparation  is  not  complete.  A  few 
have  been  made  partially  ready,  some  fit  for  the  work  have 
gone  and,  by  their  success  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  have 
shown  what  the  people  are  capable  of  doing.  A  beginning 
has  been  made,  but  in  the  coming  time  it  must  have  a  new 
starting-point.  The  Liberian  colony,  or  any  other  which  shall 
be  formed,  must  rise  from  the  position  of  a  far  distant  place  to 
which  one  is  banished,  to  be  the  attractive  spot  which,  calls, 
and  to  which  a  manly  energy  and  independence  urges.  |^OQ[g 
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To  send  only  the  degraded  and  the  low  in  intellect  is  not 
the  method  to  elevate  and  ennoble  a  new  land.  The  stream 
will  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  and  a  slave,  though 
free,  cannot  at  once  be  a  truly  self-reliant  man,  least  of  all  can 
he  be  a  good  teacher  of  self-reliance  and  progress.  He  must 
first  teach  himself,  well  as  he  may,  before  he  can  do  much  for 
others.  The  colonist  must  if  he  carry  good  with  him,  be  first 
elevated  himself 

IsTor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  isolated  and  exceptional 
cases  of  advancement  and  cultivation  be  spared  from  their 
brethren  here.  For  the  most  part,  as  can  easily  be  seen  would 
naturally  be  the  case,  the  colonists  who  have  hitherto  gone 
have  been  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent.  But  in  the 
time  to  come  such  cannot  all  be  spared :  their  example  and 
aid  are  needed  here  to  help  the  general  rise.  But  if  the  time 
comes,  and  when  it  comes,  that  under  the  stimulus  of  freedom 
the  colored  race  as  a  whole  advances  to  the  point  which  we 
think  there  is  for  it  in  the  future,  individuals  will  not  be  of  ac- 
count ;  emigration  passing  along  tlie  track  of  commerce,  and 
commerce  by  its  own  great  laws  will  set  toward  Africa,  and 
in  this  way  the  problem  of  African  colonization,  and  of  Afri- 
can history  in  America  will  be  fulfilled.  All  this  may  be 
very  distant,  many  years  may  go  by,  though  fewer  than  per- 
haps we  may  imagine,  but  the  Great  God  who  guides  the 
hours  and  their  burden  can  bring  it  all  about,  and  through 
one  of  the  d^eepest  crimes  of  history,  the  Rebellion  of  to-day, 
hasten  it  in  its  coming.  It  w^ill  be  like  Him  to  make  crime  its 
own  avenger,  and  both  crime  and  vengeance  illustrate  his 
oroodness  and  love. 
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CHARLES  D.   DRAKE. 

Delivered  at  Washington,  Mo.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1862. 


With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  there  are 
turning-points,  at  which  their  destiny  hangs  up- 
on present  loyalty  to  honor,  truth,  and  duty,  and 
their  prosperity,  perhaps  their  existence,  depends 
upon  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  single  hour.  In 
all  the  history  of  the  world  there  can  probably  be 
found  no  more  eminent  illustration  of  this  truth, 
than  that  which,  eighty- six  years  ago,  made  the 
Fourth  or  July  memorable  for  all  after  time. 
An  infant  Nation  was  then  struggling  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  great  problem  was,  whether  it 
should  exist,  or  be  strangled  in  its  cradle. 
That  question,  so  far  as  inyolyed  in  the 
exercise  of  human  will  and  human  efforts, 
rested  with  fifty-six  men,  selected  from  the 
three  millions  constituting  the  nation,  and 
charged  with  the  most  momentous  interests  of 
humanity,  in  their  own  day  and  in  the  ages  that 
were  to  come.  Had  they  been  faithless  to  their 
high  trust,  or  too, feeble  in  heart  and  hand  for 
the  new  and  perilous  exigency,  the  infant  na- 
tion would  have  been  smothered  at  its  birth,  and 
you  and  I  might  this  day  have  been  subject  to 
the  British  Crown.  But  in  the  hour  of  trial  those 
patriot  fathers  were  faithful  and  strong.  They 
declared  to  the  world  that  the  Colonies  they  rep- 
resented were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States  ;  and  through  them  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States  avowed  themselves  one  peo- 
ple, united  in  feeling  and  in  fact  for  ever.  Thus 
was  sHuounced  the  Union,  which  the  people  of 
the  American  Colonies,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
common  necessity,  and  the  impulse  of  a  common 
antagonism  to  regal  oppression,  had,  nearly  two 
years  before,  been  compelled  to  form,  but  which 
was  not  authoritatively  and  irrevocably  proclaim- 
ed until  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  As  there  had  not 
been  such  a  union  recorded  in  history,  so  there 
could  not  be  one  more  sincere,  brave,  and  hon- 
est than  that.  It  rested  upon  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  right,  demanded  the  most  unselfish  con- 
secration to  its  maintenance,  and  was  establish- 
ed iipon  the  most  eamftst  and  i^|j^^lpP9(|  jRlgydflE^t^ 


of  devotion  by  the  whole  people  to  each  other 
and  to  the  holy  cause  that  united  them.  Its  for- 
mation was  the  first  turning-point  with  this  na- 
tion. The  people  who,  disunited^  were  power- 
less, found  in  union  strength  to  resist  external 
attack,  and  the  Nation  lived. 

He  who  has  so  inattentively  read,  the  history 
of  his  country,  as  to  suppose,  that  the  Union  of 
1774  was  formed  by  a  people  of  identical  inter- 
ests, habits,  and  feelings,  should  go  back  and 
read  that  history  again,  that  he  may  better  ap- 
preciate the  nature  and  value  of  that  Union,  so 
little  understood  in  this  day  by  the  mass  of  those 
who  have  all  their  lives  enjoyed  its  blessings. 
Of  the  many  fundamental  errors  of  the  re- 
bellion whose  deadly  footsteps  have  marked 
our  land  with  blood  through  the  dreary  twelve- 
month past,  the  most  incomprehensible  tome 
is,  that  diversity  of  interests,  d  fference  of  do- 
mestic institutions,  and  discordance  of  feelings 
and  habits,  justify  revolution,  for  the  sake  of 
social  separation;  an  error  as  necessarily  fa- 
tal to  all  social  unity,  as,  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  it  would  have  been  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  union,  if  they  had  entertained  it.  For 
there  is  nothing  in  our  history  more  true,  than 
that  just  such  diversities  existed  then  as  now; 
but  they  were  not  counted  as  a  feather's  weight 
in  the  scale  against  the  benefits  which  union 
oflFered,  and  which  without  union  were  impossi- 
ble of  attainment.  And  it  was  that  very  disre- 
gard of  diversities  of  character,  manners,  and 
interests,  in  view  of  the  magnificent  rewards  of 
a  cordial  union,  which  constituted  one  of  the 
Union's  brightest  glories.  For  freedom's  sake, 
the  struggling  colonists  reconciled  every  differ- 
ence and  yielded  every  conflict  of  interest;  little 
dreaming  that  what  they  then  gladly  o  ffered  as 
only  too  small  a  sacrifice  for  their  country's  life, 
would,  in  the  third  generation  of  their  descen- 
dants, rise  again  to  threaten  that  country  with 
death.  ■     Hosted  by  VJ^^gtc 


Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  that  grand 
old  assemblage  of  patriots,  which  presided  over 
the  infant  nation  from  1774  to  1781,  and  is  known 
in  our  annals  as  the  Continental  Congress ;  for 
it  is  one  ©f  the  sublime  features  of  our  country's 
history.  It  was  a  voluntary  assemblage  of  dele 
gates,  fresh  from  a  people  whose  hearts  were 
united  in  the  one  great  idea  and  purpose  of 
makmg  America  free.  Each  section  there  rep- 
resented dearly  loved  its  own  peculiar  institutions 
and  interests,  but,  to  their  glory  be  it  said,  each 
loved  American  freedom  more.  The  North  said 
not  to  the  South,  ''Do  this,  or  we  will  depart^" 
nor  did  the  South  say  to  the  North,  as  it  has  since, 
''Yield,  or  we  will  secede:"  but  North  and  South 
met,  deliberated,  and  acted  in  equality  and  fra- 
ternity, for  the  sake  of  liberty.  The  Puritan  and 
the  Cavalier,  the  Catholic  and  the  Huguenot,  the 
Cburcbman  and  the  Quaker,  the  Englishman, 
the  Dutchman,  and  the  Frenchman,  the  slave- 
holder and  non-slaveholder,  were  there  in  strange 
and  unexampled  harmony;  all  past  differences 
forgotten  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  migh- 
ty  present,  and  every  heart  full  ot  the 
hopes  which  irradiated  the  future  of  the 
budding  Republic.  They  came  from  ttie 
chilly  regions  of  Memphremagog,  from  the  tem- 
perate shores  of  Chesapeake,  from  Pamlico's 
odorous  pineries,  from  Savannah's  flowery  banks; 
each  with  his  votive  ofiering  for  his  Country, 
and  that  country  not  the  poor  strip  of  land  inhab 
ited  by  his  colony,  but  the  whole  broad  domain, 
which  the  energy,  the  bravery,  and  the  perse- 
verence  of  all,  within  their  respective  limits,  had 
redeemed  from  barbarism,  and  consecrated  to  civ- 
ilization and  freedom.  Plymouth  Eock,  Manhat- 
tan, James  Town,  Albemarle,  and  Port  Boyal  met 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  athwart  the 
clouded  sky  Freedom's  bow  of  promise  spanned 
the  front  of  the  continent,  the  type  in  its  faultless 
proportions  and  its  distinct  but  commingled  hues, 
of  that  Union  of  many  in  one,  into  which  then 
and  there  the  God  of  Nations  breathed  the  breath 
of  a  new  and  endless  life.  Think  you  that  in 
that  assembly  jealousies,  prejudices,  antago- 
nisms, and  jarring  interests  could  have  had  no 
place?  As  well  expect  men  in  this  fallen  world 
to  be  angels,  or  human  nature  to  be  divine  this 
side  of  heaven.  No:  the  very  same  discordant 
elements  were  present  at  the  birth  of  the  nation 
as  now  would  minister  at  its  death;  but  they 
shrank  away  before  the  blaze  of  patriotism 
which  glorified  the  land,  as  the  withered  grass  of 
our  prairies  before  the  fire's  devouring  march. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic  had  no  heart  for 
&uch  low  and  sordid  schemes  of  selfishness  and 
ambition,  as  have  made  Absaloms  of  their  sons 
and  Jezebels  of  their  daughters  in  these  evil 
days.  Forget  not  that  glorious  band  of  heroes; 
for,  under  God,  we  owe  our  existence  as  a  nation 
to  their  courage,  wisdom,  and  dnselfish  fidelity. 


Look  around  us  now,  and  see  the  Nation  at 
the  second  turning-point  in  its  histoiy.  Again 
Its  life  is  at  stake !  Suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  di- 
verted from  this  the  great,  the  only  issue  of  the 
bloody  conflict  of  this  day.  The  nation  will 
come  out  of  it  alive  or  dead — one  or  the  other — 
nothing  less,  nothing  else.  If  its  integrity  be 
maintained,  it  will  live;  if  rebellion  triumph,  it 
dies  as  a  nation,  though  its  dissevered  fragments 
should  survive  in  separate  existence.  It  began 
in  unity,  in  unity  it  has  lived,  and  without  unity 
it  has  no  present  life  nor  hope  of  future  being. 
If  one  branch  may  be  dismembered  to-day, 
another  may  tomorrow,  and  another  again 
the  next  day,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  its 
parts  may,  one  by  one,  fall  away,  till, 
when  the  Centenary  of  Independence 
dawns  upon  the  earth,  men  will  look  in 
vain  among  the  nations  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  continent  will  be  here,  but  where 
the  NATION  ?  The  old  flag  may  still  float  over 
some  part  of  it,  but  with  how  many  stars  in  its 
azure  field?  People  may  be  here,  but  what 
people?  Will  they  he  free?  No  human  beine 
can  say !  Will  they  be  citizens  of  a  republic, 
even  in  name?  God  only  knows!  The  future  is 
impenetrable;  but  all  history  is  without  instruc- 
tion, if  it  teach  not  that  national  decay  uner- 
ringly waits  upon  national  disintegration, 
and  that  national  disintegration  proceeding 
from  internal  causes,  is  national  death. 
We  stand  this   hour  face  to  face  vv^ith 

THE  ISSUE  OP  life  OR  DEATH  TO  AMER- 
ICA! The  fate,  not  of  an  individual,  a  family, 
or  a  community,  but  of  a  nation,  is  this  day  in 
the  hands  of  loyal  Americans.  It  is  an  awful-— 
I  had  almost  said,  a  horrible  responsibility.  None 
such  ever  rested  upon  any  other  people;  for  never 
was  comitted  to  another  nation  so  great  and 
precious  a  charge  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race.  May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth  give  the  nation  heart  and  arm  to  bear  it 
safe  through  this  its  second  ordeal  of  fire ! 

My  friends,  think  it  not  strange  that  this  con- 
vulsion shakes  the  nation.  Our  government, 
though  popular  in  its  origin  and  form,  and  incom- 
parably the  most  carefully-guarded  and  beneficent 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  could  not  expect  to  be 
the  only  one  in  history  to  escape  rebellion.  Un- 
speakably causeless  and  wicked  as  this  rebellion 
is,  in  origin,  motiye,  purpose,  and  acts,  its  break- 
ing out  has  only  fulfilled  the  law  which,  sooner 
or  later,  tests  the  ability  of  all  human  institutions 
to  resist  the  evil  passions  of  men.  If  any  gov- 
ernment might  hope  to  be  spared  that  test,  surely 
ours  might;  but  the  trial,  it  appears,  was  ordain- 
ed for  it.  as  for  every  other.  There  is,  however, 
a  world-wide  difference  between  this  rebellion 
and  any  which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  re- 
cords. There,  no  instance,  I  believe,  can  be  found 
of  popular  uprising  in  arms  against  government, 


except  for  oppression,  real  or  supposed;  here, 
there  is  not  even  a  decent  pretence,  much  less  the 
actual  fact  of  oppression.  There,  rebellion  has 
aimed  to  overthrow  a  monarch  or  a  ruling  aris- 
tocracy ;  here,  there  is  no  monarch  to  depose,  and 
it  is  the  aristocracy  revolting  against  the  people; 
and  hence,  m  part,  the  trans-Atlantic  sympathy 
of  royalty  and  the  nobility  with  the  South.  There, 
the  people  sought  to  throw  off  governments  in 
whose  establishment  they  had  no  voice;  here, 
the  rebels  strike  at  the  government  themselves 
voluntarily  established.  There,  rebelling  nations 
demanded  written  Constitutions  to  protect  them 
against  arbitrary  rule ;  here,  the  insurgents  aim 
to  destroy  the  first  written  Constitution  ever 
adopted,  and  which,  from  the  day  of  its  adoption 
to  this,  the  world  has  admired  and  venerated  as 
the  grandest  of  human  conceptions  in  govern- 
ment. Behold,  then,  the  immeasurable  differencs 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  men,  between  the  popular 
rebellions  of  the  Old  World  and  the  aristocratic  re- 
bellion of  the  South;  between  the  Revolution  of '76 
and  the  revolt  of  1861 !  I  can  appreciate  the 
former,  for  there  is  in  them  a  manifest  and  a  just 
cause;  I  can  sympathiza  wlh  a  people  aspiring 
to,  and  fitted  for,  freedom,  for  thev  have  a  right 
to  be  free;  I  can  cheer  on  tne  struggles  of  an  op- 
pressed nation  against  their  oppressors ;  I  can  un- 
derstand that  a  people  mignt  be  so  situated  as  to 
j  astify  them  in  dethroning  a  monarch,  though 
not  an  oppressor,  where  they  deemed  it  best  to 
take  the  powers  of  government  into  tht^ir  ovn 
hands;  I  can  even  see  how  a  people  mi^hr,  un- 
der a  government  of  their  own  creation,  take  up 
arms  to  nurl  from  place  their  own  public  ser- 
vants, wielding  power  to  their  intolerable  injury, 
when  the  means  and  opportunity  for  lawful  re- 
dress could  not  be  reached  before  irremediable 
wrongs  might  be  perpetrated ;  but  for  a  portion  of 
a  free,  intelligent,  and  educated  nation,  living  un- 
der a  government  whose  form  and  spirit  emana- 
ted from  themselves,  which  had  never  inflicted 
on  them  one  single  wrong,  and  in  the  control  of 
which  they  enjoyed  just  the  constitutional  meas- 
ure of  power,  which,  by  their  own  most  free  and 
most  solemn  covenant,  they  agreed  to,  and  a  far 
greater  weight  of  actual  influence  tiian  that 
measure  of  power  justified— for  them  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  civil  war,  and  become  murder- 
ers of  their  own  kindred  and  destroyers  of 
their  own  Constitution,  merely  to  satisfy  a  lawless 
craving  for  a  separate  nationality,  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  folly  and  crime  having  no  approach  to  a 
parallel  in  history,  and  capable  of  no  explanation 
but  that  which  brands  its  authors  as  the  most 
atrocious  of  parricides,  and  consigns  them  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  infamy. 

Were  this  rebellion  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  overwrought,  though  unprovoked  and 
unjustifiable,  passion,  we  might  be  disposed 
to     abate     somewhat     in     its     denunciatlon| 


Every  man  knows  enough  of  his  own  frailties 
to  make  him  merciful  to  the  frailties  of  others. 
Every  system  of  laws  distinguishes  between  the 
premeditated  willful  act,  and  the  act  that  pro- 
ceeds from  an  onset  of  suddenly  excited  feeling. 
But  this  rebellion  can  lay  no  claim  to  have  sprung 
from  the  latter  source;  though  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  its  armed  defenders 
have  acted  under  a  blind  impulse,  produced  by 
the  torrent  of  devilish  falsehoods  with  which 
their  reason  and  patriotism  have  been  over- 
whelmed. With  the  leaders,  however,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  cool,  deliberate  calculation,  and 
steady,  persistent  effort,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Children  have  been  born  into  it,  and  edu- 
cated for  it.  Tiie  plan  and  the  intent  have  been 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to 
daughter,  and  nursed  between  brother  and  srater, 
and  mingled  with  the  friendships  atd  loves  of  a 
whole  section  of  the  country,  during  all  that  long 
period  of  preparation  for  the  day,  always  expect- 
ed and  always  kept  in  view,  when  the  causeless 
and  brutal  assault  of  Americans  up^n  their  coun- 
try should  bo  made.  When,  in  the  hour  that  the 
rebellion  took  shape  and  life  in  the  South  Carolina 
Convention,  one  of  the  traitors  there  proclaimed, 
"  The  secesiion  of  South  Carolina  is  not  an 
event  of  a  day— it  has  &een  gathering  head  for 
thirty  years ;"  and  another,  doubtless  more  exact 
as  to  time,  cried,  *'  We  have  now  accomplished 
the  loork  after  forty  years  ;"  and  another,  am- 
bitious to  sigaaUzj  his  devo'iion  to  treason, 
boasted,  '*  J  have  been  engaged  in  this  movement 
ever  since  I  entered  political  life  ;"  and  another, 
unwilling  that  the  iniquity  of  one  should  assu-ne 
preeminence,  declared,  *'Most  of  us  have  had  this 
matter  under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty 
years ;"  and  anot\)er  exultingly  exclaimed.  ''At 
last  it  has  come  to  that  point  when  we  may  say 
the  matter  is  entirely  right ;"  they,  with  inexpli- 
cable insanity,  advertised  the  age  and  growth  of 
their  diabolical  conspiracy,  and  silenced  forever 
the  least  plea  of  mercy  for  the  sudaen  spring  of 
an  overpowering  excitement.  To  such  as  they 
mercy  were  a  crime — swift,  stern,  relentless  ven- 
geance the  highest  virtue. 

When  a  people  assume  to  set  on  foot  an  armed 
revolution,  involving,  as  it  always  does,  not  only 
the  possible  overthrow  of  an  established  govern- 
ment, but  a  frightful  sacrifice  of  life,  an  incalcu 
lable  destruction  of  property,  a  dreadful  accumu- 
lation of  enduring  animosities,  a  wide  spread 
demoralization,  and  a  grievous  debasement 
of  religious  sentiment,  the  intellect  and  the 
conscience  of  all  men  demand  that  two  things 
should  plainly  appear  to  justify  the  act;  first, 
that  the  attempted  revolution  rests  upon  some 
acknowledged  principle  of  right;  and  second, 
that  there  is  manifest  cause  for  asserting  that 
principle  by  arms.  If  no  such  principle  be  in- 
volved, or  if  it  could  be  successfully  asserted  by 


peaceful  and  lawful  means,  the  movement  is  only 
one  of  savage  and  satanic  passion,  wWch  the 
whok  haman  race  is   profoundly  interested  In 
crush  og  out,  just  as  each  community  is  interest 
ed  in  mprisoning  or  destroying  the  incendiary, 
the  robber,  and  the  assassin.    Our  fathers  felt 
the  necessity  of  justifying  their  revolt  before 
mankind,  and  they  did  it  by  asserting  great  prin- 
ciples, and  exhibiting  the  violations  of  those 
principles,  unredressed  and  incapable  of  redress 
by  peaceful  means,  which  impelled  them  to  arms. 
If  fhey  so  felt,  when  revolting  against  a  kingly 
sway,  wielded  tyrannically  by  a  distant  monarch, 
whose  dominion  over  them   was  not  of  their 
choice,  much  more  sbould  such  a  justification  be 
rigidly  demanded  of  republican  citizens,  who 
take  up  arms  to  throw  off  a  government  which 
sprung  from  themselves,  and  whose  prmciples 
and  attributes  they  had  declared  and  bestowed. 
In  their  irreverent  ambition  to  liken  their  un- 
principled revolt  to  the  Revolutionary  struggle  of 
their  fathers,  the  rebel  leaders  attempt  to  meet 
this  just  demand,  in  part,  by  an  incessant  reite- 
ration of  the  right  of  the  South  to  freedom  and 
self-government;  and  they  have  so  adroitly  and 
boldly  rung  this  in  the  ears  of  their  people,  that 
thousands  have  yielded  to  the  cruel  deception, 
and  followed  the  standard  of  rebellion  to  an  un- 
timely and  dishonored  grave.    My  countrymen, 
need  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  but  the  audacious 
resort  of  hicg  and  desperate  traitors,  to  obtain 
and    hold  ascendancy   over  the  unenlightened 
masses,  from  which  the  armies  of  the  rebellion 
are    to   be   recruited?     When    William    W. 
Bqyce,  Representative  from  South  Carolina  in 
the  rebel  Congress,  proclaimed  there,  *' Audaci- 
ty !   audacity!    audacity/  is   the    key  to  suc- 
cess,'* he  fitly  characterized  the  whole  spirit  and 
action  of  the  Souch,  from  the  beginniBg  of  seces- 
sion—and indeed  long  before —up  to  this  hour. 
At  every  step,  they  have  exhibited  an  unequalled 
audacity  in  trampling  upon  honor  and  truth,  re- 
ligion  and  morality,   virtue   and    patriotism; 
and    in     few    things    has     this     spirit    been 
more    shamelessly     displayed,    than    in     this 
clan  or     for     freedom    and      self-government. 
When,      pray,     did     the      citizens     of     the 
South   cease  to  be  free?  and  when  was  their 
freedom  assailed  from  any  Quarter  ?      Name  the 
time  and  place.      When  did  the  general  Govern- 
ment ever  restrain  men  in  the  South  of  their  free- 
dom?   I  was  about  to  say,  never;  but  I  do  recall 
one  occasion,  memorable    and  well-remembered, 
when  the  freedom  of  the  South  Carolina  Chival- 
ry was  promptly  and  most  efi'ectively  restrained 
by  an  old  hero  named  Andrew  Jackson, whom 
they  have  probably  not  forgotten  to  this  day: 
but  it  was  upon  the  freedom  they  arrogantly 
claimed  to  nullify  the  laws  and  defy  the  power  of 
the  na  ion,  that  he  set  his  foot  and  crushed  it  to 
death.    The  freedom  now   exacted  is  akin  to 


that,  but  more  lawless  and  ferocious, — freedom  to 
overturn  the  Constitution,  to  tear  down  and  tear 
in  pieces  the  national  Flag,  and  to  plunder  the 
nation  of  its  arms,  munitions  of  war,  ships,forts, 
and  money,  and  with  them  wage  war  against  it, 
for  the  establishment  upon  its  own  domain  of  a 
foreign  and  hostile  power.  This  is  the  freedom 
which  the  South  demands  now,  and  in  which 
"all  they  ask  is  to  be  let  atone''— the  freedom  of 
organized  filibustering  against  their  own 
Government  and  people,  on  a  scale  so  gigantic, 
that,  in  comparison,  ten  thousand  "John  Browa 
raids"  were  a  harmless  pasrime.  And  it  is  upon, 
that  kind  of  freedom  that  this  great  nation  of 
freedom-loving  Americans  marches  this  day;  and 
they  will  tread  it  down  and  make  an  end  of  it  for 
ever  and  ever. 

And  when,  pray,  has  the  South  been  deprived 
of  the  right  or  the  exercise  of  self-government? 
Who  has  governed  them,  if  not  themselves? 
Who  bm  they  formed  th«  Constitutions  of  their 
States,  or  brought  them  into  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  What  power 
has  governed  them  in  any  form,  without  their 
own  direct  authority,  freely  given?  My  friends, 
you  and  I  know— there  is  not  a  white  man  m  the 
nation  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions as  not  to  know— that  we  have  no  govern- 
ment in  this  country  but  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  people  themselves;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  not 
in  the  wide  world  a  people  holding  the  reins  of 
government  in  their  own  hands  so  completely  as 
do  the  American  people  in  all  their  parts.  What, 
then,  means  this  impudent  cry  about  the  right  of 
self-government?  It  has  but  one  meaning  and 
object— to  ensnare  the  unthinking  and  unwary, 
by  deluding  them  into  the  belief  that  that  cher- 
ished right  is  in  danger.  It  is  a  shallow  and  con- 
temptible device,  but  unfortunately  it  has  lured 
thousands  into  the  toils  of  treason,  and  therefore 
only  is  it  worthy  of  notice.  When  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  defined  portion  of  the  land  establish  a 
State  Constitution,  they  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
government  as  to  their  State;  and  when  the  na- 
tion adopts  the  national  Constitution,  it  exercises 
the  right  of  self-government  as  to  national  affairs ; 
and  in  both  instances  the  people  have  always 
acted  with  the  most  untrammelled  freedom. 
And  when  a  Constitution,  either  State  or  na- 
tional, is  once  adopted,  it  is  forever  binding,  un- 
til lawfully  abrogated  by  the  people  that  made  it. 
For  a  part  of  the  people  to  attempt  its  abrogation 
by  violence,  is  not  self-government,  but  revolu- 
tion ;  for  the  minority  to  revolt  against  the  law- 
fully-expressed will  of  the  majority,  is  not  self- 
government,  but  rebellion;  and  in  either  case, 
law  and  order,  justice  and  right,  are  instantly 
overwhelmed  in  anarchy.  It  is  just  this  that 
brought  upon  our  happy  country  ihe  wild  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  With  the  Southern  aristocrats, 
not  to  govern  the  nati§fe(|sb5o^49Bjjj§d_  of  the 


right  of  self-government— not  to  rule  the  whole, 
is  to  lose  their  natural  prerogative!  ft  is  their 
crime,  that,  while  they  have  with  the  most  cem- 
prehensive  liberty  exercised  self*  eovernment  in 
affairs  of  state,  they  have  utterly  renounced  self- 
government  over  their  own  proud  and  ferocious 
passions.  In  every  possible  way  they  have  ex- 
hibited a  rapacity  for  power,  which  defies  alike 
the  restraints  of  Constitutions  and  of  conscience, 
and  sets  their  lordly  will  above  all  laws,  divine  or 
human.  They  have  yet  to  learn  through  the 
bloody  teachings  of  the  war  themselves  began, 
that  the  very  first  principle  of  popular  govern- 
ment is,  that  the  majority,  whether  "  mudsill" 
or  aristocratic,  rules,  and  that  they  who  refuse  to 
bow  to  that  principle  will  be  broken  into  submis- 
sion to  it. 

Had  the  Government,  or  the  people  of  the 
North,  committed  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of 
the  South,  and  the  South  had  in  a  fever  of  re- 
sentment appealed  to  arms,  there  would  be  some 
show  of  palliation  for  their  crime,  but  not  the 
least  justification;  for  the  constitutional  remedy 
of  the  hallot'hox  was  open  to  their  appeal.  But 
I  have  sfeown  out  of  their  own  mouths  that  it  was 
no  fever  fit  that  was  on  them,  but  an  old  inflam- 
mation, which  they  were  nnrsing  to  a  head  for 
thirty  or  forty  years;  all  the  while  mouthing 
great  words  about  Northern  aggressions,  and 
all  the  time  knowing  that  those  words  were 
but  a  cheat  and  a  delusion,  to  inflame  their 
own  people,  and  hide  from  the  world  the 
inconceivable  crime  that  was  in  prepara- 
tion. To  say  that  any  of  their  constitutional 
rights  had  been  abridged,  in  one  single  jot  or 
tittle,  is  simply  to  assert  a  naked  and  shame- 
less  falsehood.  Let  him  who  makes  the  charge 
point  to  the  time  when  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done,  if  he  can.  If,  in  matters  of  policy, 
they  complain  of  the  tarifi',  I  say  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  country  for  forty  years  proves 
that  the  tariff"  has  been  shaped  and  reshaped,  ua- 
shaped  and  misshaped,  from  time  to  time,  just  as 
the  South  itself  demanded.  If  they  talk  about 
fugitive  slaves,  the  fact  is  known  to  every  intel- 
ligent man,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  drawn  up  by  themselves,  and  passed 
with  the  help  of  Northern  votes.  If  they  say 
that  the  North  excluded  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories, the  answer  is,  that  no  law  of  that  descrip- 
tion was  in  existence  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  declared  such  a  law  unconstitutional.  If 
they  tarn  to  the  election  of  a  President  by 
the  votes  of  the  free  States  alone,  they 
stand  denounced  as  double  traitors,  to  their 
party  and  their  country ;  for  they  broke  up 
their  party  to  clear  the  way  with  absolute  cer- 
tainly for  that  result,  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
using  it  as  an  excuse  for,  and  an  incitement  to, 
secession.    If  they  professed  to  fear  aggressions 


from  the  President  so  elected,  or  his  party,  they 
knew  the  profession  was  utterly  false,  for  they 
and  their  friends  were  a  majority  in  Congress, 
and  might  have  kept  him  and  his  party  in  effec- 
tual check.  If  they  express  apprehension  for  the 
continuance  of  slavery  in  their  States,  because 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  a  speech  made  in  1858,  when 
he  was  not  thought  of  for  the  Presidency,  said, 
*'  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure,  per- 
manently, half  slave  and  half  free,"  and  because 
Mr.  Seward  made  his  famous  "  irrepressible 
conflict "  speech,  the  answer  is  fourfold :  first,  that 
the  party  which  elected  Mr.  Lincoln,  did,  in  their 
party  platform,  explicitly  afiatm  "the  right 
OF  BACH  State  to  order  and  control  its 
OWN  domestic  institutions  according  to 
its  own  judgment  exclusively;"  second, 
that  the  last  Congress,  when  the  secession  of  sev- 
en States  had  left  a  Republican  majarity  in  both 
Houses,  did,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both,  pass 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  declaring  that 
"no  amendment  should  be  made  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  authorize  or 
GIVE  TO  Congress  THE  power  to  abolish  or 

INTERFERE,  WITHIN  ANY  StATE,  W*TH  THE 
DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS  THEREOF,  INCLUDING 
THAT   OFPKRSONS  HELD  TO  LABOR  OR  SERVICE 

BY  THE  LAWS  OF  SAID  STATE '"  third,  that  the 
rebel  Commissioners,  sent  over  the  sea  to  solicit 
European  recognition  of  the  rebel  government, 
did,  in  a  letter  on  that  subject  to  Earl  Russell, 
in  August,  1861,  declare,  *'It  was  from  no  fear 

THAT  THE  SLAVES  WOULD  BE  LIBERATED  THAT 

SECESSION  TOOK  PLACE";  acd  fourth,  t&at  the 
proof  is  overwhelming,  that  the  South,  while  pro- 
fessing rampant  indignation  at  those  words  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  was  everywhere 
plotting:,  contriving,  and  laboring,  with  exhaust- 
less  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  to  foster  and  in- 
tensify the  ''irrepressible  conflict,"  and  hurry 
the  nation  into  that  other  and  far  more  terrible 
conflict  in  which  it  is  now  involved.  If 
they  point  to  the  Personal  Liberty  laws  of 
four  Northern  States,  the  reply  is,  that, 
wreng  in  spirit  and  pernicious  in  effect  as 
those  laws  undoubtedly  were,  still  if  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  those  States  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
pass  them,  however  reprehensible  the  exercise  of 
that  right;  but  if  they  were  repugnant  to  that 
Constitution,  they  were  utterly  void :  in  either 
case  they  damaged  no  rights  of  the  South;  or,  if 
they  did,  the  South  had  a  constitutional  redress, 
and  had  no  more  ri^ht  for  that  cause  to  snap 
the  ties  of  the  Union,  than  I  would  have  to 
throw  society  into  warring  chaos,  because  a  rob- 
ber plundered  me,  or  a  ruffian  aimed  a  deadly 
blow  at  my  life. 

But,  some  one  may  say — "What  about  the 
Abolitionists  ?  Have  they  not  for  thirty  years 
denounced  slavery,  and  vilified  the  South,  «nd 


pieached  up  tbat  the  Constitution  is  a  covenant 
vrith.  hell,  because  it  prevents  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  States  by  Cone:res8,  and  said  ten 
thousand  other  things  to  ag^avate  the  South? 
and  shall  the  South  stand  all  that?"  Well, 
my  friend,  restrain  your  indignation  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  let  us  take  a  calm  view  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  no  friend  or  defender  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, and  I  will  not  discuss  with  you 
whether  their  words  and  acts  have  been  good 
or  bad,  wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust;  but, 
assuminsr  them  to  be  as  bad,  and  foolish, 
and  unjust  as  you  could  possibly  reeard  them, 
I  utterly  deny  that  they  constitute  a  justification, 
or  even  an  apology  for  this  heinous  rebellion. 
You  might  as  well  say,  that  because  your  brother 
talks  hard  words  at  you  for  owninsr  a  negro,  you 
are  justified  in  burning  down  your  father's  house, 
in  which  you  both  live.  The  two  cases  are  iden- 
tical in  principle;  and  if  you  could  not  justify 
such  a  crime  as  that,  by  sush  a  provocation, 
you  cannot  justify  or  defend  Southern  treason 
by  the  fanatical  talk  of  the  Abolitionists;  and 
they  were  wholly  powerless  for  anythmg  but 
talk.  I  pray  you  beware  of  that  specious  and  in- 
siduous  appeal  to  your  passions;  beware  of  what- 
ever tends  to  warp  or  cloud  your  judgment;  and 
especiallji  beware  of  him,  whoever  he  may  be, 
that,  in  discussing  the  inconceivably  momentous 
questions  of  the  day,  urges  upon  you  that  Abo- 
lition speeches  and  publications  were  the  cause 
of  our  national  troubles.  No  man  takes  that 
chute  who  is  not  at  heart  disloyal,  or  bidding  for 
disloyal  votes,  or  both.  Why,  what  is  it,  when 
you  sift  it  down  and  gatber  its  true  character, 
but  an  attempt  to  defend  and  justify  the  crime 
of  rebellion,  by  the  mere  words  of  fanatics?  Set 
him  doion  as  traitorous  in  heart  who  does  that 
thing,  and  shake  him  off  as  Paul  the  Apostle,  at 
Melita,  shook  off  into  the  fiie  the  viper  that  had 
fastened  on  his  hand. 

If,  then,  this  rebellion  is  not  of  recent  origin, 
but  dates  far  back;  nor  the  offspring  of  sudden 
excitement,  but  of  long-  continued  and  careful 
preparation ;  and  if  it  has  no  defense  or  pallia- 
tion in  the  matters  to  which  I  have  referred ;  ev- 
ery thinking  man  finds  his  mind  instinctively 
drawn  to  the  investigation  of  its  cause.  If  you 
see  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  know  the  cause, 
he  is  one  that  fears  to  know  it,  lest  it  be  found  in 
something  *'  peculiar,"  in  which  he  has  a  warmer 
interest  than  in  his  country.  For  my  part,  I  de- 
sire to  know  the  cause,  and  to  know  it  now,  while 
this  rebeliious  war  is  in  hand,  not  after  it  is  over, 
when  nobody  will  care  to  investigate  it;  and  I 
have  deemed  it  my  duty,  even  while  the  roar  of 
battle  sounds  through  the  land,  to  discuss  that 
question,  and  to  sgeak  before  the  people  my  views 
of  the  cause  of  a  revolt,  which  has  no  type  but 
that  in  which  the  rebel  angels 


**  With  ambitious  aim, 
JLgalnst  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Eaised impious  war  in  Heaven." 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  publicly  on  for- 
mer occasions,  nor  do  I  shrink  from  reiterating 
here  today,  with  a  clsar  perception  of  the  posi- 
tion I  occupy  before  you,  my  solemn  and  immo- 
vable conviction,  that  this  rebellion  came  from 
one  cause,  and  eo  other— Slavbrt,  and  the  ar- 
istocratic, exclusive^  and  overbearing  spirit 
which  springs  from  it.  On  the  7th  of  April 
last,  at  your  county  seat,  I  appealed  to  history  to 
establish  this  point,  and  I  need  not  now  repeat 
the  historical  proofs  then  presented,  and  which 
stand,  and  must  continue  to  stand,  undisputed 
in  their  conclusiveness.  It  is  sufficient  at  this 
time  to  recapitulate  the  general  considerations 
which  lead  the  mind  to  this  conclusion. 

When  I  look  abroad  over  the  land,  and  find 
tiiat  where  slaveiy  is,  there  is  disloyalty  and 
treason,  and  where  slavery  is  not,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
are  true  to  the  Constitution;  when  I  see  that 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  ot  devo- 
tion in  any  State  to  slavery,  is  the  intensity  of 
hostility  to  the  Union;  when  I  find  that  no- 
where, except  in  the  slave  States,  is  the  right  of 
secession  cltimed;  that  thence  only,  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  Union,  have  threats  of  its 
dissolution  proceeded ;  that  such  threats  have  uni- 
formly, for  the  past  thirty  years,  been  connected 
with  contests  about  slavery ;  that  only  there  have 
traces  of  treasonable  conspiracy  been  discovered; 
that  only  by  Southern  hands  has  the  Fiag  of  the 
Union  been  assailed  and  humiliated;  and  that 
every  defense  of  the  rebellion  and  every  appaal  in 
its  favor  is  based  on  slavery  in'.erests  alone;  I 
should  regard  myself  as  incapable  of  reasoning 
from  effects  to  cause,  if  I  did  not  see  in  slavery 
the  only  institution  and  influence  which  could 
possibly  so  shape  the  character,  mould  the  opin- 
ions, inflame  the  passions,  and  dictate  the  poli- 
cy of  five  millions  of  American  citizens.  And 
when  I  look  further,  and  find  that  in  every  part 
of  the  land,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world,  disloyalty 
to  the  Union  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
Southern-bred  men  and  women;  and  that  as  soon 
as  secession  began  its  traitorous  course,  multi- 
tudes of  officers  of  our  army  and  navy  from 
slave  States— as  well  those  that  had  not  seceded 
as  those  that  had — treacherously  deserted  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  impiously  rushed  to 
arms  against  her,  in  favor  of  a  mere  buccanier- 
ing  usurpation,  having—as  we  shall  presently 
see— but  one  great  object,  "<7ieA>rm,a (ion  o/ a 
SLAVE  Republic;*'  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  existence  in  slavery  of  a  poisonous  influence, 
as  potent  over  its  subjects  as  it  is  fa'al  to  the  re- 
publican principles  and  institutions  which  con- 
stitute America's  best  and  brightest  inheritance. 
And  when  I  a&kmyselij^^g^^^fci^his rebellion  ?iave 


existed  if  there  had  been  no  slavery  among  usf  and 
judgment  and  conscience  both  answer,  never ! 
I  am  forced,  whether  I  will  or  no,  to  lay  at  the 
door  of  that  institution  the  mountain  load  of  the 
iniquity  of  Southern  treason,  in  the  assured  con- 
viction that  the  sentence  placing  it  there  will 
stand  affirmed  by  the  world's  opinion,  and  ap- 
proved at  the  bar  of  God. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  apparent  to  you 
that  this  rebellion  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
popular  uprisings  in  Europe  against  oppression, 
or  to  the  Revolution  of  our  fathers;  that  it  is  no 
sudden  outburst   of  passion,  but  a  conspiracy 
which  for  age,  deliberation,  audacity,  and  treach- 
ery will  stand  forever  without  a  rival;  that  it 
rests  upon   no   principle   by   which  it   can  be 
justified;    that   there    was  no  provocation  by 
which  it  can  be  palliated,  or  to  which  even  it  can 
be  traced;  that,  in  one  word,  it  was,  ia  any  and 
every  just  view,  absolutely  causeless,  and  there- 
fore inconceivably  atrocious.    If  these  views  be 
correct,  of  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  nor 
ever  expect  to  have,  it  is  a  point  of  exceeding  in- 
terest to  know  the  why  of  such  an  unheard-of 
popular  outbreak.    The  mind  cannot  conceive  of 
its  existence  without  a  motive  and  a  purpose,  any 
more  than  it  can  of  the  fall  of  a  tree  without 
gravitation.    As  the  causes  assigned  in  their  au- 
thentic publications,  so  far  as  they  have  made 
any,  have  been  shown  a  thousand  times  to  be 
frivolous    and  base;    as    they   know,   as   well 
as    they     knew     their     own    existence,    that 
they     never    suffered    willful     wrong    at    the 
hands    of    the    people    of    the     North;    as 
thev  do  not,  with  all  their  audacity,  pretend  to 
chijrge  the  general  Government  with  wronging 
them;  and  as  all  men  know  that  the  slave  States 
have,  with  scarcely  an  intermission,  controlled 
that  Government  from  its  formation  to  the  present 
time;  there  must  be  somewhere  a  hidden  spring, 
a  subtle  power,  not  comprehended  by  the  world,, 
but  constituting  the  driving  force  of  the  whole 
wild  movement.    Had  they  boldly  and  frankly 
avowed  themselves  rebels,  for  assigned  causes 
and  with  a  definite  and  declared  aim,  we  should 
have  understood  the  motive,  and  known  that 
when  they  were  subdued,  or  the  causes  removed, 
or  the  aim  accomplished,  the  rebellion  would  end, 
and  peace  return.    But  they  deny  being  rebels, 
and  brazenly  affirm  that  secession  is  not  rebel- 
lion, but  simplv  the  exercise  of  a  right,  which 
each  State  reserved  to  itself—mentally  reserved, 
of  course,  for  it  is  nowhere  written  down— to  se- 
cede, that  is,  to  walk  out,  back  out.  kick  out,  or 
fight  out  of  the  Union,  at  its  own  mere  will  and 
pleasure ;  and  that  it  is  an  outrageous  invasion 
of  their  right  of  freedom  and  self-government,  to 
attempt  to  hold  them  to  their  constitutional  obli- 
gations; and  apiece  of  presumptuous  iniolence  to 
question  the  supreme  right  of  South  Carolina, 


with  a  patch  of  land  half  as  big  as  Missouri,  in- 
habited by  400,000  "niggers"  and  300,000  whites, 
to  declare,  as  she  did,  that  she  "had  resumed  her 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  a 
separate  and  independent  State!"  a  position  she 
never  for  one  moment  had,  and  therefore  could 
not  resume,  and  which,  if  she  had  had,  she  never 
could  have  maintained  for  a  single  year.  It  is  by 
such  pretentious  and  high  sounding  snobbishness 
in  State  affairs,  that  secession  is  sought  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  mire  of  unmitigated  crime,  and 
dignified  with  the  white  robe  of  an  immaculate 
right!  But  I  cannot  pause  to  expose  the  sense- 
less folly  and  shapeless  deformity  of  this  misera- 
ble heresy.  The  question  for  solution  is,  What  is 
the  motive  of  secession?  Why  should  South 
Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  desire  a  separate 
and  independent  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world?  As  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied 
that  slavery  is  the  one  sole  cause  of  secession,  it 
must  needs  be  that  the  motive  springs  from  the 
same  source;  and  it  is  found,  not  in  wrongs,  ac- 
tual or  apprehended,  not  in  fears,  real  or  feigned, 
not;  in  injustice  suffered  or  justice  denied,  but 
in  the  social  separation  of  an  aristocratic 
from  a  democratic  peoph  —  the  super- 
cilious exclusion  of  a  people  among  whom 
labor  is  honorable  and  universal,  from  social 
equality  and  contact  with  a  people  among  whom 
labor  belongs  to  a  subject  and  menial  race— the 
haughty  withdrawal  of  "  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion" to  itself,  that  it  maybe  '*let  alone"  to  erect 
vpon  the  ravished  domain  of  the  Union,  and 
that  afterwards  added  by  forced  purchase  or 
marauding   conquest,   A  gigantic  empire  of 

SLAVERY ! 

I  ask  you  not  to  accept  this  as  my  view  of  the 
motive  of  secession.  Plainly  inferable  as  it  is 
from  facts  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  it 
need  not  rest  upon  inference  merely.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  leaders, 
in  February,  1861,  just  after  the  seven  States 
which  led  off  in  secession  had  banded  together 
under  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  In  that  Constitution  was  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  "  the  importation  of  African 
negroes  from  any  foreign  country  other  than  the 
slaveholding  States  of  the  United  States;"  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  L.  W.  Spratt,  of  Charles- 
ton addressed  an  elaborate  and  ably  written 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  rebel  Congress, 
designed  to  produce  the  abandonment 
of  that  prohibition,  and  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  African  slave  trade.  Mr.  Spratt  was 
a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  and 
was  by  that  body  deputed  as  one  of  its  Commis- 
sioners to  visit  the  Convention  of  Florida,  to 
induce  it  to  follow  South  Carolina's  treasonable 
lead.  His  words,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  authoritative,  when  he  assumes  to  ex- 
pound the  purport  and  motives  of  the  j^fefr  in 


wbich  lie  acted  so  prominent  a  part.  I  beg  your 
earnest  and  candid  attention  to  every  word  of 
tbat  poxtion  of  bis  letter  which  I  now  present,  as 
follows : 

"The  South  is  now  In  the  formation  of  a  Slave  Repub- 
lic. This,  perhaps,  is  not  admitted  generally.  There  are 
many  contented  to  believe  that  the  South  as  a  geographi- 
cal section  is  in  mere  assertion  of  its  independence ;  that 
it  is  instinct  with  no  special  truth— pregnant  of  no  dis- 
tinct social  nature;  that  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
the  two  sections  have  become  opposed  to  each  other; 
that,  for  reasons  equally  insufficient,  there  is  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  peoples  that  direct  them;  and  that 
from  no  overruling  necessity,  no  impossibility  of  co-exist- 
ence, but  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered best  for  the  South  to  strike  out  for  herself,  and  es- 
tablish an  independence  of  her  own.  This,  I  fear,  is  an 
inadequate  conception  of  the  controversy. 

"The  contest  is  Hot  between  the  North  and  South  as 
geographical  sections,  for  between  such  sections  merely 
there  can  be  no  contest;  nor  between  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  people  of  the  South,  for  our  relations  have 
been  pleasant,  and  on  neutral  grounds  there  is  still  no- 
thing to  estrange  us.  We  eat  together,  trade  together, 
and  practice  yet,  in  intercourse,  with  great  respect,  the 
•ourtesiesof  ctmmonlife.  But  the  real  contest  is  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  society  which  have  become  es- 
tablished, the  one  at  the  North  and  the  other  at  the 
South.  »  ♦  ♦  *  The  one  is  a  society  composed  of  one 
race,  the  other  of  two  races.  The  one  is  bound  together 
but  by  the  two  great  social  relations  of  husband  and  wife 
and  parent  and  child ;  the  other  by  the  three  relations  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  and 
master  and  slave.  The  one  embodies  in  its 
political  structure  the  principle  that  equality  is 
the  right  of  man;  the  other  that  it  is  the  right  of 
equals  only.  The  one  embodying  the  principle  that 
equality  is  the  right  of  man,  expands  upon  the  horizontal 
plane  of  pure  democracy;  the  other,  embodying  the 
principle  that  it  is  not  the  right  of  man,  but  of  equals 
only,  has  taken  to  itself  the  rounded  form  of  a  social 
aristocracy.  In  the  one  there  is  hireling  labor,  in  the 
other  slave  labor;  in  the  one,  therefore,  in  theory  at 
least,  labor  is  voluntary,  in  the  other,  involuntary ;  in  the 
labor  of  the  one  there  is  the  elective  franchise,  in  the 
other  there  is  not;  and,  as  labor  is  always  in  excess  of 
direction,  in  the  one  the  power  of  the  Government  is 
only  with  the  lower  classes;  in  the  other  with  the  upper. 
In  the  one,  therefore,  the  reins  of  Government  come 
from  the  heels,  in  the  other  from  the  head  of  the  society; 
in  the  one  it  is  guided  by  the  worst,  in  the  other  by  the 
best  intelligence ;  in  the  one  it  is  from  those  that  have 
the  least,  in  the  other  from  those  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  continuance  of  existing  order.  In  the  one 
the  pauper  laborer  has  the  power  to  rise  and  appropriate 
by  law  the  goods  protected  by  the  State— when  pressure 
comes,  as  come  It  must,  there  will  be  the  motive  to  ex- 
ert it— and  thus  Ihe  ship  of  State  turns  bottom  upwards. 
In  the  other  there  is  no  pauper  labor  with  power  of 
rising ;  the  ship  of  State  has  the  ballast  of  a  disfranchised 
class ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  political  upheaval,  there- 
fore, and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  so  steadied,  it  will 
sail  erect  and  onward  to  an  indefinitely  distant  period. 

"Such  are  the  two  forms  of  society  which  had  come  to 
contest  within  the  structure  of  the  recent  Union.  And 
the  contest  for  existence  was  inevitable.  Neither  could 
concur  in  the  requisitions  of  the  other ;  neither  could  ex- 
pand within  the  forms  of  a  single  government  without  en- 
croachment on  the  other.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  priaciple  that 
races  are  unequal,  and  that  among  unequals  inequality  is 
right,  would  have  been  destructive  to  the  form  of  pure 
democracy  at  the  North.  The  principle  that  all  men  are 
equal  and  equality  right,  woiQd  have  been  destructive  of 


slavery  at  the  South.  Each  required  the  element  suited  to 
its  social  nature.  The  natural  expansion  of  the  one  must 
become  encroachment  on  the  other,  and  so  the  contest 
was  inevitable.  Seward  and  Lincoln,  in  theory  at  least, 
whatever  be  their  aim,  are  right,  /realized  the  fact  and 
so  declared  the  conflict  irrepressible,  years  before  either 
ventured  to  advance  that  proposition.  Upon  that  declara- 
tion I  have  always  acted,  and  the  recent  experience  of  my 
country  has  not  induced  me  to  question  the  correctness  of 
that  first  conception. 

*'  Such,  then,  being  the  nature  of  the  contest,  this  Uni- 
on has  been  disrupted  in  the  effort  of  slave  society  to  eman- 
cipate itself;  and  the  momentous  question  now  to  be 
determined  is,  shall  that  effort  be  successful?  That 
the  Kepublic  of  the  South  shall  sustain  her  inde- 
pendence, there  is  little  question.  The  form  of  our 
society  is  too  pregnant  of  intellectual  resources  and  mili- 
tary strength  to  be  subdued,  if,  in  its  products,  it  did  not 
hold  the  bonds  of  amity  and  peace  upon  all  the  leadmg 
nations  of  the  world.  But  in  the  independence  of  the 
South  is  there  surely  the  emancipation  of  domestic  sa- 
vory ?  That  is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  Our  property  in 
slaves  will  be  established.  But  will  it  be  established  as 
a  normal  institution  of  society,  and  stand  the  sole  exclu- 
sive social  syste  m  of  the  South  ?  That  is  the  impending 
question,  and  the  fact  is  yet  to  be  recorded.  That  it  will 
so  stand  somewhere  at  the  South,  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  question.  It  may  be  overlooked  or  disregarded 
now.  It  has  been  the  vital  agent  of  this  great 
COKTEOVEBST.  It  has  energized  the  arm  of  every  man 
who  acts  apart  in  this  great  drama.  TVe  may  shrink 
from  recognition  of  the  fact;  we  may  decline  to  admit 
the  source  of  our  authority,  refuse  to  slavery  an  invita- 
tion to  the  table  which  she  herself  has  so  bountifully 
spread ;  but  not  for  that  will  it  remain  powerless  or  un- 
honored. 

"  Slavery  within  the  seceding  States  at  least  is  now 
emancipated,  if  men  put  forward  as  its  agents  havein- 
treplditv  to  realize  the  fact  and  act  upon  it.  It  is  free 
to  choose  its  constitution  and  its  policy,  and  you  and  others 
are  now  elected  to  the  high  office  of  that  determination. 
If  you  shall  elect  slavery,  avow  it  and  affirm  l^;  not  as 
an  existing  fact,  but  as  a  principle  of  social  order,  and 
assert  its  right,  not  to  toleration  only,  but  to  extension 
and  to  political  recognition  among  the  nations  of  tJie 
earth.  If,  in  short,  you  shalown  slavery  as  the  source 
of  your  authority,  and  act  for  it,  and  erect,  as  you  are 
commissioned  to  erect,  not  only  a  Southern,  but  a 
Slave  Republic,  the  work  will  be  accompli>*hed.  Those 
States  intending  to  espouse  and  perpetuate  the  institu- 
tion -w  ill  enter  your  Confederacy ;  those  that  do  not,  will 
not.  Your  Republic  will  not  require  the  pruning  pro- 
cess of  another  revolution ;  but,  poised  upon  its  institu- 
tions, will  move  on  to  a  career  of  greatness  and  of  glory 
unapproached  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

"But  if  you  shall  not ;  if  you  shall  commence  by  ignor- 
ing slavery,  or  shall  be  content  to  edge  it  on  by  indirec- 
tion; if  you  shall  exhibit  care  but  for  a  republic,  respect 
but  for  a  democracy ;  if  you  shall  stipulate  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  slavery  as  an  existing  evil,  by  adnaitting  assump- 
tions to  its  prejudice  and  restrictions  to  its  power  and 
progress,  you  re -inaugurate  the  blunder  of  1789 ;  you  wiU 
combine  States,  whether  true  or  not,  to  slavery;  you 
will  have  no  testsof  faith;  some  willfind  it  to  their  interest 
to  abandon  it;  slave  labor  will  be  fettered;  hireling  labor 
will  be  free ;  your  Confederacy  is  again  divided  into  an- 
tagonistic societies;  the  irrepressible  conflict  is  again 
commenced;  and  as  slavery  cm  sustain  the  structure  of  a 
stable  govemment,and  will  sustain  such  structure,and  as 
it  will  sustain  no  structure  but  its  own,  another  revolu- 
tion comes— but  whether  in  the  order  and  propriety  of 
this,  is  gravely  to  be  doubted. 

"Is  it,  then,  to  the  jfete^gAMte?e\rl}t)f?i^lBSe,  that 


you  would  impose  a  constitutional  restriction  against  tlie 
foreign  slave  trade  ?  Will  you  affirm  slavery  by  repro- 
bating the  means  of  its  formation?  Will  you  extend 
slavery  by  introducing  the  means  of  its  extiaction?  * 
*  *  Will  you  do  this,  and  yet  say  that  you  elect 
slavery  and  aflirm  it,  and,  in  your  ministrations  at  its 
altar,  own  it  as  the  true  and  only  source  of  your  author- 
ity?" 

Every  word  full  of  meaning— eveiy  word  a 
text— every  word  an  exposition  of  the  heart  and 
mind  of  secession— every  word  a  proof  that  slavery 
is  the  whole  life,  soul,  breath,  and  strength  of 
this  hideous  rebellion !  Let  us  recapitulate  its 
points.  Slavery  "has  been  the  vital  agent  of  this 
great  controversy."  Slavery  "has  energized  the 
arm  of  every  man  who  acts  a  part  in  this  great 
drama."  Slavery  is  "the  true  and  only  source 
of  their  authority."  Slavery  "bountifully 
spreads  their  table."  Slavery  furnishes  "the 
ship  of  State  with  the  ballast  of  a  disfranchised 
class,  with  which  it  will  sail  erect  and  onward  to 
an  indefinitely  distant  period."  Slavery  * *is  a  liv- 
ing principle  of  social  order."  Slavery  gives 
"the  rounded  form  of  a  social  aristocracy." 
Slavery  rejects  a  democracy,  where  "the  reins  of 
government  come  from  the  heels."  Slavery  re- 
coils from  a  society  "in  the  labor  of  which  there 
is  the  elective  franchise."  Slavery  renounces  asso- 
ciation with  a  people  among  whom  "the  power 
of  the  government  is  only  with  th^  lower  clashes." 
Slavery  must  "be  established  as  a  normal  institu- 
tion of  society,  and  stand  the  sole  exclusive  so- 
cial system  of  the  South."  "This  Union  has  been 
disrupted  in  the  effort  of  slave  society  to  emanci- 
pate itself'  from  that  Northern  society  which"ex- 
pands  upon  the  horizontal  plane  of  pure  democ- 
acy."  Slavery  "asserts  its  right,  not  to  toleration 
only,  but  to  extension  and  political  recognition 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.'*  And  Slavery 
commissions  the  South,  and  the  South  accepts 
the  commission,  *'io  ereat,  not  only  a  Southern, 
5Mf  aSLATE  Republic,"  upon  territory  wrench- 
ed by  bloody  violence  from  the  nation,of  which, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  slavery  has  been  the 
spoiled  and  petted  child  I 

My  countrymen,  to  use  no  exaggerated  terms, 
I  am  filled  with  amazement  at  this  picture  which 
Slavery  paints  of  itself.  I  know  not  how  to  char- 
acterize, what  to  callit,for  it  is  like  nothing  which 
the  dark  history  of  the  human  race  had  before 
diseloeed.  Without  one  ray  of  light  from  the 
warm  affections  or  the  generous  impulses,  it  is 
all  cold  and  proud  and  heartless.  Not  one  word 
breathes  magnanimity,  not  one  touches  a  gentle 
sympathy  ;  every  one  appeals  to  pride,  to  selfish- 
ness, to  that  "covetousness  which  is  idolatry,"  to 
those  impulses  which,  uncontrolled,  make  men 
pirates  and  murderers.  No  thought  of  country 
finds  expression  there;  eo  kind  inquiry  for  the 
nation's  good;  no  backward  glance  of  gratitude 
to  the  patriot  sires  who  made  us  a  nation  and 
gave  us  a  country;  but  a  contemptuous  slur  at 


the  "blunder  of  1789,"  which  "tolerated  slavery 
as  an  existing  evil,"  instead  of  "espousing  and 
peipetuating  it  as  a  living  principle  of  social  or- 
der." No  recognition  of  kinship  with  the  dem- 
ocracy of  the  North  appears;  no  admission  of 
ties  of  affinity ;  no  remembrance  of  the  Northern 
homes  from  which  they  had  gathered  so  many 
fair  flowers  to  adorn  "the  rounded  form  of  their  so- 
cial aristocracy;"  no  memory  of  friendships  there, 
which  threw  open  Northern  mansions  to  them 
with  more  than  Southern  hospitality ;  no  thought 
of  the  great  army  of  Northern  citizens,  that 
through  long  years  had  battled  at  the  ballot-box 
for  the  South :  all,  all  forgotten,  in  the  demoniac 
eagerness  to  kindle  the  fires  which,  encircling  the 
foundations  of  the  Union,  and  wrappmg  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Constitution,  should  burn  into  ashes 
one  half  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  America's  free 
institutions,  and  leave  upon  Southern  soil  only  a 
blood-stained  empire  of  Slavery  I 

My  friends,  let  us  further  unfold  the  character 
of  this  fiendish  attempt  at  the  destruction  of 
America.  Here  was  a  nation  bound  together  by 
ties  such  as  never  united  any  other  thirty-  one 
millions  of  people  on  earth.  Less  than  a  centu- 
ry ago — only  yesterday  in  the  life  of  a  nation— the 
three  millions,  from  whom  came  the  thirty- 
one  millions,  stood  up  before  the  world,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  kingdoms,  potentates,  and  pow- 
ers, declared— TFe  are  united^  we  are  one  I 
God  gave  them  a  continent  for  their  habitation, 
and  commissioned  them  there,  far  from  the  con- 
tact and  influence  of  despotisms,  to  work  out 
the  great  unsolved  problem  of  man's  capacity 
for  self-government.  From  His  hand  they  re- 
ceived the  boon  of  their  freedom,  and  to  Him 
they  reverently  held  themselve*^  bound  to  render 
account  of  their  great  trust.  Through  their  early 
struggles  they  invoked  His  holy  name,  and  His 
mighty  arm  was  with  them  until  they  achieved 
the  Independence  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  and  their  aU.  Their  appeal  and  their 
vows  rang  through  the  nations,  startling  the 
spirit  of  freedom,and  arousing  oppressed  peoples 
to  follow  their  sublime  lead.  They  became  free, 
more  free  than  any  other  nation,  free  from 
foreign  domination,  free  to  form  their  own 
political  and  social  institutions,  free  to 
shape  their  own  destiny,  for  glory  or  for 
shame.  Enfranchised  America  sprang  at  once 
to  a  position  of  greatness  among  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth.  The  winged  messengers  of  a 
young  and  vigorous  commerce  flew  from  her 
shores  to  every  land,  awakening  the  drowsy  na- 
tions, and  returnmg  with  the  rich  rewards  of  un- 
shackled industry  and  enterprise.  The  Flag  of  the 
new  Republic  floated  on  every  sea,  and  with  it 
went  the  wondrous  tale  of  a  young  nation  with 
no  king,  a  country  with  no  lords,  that  was  rising 
to  the  world's  view,  and  leading  in  the  race  of 
empires.    All  the  world  looked  toward  the  new 
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constellation  that  illunainated  the  western  sky, 
and  from  all  countries  the  stream  of  people  flowed 
to  the  new  home  of  liberty  beneath  the  setting 
sun.    There,  under  the  grateful  shade  of  a  Con- 
stitution of  innate  and  unlimited  beneficence,  they 
who  had  not  known  what  a  Constitution  was,  sat 
down  to  enjoy  in  full  measure  a  freedom,  such  as 
they  had  never  tasted  in  the  kingdoms  whence 
they   came.      They    were    welcomed    to    our 
shores  and  our  Union,  by  those  who  had  eman- 
cipated the  one  and  established  the   other,  and 
from  year  to  year,  as  each  Fourth  of  July  dawned, 
all  proclaimed  anew—TTe  are  united,  we  are 
ONE  I    That  great  truth  made  the  nation  great. 
Internal  peace,  fraternity,  and  prosperity  went 
hand  in  hand.   The  nation  grew,  as  never  nation 
grew  before,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in  the 
world's  consideration.    At  one  stride  it  stretched 
its  sway  across  the   continent.    The  morning 
sun  awoke  its  sleeping  children  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,   at  the  moment  that  the  waves  of 
the  Pacific,  three  thousand  miles  away,  were 
lulling  the  wild  denizens  of  the  forest  to  their 
midnight  slumbers;   and  over  all,  sleeping  or 
waking,  the  Constitution,  never  sleeping,  still 
gently  shed  the  dew  of  its  perennial  blessings. 
Throuffhout  all  that  vast  expanse,  not  one  hu- 
man being  breathed  a   complaint  against  the 
Government  our  fathers  had  bequeathed  to  us, 
or  heaved  a  sigh  for  a  return  to  royal  rule,  or 
whispered  a  thought  that  our  voluntary  and 
blood-bought  Union  might,  or  possibly  could, 
cease  to  be.    All  was  peace,  all  was  harmony, 
for  all  was  unity.    And  when,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1826,  amidst  the  nation's  joyful  observance 
of  the  fiftieth  anniyersary  of  its  Independence, 
the  spirits  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson bade  farewell  together  to  the  country 
they  had  loved  and  served  so  well,  the  last  sound 
of  earth  that  fell  upon  their  closing  ears,  was 
the  voice  of  the  universal  acclaim—  We  are  unit- 
ed, we  are  one  I    Oh,  that  upon  such  a  scene 
should  ever  fall  a  shadow!    Oh,  that  with  such 
sounds    should   ever  mingle  the   wild    discord 
of   treason's   harsh  and   bitter   cry!    But  not 
a  day  too  soon  were  those  illustrious   patriots 
taken  from  the  evil  to  come.      Hardly   had  the 
people  ceased  to  mourn  over  their  tombs,  when 
the  spirit  of  evil  began  to  breathe  his  envenomed 
breath  over  a  part  of  the  nation.    In  the  "Sunny 
South"  the  madness  seized  them  that  they  had  a 
King  !    It  was  not  a  king  elected,  nor  a  king  by 
right  of  birth,  nor  a  constitutional   king,  nor  a 
king  by  usurpation,  nor   a  king   governing  by 
terror  or  by  love;  but  a  king  that  grew  from  the 
earth,that  sat  enthroned  in  the  pocket,  that  ruled 
through  dollars,that  bought  its  triumphs,    that 
exacted  obedience  throus:h  greed,  that  proclaim- 
ed itself  king  of  the  king8,and  even  demanded  that 
free  republican  America  should  do  it  homage!  And 
truly  America,  that  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 


King  George,  did  bend  her  neck  to  receive  the 
yoke  of  King  Cotton!  It  was  no  light  yoke, 
gently  fitted  by  the  hand  of  love,  but  a  heavy 
hard  yoke,  thrust  on  by  hands  accustomed  to 
mastery  over  the  negro,awf?  held  there  hy  fierce 
threats  of  disunion.  It  was  the  aristocracy  of 
Slavery  ruling  the  people  through  their  love  for 
the  Union,  and  subjecting  the' nation,  through 
its  patriotism,  to  the  domination  of  a  ruthless 
minority.  In  all  the  world  never  was 
there  such  a  sight  before,  tt  was  too  unnatural 
and  repugnant  to  right  to  last  long.  The  ma- 
jority c©uld  not  always  consent  to  a  minority 
rule,  without  abandoning  in  disgrace  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  republics.  They  assertetl  at  the 
ballot-box  their  constitutional  right  to  wield  the 
Government,  and  elected  a  President  acceptable 
to  themselves.  And  now,  Americans,  hear  the 
damnable  sequel !  Hardly  was  the  will  of  the 
majority  promulcated  by  the  constituted  author- 
ities, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  when  the  subjects  of  that  mammon 
king,  before  even  the  elected  Chief  Magistrate 
could  be  installed  in  office,  refused  his  rule,  hurled 
defiance  at  laws  and  Constitution,  ferociously 
snapped  the  cords  which  bound  them  to  united 
America,  and  proclaimed  that  the  part  of  the 
land  inhabited  by  them  should  be  slavery's 
LAND,  severed  from  that  where  slavery  is  not — 
King  Cotton's  realm,  over  which  the  Constitution 
should  abide,  the  Flag  of  the  Union  wave,  no 
more  for  ever!  With  weapons  of  death  in  their 
hands,  stolen  from  the  nation,  they  denounced 
death  to  the  Union  to  which  they  were  parties,  to 
the  Constitution  to  which  they  owed  allegiance, 
and  to  the  nation  of  which  they  were  born  a  part; 
and  opened  against  their  country  a  war,  whose 
blazing  scenes  still  glare  before  the  bewildered 
gaze  of  men,  and  whose  spirit  gives  a  foretaste  of 
that  of  the  infernal  pit  from  whence  it  sprang. 
The  nation,  true,  thank  God  I  to  its  great  calling 
and  its  glorious  traditions,  and  faithful  to  Con- 
stitution and  liberty,  girds  itself  to  the  stern  duty 
of  war,  and  goes  forth  in  its  power  to  smite 
treason  down ;  and  from  day  to  day,  and  month 
to  month,  as  the  tide  of  battle  swells  and  roars, 
now  in  the  East,  now  in  the  West,  now  in  the 
centre,  but  ever  onward  and  Southward,  the 
world  holds  its  breath  over  the  yet  undecided, 
but  never  for  a  moment  doubtful,  issue  of  this 
dread  struggle  for  life  between  the  Constitution 
and  the  king. 

Such,  my  friends  and  countrymen,  is  the  true 
character  of  the  war  which  the  janissaries  of 
King  Cotton  are  waging  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and,  through  it,  against 
you  and  me,  against  your  children  and  my  chil- 
dren, against  ail  in  this  land  who  love  that  Consti- 
tution and  against  their  children,  against  free 
government  here  and  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
against  every  hope  8?!iuman  liberty,  now  and 
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hereafter !    It  is  a  war  begun  without  a  cause,  but 
it  is  destined  to  have  effects  such  as  never  fol- 
lowed war  before,  if  the  American  people  prove 
themselves  true — as  they  will— to  the  memory  of 
their  fathers,  to  their  country,  and  to  the  claims 
of  humanity.    It  is  a  war  in  which  they  dare 
not  fail  to  conquer.    Bound  up  in  the  issue  are 
the  dearest  interests  of  generations  yet  to  come, 
which  we  cannot,without  terrible  guilt,  trifle  with 
or  overlook.    It  is  a  war  whose  cost  is  not  to  be 
counted;  it  must  be  urged  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation, cost  what  it  may.     Better  beggar  this 
generation,  ard  leave  to  our  posterity  an  unim- 
paired inheritance  of  Constitution  and  country, 
than  save  ourselves,  and  bequeath  to    them  the 
ignominy  of  cur  unfaithfulness,  with  a  legacy  of 
perpetual  feud.      It  is  a  war  in  which   there 
can  be  no  compromise.    Compromise   with  re- 
bellion   is     capitulation    to    it.      Count   him 
a  traitor  who  counsels  compromise!    We  have 
no  compromise  to  make.    We  fight,  not  from 
choice,  but  because  they  forced  arms  into  our  un- 
willing hands;  aod  we  shall  not  cease  fighting 
till  all  arms  are  forced  out  of  their  parricidal  hands. 
We  fiaht  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution ;  and 
if  by  unmanly  compromise— and  any  compro- 
mise would  bs  unmanly— we  suffer  the  one  to  be 
dismembered  or  the  other  overthrown,  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  what  a  hiss  of  scorn  would  rise 
from  the  whole  world  at  the  twenty  millions  that 
truckled  to  five  millions !    But  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  fight  for  "the  Union  as  it 
was/'  if  my  understanding  of  that  much  used 
phrase  is  correct.    If  it  means — as  I  believe  it 
does  with  those  who  so   trippingly  use  it— the 
Union  dominated  by  slavery,  then  we  fight  for  no 
such  Union,  nor  can  such  ever  again  exist.    We 
fight  for  the  primal  Union,  the  true  Union,  the 
Union  that  was  before  King  Cotton  raised  his 
iron  sceptre,  and  before  an  arrogant  aristocracy 
lorded  it  over  us;  when,  however  we  might  dif- 
fer on  questions  of  policy,  all  were  intent  on  the 
good  of  the  whole  country,  and  all  willingly 
bowed  to  the  voice  of  the  majority.    For  that 
Union  we  fight;  and  no  other  will  emerge  from 
this  contest.    The  war  for  this  is  one  whose  end 
we  cannot  now  see,  but  we  must  see  it  out  to  its 
end.    It  is  vain  to  cry,  as  many  do,  ^' Peace/ 
peace  !    Oh,  let  us  have  peace!"    There  can  be, 
ought  to  be,  must  be  no  peace  but  that  which 
follows  unconditional  submission  to  the  Consti- 
tution over  the  whole  land.    Any  other  would  be 
but  the  beginning  ef  war.    When  a  merciful  God 
grants  us  peace,  let  it  not  be  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  a  piratical  Confederacy,  but  upon  its 
annihilation.    Then  only  will  it  endure.    And, 
my  friends,  it  is  emphatically   a   war  of  sub- 
jugation.   One  side  or  the  other  must  be  sub- 
jugated.   There  is  no  middle  ground,  where  the 
combatants  may  lay  down  their  arms,  retire  from 
the  contest^  and  leave  things  as  they  were.    The 


Constitution  must  subjugate  the  king,  or  the  king 
the  Constitution.  Both  cannot  be  supreme  in 
this  land.  And  as  the  whole  land  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole  nation 
has,  in  its  different  parts,  with  universal  consent, 
declared  the  Constitution  supreme,  the  king 
must  bow  to  its  authority — must  be,  will  be 
subjugated.  But  it  is  not  a  war  against  sla- 
very, though  slavery  is  warring  against  the 
Union,  I  call  you  to  witness  that  the 
Government  has  borne  itself,  from  the  first, 
with  eminent  forbearance  toward  that  which  is 
the  origin,  the  life,  and  the  sustaining  force  of 
the  rebellion.  Were  the  slaves  of  the  South  now 
removed  from  the  continent,  the  rebellion  would 
not  strike  another  blow.  And  yet  the  Govern- 
ment has  solemnly  declared  that  it  wars  not  up- 
on slavery.  But  let  us  look  at  things  as  they  are. 
We  have  all  learned  much  since  this  war  began, 
and  we  have  much  more  to  learn  before  its  end. 
The  friends  of  slavery  in  the  loyal  States  are  not 
now,  in  numbers,  what  they  were  at  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion.  The  attempt  of  the 
South  at  revolution  for  slavery  has  worked  a 
portentous  revolution  in  sentiment  against  sla- 
very, in  the  border  slave  States  and  the  free 
States.  Let  us  not  willfully  shut  our  eyes  to 
this,  but  bravely  confront  the  truth.  Slowly  and 
reluctantly,  but  certainly,  the  mind  of  the  nation 
opens  to  the  apprehension  that  slavery  and  the 
Constitution  cannot  live  together,  and  that  sla- 
very must  perish.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  fact 
which  I  believe  to  exist,  not  as  a  result  I  aim 
to  produce,  or  desire  to  803.  I  shrink  from  the 
thought  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  uni- 
ted voice  of  patriots  throughout  the  land  will  de- 
mand the  extirpation  of  slavery.  I  would 
shun  that  dangerous  day,  if .  possible.  But  I  de- 
clare my  conviction,  that  if  the  South  wages 
this  war  another  twelvemonth,  slavery  may  not 
survive  that  period  anywhere  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union.  God  grant  that  before  the  day  of 
forbearance  shall  have  passed  away,  the  deluded 
people  of  the  South  may  see  their  error,  and,  ex- 
pelling their  traitorous  leaders  from  their  midst, 
return  to  their  place  in  the  nation,  never  again  to 
depart  thence  while  the  world  stands. 

My  friends,  never  has  there  been  a  period  in 
our  history,  when  the  People— those  who  do  the 
voting  and  the  fighting — should  take  public 
affdirs  into  their  own  consideration  and  keeping, 
half  as  much  as  now.  They  should,  without 
hesitation  or  reserve,  renounce  the  lead  and  coun- 
sels of  politicians,  who  approach  them  with  pro- 
positions to  reorganize  old  political  parties.  We 
want  no  party  now,  but  that  which  will  sustain 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  in  asserting 
the  nation's  supremacy.  He  has  proved  himself 
a  true  man  and  a  true  patriot,  in  a  period  of  in- 
comparable trial.  I  did  not  support  his  electioUj 
but  I  honor  him  for  his  honesty,  his  bravery,  his 
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firmness,  his  steadfast  adkerence  to  law,  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  Union.  I  have  no  sympathy  with, 
or  respect  for,  the  sentiment  once  expressed  to 
me  by  a  leading  politician  in  this  State,  who  said 
he  was  "for  the  Union,  hut  against  Lincoln." 
lam  for  the  Union  and  Lincoln  both;  for  he 
has  shown  himself  a  wise,  earnest,  fearless,  and 
faithful  President.  Had  the  great  Douglas 
lived,  he  would  have  been  a  giant  in  support  of 
Lincoln.  After  Sumter's  fall  he  recognized 
only  two  patties  in  this  country— Patkiots  and 
Traitors;  and  that  is  the  only  true  division 
now.  I  was  a  Democrat,  and  look  with  satisfac 
tion  at  the  support  I  gave  the  lamented  states- 
man of  Illinois;  but  I  remember  with  shame 
that  secession  proceeded  from  Democrats,  was 
inaugurated  in  a  Damocratic  National  Conven 
tion,  was  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  by  a 
Democratic  President,  and  received  its  weapons 
through  the  traitorous  machinations  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Secretary  of  War.  We  can  do  without  the 
Democratic,  or  any  other  mere  political  party, 
until  treason  is  exterminated  and  the  Union 
triumphantly  vindicated.  Any  party  but  a 
great  Union  Party,  organized  now,  would 
be  organized  only  as  an  Opposition;  and  the 
country  needs  no  opposition,  except  to  treason. 
Save  the  country  first,  and  then  mind  its  politics. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the 
whole  loyal  people  of  the  land,  in  his  efibrts  to 
sustain  the  honor  and  existence  of  the  nation. 
It  were  an  unworthy  proceeding  to  clog  his  ad- 
ministration with  an  opposition,  which  could  only 
impair  its  power  to  crush  the  rebellion;  and  a 
deep  wrong  to  make  him  ask  from  avowed  oppo- 
nents the  means  of  doing  so.  We  want  no  court- 
ing, in  advance,  of  the  votes  of  a  consolidated 
South,  when  the  Union  is  restored.  We  want  no 
intrigues  of  politicians  for  future  advancement 
by  those  who  trampled  and  spit  upon  the  Flag  of 
the  Union,  and  slew  them  that  rushed  to  its  res- 
cue. The  latter  have  declared  war  against  their 
country,  and  every  patriot  should  declare  war 
against  their  domination.  The  country  needs 
OEly  patriots  now,  and  they  are  to  be  found  only 
among  those  who,  discarding  for  the  time  old 
party  names  and  platforms  and  predilections, 
take  their  stations  reverently  and  honestly  be- 
neath that  Flag,  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  its  con- 
stitutional defender,  whoever  he  may  be,  till  the 
last  hour  of  this  infamous  rebellion. 

But,  my  friends  and  countrymen,  there  is  a 
blighter  and  more  cheering  view  of  this  wretched 
period  in  our  country's  history.  We  may  not 
scan  too  closely  the  mysterious  ways  of  Him  who 
rules  in  the  afiairs  of  nations;  but  we  may  hope 
that  He  has  great  purposes  for  our  national  good 
in  this  our  heavy  calamity.  I  doubt  it  not,  and 
am  thankful  that  I  do  not.  I  believe  that,  what- 
ever else  may  resnlt  from  this  war,  two  things 


will  stand  gloriously  demonstrated  to  the  world ; 
themselves   worth   all  the  blood  and   treasure 
which  this  war  may  cost;  for,  once  demonstrated, 
they  establish  the  American  Nation  forever.  The 
first  is,  the  invulnerability  of  the  nation  to  for- 
eign attack,  and  the  second  is,  the  impregnahij' 
i(y  of  the  Constitution  against  domestic  assault. 
No  nation  ever  exhibited  such  warlike  spirit  and 
resources  as  the  American  people  have  displayed 
since  the  day  that  Sumter  fell;  and  yet  they  have 
put  forth  but  a  part  of  their  strength.    Peace 
with  us  is  now,  more  than  ever,  the  interest  of 
all  nations.    None  will  desire  war  with  a  people 
that,   with   scarcely   the  nucleus  of  an  army, 
brought  into  the  field,  in  three  months,  more  than 
half  a  million  of  as  brave  and  effective  soldiers 
as  the  world  has  seen;  and  that,  with  only  a 
pitiful  apology  for  a  navy,  now  floats  its  flag 
from  nearly  three  hundred  vessels  of  war.    They 
have,  for  the  first  time,  seen  what  America  is, 
and  henceforth  she  walks  erect  among  them, 
their    undoubted  peer    in   war,   as    she   long 
has  been  in  peace.    But  the  other  and  greater 
problem   has  received  its  triumphant  and  final 
solution,  without  which  it  could   not  be  said 
that  the  nation  was  certainly  established.    Glory 
to  God,  THE  Constitution  is  impregnable  ! 
As  long  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  that  great 
citadel  of  our  liberties  was  capable  of  resisting 
domestic  assault,  our  prosperity  rested  upon  a-n 
unsubstantial,  because  a  doubtful,  basis.     Its 
firmness  had  to  be  demonstrated,  before  we  could 
abide  in  steadfast  faith  of  the  future.    Behold 
that  demonstration  in  the  history  of  the  past 
year  I    Time,  much  time,  may  yet  be  required  to 
crush  this  rebellion;  but  already  we  know  that 
the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  lie  deep  and 
solid  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
have  the  courage  and  the  power  to  guard  and 
preserve  it.    Such  knowledge  is  of  infihite  value. 
It  strengthens  the  nation's  heart  more  than  a 
thousand  victories  over  foreign  foes.    From  the 
days  of  this  rebellion  we  may  date  the  steady  on- 
ward career  of  the  American  people.    They  have 
shown  that  they  are  fit  to  be  free,  that  they  can 
govern  themselves,  and  that  thev  can  and  will 
defend  against  every  attack  the  priceless  birth- 
right of  their  free  institutions;  and  in  high  and 
unshaken  fidelity  to  the  great  charge  committed 
to  their  hands,  they  have  sent  forth  the  irrevoca- 
ble decree,  that,  in  all  the  years  to  come,  over 
every  foot  of  their  rightful  possessions,  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
shall  wave,  the  glorious  symbol  of  a  Union  in- 
divisible, a  Constitution  imperishable,  and  a  Na- 
tion immortal. 
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IV 


COPPERHEADS  UNDER  THE  HEEL 


AN   ILLINOIS   FARMER. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  in  February,  1863,  Mr.  Punk,  a 
Senator  from  McLean  County,  delivered  a  speech,  which  is  thus  described  and  re 
ported  by  the  Springfield  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

A  great  sensation  was  created  by  a  speech  by  Mr.  Funk,  one  of  the  richest 
farmers  in  the  State,  a  man  who  pays  over  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
taxes  towards  the  support  of  the  Government.  The  lobby  and  gallery  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  Mr.  Funk  rose  to  object  to  trifling  resolutions,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Democrats  to  kill  time  and  stave  off  a  vote  upon  the 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  State  Government.     He  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  sit  in  my  seat  no  longer  and  see  such  by-play  going  on. 
These  men  are  trifling  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They  should  have 
asses'  ears  to  set  off  their  heads,  or  they  are  traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart. 

I  say  that  there  are  traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart  in  this  Senate.  Their 
actions  prove  it.  Their  speeches  prove  it.  Their  gibes  and  laughter  and  cheers 
here  nightly,  when  their  speakers  get  up  to  denounce  the  war  and  the  administra- 
tion, prove  it. 

^I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these  traitors  what  I  think  of  them.  And 
while  so  telling  them,  I  am  responsible,  myself,  for  what  I  say.  I  stand  upon  my 
own  bottom.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this  floor  in  any  manner,  from  a 
pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  upon  this  charge  against  these  traitors. 
[Tremendous  applause  from  the  galleries.] 

I  am  an  old  man  of  sixty-five  ;  I  came  to  Illinois  a  poor  boy  ;  I  have  made  a 
little  something  for  myself  and  family.  I  pay  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
taxes.  I  am  willing  to  pay  six  thousand,  aye,  twelve  thousand,  [great  cheering, 
the  old  gentleman  striking  the  desk  with  a  blow  that  would  knock  down  a  bul- 
lock, and  causing  the  inkstand  to  fly  in  the  air,]  aye,  I  am  willing  to  pay  my 
whole  fortune,  and  then  give  my  life,  to  save  my  country  from  these  traitors  that 
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ire  seeking  to  destroy  it.  [Tremendous  applause,  which  the  Speaker  could  not 
3ontrol.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  please  excuse  me ;  I  could  not  sit  longer  in  my  seat  and 
3almly  listen  to  these  traitors.  My  heart,  that  feels  for  my  poor  country,  would 
aot  let  me.  My  heart,  that  cries  out  for  the  lives  of  our  brave  volunteers  in  the 
3eld,  that  these  traitors  at  home  are  destroying  by  thousands,  would  noir  let  me. 
My  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  widows  and  orphans  at  home,  would  not  let  me. 
JiTes,  these  traitors  and  villains  in  this  Senate  [striking  his  clenched  fist  on  the  desk 
vith  a  blow  that  made  the  Senate  ring  again]  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys  now 
ighting  in  the  field.  I  dare  to  say  this  to  these  traitors  right  here,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  what  I  say  to  any  one  or  all  of  them.  [Cheers.]  Let  them  come 
Dn  now,  right  here.  I  am  sixty-five  years  old,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
risk  my  life  right  here,  on  this  floor,  for  my  country.  [Mr.  Funk's  seat  is  near  the 
lobby  railing,  and  a  crowd  collected  around  him,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
protecting  him  from  violence,  if  necessary.  The  last  announcement  was  received 
ivith  great  cheering,  and  I  saw  many  an  eye  flash  and  many  a  countenance  grow 
radiant  with  the  light  of  defiance.] 

These  men  sneered  at  Colonel  Mack  a  few  days  since."^  He  is  a  small  man, 
but  I  am  a  large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  of  them  in  place  of  Colonel 
Mack.  I  am  large  enough  for  them,  and  I  hold  myself  ready  for  them  now  and 
at  any  time.     [Cheers  from  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor  should  be  provided  with  hempen 
collars.  They  deserve  them.  They  deserve  hanging,  I  say,  [raising  his  voice, 
and  violently  striking  the  desk ;]  the  country  would  be  the  better  of  swinging 
fchem  up.  I  go  for  hanging  them,  and  I  dare  to  tell  them  so,  right  here  to  their 
traitorous  faces.  Traitors  should  be  hung.  It  would  be  the  salvation  of  the 
country  to  hang  them.  For  that  reason  I  must  rejoice  at  it.  [Tremendous 
cheering.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  Senate  who  are  not  traitoi's, 
but  true  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said.  I  only  intend  it  and  mean  it  for  seces- 
sionists at  heart.  They  are  here  in  this  Senate.  I  see  them  gibe,  and  smirk,  and 
grin  at  the  true  Union  men.  Must  I  defy  them  ?  I  stand  here  ready  for  them, 
and  dare  them  to  come  on.  [Great  cheering.]  What  man,  with  the  heart  of  a 
patriot,  could  stand  this  treason  any  longer?  I  have  stood  it  long  enough.  I  will 
stand  it  no  more.  [Cheers.]  I  denounce  these  men  and  their  aiders  and  abettore 
as  rank  traitors  and  secessionists.  Hell  itself  could  not  spew  out  a  more  traitorous 
crew  than  some  of  the  men  that  disgrace  this  Legislature,  this  State,  and  this  coun- 
try. For  myself,  I  protest  against  and  denounce  their  treasonable  acts.  I  have 
voted  against  their  measures ;  I  will  do  so  to  the  end.  I  will  denounce  them  as 
long  as  God  gives  me  breath  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  traitors  themselves,  here 
or  any  where,  and  fight  them  to  the  death.     [Prolonged  cheers  and  shouts.] 

I  said  I  paid  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  taxes.  I  do  not  say  it  to  brag  of  it. 
It  is  my  duty,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  privilege,  to  do  it.  But  some  of  these  traitors 
here,  who  are  working  night  and  day  to  put  their  miserable  little  bills  and  claims 
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through  the  Legislature,  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  are  talkin 
about  high  taxes.  They  are  hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors.  I  heard  some  of  thei 
talking  about  high  taxes  in  this  way,  who  do  not  pay  five  dollars  to  the  support  • 
the  Government.    I  denounce  them  as  hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors.     [Cheers.] 

The  reason  they  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  high  taxes  is,  that  they  do  not  want 
vote  money  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.   They  want  to  embarrass  the  Governmei 
and  stop  the  war.     They  want  to  aid  the  secessionists  to  conquer  our  boys  in  tl 
field.    They  care  about  high  taxes !    They  are  picayune  men,  any  how,  and  ps 
no  taxes  at  all,  and  never  did,  and  never  hope  or  expect  to.     This  is  an  excuse 
traitors.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me.  I  feel  for  my  country,  in  this  her  hour  of  dang€ 
from  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  the  ends  of  my  hair.  That  is  the  reason  I  speak  as 
do.  I  can  not  help  it.  lam  bound  to  tell  these  men  to  their  teeth  what  they  ai 
and  what  the  people,  the  true  loyal  people,  think  of  them.  [Tremendous  cheerin 
The  Speaker  rapped  upon  his  desk,  apparently  to  stop  it,  but  really  to  add  to  i 
volume,  for  I  could  see  by  his  fiushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye  that  his  heart  w 
with  the  brave  and  loyal  old  gentleman.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  my  say.  I  am  no  speaker.  This  is  the  only  speet 
I  have  made,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  speech,  I  cou 
not  sit  still  any  longer  and  see  these  scoundrels  and  traitors  work  out  their  belli 
schemes  to  destroy  the  Union.  They  have  my  sentiments ;  let  them,  one  and  a 
make  the  most  of  them.  I  am  ready  to  back  up  all  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  to  me 
these  traitors  in  any  manner  they  may  choose,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth 
a  cannon.  [Tremendous  applause,  during  which  the  old  gentleman  sat  down,  aft 
he  had  given  the  desk  a  parting  whack,  which  sounded  loud  above  the  din 
cheers  and  clapping  of  hands.] 

I  never  before  witnessed  so  much  excitement'in  an  assembly,  Mr.  Funk  spo 
with  a  force  of  natural  eloquence,  with  a  conviction  and  truthfulness,  with  a  fer^* 
and  pathos  which  wrought  up  the  galleries,  and  even  members  on  the  floor,  to  t 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  His  voice  was  heard  in  the  stores  that  surround  t 
square,  and  the  people  came  flocking  in  from  all  quarters.  In  five  minutes 
had  an  audience  that  packed  the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity.  After  he  had  cc 
eluded,  the  Kepublican  members  and  spectators  rushed  up  and  took  him  by  t 
hand  to  congratulate  him.  The  Democrats  said  nothing,  but  evidently  felt  t 
castigation  they  were  receiving  most  keenly,  as  might  be  seen  from  their  blanch 
cheeks  and  restless  and  uneasy  glances. 
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In  a  placid  bay,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States,  stands  a  noble  fortress,  erec- 
ted by  the  American  Government,  for  the  protec- 
tion ot  a  Southern  commercial  capital  and  the 
interior  region  connected  with  it.  Through  many 
years  and  at  vast  expense,  New  England  granite 
was  quarried,  and  by  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
transported  ocean- wise,  to  drop  into  that  bay  the 
foundations  for  that  fortress,  and  upon  them  to 
build  its  massive  walls.  It  was  completed ;  and 
behind  its  frowning  battlements  that  commercial 
capital  reposed  in  security,  odorous  of  southern 
flowers  and  warm  with  the  rays  of  a  southern  sun. 

That  fortress  was  SuMTBB—that  capital, 
Charleston  •  one  named  for  a  patriot  of  '76,  the 
other  for  a  British  King ;  each  appropriately 
named.  The  plain  and  solid  granite  fabric  looked 
the  republican  hero— the  ornate  and  aristocratic 
city  typified  the  king.  Both  were  destined  to 
historic  immortality. 

In  the  fortress  was  a  little  band  of  seventy 
men,  with  less  than  three  days'  food  in  store, 
and  above  them  waved  the  American  flag;  en 
the  neighboring  shores,  behind  ominous  bat- 
teries, under  a  banner  till  then  unknown,  were 
a  hundred  times  their  number,  in  warlike  array. 
It  was  night.  The  silent  stars  looked  down 
upon  the  bay,  the  city,  the  batteries,  the  for- 
tress, the  seven  thousand  men,  and  the  seventy ; 
and  nothing  told  them  that  ere  they  shone  upon 
the  brow  of  another  night,  a  shock  would  thrill 
from  that  spot  along  the  world's  nerves,  which 
might  not  cease  to  vibrate  while  the  world  stands. 


The  surrender  of  that  fortress  was  demanded, 
—ruthlessly  and  unrighteously  demanded,--and 
righteously,  as  well  as  bravely,  refused ;  and  in 
the  dark  hour  preceding  dawn  the  seven  thou- 
sand warn  the  seventy,  that  in  one  hour  from 
that  time  they  wlU  open  Are  from  their  batteries 
upon  the  fortress,  behind  which  slumbered  the 
city  of  kingly  name.  It  was  an  hour  of  treason's 
demoniac  preparation  for  attack,  of  patriotism's 
oalm  and  steady  readiness  for  defense ;  an  hour 
of  years  to  the  angel  host  that  viewed  from 
their  starlit  heights  the  nearlng  triumph  of  trai 
tors  over  their  country;  an  hour  of  wild  exulta- 
tion among  the  internal  host,  over  the  coming 
revelry  of  war  and  death. 

The  hour  ended ;  and  as  the  awakening  day 
gave  light  to  the  seven  thousand,  those  batteries, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  thundered  forth, 
and  Peace  fled  affrighted  and  weeping  Irom  that 
placid  bay  and  from  America  I  For  four  and 
forty  h^urs  there  beat  upon  that  fortress  a  horri- 
ble tempest,  above  and  below,  outside  and  Inside, 
of  deadly  missiles,  bomb  and  shell,  cold  and  hot; 
but  the  seventy  stood  firm.  But  human  endur- 
ance, though  endowed  with  superhuman  cour- 
age, cannot  long  resist  a  nundred  times 
its  strength.  In  the  five  and  fortieth  hour, 
wasted  and  worn  by  brave  labor  and  exhausting 
vigils,  the  seventy— greater  in  defeat  than  all  the 
seven  thousand  in  triumph — capitulated  with 
honor,  and  bearing  Sumter's  untarnished  flag 
In  their  loving  arms,  marched  forth  from  that 
granite     fortress,      and     sailed     from     that 
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sotithern  bay,  to  receive  a  nation's  admiring 
thanks,  a.d  to  live  with  Leonidas  and  his  Spar- 
tan three  hundred,  in  historic  renown  forever. 

Such  w  is  the  scene  which,  this  day  a  twelve- 
month sin  ^e,  closed  the  first  assault  of  Ameri- 
cans upo5i  their  Country — the  first  humiliation 
of  Ameriv  a's  flag  by  her  own  children.  As  the 
tale  was  told  over  the  world,  nations  started  in 
astonishment  and  awe.  Tyrants  laughed,  for  it 
bespoke  the  downfall  of  republics;  the  votaries 
of  freedom  wept,  for  it  seemed  the  knell  of  lib- 
erty. The  people  who  loved  that  dishonored 
flag  sprang  to  their  feet  with  one  mighty  im- 
pulse, and  every  heart  swelled  with  the  stern 
resolve  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace,  and  punish 
the  traitOT'B  who  had  inflicted  it.  Twenty  mil- 
lions of  them  answered  those  thundering  batter- 
ies with  a  shout  that  shook  the  earth. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  unaccustomed  panoply  of  war,  and,  leaving 
kindred,  friends,  and  home,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  to  victory  or  death,  under  that  flag,  for 
that  flag  !  It  was  such  an  uprising  of  a  great 
people  as  no  nation,  barbarian  or  civilized,  pa- 
gan or  Christian,  had  ever  before  beheld.  It 
'was  far  beyond  and  above  anything  that  the 
traitors  had  dreamed  of.  It  was  a  noble  tribute 
to  a  flag  which  symbolized  only  justice,  honor, 
and  national  glory,  wherever  it  waved,  It  is 
right  that  we  remember  the  anniversary  of  that 
day,  and  while  we  recnll  its  humiliating  scenes, 
think  also  of  the  glorious  response  of  the  twenty 
millions.  It  tells  us  where  the  defenders  of 
American  liberty  may  be  found,  in  the  hour  ot 
need. 

The  unprovoked  attack  on  Sumter  was  not 
the  beginning;  it  was  only  a  necessary  se- 
quence of  preceding  events.  Sixteen  months  ago 
from  this  time  began  the  treasonable  work,  of 
which  that  was  but  the  outbreak :  a  period  of  lime 
which  i  cannot  look  back  upon,  without  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who,  from  having  gazed  all  his  life 
upon  bright  and  beautiful  scenes  of  i:>eace 
and  happiness,  has  been  suddenly  compelled 
to  turn  to  one  of  wrath  and  misery  and 
death,  and  witness  its  pageantry  of  woe 
pass  before  him  for  long  and  weary  months, 
sickening  his  days  and  haunting  his  nights,  until 
his  heart  almost  bursts  with  grief  over  the  ruin, 
before  his  eyes,  of  what  he  held  most  dear.  The 
20th  day  of  December,  1860,  dawned  upon  a  hap- 
py and  united  nation ;  its  sun  went  down  upon  a 
people  with  treason-fires  lighted  in  their  midst. 
From  that  day— when  South  Carolina  struck  her 
ferocious  blow  at  the  Constitution,  and  mocked 
and  spit  upon  the  flag  of  the  Union— to  this, 
the  great  American  nation  has  struggled  for  its 
life.  We  proudly  thought  the  nation  immortal ; 
but  we  find  that  its  existence,  like  our  own, 
must  be  defended  against  the  assassin's  stab. 
We  trusted,  and,  as  we  now  know,  blindly  trusted 
to  America's  sons  for  America's  protection  ;  but 
they  became  her  bitterest  assailants,  and  would 
be  her  murderers.  We  believed  her  Constitution 
safe  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  ;  but  we  have 
lived  to  see  that  a  part  ot  that  people  had  been 
educated  to  destroy,  at  the  bidding  of  unprinci- 
pled and  remorseless  leaders^  that  which  dis- 
tinguished this  above  all  preceding  nations — 
its  written  charter  of  government.  We  had 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  people:  we  find  it,  in  a 
wide  section,  perverted  and  gone.  We  confided 
in  a  universal  patriotism:  we  discover  that  in 
that  section  patriotism  means  cotton  !  We  re- 
posed in  the  strength  of  a  true  and  pervading 
allegiance :  we  are  taught  that  there  allegiance  is 
parammint  adhesion  to  slavery  !  We  looked  for 
love,  and  were  met  with  hate;  for  truth,  and 
were  confronted  with  brazen  falsehood;  for  fair 


dealing,  and  were  ensnared  by  treachery;  for 
forbearance,  and  were  assailed  with  threats,  and 
taunts,  and  domineerins:  exactions;  for  open- 
handed  and  high-toned  chivalry,  and  were  op- 
posed with  chicanery  and  fraud,  too  subtle  to  be 
understood  by  honest  men — too  audacious  and 
unscrupulous  to  be  by  upright  people  believed 
possible.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  experience 
through  which  loyal  citizens  have,  since  that 
fatal  twentieth  of  December,  1860,  been  called 
to  pass.  In  the  history  of  civilized  nations 
it  hag  no  modern  parallel.  It  comprehends 
every  ingredient  which  could  give  bit- 
terness to  the  cup,  every  shadow  that  could 
fix  intense  gloom  upon  the  retrospect,  every  el- 
ement which  could  becloud  the  future  with  dis- 
couragement and  dismay. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  gloomy  aspects  of  these 
evil  times  ?  Through  a  year  ot  civil  war  we  have 
beheld  its  t^Tible  devastations,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  dread 
realities  of  which  we  have,  during  that  time, 
been  daily  witnesses.  Every  succeeding  day  but 
widens  the  circle  of  destruction  and  mourning, 
and  enlarges  the  dark  record  left  by  the  crime 
of  that  day.  And  long,  it  may  be,  that  record 
is  to  continue  to  be  written ;  until  those 
that  read  it  might  pray  for  the  appalling  scroll  to 
be  shut  out  forever  from  their  view,  in  the  night 
ot  a  welcome  death.  But,  heart-sickening  as  it 
is,  we  must  still  look  up^on  the  deadly  strife;  and 
our  children  and  the  world  must  behold  it,  too  ; 
and  with  us,  and  with  them,  and  with  all  in  the 
wide  earth,  the  question  starts  up  unbidden,  will 
not  be  kept  down,  will  be  heard  along  the  line  of 
coming  ages  —  Wh&iice  the  orif/hij  what  the  life 
of  this  dire  outbreak  of  popular  fury  ^  this  mta^iic 
07islaught  upon  the  best  of  hnman  govermne'ni&'i 
This  inquiry  can  never  be  out  of  time,  or  out  ot 
place.  We  cannot  know  how  to  estimate  or  deal 
with  a  present  calamity,  if  we  know  not  its  caufie 
and  nature ;  nor  will  our  posterity  be  wiser  in 
some  evil  day  which,  perchance,  may  come  to 
them,  if  they  comprehend  not  what  brought 
these  days  upon  us.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor, 
with  somewhat  of  fullness,  to  answer  this  ever- 
recurring  question. 

If  ever  a  people  were  averse  to  believe  that 
treason  was  rife  among  them,  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can people,  prior  to  South  Carolina's  desperate 
plunge  into  the  fiery  gulf  of  secession.  Again 
and  again,  in  the  heated  conflicts  of  parties, 
through  a  long  series  of  years.  Southern  threats 
of  disunion  had  broken  harshly  upon  the  public 
ear ;  but  the  North,  even  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  hope,  refused  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
their  attempted  execution.  But,  in  the  light  of 
the  past  year's  events,  no  thinking  man  can  fail 
now  to  see  that,  sooner  or  later,  such  an  attempt 
was  inevitable;  for  reasons  which  I  will  proceed 
to  state. 

You  know,  and  all  candid  observers  know, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  present  two 
distinct,  and,  in  some  respects,  uncongenial 
developments.  Without  attempting  to  trace 
these  in  all  their  courses,  it  is  enough  for  this 
occasion  to  refer  to  their  bearings  upon  our 
political  organization  as  a  nation,  under  a  com- 
mon government.  Of  the  two  developments 
one  is  in  its  nature  and  principles  essentially 
democratic ;  (not  using  the  word  in  a  party 
sense) ;  the  other,  in  those  points,  essentially 
aristocratic;  the  former  belonging  to  the 
Northern  States,  the  latter  to  the  Southern. 
Each  obeyed  the  law  of  its  own  condition.  The 
absence  of  slavery  and  the  universality  of  free 
labor  in  the  North  stimulated  a  democratic  out- 
growth; while  the  opposite  order  in  the  South 
fostered  a  social  aristocracv.  which,  bv  a  reaisl- 


less  tendency,  became  also  politicaL  The  whole 
hietory  of  the  conntry  since  it  achieved  Inde- 
pendence has  proved  this.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  intelligent  Southerners  deny— but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  seem  rather  to  boast — ^that 
the  legitimate  and  certain  effect  of  slavery  is  to 
create  an  essential  aristocracy.  He  that  was 
born  to  authority,  and  has  been  accustomed  to 
implicit  obedience  from  large  numbers  of  de- 
pendents, may  ever  be  expected  to  become,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  tenacious  of  power,  am- 
bitious for  its  increase  in  his  hands,  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  imperious  in  subjecting  others 
to  his  will. 

These  two  elements,  opposite  in  their  organic 
principles  and  their  tendencies,  might  havtt  co- 
existed in  the  same  nation  without  dangerous 
conflict,  but  for  the  important  fact  that  the  dem 
ocratic  section  steadily  and  rapidly  gained  in 
numbers  upon  the  other,  until  the  slaveholding 
interest,  even  when  combined  as  a  unit,  was  a 
minority,  and  apparently,  indeed  certainly,  des- 
tined to  remain  so.  Had  Mr.  Calhoun's  idea  ol 
a  minority  veto  upon  the  will  of  the  majority 
been  engrafted  upon  our  national  Constitution, 
the  South  would  never  have  dreamed  of  seces 
sion,  for  it  would  forever  have  governed  the  na- 
tiun.  But  as  the  Constitution  is  that  of  a  repub- 
lic, based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  majority  shall  govern,  the  aristocracy  revolt- 
ed at  the  approaching  application  of  that  princi- 
jjle  to  themselves  ;  and,  rather  than  tolerate  a  ma- 
jority not  controlled  by  them,  whether  its  rule 
were  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  resolved  to 
c.ist  off  the  Constitution  of  their  own  adoi)tion, 
and,  by  revolutionary  violence,  erect  a  separate 
government  for  themselves,  which  should  be,  as 
they  term  it,  homogeneous ;  that  is,  should  rep 
resent  slaveholding  communities  only,  and  re- 
flect their  aristocratic  features  and  sentiments. 

Now,  my  friends,  uninfluenced,  it  I  know  my- 
selt,  by  passion  or  prejudice,  I  hold  this  to  be  a 
candid  and  true  statement  of  the  case.  It 
is  presented  because  we  can  get  no  intel- 
ligent view  of  the  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
without  considering  those  facts.  My  prop- 
osition is,  that  the  present  conflict  was, 
sooner  or  later,  certain  to  come.  Not  be- 
cause the  Northern  ma^jority  would  attempt  to 
subvert  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
but  because  the  aristocractic  minority  would, 
with  absolute  certainty,  separate  itself,  by  vio- 
lence, if  necessary,  from  the  democratic  majori- 
ty, the  very  hour  it  could  no  longer  subject 
that  majority  to  its  will.  It  is  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  this  inevitable  oi)eration  of  an  invariable 
law  of  humanity.  No  aristocracy  ever  yet 
failed  to  grasp  at  power,  or  ever  surrendered 
it  without  a  struggle,  and  none  ever  will.  If 
necessary,  it  will  fight  to  retain  it.  For  many 
years  we  refused  to  believe  that  the  Southern 
aristocracy  would  seek  that  terrible  resort,  be- 
cause it  seemed  out  of  the  range  of  any  imagina- 
ble possibility  that  the  descendants  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary sires  could  ever  strike  at  the  life  of 
their  glorious  Country.  How  bitterly  we  were 
mistaken,  let  the  past  year's  history  tell ! 
We  forgot  that  an  aristocracy  ruled  the  South, 
and  that  aristocracies  stop  not  at  blood  to  hold 
and  perpetuate  their  predominance.  We  forgot 
that  the  lust  of  power  regards  not  the  ties 
that  keep  just  men  to  the  path  of  right.  And 
while  the  loyal  portion  of  the  nation  hesitated, 
doubted,  wondered,  and  desired  conciliation, 
the  Southern  aristocrats  struek  the  blow  which 
precipitated  this  war.  They  aimed  it  deliberately, 
with  many  years*  premeditation,  and  with  a 
relentless  purpose  to  destroy.  At  their  door 
lies  the  awful  account  of  the  most  causeless 


and  most  indefensible  of  all  rebellions.  Not 
one  of  all  the  thousands  of  valuable  lives  sacri- 
ficed in  this  mortal  struggle,  but  is  chargeable 
to  them.  Not  a  groan  or  a  sigh  escapes  suffer- 
ing hearts,  but  rises  to  Heaven  in  accusing 
thunder-tones  against  that  aristocratic  minority, 
which  threw  "  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death  " 
into  the  midst  of  a  happy  people,  without  a 
shadow  of  justification,  without  even  a  provo- 
cation. 

My  friends,  it  is  vain  to  say,  as  many  do,  that 
th  e  anti-slavery  agitation  which  has  existed  in 
the  Northern  »tates  for  many  years,  was  tlie 
cause  of  Southern  rebellion.  I  admit  the  exist- 
ence and  pernicious  character  of  that  agitation, 
and  have  always  condemned  it.  From  its  first 
manifestation  to  the  present  time,  I  have  uni- 
formly opposed  it.  But  I  do  not  intend,  if  1  can 
])revent  it,  that  treason  shall  hide  its  hideous 
lineaments  behind  Abolitionism.  The  latter  is 
bad  enongh ;  but  the  former  is  ten  thousand 
times  worse.  The  latter  would  destroy  slavery 
if  it  could,  but  is  without  the  least  power  to  do 
it :  the  former  would  disrupt  the  Union,  over- 
throw the  Constitution,  and'si)lit  the  naMon  into 
hostile  fragments ;  and  its  power  has  snown  it- 
self Buch  as  to  require  half  the  military  force  of 
the  loyal  States  to  crush  it.  If  Abolitionism  is 
to  be  charged  with  causing  this  rebellion,  it 
should  have  preceded  Southern  disunionism. 
But  the  whole  world  knows  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son beat  down  nullification  and  secession,  in 
1833,  when  there  was  not  a  known — certainly  not 
a  meddlesome—abolitionist  in  all  the  free  States, 
nor  had  there  been  heard  a  whisper  of  anti- 
slavery  agitation  there.  Treason,  then,  was  in 
the  South  before  Abolitionism  was  in  the  North. 
And  if  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  proves 
anything,  it  is  that  though  the  secession  mon- 
ster recoiled  before  the  "old  hero's"  blows,  it 
was  only  to  crouch  in  its  lair^  and  watch^  and  ,wait. 
The  spirit  of  disunion  which,  in  T832,  made  the 
tariff"  the  pretext  for  nullification,  and  threatened 
secession  if  the  government  attempted  to  exe- 
cute in  South  Carolina  the  law  of  Congress  which 
the  Convention  of  that  State  had  declared  null 
and  void  within  her  borders,  never  slept  for  a 
single  moment.  It  lived  and  grew  in  Southern 
hearts,  extended  its  control  over  Southern  minds, 
was  a  j)erpetual  spring  of  Southern  policy,  and 
long  held  up  a  Southern  Confederacy  as  the  reali- 
zation of  a  Southern  millenium.  When  the  tariff 
question  failed  to  afford  it  a  foothold,  it  fulfilled 
Jackson's  prophecy  that  its  next  attempt  would 
be  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Unhappily,  the  Northern  agitation  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  began  in  1834,— -though  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  of  feeble  proportions,  and  for  many 
years  hardly  respectable  in  the  number  of  its 
adherents,— furnished  that  pretext  only  too 
soon.  Southern  traitors  saw  in  it  their  best 
hope,  and  the  disunion  spirit  acquired  new  life. 
It  presented  a  rallying  point,  around  which  they 
hoped  and  labored  to  gather  to  disunion  the  whole 
body  of  the  slave  States.  But  it  was  the  point 
ot  revival,  not  of  origin.  /  believe  there  has  not 
been  a  moment  of  timejor  fifty  years, w^.e»  dis- 
union  was  not^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  the  ruling 
thought  of  leading  Southern  politicians.  If  this 
be  true,  it  stamps  with  the  basest  hy- 
pocrisy all  the  Southern  clamor  about  vi- 
olated rights,  and  brands  Southfirn  leaders  as 
the  worst  of  traitors.  That  it  is  true,  I  will  en- 
deavor briefly  to  show. 

No  man  will  deny  that  the  attempt  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1832,  to  exercise  the  assumed  State 
right  to  nullify  within  her  borders  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, was,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  disunion. 
I  assume,  and  the  pr^^gigtj^^^ji^umptioii 


will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  it  was  impossible 
tor  the  people  of  any  State,  to  have  been  sudden- 
ly brought  to  participate  in,  or  consent  to,  dis- 
union. The  enormity  of  the  act,  viewed  in  any 
light,  was  too  great,  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences too  portentous,  for  it  to  have  found 
easy  favor  with  any  portion  of  the  people.  It 
was  necessary  to  educate  them  to  it.  Hence, 
were  we  without  any  direct  evidence  whatever, 
we  could  not  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  disunion 
existed  in  South  Carolina,  some  time  before  its 
abortive  effort  in  1832.  How  long  before,  we 
cannot  know  conjectuially ;  but,  certainly,  some 
years.  But  among  the  materials  for  history 
which  this  rebellion  has  brought  to  light,  is  that 
which,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  fixes 
a  time  long  before  1832,  when  the  thought  of 
disunion  was  revolving  in  burning  courses 
through  the  brain  that  afterwards  exerted  a 
more  controlling  influence  over  the  South, 
than  that  of  any  other  m£in.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  refer  to  John  C,  Calhoun,  He, 
at  least,  if  no  other,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1812,  entertained  and  uttered  the  thought  of  dis- 
union. Whether  it  originated  with  him,  cannot 
be  told.  It  is  enough  that  he  gave  expression 
to  it  early  in  his  public  life,  and  that  the  idea  has 
never  died  since;  but  has  been  cherished  In  his 
State,  until  it  culminated  in  the  incomparable 
crime  of  the  twentieth  of  December,  1860.  The 
evidence  of  his  having  at  so  early  a  day— and,  be 
it  remarked,  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain—yielded his  great  mind  to  the  lure  of  trea- 
son, is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  venerable 
Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  dated  May  4,  1861,  and  published 
extensively  at  the  time.  In  that  letter  Commo 
dore  Stewart  gives  his  reminiscences  of  a  con- 
versation which  took  place  in  December,  1812, 
between  him  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  a  Repre- 
sentative in  CoDgress.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  read  the  whole  letter,  but  there  is  not  time 
for  that.  I  must  content  myself  with  that  part 
ot  it  which  relates  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  the  conversation,  Commodore  Stewart 
said: 

"  You  in  the  South  and  South-west  are  decidedly  the 
arlBtocratic  portion  of  this  Union ;  you  are  so  in  hold- 
ing persons  in  perpetuity  in  slavery;  you  are  so  in 
every-  domestic  quality ;  so  in  every  habit  in  your 
lives,  living  and  actions  ;  so  inhabits,  customs,  inter- 
course and  manners;  you  neither  work  with  your 
hands,  heads,  nor  any  machinery,  but  live  and  have 
your  living,  not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  your 
Creator,  hut  by  the  sweat  of  slavery ;  ana  yet  you  as- 
sume all  the  attiibutes,  professions  and  advantages 
of  democracy." 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied : 

"  I  see  that  you  speak  from  the  head  of  a  young 
statesman,  and  from  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  but  you 
lose  sight  of  the  politician  and  the  sectional  policy  of 
the  people.  I  admit  your  conclusions  in  respect  to 
us  Southrons.  That  we  are  essentially  aristocratic  I 
cannot  deny,  hut  we  can  and  do  yield  much  to  democ- 
racy. This  is  our  sectional  policy ;  we  are  from  ne- 
cessity thrown  upon  and  solemnly  wedded  to  that 
party  (however  it  may  occasionally  clash  with  our 
feelings),  for  the  conservation  of  our  interests.  It  is 
through  our  affiliation  with  that  party,  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  that  we  hold  power ;  hut  when  we 
cease  thus  to  control  this  nation,  through  a  disjointed 
democracy,  or  any  material  obstacle  in  that  party 
which  shall  tend  to  throw  us(mtof  that  rulQ  and  con- 
trol, we  shall  then  resort  to  the  dissolution  op  the 
Union.  The  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  under 
the  circumstances,  were  sufficient  for  our  fathers  • 
but,  under  the  altered  condition  of  our  country  from 
that  period,  leave  to  the  South  no  resource  but  disso- 
lution ;  for  no  amendments  to  the  Constiiutioncon  d 
be  reached  through  a  convention  of  the  people  under 
the  three-fourths  rule." 


It  is  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  let- 
ter, as  well  as  by  reasonin^c  .from  the  necessity 
ot  educating  the  people  of  South  Carolina  up  to 
disunion,  prior  to  1832,  that  I  base  my  convic- 
tion that  that  fatal  idea  has  influenced  the  South- 
ern mind,  more  or  less,  for  a  full  half-century 
past.  Whether  so  or  not,  however,  the  other 
position  remains — concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt— that  disunioMsm  preced- 
ed Abolitionism  several  years  ;  and  therefore  the 
latter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  whose 
flames  encircle  us  now,  bursting  out  from  iires 
kindled  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  have 
never  once  gone  out  in  all  that  time- 
Let  us  now  glance  ^it  a  few  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  from  the  days  of  nulli- 
fication to  the  present  time.  Through  that  en- 
tile period  disunionism  has  had  but  one  home  in 
this  land,  and  that  was  in  the  Bouth.  It  there 
were  any  in  the  North  who  entertained  the 
wretched  thought,  they  were  so  lew  and  so 
feeble  in  influence,  ats  to  oeca&ion  not  a  moment's 
uneasiness  to  any  but  themselves.  The  South, 
and  pre-eminently  South  Carolina,  has  all  the 
honor  of  the  monster's  paternity ;  andjthe  chord 
which,  from  the  first,  was  tou^.hed,  was  that 
which  would  easily  vibrate  through  Southern 
Yitoxt^— the  apprehended  loss  of  Southern  control  in 
the  national  Government.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  i^rominent  thought  in  the  speech  with 
which  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1833,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  suc- 
ceeding movement  toward  disunion,  was  the  very 
same  used  by  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  in 
December,  1860,  to  seduce  the  other  slave  States 
into  secession.  Buth  exhibited  a  lively  dread  of  the 
South^sbeing  in  a  minority.  It  wasthe'old  spectacie 
of  an  aristocracy  clinging  to  power;  the  convul- 
sive struggle  of  hands  accustomed  to  the  sceptre, 
to  keep  ft.  In  that  speech  the  great  Southerner 
elaborated  his  theory  of  a  minority  veto  upon 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  illustrated  it  from 
Roman  and  Jewish  history.  From  it  I  picsent 
a  few  sentences,  which  you  will  agree  with  me 
were  a  fit  prelude  to  that  deep-laid  plot,  which, 
long  after  his  voice  ceased  to  be  heard  on 
earth,  bore  the  burning  fruits  of  treason.  He 
said: 

"But  to  return  to  the  general  government :  we  have 
nowsuflicient  experience  to  ascertain  that  the  ten- 
dency to  conflict  in  this  action  is  between  Southern 
and  other  sections.  The  latter  havins;  a  decided  ma- 
jority, must  habitually  be  popsessed  of  the  powers  of 
the  government,  both  in  this  and  the  other  House; 
and  being  governed  by  that  instinctive  love  of  power 
so  natural  to  the  human  breast,  they  must  oecome  the 
advocates  of  the  power  of  government,  and  in  the 
game  degree  c  pposed  to  the  limitations;  while  the 
other  and  weaker  section  is  necessarily  thrown  on 
the  side  of  the  limitations.  In  one  word,  the  one  eec 
tion  is  the  natural  guardian  ot  the  delegated  powers, 
and  the  other  of  the  reserved;  and  the  siruggle  on 
the  side  of  the  former  will  be  to  enlarge  the  powers, 
while  that  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restrain 
them  within  the  constitutional  limits.  The  contest 
will,  in  fact,  be  a  contest  between  power  and  liberty, 
and  such  he  considered  the  present;  a  contest  m 
which  the  weaker  section,  with  its  peculiar  labor, 
productions,  and  situation,  has  at  stake  all  that  can  be 
dear  to  freemen.  Should  they  be  able  to  maintain  in 
their  fall  vigor  their  reserved  rights,  liberty  and  pros- 
perity Vf  ill  be  their  i)ortion;  hut  if  they  yield,  and 
permit  the  stronger  interest  to  consolidate  within 
itself  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  then  loill  its 
fate  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  aborigines 
wlwm  they  have  expelled,  or  of  their  slaves.  *  *  * 
Every  Southern  man,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section 
and  faithful  to  the  duties  which  Providence  has  allot  - 
ed  him,  will  be  forever  excluded  from  the  honors  and 
emolumente  of  this  government,  which  will  be  reserved 
for  those  only  who  have  qualifled  themselves,  by 
political  prostitution  for  adg^^^iyito  theJMagdalen 
Aeylums." 


Bitter,  severe  words !  with  a  depth  of  meaning 
not  then  fathomed,  even  by  the  great  sta  tesmen 
around  him  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  light  of  this 
day  appallingly  clear.  They  were  spoken  just 
as  nullification  was  quailing  before  JACKSOi^i's 
tremendous  charge,  in  his  well-remembered 
Proclamation,  of  December,  1832,  and  before  the 
slightest  ripple  of  an ti -slavery ism  had  disturbed 
the  surface  of  the  nation.  They  were  spoken  by 
the  universally-acknowledged  champion  of  the 
South,  and  were  meant  to  influence  and  shape 
Southern  action;  for  the  speech  was  such  as  no 
saDC  man  would  have  delivered,  with  expectation 
of  its  acceptance  in  the  North  or  the  West.  In- 
deed, the  evident  design  was  to  array  the  senti  ■ 
merit  of  the  "weaker  section,"  the  South,  against 
the  stronger  sections,  the  North  and  West.  And 
wbat  was  referred  to,  to  produce  the  desired 
effect?  "  The  PECULIAR  LABOR,  productions 
AND  situation"  OP  THE  SouTH.  That  topic  was 
adroitly  sprung  upon  the  Southern  mind,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  then  defunct  tarifi'  issue; 
sprung  before  the  South  knew  experimentally 
what  anti-slavery  ism  was;  sprung  in  connection 
with  a  quasi  demand  for  a  minority  control  of 
the  government;  and,  beyond  all  question,  in- 
tended as  the  rallying  cry  of  the  South,  from 
that  time  forth,  until,  in  Mr.  Yancey's  words, 
^^at  the  proper  moment^  by  mie  organized  co7icerted 
action,  they  could  precipitate  the  cotton  States  into  a 
revolution  P^ 

Now,  my  friends,  if  that  was  not  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I 
confess  that  I  am  net  well  informed.  Of  course 
1  do  not  forget  the  trouble  connected  with  the 
admission  of  our  own  State  into  the  Union;  but 
that  had  passed  away  a  dozen  years  before,  leav- 
ing no  dregs  behind.  I  refer  to  that  excitement 
which  has  distempered  nearly  the  last  thirty 
years  of  our  history;  and  I  say  thiit  the  first  dis- 
turbing movement  in  reference  to  slavery  was 
by  Southern  men,  for  the  purpose — mode  abun- 
dantly obvious  by  subsequent  events— of  consol- 
idating the  slave  States  into  a  disunion  phalanx, 
to  be  ready  at  the  beck  of  their  leaders,  when 
^Hhe proper  moment^ ^  should  arrive,  to  precipitate 
revolution,  and  bring  into  existence  a  Southern 
Confederacy.  Let  us  look  at  those  subsequent 
events. 

The  first  opportunity,  after  1833,  for  an  active 
manifestation  of  Southern  disunionism,  was  in 
1844,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  annex- 
ing Texas.  You  wHl  remember  that  the  South, 
with  great  unanimity,  urged  the  annexation, 
while  the  North,  to  a  large  extent,  was  opposed  to 
it.  Itwas  no  secret  that  the  course  of  the  South 
was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slave 
territory  and  increase  the  number  ot  slave  States. 
The  disunion  tiger,  that  had  apparently  slept, 
roused  himself,  unfleshed  his  claws,  and  growled 
the  old  growl  of  nullification  days.  At  Ashley, 
in  South  Carolina,  a  great  meeting  was  held,  in 
May,  1844,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted, 
proposing  a  coiivention,  *Uo  deliberate  and 
decide  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  slave 
States  on  the  question  of  annexation ;  and  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a  convention  of  the  slave 
States,  with  instructions  to  carry  into  effect  the  be- 
hests OF  THE  PEOPLE."  What  thosc  behests 
would  be,  was  distinctly  indicated  in  the  two 
following  resolutions,  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
series : 

3  "  That  a  convention  of  the  elave  States,  by  dele- 
gations from  each,  should  be  called,  to  meet  at  some 
central  position,  to  take  into  c©Bsideration  the  ques- 
tion of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the  Union 
will  accept  it ;  or,  if  the  Onion  will  not  accept  it, 
then  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Southern  States. 

4.  "That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 


quested by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave  States, 
to  call  Congress  together  immediately ;  when  the  final 
issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly 
presented  to  the  free  States,  either  to  admit  Texas 
into  the  Union,  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.'' 

About  thes.ime  time  another  large  meetinar 
was  held  at  Beaufort,  in  the  same  State,  which 
declared — "  If  we  are  not  permitted  to  oring 
Texas  into  our  Union  peacefully  and  legitimate- 
ly, as  now  we  may,  then  we  solemnly  announce 
to  the  world  that  we  will  dissolve  this  Vnion  sooner 
than  abandon  Texas.^^ 

Another  meeting  in  the  Williamsburg  district, 
in  that  State,  declared — ''  We  hold  it  to  be  better 
and  more  to  the  interest  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western portion  of  the  Confederacy,  to  be  out  of 
the  Union  with  Texas,  than  in  it  without  her  J*' 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  out-spoken 
disunionism  of  South  Carolina  in  1844;  and  they 
were  responded  to,  in  like  g|Hrit,  in  other 
Southern  States.  These  fresh  manifestations  of 
the  old  spirit  fully  justified  the  denunciation 
they  received  at  the  time  from  Colonel  Benton, 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  following  words,  which  it 
had  been  well  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  heeded : 

"And  here,  Mr.  President,  I^must  speak  out.  The 
time  has  come  for  those  to  speak  out,  who  neither 
fear  nor  count  consequences  when  their  country  is  in 
danger.  Nullification  and  disunion  are  revived  un- 
der circumstances  which  menace  more  danger  than 
ever,  since  coupled  with  a  peculiar  question  which 
gives  to  the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of  the 
patriotic  millions.  I  have  often  intimated  it  before, 
but  now  proclaim  it.  Disunion  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  long-concealed  Texas  machination.  Intrigue  and 
speculation  co-operate ;  but  disunion  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  I  denounce  it  to  the  American  people.  Un- 
der the  pretext  of  getting  Texas  into  the  Union,  the 
scheme  is  to  get  the  South  out  of  it.'*'' 

The  next  occasion  when  disunionism  exhibit- 
ed itself,  was  in  the  memorable  conflict  of  1850, 
over  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  review  that  eventful 
struggle,  terminating  in  the  adoption  of  a  seiies 
of  compromise  measures,  which  lulled  the  storm 
for  a  season ;  but  time  does  not  permit.  It  must 
answer  for  the  present,  to  recall  to  your  recol- 
lection the  imminent  danger  which  apparently 
then  overhung  the  country.  The  South,  as  had 
been  its  custom,  menaced  disunion ;  the  North 
and  the  West  labored  to  avert  it.  The  greatest 
statesmen  ot  the  land  exerted  their  influence  to 
subdue  the  conflict.  Once  more  peace  was  seem- 
ingly restored ;  not  because  Southern  treason 
was  any  less  living  and  resolute  than  before,  taut 
because  "  the  proper  moment"  had  not  arrived. 
No  opportunity  had  yet  existed  for  stealing  the 
arms  of  the  nation,  without  which,  rebellion 
would  be  hopeless.  To  obtain  them,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  South  to  regain  the  control  of  the 
Government.  And  so  they  were  constrained  to 
bide  their  time. 

The  election  of  General  Pierce  to  the  Presi- 
dency, in  1852,  placed  the  W^ar  Department  un- 
der the  control  of  Jefi"erson  Davis  for  four 
years  ;  and  it  was  well-understood  that  if  Fre- 
mont had  been  elected  in  1856,  the  South  would 
then  have  revolted.  But  his  defeat  deprived 
them  of  the  r(?quisite  pretext ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Floyd  to  succeed  Davis  in  that  Depart- 
ment, under  a  President  who,  elected  by  the 
votes  of  an  almost  unanimous  South,  had  not 
the  disposition,  or  lacked  force  of  will,  to  con- 
trol his  traitorous  plans  and  movements,  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  too  advantageous  to  be  lost, 
of  completing  the  preparations  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  treason,  which  had  so  long  been  secretly 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  Union. 


At  last,  **  the  proper  moment  "  was  seen  by 
the  conspirators  to  be  at  hand.  Eight  years' 
control  of  the  army,  the  fortifications,  and  the 
arms  of  the  nation,  had  given  them  all  they  de- 
sired. The  South  was  armed,  not  only  with  the 
intent  of  treason,  but  with  the  weapons  te  give 
it  effect.  Only  one  thing  was  wanting,  and  that 
was  the  occasion.  That  came  with  the  recurrence 
of  the  Presidential  election,  in  1860.  The  election 
of  a  President  by  the  Republican  party  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  revolt.  It  was  indispensable  that 
that  result  should  be  secured  beyond  all  perad- 
venture.  Should  the  Democratic  party  continue 
united,  the  Republican  candidate  might  be  de- 
feated, and  then  the  conspiracy  would  fail,  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  pretext.  So,  early  in  1860, 
throughout  the  cotton  States,  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Charles- 
ton, in  May,  the  plans  were  laid,  which  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  that  party,  and  made  the 
election  of  the  Republican  candidate  a  foregone 
certainty.  He  was  elected;  and  what  followed 
we  know  but  too  well.  The  schemes  of  the 
traitors  were  at  last  near  their  fruition ;  the 
dark  day  for  America  had  come;  the  star  of 
her  hope  could  hardly  be  seen  in  the  blackness 
which  settled  down  upon  the  land ;  and  while 
the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  seemed  to  labor  un- 
der a  paralysis,  the  demons  of  treason,  loosed 
from  all  restraint,  burst  upon  the  South,  and, 
sweeping  away  constitutions  and  laws,  and  dash- 
ing down  honor,  justice,  humanity,  and  truth, 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  carnival  of  falsehood 
and  robbery,  treachery  and  destruction,  which, 
it  were  hardly  a  hyperbole  to  say,  the  devils 
gazed  at  from  their  infernal  abode  with  envy. 

I  trust,  my  friend^,  that  the  foregoing  review 
of  the  leading  points  in  the  rise  and  progressive 
movements  of  Southern  disunionism,  through, 
more  than  the  life  of  a  generation,  lo  their  issue 
in  secession  and  civil  war,  may  not  have  been 
without  interest  to  yoa.  My  object  in  it,  as  you 
will  have  perceived,  was  to  establish  by  incon- 
trovertible historical  proofs,  that  Southern  trea- 
son ajite-dates  all  the  grievances  urged  in  its  jitsti- 
fication^  and  has  only  waited  for  a  united  South 
to  execute  its  fell  purpose.  Let  him  who  will, 
deliberately  ignore  the  facts  I  have  presented; 
but  I  will  not  stultify  myself  by  shutting 
out  from  my  knowledge,  what  history  will  be 
faithless  if  it  do  not  record.  No  :  it  is  already 
burnt  into  American  annals  too  deeply  ever  to 
be  removed,  that  disunion  has  been  a  cardinal 
policy  in  the  South,  without  intermission,  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ;  fostered,  upheld, 
and  urged  on,  year  after  year,  with  almost  super- 
human constancy,  by  men  who  all  tne  time  were 
under  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  they 
were  laboring  to  overthrow,  and  were  bound  by 
the  holiest  obligations  to  defend  and  protect  the 
Country,  whose  ruin  was  the  first  and  greatest 
object  of  their  machinations ! 

But  still  the  great  question  remains —  Whence 
th£  origin^  what  the  life  of  the  rebellion^  which  in- 
augurated  the  war  now  devastating  the  land?  In 
the  Address  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver 
in  this  place,  on  the  recent  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  my 
conviction  that  Slavery  was  its  one  sole  cause ; 
and  I  have  not  one  word  to  retract  or  modify,  of 
what  I  then  said.  I  believe  it,  and  cannot  help 
believing  it.  And  I  desire  now  to  state,  more 
fully  than  I  then  could,  the  specific  grounds  of 
my  conviction ;  confident  that  they  will  be 
deemed  by  you  ample  and  conclusive. 

When  the  people  of  a  number  of  States  are 
found  united  in  principles,  policy,  and  acts,  the 
plainest  sense  instantly  looks  for  some  influence 


common  to  them  all.  Signally  is  this  true,  when 
they  so  far  renounce  all  the  ties  which  from  their 
birth  have  clustered  around  their  hearts,  as  to 
combine  in  treason.  Now,  who  can  designate 
any  influence  in  the  insurgent  States,  other 
than  slavery,  capable  of  producing  such  a  result  ? 
It  is  the  only  one  present  in  all-— the  only  insti- 
tution, domestic,  social,  or  political,  which  could 
bind  them  all  together  in  such  a  war  as  this. 
This  single  view  is  enough  with  me,  and  should 
be  enough  with  every  man  whose  mind  is  free  to 
reach  a  right  conclusion.  But  I  do  not  rest 
merely  upon  this.  The  bistorieal  retrospect 
which  has  occupied  our  attention,  is  itself  con- 
clusive proof  that,  from  the  hour  that  nullifica- 
tion failed  in  South  Carolina,  the  South  has, 
through  slavery^  been  ^^radually  but  surely  linked 
to  the  cause  of  disunion. 

Recall  the  f^icts,  and  remark  that  in  every  in- 
stance after  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  in  February, 
1833,  the  disunion  agitations  were  directly  con- 
nected with  slavery,  and  with  nothing  else.  In 
1814,  disunion  w:'s  threatened,  unless  the  slave 
territory  of  Texas  were  added  to  the  Union.  In 
1850,  it  was  more  alarmingly  menaced,  if  slavery 
were  not  permitted  unrestricted  access  to  the 
Territories.  In  1856,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
widely-concerted  i}lot  to  resist,  with  arms,  the 
inauguration  of  Fkemoist  as  Prcbident ,  solely  on 
the  pretense  of  danger  to  slavery.  In  1860,  it 
broke  out  in  actual  rebellion,  on  the  same  pre- 
tense, because  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln; 
and  every  detfen&c  of  the  i cbellioii,  and  every  ap- 
peal to  the  South  for  cooperation  in  it,  wab 
based  upon  considerations  appertaining  to 
slavery. 

But  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  course  of 
events  in  the  South,  let  ut>  come  nearer  home, 
and  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  position  taken  in 
Missouri.  You  all  remember  that  on  the  twelfth 
of  January,  1861,  while  the  secession  tempest 
was  sweejnng  over  the  South,  a  monster  meet- 
ing was  held  in  St.  Louis,  w  liieh  was  called  a 
Union  meeting,  A  number  of  resolutions  were 
there  adopted,  some  of  which  expressed  Union 
sentiments.  But  there  was  one  which  betrayed 
the  cloven  foot  of  treason,  and  gave  to  that 
meeting  the  unenviable  paternity  of  that  double- 
faced  mongrel,  CmidiUonal  Unionimi ;  through 
which  a  wound  was  inflicted  upon  the  Union 
cause  in  this  State,  which  has  not  to  this  day 
healed.  1  he  patriots  of  Missouri  looked,  and 
had  a  right  to  look  to  St,  Louis,  for  the  moral 
support  of  a  clear  and  soul-stirring  declaration 
of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union; 
but  those  who,  in  conclave,  prepared  the  reso- 
lutions for  that  meeting— some  of  whom  have 
since  been  and  still  are  in  arms  against  the 
Union — treated  them  to  poorly-disguised  scces- 
sionism,  in  the  following  declaration  : 

*'  That  the  possession  of  slave  property  is  a  consti- 
ttitional  right,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  ever  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Government.  That  if  the  Fede- 
ral (xOvern7nent  shall  fail  and  r^use  to  secure  this 
right,  the  Southern  States  should  be  found  united  in 
its  defence— m  which  event  Missouri  will  share 
the  common  duties  and  common  danger  of  the 
South." 

This  declaration  was,  in  elicet,  a  direct  com- 
mittal of  Missouri,  so  far  as  that  meeting  could 
commit  her,  to  secession  ;  and  that  upon  the 
ground  of  a  failure  by  the  general  (Government 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  constitutional  right 
to  hold  slave  property  ;  a  right  which,  those  as- 
tute resolution-mongers  in  their  eagerness  for- 
got, depends  uot  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  upon  local  constitutions  or  laws, 
and  therefore  neither  need|^^^jiS^|j^^  ^  ^ 


mand,  security  fr®m  the  Government  of  the  na- 
tion. 

ThuB,  you  see,  not  only  in  the  cotton  States, 
but  up  in  the  latitude  of  Missouri,  where  cotton 
is  not  king-,  the  disunionists  had  but  one  watch- 
word, and  that  was  slavery.  I  could,  if  neces- 
Bary,  accumulate  evidence  before  you  till  to- 
morrow's sunset,  that  slavery  has,  from  first  to 
last,  been  the  grand,  sole  key-note  of  the  South- 
ern traitors ;  but  I  must  desist.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  document,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  in  promoting  secession,  that  I  will  crave 
your  indulgence  while  I  present  a  few  lines  from 
it.  T  aliudc  to  the  '-'-  Addrexs  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina^  ax'^nnMed  in  (Jotwentiofi^  December  1860, 
to  thepemhof  the  davehold'mg  States.'*''  Listen  to 
tlie  foJlowing  words  there  found  : 

"  CUizeiis  of  the  Blaveholding  States  of  the  United 
States :  CircuiiiBt  ances  beyond  our  control  have  placed 
U9  in  the  van  of  tlie  great  controversy  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  We  would  have  pre. 
ft^rred  that  other  States  should  have  assunieithe  po- 
sition we  no^v^  occupy.  Independent  ourselves,  we 
disclaim  any  desire  of  design  to  lead  the  counsels  of 
tne  other  Southern  States.  Providence  has  cast  our 
lot  together,  by  extending  over  ns  an  identity  of  pur- 
suits, int;-rests  and  in^titutiona.  South  Carolina  de- 
sires no  destiny  separate  from  yours.    To  be  one  of 
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arras  over  a  territory  larger  than  any  power  in  Europe 
possesses— with  a  population  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  United  States  when  they  achieved 
tlieir  independence  of  the  British  empire — with  pro- 
ductions which  make  our  existence  more  important 
to  thy  world  than  that  of  any  other  people  who  Inhabit 
it— with  comman  institutions  to  defend  and  common 
danfijers  to  enc^>unter— we  ask  your  sympathy  and  con- 
federation. *  *  *  United  together",  and  we  must  be 
the  most  independent,  as  we  are  the  most  important, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  United  together, 
and  we  require  no  other  ivMrument  to  conquer  peace 
than  our  tjenefcent  productions.  United  together, 
and  we  must  bo  a  great,  free  and  prosperous  people, 
whose  renown  must  spread  throusfhout  the  civilized 
world  and  pass  down,  we  trust,  to  the  remotest  ages. 
We  ask  you  to  join  us  tn  forming  A  CONFEDE- 
RACY OF  BLA.VEHOLDJNG  STATES." 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask,  in  the  sincerest  can- 
dor, if  any  man  who  will  allow  himself  dispas- 
sionate reflection  ui)on  the  facts  as  they  exist, 
can  in  his  coiiBcience  say  that  any  thing  else  than 
slavery  was  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  rebellion? 
What  J  have  presented  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  title- 
page  of  the  vnst  volume  of  similar  matter,  which 
the  records  and  annals  of  our  country  contain; 
records  and  annals  which,  f@r  the  honor  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  human  race,  should  be  wiped  out 
of  existence  and  erased  from  memory  forever. 
They  present  one  of  the  most  startling  exhibi- 
tions of  depaved  public  morality  that  can  be 
found  in  history;  not  because  the  South  loves 
its  '*peculiar  labor,  productions,  and  situation," 
but  hecmue  it  exalts  them  above  ConMitutio7i  and 
Country  I  Southern  leaders,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Southern  people,  have  shown  themselves 
willing  and  resolved  to  immolate  all  that  makes 
them  respected  as  Americans— the  unity  and  com- 
bined power  of  America ;  and  for  what  ?  Not,  as 
tliey  falsely  affirm,  to  protect  slavery  against  the 
"northern  vandals,"  or,  as  they  less  classically 
term  them,  "  the  damned  Yankees ;"  but  that  the 
aristocratic  and  overbearing  spirit  which  slavery 
engenders  and  stimulates,  may  have  free  scope, 
unchecked  by  that  pestilent  democratic  element, 
which  loves  countrt  more  than  any  material 
interest,  and  is  too  much  of  "  mud-sill"  nature 
to  comprehend  how  or  why,  in  a  republic,  an 
arrogant  minority  should  lord  it  over  an  equally 
free  and  intelligent  majority.  Puffed  up  with 
the  notion,  that,  organized  as  a  **  slaveholding 
confederacy,"  they  would  be  ^'' the  most  impoT' 
tant  amonathenati/m.^  ofthji  wnrl^J^  thev  q.rg^|^.tftr' 


ly  reckless  of  the  fact,  that,  to  attain  that  end,  they 
must  sunder,  with  bloody  and  heartless  violence, 
the  nation  through  whose  Union  they  and  their 
**  peculiar  institutions"  have  been  protected  and 
developed.  Apparently  as  oblivious  as  the 
grave  of  the  obligation  of  every  people  to  live 
and  act  for  the  good  of  mankind,  as  well  as  for 
their  own,  their  every  utterance  breathes  only  of 
selt\  and  their  every  blow  is  struck  for  their  own 
supreme  aggrandizement.  A  vision  of  wealth  to 
flow  to  them  from  a  tributary  world,  of  power 
to  be  wielded  by  them  over  cringing  nations, 
through  their  "beneficent  productions,"  blinds 
them  to  the  damnable  wrong  of  despoiling  their 
own  nation  of  the  very  soil  from  which  those 
productions  are  to  spring;  much  the  greater 
part  of  which  the  nation  bought,  and 
for  a  large  portion  of  which  the  nation  fought. 
In  a  word  "the  divinity  which  stirs  within 
them,"  impelling  to  treason,  robbery,  and  blood, 
is  that  which  neither  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa 
worships,  but  which  it  was  resej-ved  for  Ameri- 
cans to  bow  down  to— the  half-civilized  negro  ! 

If  any  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  sup- 
poses, from  what  I  have  now  or  heretofore  said, 
that  I  am,  or  ever  have  been,  in  any  degree  im- 
bued with  bitterness  toward  slavery  as  a  dom.es- 
tic  institution,  he  greatly  wrongs  me.  Some 
years  of  my  youth  were  spent  in  Kentucky, 
and  nearly  half  of  my  life  has  been  imssedin  this 
State.  I  have,  therefore,  long  been  familiar  with 
slavery  in  two  of  the  border  slave  States.  As  a 
system  of  domestic  servitude,  while  I  believe  it 
unprofitable  there,  my  mind  is  free  from  any 
fanatical  or  intolerant  bias  against  it.  But  wheii 
it  is  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  foundation  for 
amassiug  political  power— when  those  interested 
in  the  dollars  it  yields,  evince  that  they  love 
the  negro  more  thau  their  country,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  former,  would  dissever  and 
degrade  the  latter— when  the  masters  of  the 
slaves  demand,  though  a  minority,  to  be  also 
the  masters  of  a  nation  of  white  men,  and  be- 
cause the  uation  refuses,  go  about  with  fitre 
and  sword  to  destroy  it ;  then  I  resist,  and  will 
resist  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  and  with 
all  the  powers  which  Ood.  may  give  me.  In 
that  case,  what  men  may  say  ©f  me,  what  pro- 
scription they  may  visit  me  with,  what  enmity 
they  may  exhibit,  what  denunciations  they  may 
hurl,  are  all  matters  of  the  most  profound  in- 
difference to  me.  I  will  speak  and  act  for  my 
Country,  as  duty  demands,  with  no  more  con- 
sciousness of  those  things,  than  the  dead  have  of 
the  storms  that  oversweep  their  graves. 

Thus  far,  felloe-citizens,  I  have  confined  my 
remarks  to  the  national  aspects  of  our  affairs.  I 
should  deem  my  obligation  unfulfilled,  were  I  to 
omit  a  distinct  reference  to  the  position  and  pol- 
icy of  Missouri  in  the  present  crisis.  We  belong 
to  a  State  which,  in  the  elements  of  material 
greatness,  takes  a  front  rank  in  our  country. 
Some  of  us  have  lived  here  many  years,  some  all 
their  lives,  and  all  of  us  are  attached  to  our  home. 
Through  the  criminal  machinations  of  a  traitor- 
ous Governor  and  Legislature, — now  happily  de- 
posed from  power  by  the  people,— Missouri  be- 
came a  battle-field.  She  has  been  wasted  by  the 
tread  of  war,  till  over  a  large  part  of  her  surface 
devastation  and  misery  prevail.  Thousands  of 
her  people  have  endured  untold  sutferings,  and 
her  interests,  in  every  department,  have  been 
grievously  shattered.  The  impoverishment 
which  inevitably  follows  civil  war,  has  fallen 
crushingly  upon  her  citizens.  Her  wealth  is 
probably  not  one-half  now,  what  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  eighteen  months  ago.  In  every 
light  her  condition  is  deplorable;  and  it  was 
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a  clear  impoBsibility,  to  precipitate  her  into 
the  whirlpool  of  Southern  treason.  To  restore 
her  to  her  former  high  estate  must  be  the  work 
of  years,  and  he  done  by  her  own  people.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  manifest  duty  to  bring  ourselves, 
with  all  our  powers,  to  the  earnest  consideration 
ot  what  will  best  achieve  her  restoration,  and 
most  conduce  to  the  welfare,  present  and  future, 
of  ourselves  and  our  children.  On  this  subject, 
coming  so  directly  home  to  every  heart,  I  have 
a  few  sincere  and  plain  words  to  leave  with  you. 

In  the  first  place,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
within  our  borders,  might  as  well  at  once  dis- 
miss all  thought  of  Missouri's  ever  becoming  a 
part  of  the  "Southern  Confederacy;"  even  if  that 
death-stricken  abortion  shouid  be  resuscitated, 
and  exist  till  the  end  of  time.  She  has  no  in- 
terest in  common  with  them,  which  should,  or 
ever  will,  lead  her  *'to  share  the  common  danger 
of  the  South."  She  is,  in  latitude,  climate,  and 
productions,  a  nortlwn  State,  and  were  she  this 
moment  severed  trom  the  northern  and  united 
with  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  the 
severance  would  be  so  utterly  unnatural,  so 
completely  ruinous  to  her,  that  her  people 
would,  by  tens  of  thousands,  desert  her  terri- 
tory, and  seek  better  homes  within  the  Union; 
and  their  places  would  never  he  filled  from  the  South. 
But  besides  this,  Missouri  lies  directly  in  the 
path  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sections 
ot  the  Union;  and  the  national  Government 
would  wage  endless  war, — and  ought  to  do  so, — 
rather  than  sufi'er  her  to  become  the  possession 
of  any  foreign  power.  JET^r  dediny,  tJierefoi^e^  is 
fixed,  finally  and  irrevocably^  in  the  Union. 

Such  being  the  case,  how  shall  we  best  and 
soonest  restore  her,  in  the  Union,  to  sound  and 
stable  prosperity  ?  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
serious  difficulty  in  answering  this  question. 
As  it  has,  for  many  years,  been  generally  con- 
ceded by  cool-headed  and  sagacious  men,  slave- 
holders among  us,  that  slavery  is  not  essential 
to  our  prosperity,  and,  indeed,  has  but  a 
limited  field  here  in  which  it  is  profitable 
as  a  system  of  labor ;  as  it  is  known  to  retard 


immigration  to  our  State ;  as  it  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  origin  and  life  of  this  horrible  rebellion  ;  as 
it  is  undeniably  true,  that,  but  for  its  existence 
among  us,  we  should  have  been  almost  wholly 
exempt  from  the  immediate  presence  of  this  war 
within  our  boundaries  ;  and  as,  judging  from 
the  past  amd  the  present,  it  may  be  expected  to 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  in  the  future  ;  it 
appears  to  me,  in  the  exercise  of  the  best  judg- 
ment I  possess,  that,  to  provide  in  some  weU-cmi- 
sideredy  equitable^  and  g radical  way ^  for  its  eventual 
removal  from  our  soil^  would  do  more  than  all  other 
things^tolift  Missouri  speedily  otit  of  her  present 
unhappy  conditim\  and  start  her  forward  in 
a  fresh  and  higher  career  of  prosperity.  As 
to  when  this  subject  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  people  for  practical  discussion,  or  how 
the  result  should  be  effected,  or  when  the  pro- 
cess should  begin,^or  when  the  day  of  final  ex- 
tinction should  be  fixed,  I  have  nothing  now  to 
say.  To  express  my  opinion  upon  the  main 
question,  is  enough  for  the  present.  This, 
however,  should  be  said— that  whenever  pre- 
sented to  the  popular  mind,  no  fanatical,  radical, 
or  impetuous  views  should  have  influence ;  for 
it  is  a  subject  which  will  tax  the  best 
and  purest  minds  of  our  State  to  their 
utmost,  to  deal  with  it  in  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. Such  views  certainly  have  no  influence 
upon  me.  I  consider  the  question  with  refer- 
ence solely  to  our  inieresta^Q  a  people ;  having  no 
opinions  concerning  it  which  I  would  force 
upon  others,  nor  any  intolerance  toward  those 
who  may  differ  from  me.  Our  fortunes  are 
closely  linked  together,  and,  humanly  speaking, 
our  destiny  must  be  carved  out  by  ourselves. 
We  should,  therefore,  in  a  fraternal  spirit, 
consider  what  will  bring  the  greatest  amount 
of  permanent  benefit  to  all.  For  my  part, 
I  will  be  faithful  in  the  calm  pursuit  of  what 
may  at  any  time  seem  to  me  for  the  highest 
good  of  our  whole  State;  and,  appealing  to 
Heaven  for  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  my 
motives,  will  cheerfully  commit  the  issue  to  the 
hands  of  an  all-wise  and  gracious  Providence. 
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TEACTS    FOR    THE    TIMES 


COXjIiA.G^E   ! 


BY   GAIL   HAMILTON, 


What  do  we  civilians  mean  by  talking  about  being  discour- 
aged ?  If  the  army  were  so,  we  might,  perhaps,  not  be  surprised. 
Home-loving  men,  long  away  from  home,  and  repeatedly  dis- 
appointed in  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  ;  peace-loving 
men,  seeing  before  them  no  termination  of  the  war  ;  quiet  and 
comfort-loving  men,  exposed  to  repeated  and  severe  hardships  ; 
intellectual  and  intelligent  men,  cut  off  from  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  life  ; — who  would  have  any  right  to  wonder  or 
reproach,  if  they  should,  in  the  bitterness  of  heart  engendered 
of  repeated  repulses,  delays  and  disappointments,  be  occasionally 
and  momentarily  almost  willing  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  home  once  more  ?  But  when  we,  able-bodied 
men  and  women,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  made  a  single  sacrifice  of 
personal  comfort  for  the  war  ;  who  have  never,  for  one  single 
moment,  gone  cold,  'or  hungry,  or  thirsty  for  country^s  sake  ; 
when  we  sit  comfortable  over  our  registers,  and  by  our 
"iMcGees,"  in  our  rocking  chairs,  with  newspapers  and  new 
books,  and  a  turkey  for  Christmas  in  the  kitchen,  and  talk  about 
being  disheartened,  I  think  we  play  the  fool.  Let  us  tear  up 
our  carpets  to  make  blankets  for  the  soldiers,  as  rebels  have 
done  ;  let  us  turn  our  houses  and  churches  into  hospitals  ;  let  us 
cmfine  ourselves  to  two  meals  a  day,  and  one  course  at  a  meal, 
and  no  butter  to  our  bread  ;  let  us  wear  old  shoes  clouted  upon 
our  feet,  and  old  garments,  and  only  linsey  woolsey  for  new  ;  let 
us  shiver  a  little,  and  famish  a  little,  and  be  a  little  shabby,  before 
we  begin  to  give  the  rein  to  our  despondency.  Let  us  be  quite 
sure  that  we  have  done  something  for  national  honor  before  we 
talk  about  being  discouraged  from  doing  anything  more. 
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And  without  waiting  to  make  sacrifices,  I  do  wish  people  would 
stop  talking  dolefully,  and  never  begin  again.  Lacon  says  it  is 
easier  to  bear  our  misfortunes  than  the  comments  of  our  friends 
upon  them.  Electricity  never  hurts  anything  so  long  as  a  cloud 
sails  on  quietly  alone  ;  but  the  moment  it  bumps  against  another 
cloud,  out  leaps  the  lightning  and  does  mischief.  If,  when  peo- 
ple feel  low  spirits  coming  on,  they  would  take  a  Avalk,  or  go 
down  cellar  and  stay,  or  put  themselves  put  of  sight  somewhere, 
and  keep  out  of  sight  till  the  fit  is  over,  I  think  they  would  do 
great  good  to  their  country.  I  have  not  the  slightest  respect  for 
the  patriotism  that  shows  itself  by  a  dejected  countenance.  Of 
course,  temperament  has  mucli  to  do  in  this  thing.  One  person 
will  be  deeply  depressed  where  another  will  be  calm  and  cheer- 
ful. But  call  it  temperament.  l)on^t  call  it  patriotism,  or 
superior  sensibility.  And  if  you  have  a  hard  fight  to  be  cheerful, 
rejoice  that  you  can  have  the  battle  by  year  own  hearth-stone, 
and  show  there  that  you  do  not  shrink  from  conflict.  Dis- 
couragement will  melt  away  if  it  is  not  pampered  ;  but  if  you  go 
with  a  melancholy  face  to  somebody,  his  fixce  will  answer  to 
yours,  you  will  put  your  two  burdens  together,  and  roll  up  such 
a  load  as  is  dismal  to  think  of.  I  believe  the  late  affair  at  Fred- 
ericksburg derived  half  its  gloom-diffusing  power  from  the  peo- 
ple's telling  each  other  how  dreadful  it  was.  Never  say  things 
look  very  dark,  unless  you  have  good  reason  to  suppose  your 
saying  so  will  lighten  them  a  shade  or  two. 

I  can  understand  that  very  ignorant  Atheists  should  be  hopeless 
regarding  this  war.  But  people  who  have  a  knowledge  of  this 
world's  history  on  the  one  side,  or  of  God  on  the  other,  are  with- 
out excuse.  True,  leaders  may  be  incompetent,  generals  may 
blunder,  avarice,  jealousy,  greed,  and  all  manner  of  selfishness, 
may  seem  to  push  our  cause  on  to  certain  shipwreck  ;  but  do  you 
suppose  that  the  Lord  God  Almighty  is  going  to  be  stopped  in 
his  course  by  the  non-arrival  of  a  pontoon  bridge  ?  I  am 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  practical  infidelity  developed  among 
Christians.  Prom  the  manner  in  w^hich  many  talk  and  look,  it 
would  seem  as  if  God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  Nobody 
expects  time-servers  to  look  higher  than  Tammany  for  machinery 
and  results  ;  but  the  people  who  profess  to  worship  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  might  be  expected 
to  possess  their  souls  in  patience.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  God 
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whom  many  of  us  worship  is  after  our  own  image  and  likeness— a 
God   sufficient   in  peace,  while  everything  goes  smoothly,  but 
rather  taken  aback  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  war — a  God  adequate 
to  the  government  of  the  world  in  ordinary  times,  but  quite  out 
of  his  reckoning  in  these  tumultuous  days.     We  can  trust  him  to 
give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread,  but  we  have  not  the  least 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Gen. 
Lee.     I  know  that  God  works  by  means,  and  if  Gen.  Burnsida 
should  say,  "  God  will  take  care  of  his  cause,''  and  should,  there- 
fore not  post  pickets,  or  watch  the  enemy,  he  would  deny  the 
faith,  and  be  worse  than  an  Infidel ;  or  if  we  should  say  it,  and 
therefore  cease  to  pray  and  to  work,  in  every  possible  way  for 
the  cause,  we  should  be  the  same  ;  but  I,  and  most  of  those  who 
read  this  paper,  have  no  more  influence  over  the  management  of 
troops  at  Vicksburg,  the  disposition  of  forces  in  Virginia,  the 
furnishing  of  plans  or  material  anywhere,  than  Daniel  had  over 
the  lions.     We  have  the  same  call  for  trust  in  God  that  he  had. 
Things  undoubtedly  looked  very  dark  when  the  Israelites  stood 
fronting  the  sea,  with  the  Egyptian  Cavalry  hard  after  them  ; 
but  the  sea  returned  and  covered  both  chariots  and  horsemen. 
Things  must  have  looked  dark  to  the  Jews  when  the  Assyrian  host 
sat  down  before  their  city,  but  in  the  morning  they  were  all 
dead  corpses.      Those  were  Bible  times,  miracle  times  ;  but  is 
the  Lord's  arm  shortened  that  He  cannot  save,  or  his  ear  heavy 
that  he  cannot  hear  ?     True,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  He  is  on  our 
side,  but  we  can  at  least  be  sure  that  we  are  on  His.     We  talk 
of  our  country,  and  it  is  ours — ;just  as  Paul's  house  was  his.    The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof.     This  country  be- 
longs to  God.     It  Avas  His  when  a  forgotten  people  held  it — His 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians — His  when  our 
fathers  dwelt  here,  and  His  to-day.     If  the  Lord  can  afford  to  let 
it  go,  I  rather  think  we  can.     If  his  cause  can  be  better  served 
by  giving  it  over  a  while  to  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness, 
it  shall  be  given.     Possibly,  God  sees  that  the  only  way  by  which 
we  w^ill  be  led  to  the  truth  is  a  reduofio  ad  absurdum.     He  will 
let  us  have  another  pull  at  slavery,  selfishness  and  wicked   pros-- 
perity,  or  perhaps  let  us  try  anarchy,  and  division,  and  humilia- 
tion a  while,  till  we  shall  be  ready  to  return  to  Him.     I  hope  not. 
We  ought  to  strive  that  it  may  not  be  necessary.     I  only  say 
that  if  worse  comes  to  worst,  we  should  not  put  on  mourning,  as  if 
the  earth  were  orphaned  of  its  Maker.  ^  , 
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One  talks  of  intervention,  another  of  dismemberment,  a  third 
of  compromise,  and  men's  knees  smite  one  against  another  for 
fear  ;  but  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.  The  Lord 
shall  have  them  in  derision.  He  is  greater  than  Vallandigham. 
He  is  stronger  than  both  the  Wobds\  He  is  wiser  than  the  New 
York  World,  He  movei  through  all  the  clash  of  aims.  He  sits 
above  every  pol'tical  caucus.  Opposition  will  go  just  as  far  as 
He  wills,  and  i  o  farther.  Army  contractors  and  unprincipled 
officers  are  His  j  istruments.  He  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  he  will  restrain. 

400,000  Israelites  went  up  against  26,000  Benjaminite  swordsi- 
men  and  700  sharpshooters,  and  were  twice  shamefully  repulsed 
with  terrible'  slaughter.  Then  they  came  to  their  senses.  In 
the  first  place  they  went  forth  with  a  high  hand  and  a  stretched- 
out  arm,  asking  haughtily  of  the  Lord,  ''  Which  of  us  shall  go  up 
first  to  the  battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamin  ?  ^'  But  after 
the  pride  had  been  thoroughly  beaten  out  of  them,  they  wept  and 
sat  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings,  and  then  asked  humbly  enough,  "  Shall  I  yet 
again  go  out  to  battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamin  my 
brother,  or  shall  I  cease?"  Benjamin  my  brother — they  had 
quite  forgotten  that  little  matter  of  relationship  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  having  returned  to  the  Lord,  and  put  themselves 
under  His  guidance,  they  went  up  the  next  time  to  decisive  and 
complete  victory. 

If  we  do  not  conquer  this  rebellion  it  will  be  an  indellible 
disgrace  upon  us,  but  the  truth  will  not  be  disgraced.  Every 
individual  who  does  all  in  his  power  to  conquer  it,  will  share  in 
the  shame,  but  not  in  the  sin.  The  fact  that  God  works  with  all 
who  work  for  Him,  should  be  at  once  our  shield  against  despond- 
ency, and  our  inspiration  to  effort.  Whether  we  fail,  or  whether 
we  succeed.  His  plans  never  fail.  Sooner  or  later,  by  us  or  by 
48omebody  else,  the  earth  shall  be  redeemed,  and  Christ  shall 
reign. — From  the  Congregationolist^  Boston,  Jan.  Tlth,  1862. 


Charles  B.  Richardson,  Publisher. 
264  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 
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AN    APPEAL 


FOR  RECTITUDE 


IN    PRIMARY    POLITICS 


BY   MOUNTAINEER,,, 


Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliances  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all. —  Shakespeare, 


-,  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 


Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  —  The  Bible. 
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AN     APPEAL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


From  the  Springfield  Republican^  Nov,  7,  1862. 

Representative  District  No.  4,  ^ 
Hinsdale,  November  5,  1862.      \ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican:  Our  district  has  acquired  the  bad  dis- 
tinction of  the  *'  bolting  district."  Five  elections  of  the  six  held  since  it  was 
formed,  have  been  grossly  dishonorable  in  their  events,  both  to  leading  individ- 
uals and  to  portions  of  the  people ;  only  one  has  been  without  a  bolt  and  a 
turmoil.  Two  of  the  bolts  were  provoked  by  rank  injustice.  Three  of  them 
were  unprovoked,  selfish  and  shameful ;  and  were  marked  by  alliances  with  our 
political  enemies.  Such  a  bolt,  is  the  one  we  have  just  experienced ;  and  Jarvis 
Rockwell,  Esq.,  has  triumphed  by  it.     He  is  a  lawyer  in  Hinsdale. 

These  proceedings  have  become  almost  intolerable ;  many  people  have  been 
swindled  by  them,  and  all  have  been  wronged.  Honor  is  trampled  on  and 
become  a  scoffing  ;  and  our  political  morality  —  where  is  it?    Echo  answers. 

I  write  this  note  as  a  protest  for  the  moment.  We  should  try  to  stop  these 
transactions.  I  intend  to  recur  to  them  at  no  distant  day,  and  to  exhibit  them 
freely  for  the  common  good.  The  honest,  I  apprehend,  will  make  no  objection ; 
and  we  may  forego  the  favor  of  the  dishonest  in  an  effort  to  serve  the  public 
morals.  C.  W. 


Hinsdale,  Dec.  24,  1862. 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  District : 

If  I  were  not  well  convinced  that  the  safety  of  public 
affairs  lies  mainly  in  the  public  morals,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  morality,  even  among  us,  develope  phases  of  degeneracy 
and  peril ;  if  I  were  not  now  beholding  a  Great  Republic  tot- 
tering on  towards  ruin  from  the  disorders  of  vice  and  crim^,J[ 
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might  turn  from  the  bold  indecencies  of  the  petty  politicians 
among  ourselves,  and  pass  along  from  year  to  year,  as  hereto- 
fore, silent  and  ashamed.  But  a  due  regard  to  the  relation  of 
things  forbids  peace  and  demands  action.  Somebody  must 
speak,  and  charity  begins  at  home.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  deem 
me  too  assuming  as  I  stand  up  before  you  in  defence  of  the 
common  cause.  I  am  not  deficient  in  years,  and  have  been 
much  among  you  from  my  youth.  Tell  me,  then,  have  I  shrunk 
from  duty  in  the  relations  of  the  public  good  ?  Have  I  ever 
betrayed  you  in  your  grandest  interests  —  the  public  knowl- 
edge, the  public  morals  ?  If  I  have  not,  then  you  will  not  call 
me  immodest  in  speaking,  especially  as  my  head  is  gray ;  and 
as  I  have  never  trenched  on  your  treasures  nor  on  your  public 
honors.     I  may  hope  to  be  heard. 

And  on  turning  to  hear  me,  you  will  demand  the  truth,  in 
justice  and  for  the  cause.  You  will  never  ask  me  to  withhold 
it  in  defiference  to  the  vicious,  especially  if  they  stand  high 
among  us.  It  were  cowardly  to  attack  the  weak  in  vice  and 
to  let  the  strong  go  free.  We  could  pardon  a  woman,  while 
we  punish  a  man.  Her  we  may  influence  in  gentleness,  while 
we  subdue  him  to  decency.  If  he  will  not  listen  to  remon- 
strance he  may  be  lashed  to  duty.  The  spirit  of  freedom  for- 
bids that  we  should  allow  the  recklessly  ambitious  to  run 
rampant  against  the  public  morals,  or  to  corrupt  our  govern- 
ment through  its  laws  and  politics  with  impunity.  We  must 
confront  and  oppose  them.  The  war  exists  and  we  must  fight. 
The  time  of  universal  good  will  is  sure  to  come,  but  is  not  yet. 
Meanwhile  we  must  have  laws — the  lower  law  and  the  higher, 
the  written  and  the  unwritten^ — and  we  must  obey  them  or  be 
punished.  Immunity  to  the  guilty  is  a  great  wrong  to  the  pub- 
lic. Our  governments  are  too  lax.  Even  the  highest  Executive 
— thank  Heaven  for  his  integrity — is  all  too  indulgent.  He 
wounds  the  nation  through  his  kindness  to  men ;  until,  bleeding 
as  a  people,  we  become  faint,  and  pass  tottering  along  as  if 
ready  to    fall.     Was   Cameron   decapitated?     He   was   sent^ 
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abroad  in  a  ministry  of  the  highest  honor,  walked  over  Europe 
proudly  as  if  all  unblotched,  and  returns  to  the  republic  for  a 
further  triumph.  He  would  serve  us  in  the  Senate.  What 
ought  to  follow  but  public  ruin  when  bad  men  are  sustained 
steadily  ?  And  what  but  disaster  when  inefficiency  and  delay 
for  month  on  month  unnerve  power  and  stay  the  sword  ?  As 
we  would  reduce  rebellion  we  should  depose  vice.  To  accom- 
plish either  requires  effort.  Inertia  is  decay  and  ruin.  The 
supreme  law  is  the  common  good.     It  demands  action. 

Moreover,  the  individual,  in  his  just  associations,  has  a  right 
to  the  practice  of  integrity.  He  owes  that  practice  to  his 
associates  is  action ;  and  his  associates  owe  it  to  him  and  to  all. 
Should  he  prove  dishonest,  he  may  be  duly  punished.  If  his 
companions  betray  him,  he  has  a  right  to  be  indignant.  He  is 
not  required  to  stand  by,  year  after  year,  the  victim  of  bad 
faith  in  his  boundcn  associates,  always  unresisting  and  meek. 
No  such  tameness,  pusillanimous  and  abject,  is  due  from 
the  American  freeman.  In  a  republic  the  people  are  the  con- 
servators of  the  right.  It  is  their  privilege  and  duly  to  main- 
tain integrity.  In  all  its  relations  to  the  common  good,  they 
are,  one  and  all,  to  defend  and  maintain  it. 

Conceding  the  justness  of  sentiments  like  these,  you  will  per- 
mit in  the  connection  a  presentation  of  facts  involving  your 
political  welfare  and  name. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  November  last  the  Springfield 
Republican,  in  its  uniform  efficiency,  announced  the  result  of  the 
election  of  the  fourth.  Success  was  secured  by  citizen  Rock- 
well in  our  district  canvass  for  the  General  Court.  He  was 
announced  as  a  *' bolting  republican."  He  had  secured  a 
triumph  by  the  aid  of  the  democrats,  through  the  fifth  bolt 
endured  by  the  district  in  five  successive  years. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third,  this  Mr.  Rockwell,  the  only  law- 
yer in  all  our  district — Jarvis  Rockwell,  Esq.,  of  Hinsdale — 
having  procured  the  necessary  bolting  tickets — devised  for  him- 
self as  the  bolting  candidate — proceeded  to  Beck^t^^ap|d  ^J^qqIc 


arranged  for  their  presentation  at  the  polls  on  the  fourth.  They 
were  passed  accordingly.  He  secured,  moreover,  an  important 
conference  with  a  leading  democrat  of  the  place.  On  the  pre- 
vious Saturday,  November  first,  he,  with  an  associate,  also  a 
republican — Theodore  Barrows,  Esq. — appeared  in  Pittsfield,  at 
the  ofiSce  of  the  Eagle ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  leading  editor 
and  proprietor,  obtained  the  printing  of  a  bolting  ticket,  headed 
as  a  rejmhlican  ticket.  He  procured  the  insertion  of  his  own 
name  on  this  same  ticket,  nominally  republican,  in  place  of  the 
name  of  Charles  A.  Converse,  who  was  the  real  republican  can- 
didate. To  this  essential  matter  in  detail,  manifestly  important 
to  him  as  a  bolter,  he  applied  his  attention  personally  and 
alone ;  save  and  except  as  he  held  the  aid  of  the  aforesaid  Theo- 
dore Barrows,  Esq.,  who  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  among  us. 
Mr.  Rockwell  paid  the  printer. 

On  the  Tuesday  previous,  October  twenty-eighth,  our  repub- 
lican district  convention  was  held.  Of  the  votes  of  the  dele- 
gates, in  all  twenty-four,  four  only  were  given  for  him.  Of 
those,  but  two  were  of  his  own  town,  which  had  six  representa- 
tives present.  On  the  second  balloting  a  nomination  was  made. 
A  majority  sustained  Mr.  Converse.  He  was  declared  unani- 
mously nominated.  An  undoubted  republican,  intelligent  and 
moral,  he  gave  no  cause  for  a  bolt.  But  in  political  affairs, 
"  success  is  a  duty ;"  not  fidelity,  not  integrity,  not  a  high  toned 
honor.  The  sovereign  deity  is  Self;  and  Mr.  Rockwell  bent  in 
homage.  Nor  did  he  serve  alone  in  these  transactions.  He 
had  two  laborious  assistants. 

First,  there  appeared  Mr.  Charles  J.  Kittredge.  He  is  a 
Trial  Justice  of  Hinsdale ;  and  at  this  same  time  was  the  regular 
nominee  of  the  People's  party  for  the  Senate.  For  years,  among 
our  democratic  friends,  he  has  served  as  a  prominent  leader. 
In  1857,  nominated  by  them,  he  assumed  the  "  stump,"  and  ^'  lec- 
tured "  abroad  in  the  several  towns  in  behalf  of  himself  for  the 
General  Court.  Since  that  time  he  has  generally  served  in  aid  of 
republican  bolters — always  active,  always  vigilant,  and  uniformly 
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a  foe  to  the  republican  cause.  In  the  present  contest,  the  dem- 
ocratic strength  was  led  as  usual  by  him ;  while  our  republi- 
can Justice,  Theodore  Barrows,  a  man  of  marked  simplicity 
and  zeal,  and  a  free  and  familiar  bolter,  persuaded  a  portion  of 
our  republican  strength  from  the  cause  of  political  integrity 
and  order,  to  a  personal  cause,  wholly  impertinent,  and  purely 
selfish  and  shameful.  In  a  ready  assurance,  vociferous  and 
eager,  he  led  the  republican  bolters.  Messrs.  Barrows  and 
Kittredge  were  the  leading  men  on  whom  Mr.  Rockwell  seemed 
to  rely  for  the  defeat  of  the  republican  nominee  and  the  service 
of  his  own  ambition. 

But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  remained  content  with  his 
special  leadership  alone.  Both  aspired  to  additional  sway  in 
the  sphere  of  political  manoeuvre.  Mr.  Barrows  became  a 
compound  bolter.  He  denounced  Mr.  Jenks,  our  candidate  for 
the  Senate,  supported  the  nominee  of  the  People's  party,  zeal- 
ously distributing  the  republican  ticket  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Kittredge  carefully  pasted  over  that  of  the  true  nominee. 

Mr.  Kittredge^s  measures  were  of  a  broader  import ;  embrac- 
ing a  no  less  sweeping  purpose  than  the  direction  of  the 
republican  district  convention ;  —  a  direction,  too,  through  the 
packing  process  by  confidential  action,  and  by  a  control  in 
primary  caucus.  The  attempt  was  a  bold  one ;  especially  in  a 
democrat,  who  had  no  more  right  in  the  republican  manage- 
ment than  any  other  democrat  in  the  district.  Debauched  as 
we  are,  through  a  past  practice,  there  yet  remained  in  the 
republican  body  enough  of  strength  and  political  decency  to 
resist  and  thwart  the  design. 

Mr.  Kittredge  issued  the  following  call,  against  the  advice  of 
a  leading  democrat,  who  strongly  opposed  all  sinuous  tactics, 
and  urged  an  open  and  positive  policy;  in  the  name  of  the 
People's  party  alone.  His  warrant  for  the  call  he  found  in 
his  office  of  Town  Committee  in  the  "Union  "  party  of  1861 ! 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  ignores  therein  the  republican 
name,  in  both  the  town  and  district  relation;  and  aJ^§ht)^^Jite)©Qlc 
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administration.  It  could  answer  only  for  a  People's  party ; 
and  yet  it  was  designed  to  secure  at  the  caucus  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  republican  convention ;  delegates,  too,  as  is  well 
understood;  who  would  cast  their  votes  for  Jarvis  Rockwell,  as 
a  man  opposed  to  Mr.  Sumner.     I  copy  from  the  original : 

"  NOTICE. 

The  legal  voters  of  this  town  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  present 
National  Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  are  requested 
to  meet  at  Tuttle's  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  inst.,to  choose 
delegates  to  attend  the  district  convention  to  be  held  here  on  the  28th 
inst.,  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  represent  Dis.  No.  4  in  the  next 
legislature. 

C.  J.  KiTTREDGE,  Town  Committee.* 

Hinsdale,  Oct.  23,  1862. 

Under  the  call  of  Mr.  Kittredge,  the  republicans  met  a 
throng  of  democrats  and  mixed  politicians,  always  their  op- 
ponents —  and  eager  now  to  select  delegates  to  a  republican 
district  convention.  They  were  friends  of  Mr.  Rockwell. 
Messrs.  Kittredge  and  Barrows  were  present,  affording  emi- 
nent aid.  Against  their  persistent  and  strenuous  efforts,  the 
republicans  at  length  dissolved  the  meeting,  as  wholly  unsuit- 
able for  republican  action,  organised  anew  as  a  republican 
caucus,  and  performed  their  legitimate  work.  Their  opponents, 
defeated,  retired  in  wrath,  to  meditate  duly  the  bolting  process 
in  conjunction  with  the  People's  party. 

But  these  engagements  of  C.  J.  Kittredge,  in  the  manoeuvre 
of  republican  aifairs,  have  an  earlier  date  than  the  aforesaid 
notice.  The  following  letter  to  a  leading  republican  in  one  of 
the  towns  in  the  district  relates  to  the  same  convention ; — nor  is 

*  The  text  presents  a  strategical  notice ;  the  following  is  open  and  above 
board.    Both  refer  to  the  same  convention : 

NOTICE. 

The  Republican  voters  of  Becket,  and  such  others  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
present  National  «nd  State  Governments,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Town 
HaU,  in  Becket,  on  Saturday,  the  25th  instant,  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  choose 
six  delegates  to  meet  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Hinsdale,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  candidate  for  Representative  from  District  No.  4. 

A.  M.  Perkins,  Committee  for  Becket. 

Becket,  Oct.  22d,  1862.  ^  , 


this  the  only  letter  missive  that  appeared  in  the  republican 
ranks,  from  the  same  assiduous  source  and  for  the  same  persua- 
sive aim. 

"  Office  of  the  Petjnkett  Woolen  Co. 

Confidential. 

Hinsdale,  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1862. 


Esq. 


Dear  Sir  :  —  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  views  upon  the 
re-election  of  Hon.  Chas.  Sumner  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the  legisla- 
ture the  coming  winter  ?  If  you  think  as  I  do,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  more  practical  statesman  to  represent  our  state  in  Congress,  I 
hope  you  will  see  that  anti-Sumner  delegates  from  your  town  be  sent 
to  the  convention  to  be  holden  here  on  the  28th  instant. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C,  J.  Kittredge." 

Had  C.  J.  Kittredge  any  right  to  presume  that  an  honorable 
republican  would  confer  ^^  confidentially  "  with  a  political  oppo- 
nent in  relation  to  jpacking  a  republican  convention  ?  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  overtures  of  the  kind,  from  an  opposing  party,  can 
neither  be  made  nor  accepted  in  honor.  They  are  not  entitled 
to  "  confidence." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rockwell,  in  these  events,  maintained  a  due 
suavity.  Moreover,  he  was  uniformly  ingenious  and  wise.  He 
once  declared  himself  "  unpledged ;  "  though  this,  perhaps,  was 
said  in  ^^  confidence."  His  recognized  friends,  democrats  and 
republicans,  maintained,  respectively,  that  he  was  really  against^ 
and  really  yor  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  Senate.  Our 
leading  democrats  were  especially  assured.  To  a  leading 
republican,  he  urged  as  a  reason  in  his  own  behalf,  that  no  bolt 
would  ensue  if  he  were  nominated;  while — he  remarked — 
should  the  republicans  nominate  some  one  else,  a  man  of 
denfined  position,  it  would  be  proper  to  anticipate  a  bolting 
candidate.  And  the  result  verified  the  prediction.  At  the 
critical  juncture  he  appeared  in  the  field,  nominating  himself,  a 
republican  bolter  bound  for  success,  without  a  constituency  visi- 
bly organized,  maintaining  a  position  not  unqualified,  holding 
a  direction  dubious. 
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"  On  two  unequal  crutches  prop'ed,  he  came." 
**  One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame." 

He  secured  the  strength  of  our  democratic  friends.  They 
thought  he  was  with  them.  He  secured  a  portion  of  the  repub- 
lican body.  They  were  equally  sure  of  his  aid.  He  secured  a 
triumph.  How  he  will  vote  on  the  Senatorial  question,  remains 
a  matter  of  grave  speculation.  I  have  always  thought  he  would 
vote  for  Sumner ;  and  I  must  still  believe  he  will  blink  the 
claims  of  his  recent  friends  of  the  People's  party.  "  Success  " 
remains  a  ^*  duty  "  still ;  and  if  he  cannot  dodge,  he  may  yet 
be  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  large  republican  majority.  But 
in  these  conjectures  it  were  easy  to  err.  It  is  safe  to  forbear  a 
prediction.  I  may  properly  add  that  this  representative,  who 
thus  illustrates  political  integrity,  is  an  educated  man — liberally 
educated, — a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  a  member  of 
the  Berkshire  bar.  And  what  of  our  work  in  this  election  ? 
Have  we  set  forth  an  incipient  statesman,  perchance  of  the 
stamp  of  Banks,  or  of  a  Henry  Wilson,  or  a  Senator  Simmons, 
or  yet  of  a  Simon  Cameron  ? — a  winner,  low  and  slippery  ?  It 
were  well  for  us  to  review  events ;  and  for  him  to  accept  a 
kindly  warning. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  incidents  that  mark  your 
recent  election.  I  have  presented  them  briefly  as  significant 
incidents  among  a  mass  altogether  too  numerous  for  a  full  and 
free  exhibition.  And  this  is  the  fifth  of  the  bolts  endured,  by 
this  representative  district,  in  five  successive  years.  It  is  the 
third,  moreover,  that  has  presented  the  feature  most  repulsive 
to  political  honor, — an  open  alliance  with  an  opposite  party  to 
secure  a  personal  triumph.  Only  two  of  the  bolts  remained 
uninvolved  in  the  baseness  of  such  a  betrayal.  These  two, 
though  provoked  by  rank  injustice,  were  not  disgraced  by  a 
foreign  alliance.  They  were  afi'airs  of  the  family;  and  how- 
ever disgraceful  in  the  primary  causes,  were  still  retained  in 
the  family  precincts.     I  refer  to  the  Washington  bolt  of  1860, 
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and  the  one  in  Hinsdale  of  four  years  ago.  They  all  illustrate 
our  political  morality.  They  were  all  successful  but  one ;  and 
what  is  the  result?  A  gross  and  shameful  demoralization 
throughout  the  representative  district.  To  bolt  is  the  rule — 
regularity  the  exception.  Success  is  in  defiance  of  political 
morality.  An  unscrupulous  selfishness  dominates.  The  whole 
order  of  party  is  defective  and  weak ;  its  productions  corrupt ; 
its  result;  debasement.  And  has  this  no  relation  to  the  public 
laws  ? — to  the  public  government  ? — to  the  due  maintenance  of 
the  republican  form  ?  Can  political  corruption  contaminate  par- 
ties, debase  legislatures  and  still  maintain  the  afikirs  of  State  ? 
We  ought  to  remember  that  party  is  a  necessity  among  a 
free  people ;  as  much  a  necessity  as  a  legislative  body ;  because 
in  a  republic,  opinion  rules,  and  opinions  differ  in  relation  to 
measures  and  men.  Hence  the  necessity  of  political  integrity ; 
of  upright  parties  and  politics.  From  them  proceed  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  If 
parties   are   corrupt,   so   is   the   government.     As  we  would 

CORRECT  government  Vf^  SHOULD  REFORM  PARTIES)  FOR  POLI- 
TICS AND  PARTY  AND  GOVERNMENT  ARE  INSEPARABLE."^ 

And  we  should  begin  at  home  I  We  have  heretofore  failed 
in  mere  expedients.  May  we  revert  to  Truth  ?  May  we  say 
to  the  delinquent,  "  Thou  art  the  man  ?  "  Am  I,  herein,  too  ex- 
plicit and  personal  ?  Is  a  revelation  of  truth,  in  the  conduct  of 
men  in  public  relations,  for  the  public  good,  a  fit  and  proper 
appeal  ?  If  not,  then  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  evil  remains  in 
all  its  amplitude.  The  amount  of  chicanery,  tergiversation, 
trickery,  dishonor  and  shame  involved  in  one  of  these  annual 
scrambles  for  a  seat  in  the  General  Court,  no  one  but  a  worker 
in  {he  political  arena  can  properly  appreciate  or  duly  set  forth. 

*  The  vices  of  politicians  are  adopted  with  the  greatest  facility.  They  com- 
port with  the  natiiral  selfishness  of  men.  **  Bnt  the  politician's  improve- 
ments"— ^I  quote  from  no  less  authority  than  Dr.  Johnson — "are  opposed  by 
every  passion  that  can  exclude  conviction  or  suppress  it ;  by  ambition,  by 
avarice,  by  hope,  and  by  terrour,  by  public  faction,  and  private  animosity.'^ 
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No  one  but  a  ready  and  voluminous  writer  would  attempt  their 
entire  narration.  Nay  more.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to 
let  them  pass.  Nay  more.  It  is  only  in  peril  of  political  death 
that  any  one  can  duly  reveal  them.  And  why  ?  Because  you 
are  indifferent  while  the  rogues  are  awake.  You,  as  a  whole, 
are  quite  too  careless,  quite  too  selfish  to  protect  or  uphold  any 
man  who  dares  point  out  the  political  parasite — portray  the 
aspiring  demagogue.  You  would  hunt  up  a  thief  who  had 
stolen  your  pig, — how  many  of  you  do  as  much  for  your  poli- 
tics ? — as  much  for  political  integrity  ?  You  permit  politicians, 
year  after  year,  once  and  again  and  again,  to  assume  your  prerog- 
atives for  their  own  selfish  ends.  They  swarm  in  positions  of 
emolument  and  honor,  in  utter  contempt  of  political  honesty, — in 
imminent  peril  of  our  republican  form.  And  you  remain  content  I 
As  if  these  affairs  were  not  your  affairs !  No  political  outrage 
serves  to  arouse  you.  Political  delinquents  are  not  set  aside, 
much  less  punished.  They  remain  your  aids  in  ostensible  honor. 
In  this  very  year  in  the  town  of  Peru — and  none  of  our  towns 
surpass  it  in  honesty — a  republican  caucus,  duly  constituted,  elec- 
ted three  republican  delegates  to  act  in  our  senatorial  district 
convention.  The  whole  delegation — men  of  intelligence — 
instead  of  going  to  the  republican  convention  and  serving  in  the 
republican  cause,  went  into  the  convention  of  the  People's  party 
and  served  in  nominating  C.  J.  Kittredge  in  opposition  to  the 
republican  candidate  !  And  no  satisfaction  is  had.  The  lead- 
ing man  in  this  delegation  continues  in  impunity — dumb.  His 
name  is  S.  S.  Bowen.  And  Peru  is  quiet.  The  means  in  this 
most  strange  transaction  remain  but  partially  knpwn. 

But  this  is  known.  The  assiduous  C.  J.  Kittredge,  Esq., 
was  familiar  with  the  movement  in  advance.  He  an- 
nounced it  duly  to  another  republican,  of  another  town,  whose 
aid  he  sought  in  the  same  relation.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that, 
as  a  "means"  in  part,  he  "confidentially"  assured  some  of 
these  men  that  he  himself  was  a  "  good  "  republican.  It  is 
certain  that  he  so  averred  of  himself  on  one  or  two  other  occa- 
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sions.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  to  a  direct  question,  purposely 
put  in  the  presence  of  a  substantial  citizen,  he  was  fain  to  say, 
in  fact,  that  he  was  not  a  republican. 

And  more  is  known.  Messrs.  Kittredge  and  Bowen  were 
familiar  allies  in  the  events  of  the  previous  year.  This  same 
Mr.  Bowen  was  then  a  candidate  —  up  as  a  bolter  —  for  Bos- 
ton ;  and  the  records  of  the  state  bear  his  name  as  our  repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court.  The  demure  and  amiable 
Bowen  I  To  secure  the  desirable  end,  he  assumed  the  bolter's 
name  and  place  against  his  political  friend  and  neighbor,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Pierce,  Esq.,  who  was  fairly  presented  as  the  town 
nominee,  (in  the  rotation  system,  by  the  rule  then  recognised,) 
who  was  fairly  nominated  by  the  district  convention ;  and  who, 
nrioreover,  as  the  rightful  candidate,  received  at  the  election  the 
vote  of  his  Peru  fellow  citizens.  Still,  Bowen  was  elected 
through  the  shameful  defection  of  our  political  associates,  who 
had  entered  our  house  and  eaten  our  bread  as  ^'  friends  "  in  the 
"  Union  "  movement.  And  C.  J.  Kittredge  urged  on  this  bolt 
in  behalf  of  the  ambitious  Boweu ;  who  in  the  present  year,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  appeared  in  himself  and  his  republican 
trusts,  at  the  People's  party  convention  to  aid  Mr.  Kittredge  to 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  I  Surpassing  fidelity  !  Reciprocal  honor ! 
Mr.  Bowen  remains  in  regular  standing,  a  republican  all  unim- 
pugned,  as  if  he  were  honest  and  true ! 

It  were  curious  in  the  connection  to  prosecute  the  aflfair  of 
the  treachery  to  B.  F.  Pierce.  Why  was  he  ^*  knifed  ?  "  Be- 
cause, forsooth,  C.  J.  Kittredge  and  some  others  such,  maintained 
that  he  was  "  too  radical "  a  man.  He  was  just  as  radical  as 
the  free  soil  republicans  throughout  the  commonwealth  —  no 
more,  no  less  —  and  he  was  the  fair  nominee  of  the  "  Union  " 
party. 

But  if  he  was  too  radical,  what,  pray  tell  us,  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  F.  Plunkett?  A  man  of  compromises,  devoted  to 
trade,  always  a  democrat,  always  our  foe,  was  he  too  highly 
conservative  ?     0  no  I     The  free  soil  republicans,  throughout 
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the  district,  could  vote  en  masse  for  him,  because  he  was  a  regu- 
lar candidate  in  the  organized  "  union."  And,  yet,  Mr.  Pierce, 
in  the  same  "  union,"  was  equally  a  regular  candidate.  Thomas 
F.  Plunkett,  adroit  at  chess,  is  no  less  adroit,  in  the  political 
game.  He  has  always  held  the  ears  of  his  friends.  He  should 
have  held  his  henchmen.  Our  allies  stabbed  us  in  a  shameful 
treachery.  Benjamin  F.  Pierce  was  wronged.  He  is  a  man  who 
deserves  better  things ;  and  contemptible,  indeed,  is  the  politi- 
cal practice  that  can  serve  in  so  base  a  betrayal  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  worth.  He  is  now  enrolled  in  the  national 
army,  a  volunteer  soldier ;  moreover,  a  private ;  where  two  of 
the  Plunketts  serve  in  command.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  worth 
among  us.     Such  is  the  way  of  "  success." 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  house  of  Bowen.  The  senior 
of  the  firm  of  W.  S.  &  S.  S.  Bowen,  a  mercantile  firm  of  Peru, 
served  three  years  ago,  a  conspicuous  bolter,  in  conjunction  with 
the  same  Mr.  Kittredge.  They  hove  up  our  afiairs  in  turmoil 
and  shame,  to  defeat  the  fair  nominee  of  the  district,  Andrew 
Jackson  Babbitt,  Esq., — a  *'  Harry  of  the  Wynd  "  among  us. 
They  failed.  The  democrats  of  the  rank,  better  organized 
then,  refused  to  ratify  the  alliance.  The  bolters  met  with  a 
melancholy  fall.  It  was  sad  to  behold  them ;  but  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  they  seized  our  contempt,  though  we  freely  and 
cheerfully  gave  them  our  pity.  They  rolled  in  the  mud  and 
loved  to  roll !  It  was  a  case  in  the  "  bogus  "  practice.  We  had 
the  bogus  caucuses,  the  bogus  delegations,  and,  I  was  about  to 
add,  the  bogus  piety,  withall.     They  appealed  to  bigotry. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Babbitt,  was  somewhat  given  to  the  Univer- 
salist  faith  and  name.  "  A  Universalist,  forsooth  !  Heaven 
forefend  I"  was  the  language  of  our  opponents'  conduct. 
It  was  a  heterodox  gnat  that  some  of  our  friends,  were 
wholly  unable  to  swallow,  though  they  had  all  along  com- 
passed the  heterodox  camels  without  any  manifest  strain*  What 
pray  tell  us,  is  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Plunkett?    He  is  reputed   a  man   of  physical  affairs.     And 
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surely  men  of  the  christiei.n  name,  in  political  affairs,  among 
themselves,  may  well  recollect  that  we  hold  to  a  government, 
supreme  in  power,  in  whose  constitution  there  is  no  recognition 
of  God.  "  The  Constitution  as  it  is  P^  We  ought  to  hold  a 
National  Convention,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  amend  it 
in  that  very  thing.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  our  political  friends  of  religious  orthodoxy — more  espe- 
cially the  gentlemen  Kittredge  and  Bowen,  who  were  among 
the  loudest  of  Mr.  Babbitt's  denouncers — ^were  among  the 
leading  immolators  of  Pierce,  who  is  undoubtedly  orthodox — 
having  served  as  a  Congregational  deacon;  a  religious  rela- 
tion, I  may  properly  add,  that  Mr.  Kittredge  himself  maintains. 
0  bounden  brethren !  0  charitable  churchmen !  And  the  out- 
side world,  alas,  how  obdurate  ! 

But  further,  briefly,  of  the  "  bogus  "  practice  in  the  aforesaid 
memorable  bolt.  One  body  of  delegates,  full  and  strong,  numer- 
ous enough  to  control  the  convention,  had  they  been  able  to 
establish  their  seats,  were  of  the  amplest  type  in  the  bogus 
line — pure,  unblushing,  bald.  They  were  privately  chosen,  in  a 
packed  caucus  of  minority  men,  who  were  slily  assembled  under 
calls  that  were  secretly  posted  for  the  moment  only  (to  secretly 
^'  answer  the  law  "),  and  were  then  transferred  and  hidden  I  And 
there  were  men  in  this,  concocting  and  executing  persistenly 
day  after  day,  who  had  served  in  the  State  Legislature !  It 
were  not  unbecoming  in  this  sort  of  men — surely  not  unbe- 
coming— when  in  session  as  law-makers  at  Boston,  to  accept 
donations  in  penknives j  etc,  through  their  beneficent  friends,  the 
doorkeepers,  sergeants  and  (Serks ;  nor  to  persist  in  appropri- 
ating editions  of  statutes,  through  excessive  contracts,  in  shame- 
ful selfishness,  to  themselves ;  nor  yet  to  manoeuvre  in  corrupt 
coalitions  to  promote  the  political  demagogue.  And  if  we  of 
Masssachusetts,  reputed  as  moral,  who  ought  to  be  second  to 
none,  elevate  such  men  to  political  trusts,  what  may  we  antici- 
pate abroad  ?     The  following  statement  is  fully  significant  : 
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From  the  Albany  Journal  of  the  \Uh  inst. 

Venal  Congbessmek. — Certain  New  York  members  of  Congress 
are  said  to  have  been  detected  in  receiving  fees  for  procuring  commis- 
sions in  the  army,dn  one  case  charging  as  high  as  four  hundred  dollars 
for  their  services  in  procuring  a  single  commission  of  a  low  grade. — 
\_Cincinnati  Gazette, 

We  have  heard  similar  rumors,  and  they  point  to  Hon.  Alfred  Ely, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Monroe  district  in  this  State.  A 
case  like  this  is  stated :  A  young  gentleman  from  his  district  was  an 
applicant  for  a  position  in  the  navy.  The  application  was  pressed  for 
some  time,  but  without  apparent  success,  when  Mr.  Ely  informed  the 
young  man  that  there  was  another  applicant  for  the  place,  who  could 
be  bought  off  for  $250.  This  amount  was  handed  over  to  the  mem- 
ber, and  the  commission  was  soon  after  secured.  Subsequently,  as 
the  story  goes,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  not  only  no  other 
applicant  in  the  way,  but  that  Mr.  Ely  had  the  commission  in  his 
pocket  when  he  bargained  for  the  #250  ! 

Several  other  cases,  of  a  similar  character,  are  being  brought  to 
light. 

One  of  Mr.  Ely's  brokers,  one  Brown,  of  Rochester,  is  an  appli- 
cant for  Paymaster  in  the  Navy.  This  position,  requiring  the  highest 
integrity,  is  to  be  secured  for  the  applicant,  if  possible,  to  reward  him 
for  his  past  services  in  behalf  of  this  "  venal  Congressman."  "  Like 
master,  like  man,"  is  an  old  adage  ;  and  the  community  in  which  both 
"master"  and  "man"  live,  do  them  both  injustice  if  either  of  them 
are  proper  persons  to  occupy  the  responsible  position  of  Paymaster  in 
the  Navy. 

This  Mr.  Ely,  as  I  am  informed,  secured  his  election  to  the 
National  Congress  by  manoeuvres  such  as  are  common  with  us. 
**Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  fr6m  thistles?" 
Can  a  man  who  is  a  knave  at  one  stage  of  his  progress  be  relied 
on  as  honest  at  another  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  —  I  so  regard  it  — 
that  the  legislatures,  as  a  whole,  throughout  the  land,  are  made 
up  largely  of  men  who  are  just  as  immoral,  in  one  way  or 
another,  as  is  this  Mr.  Ely,  of  Rochester.  And  still  the  repub- 
lic lives ! 

Thus,  gentlemen,  are  politicians  permitted,  in  the  utmost  im- 
punity, to  violate  honor  in  the  political  relation  as  if  it  held  no 
relation  to  law,  no  relation  to  government,  no  relation  to  war, 
dissolution,  ruin.  Our  republican  form  is  in  the  way  of  anarchy 
purely  because  the  mass  of  the  people,  slack  in  morality,  care- 
less in  duty,  wholly  neglect  our  primary  politics,  as  if  the  fraud 
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and  dishonor,  incipiently  practiced,  bore  no  significance  in  our 
imminent  peril.  If  the  fountains  are  poisoned,  pray  what  of 
the  stream  ?  It  becomes  a  river  of  death.  The  nation  drinks 
and  fails. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks.  I  duly  appreciate 
your  patience.  At  a  future  day  I  may  venture  to  address  you 
in  the  same  relation,  should  I  have  reason  to  suppose  I  can 
thereby  serve  in  aid  of  political  integrity.  Let  me  say,  for  the 
present,  that  the  men  who  hold  your  political  trusts  in  deroga- 
tion of  political  honor,  are  not  independent  of  popular  action. 
Your  voice  may  resound  in  tones  of  terror  to  their  wholesome 
control,  and  in  suitable  warning  to  others. 

You  may  openly  unite  in  demonstrative  action.  You  may 
request  Mr.  Rockwell  to  resign  his  position  for  the  public  good, 
and  to  forego  in  the  future  all  promotion  of  self  through  a  self- 
pushing  course,  as  clearly  subversive  of  our  republican  form. 
This,  moreover,  would  serve  as  a  caution  to  his  friend  in  ambi- 
tion, Mr.  C.  J.  Kittredge ;  whose  vigorous  efforts  in  the  same 
relation  have  not  yet  secured  a  personal  triumph.  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  Theodore  Barrows  —  the  always  willing 
and  wise  ?  It  were  enough,  perhaps  —  and  not  impertinent  — 
to  inquire  by  what  appliances  he  secured  a  Justice's  com- 
mission. And  it  were  pertinent  also  to  ask  ourselves  if 
either  Mr.  Barrows  or  C.  J.  Kittredge  are  suitable  men  in  our 
home  judiciary.  If  they  are  not,  then  wherein  is  the  remedy  ? 
But  the  behavior  of  these  men  has  some  palliation  in  your 
own  habitual  neglect.  A  popular  carelessness  has  kept  back 
worth,  and  left  open  the  way  to  a  bold  ambition,  unscrupulous, 
faithless,  immoral.  And  the  evil  is  general.  Since  the  domi- 
nation of  "  spoils,"  in  the  last  thirty  years,  honest  men  remain 
more  and  more  unknown,  inexperienced  in  public  affairs  and 
remote  from  political  promotion.  Hence  our  political  dishonor 
and  shame.  Hence  the  supremacy  of  "self"  and  the  sway  of 
"corruption"  in  all  our  public  affairs.  Hence  the  national 
peril. 
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From  the  whelming  penalties  of  our  political  degeneracy  we 
should  arouse  to  political  reform.  The  true  restorative  is  in 
a  popular  vigilance,  through  a  just  political  morality.  It  in- 
volves time.  We  ought  to  begin.  In  the  favor  of  Heaven 
may  the  people  awake  to  life  in  Truth  and  Duty, 

Nor  let  the  faithful  fail ! 

*<  Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand, 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, — " 


"Ttuth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 


MOUNTAINEER. 
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PAUSE  &  THINK 

BEFORE  YOU  VOTE ! ! 


^> 


Loyal  Voters  of  Michigan  f—Eepnbli- 
canS)  BestocratS;— all: 

The  Toice  of  our  beloved  State 
lo  be  heard  through  the  ballot  V>ox,  ttUI  hare 
nomentous  weight  for  sustaining  the  goyem- 
»eiit,  encouraging  our  soldiers,  and  crushing 
Hie  rebellion,  on  the  ^m  side,  or  for  giving 
hope  and  encouragement  to  the  rebellion,  on 
Ihe  Giher  side  I  Give  heed  to  no  false  issues 
raised  by  the  allies  of  your  country's  foes. 
Sink  all  oonsiderations  of  party,  look  at  facts 
as  th^  exist,  and  decide  how  your  voice  shall 
b«  given,  by  the  dictates  of  a  pure  patriotism. 
This  gigantic  and  causeless  rebellion,  got  up 
to  overthrow  the  Union  for  no  other  reason 
ihan  because  the  slave  power  had  lost  control 
of  the  government  through  the  triumph  of 
the  people  at  the  ballot  box— the  slaveholders 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  voice  of  the  majority 
when  against  them — must  be  put  doim,  and  the 
bupremacy  of  the  constitution  must  heackn&wl' 
&dged  everywhere-  The  rebels  must  surrender 
*  unconditionally,"  or  we  have  NO  govern- 
ment To  compromise  with  treason  now,  is 
but  to  invite  treason  to  raise  its  bloody  hand 
again  whenever  its  demands  are  not  granted. 

With  a  united  North,  armed  treason  could 
not  stand  before  the  patriotism  and  bravery 
of  our  gallant  army  tor  one  month.  But 
drawing  resources,  in  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement, from  a  large  party  in  the  North, 
whose  whole  influence  and  efforts  are /or  the 
rebels,  by  sowing  dissention  among  the  peo- 
ple, by  eraban*assing  the  government,  in  every 
possible  way,  and  by  opposing  and  denounc- 
ing every  policy  calculated  to  injure  the 
rebels — they  are  enabled  to  dispute  the  su- 
premacy of  the  constitution^ — to  insult  the  old 
flag  ]  and  offer  terms  on  which  the  war  may 
stop — and  those  terms  are,  that  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  their  bugus 
*^  confederacy,"  resting  upon  the  corner  stone 
of  human  slavery  I  ! 

Loyal  Mkit  of  Michigan  !  are  you  ready 
to  submit  to  these  terms  after  all  the  blood 
and  tieasure  sacrificed  ?  The  armed  rebels 
draw  comlort  and  encouragement  from  the 
North.  They  have  allies  here,  on  whom  they 
yoly  for   assistance,  in  trying  to  demoralize 


©ur  armies,  and  in  opposing  every  poKcy  t^t 
will  strengthen  us  or  ki^  them.  In  this  ki^id 
of  work  these  allies  are  rendering  the  rebels 
more  assistance  than  if  they  were  in  the  rebel 
array.  By  asserting  that  this  is  a  JVbrM«m 
war  on  the  South,  they  place  the  rebels  in 
the  |X)sition  of  self-defence,  and  thus  justify 
the  rebellion  and  excuse  them  from  the  «tti- 
tude  of  armed  traitoni,  with  a  fixed  deteiv 
minatioD  to  overthrow  the  government  and 
set  up  a  government  of  their  own.  The  Ke^ 
publican  and  loyal  men  of  the  North  have 
taken  up  arms,  and  said  the  South  should 
not  succeed  in  breaking  up  ihe  old  govern- 
ment. The  allies  of  Southern  traitors  hol4 
out  thc^ope  and  promise  to  them  that  a  re- 
action will  soon  take  place  in  the  North, 
when  their  friends  will  get  into  power,  and 
treason  receive  a  pardon  I  But  for  this  hope 
of  assistance  at  the  North,  through  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  the  rebels  would  long  since 
have  laid  down  their  arms — in  fact  but  for  the 
encouragement  they  received  on  the  stixrt, 
that  the  Northern  Democracy  would  not 
permit  the  government  to  take  up  arms  to 
"  coerce  "  the  South  to  obedience  to  the  con- 
stitution— they  would  Tiever  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Union,  They  calculated  on 
a  divided  North .  They  relied  on  the  promise 
that  if  Northern  soldiers  attempted  to  march 
against  them,  they  would  be  followed  up 
with  a  "FIRE  IN  THE  REAR"  by  the 
Democracy  of  Michigan,  60,000  strong. 

The  allies  of  traitors  who  made  these  prom- 
ises and  gave  this  encouragement  then,  are 
still  active  in  giving  encouragement  to  the 
rebels  to  hold  out  longer. 

They  are  already  advocating  an  *  armistice" 
to  allow  the  rebels  to  recruit  their  army, — 
They  are  demanding  that  the  government 
shall  offer  to  *^  compromise  "  with  the  traitors. 
They  are  demanding  that  our  armies  shall  be 
withdrawn.  They  are  proposing  to  hold 
"peace "  conventions,  and  openly  advocating 
"PEACE  ON  ANY  TERMS  J "  and  if  the  rebek 
will  not  accept  of  any  compromise, — in  the 
language  of  Gov.  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
they  are  preparing  to  "  let  our  wayward  sif- 
ters depart  in  peace  " — ^in  short  to  dissolve  the 
Union  ! !  t 
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To  what  base  uses  are  the  demagogucB  and 
allieB  of  Jeff*  Davis  in  the  North  making  of 
the  votes  of  unsuspecting  loyal  men  !  To 
show  how  the  rebels  are  cheered  on  by  Dem- 
ocratic victories,  read  the  following  : 

"  The  next  great  defeat  of  the  abolition 
hoards  will  consolidate  the  whole  Democratic 
strength  of  the  North  in  OPEN  and  DETER- 
MINED RESISTANCE  TO  THE  FUR- 
THER PROSECUTION  OF  THE  WAR." 
-^-Richmond  Dispatch  Feb.  9,  1863. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  following  from 
the  Poird  Coupee  Echo,  (Port  Hudson,)  of 
the  18th  Feb.,  1863.  We  could  add  50  pages 
of  similar  testimony : 

"  The  result  of  the  recent  Democratic  tri- 
umphs in  the  Northern  States,  is  6e^«mw^  to 
disptay  itself  Sind  assume  gigantic  proportions, 
(Peace  resolutions  and  speeches  m  the  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Michigan  Legislatures.)  In 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  the  reaction  in  the 
Northern  mind  is  most  apparent,  and  we  see 
them  gradually  drifting  toioard  a  revolution^ 
T4ie  attempt  lately*  made  in  Indiana  to  seize 
the  State  Arsenal  shows  that  there  is  a  feeling 
on  thejpart  of  the  people  (Democracy)  in 
favor  of  taking  the  destiny  of  the  State  into 
their  own  hands  (by  mob  law.)  The  public 
men  of  proml'nenGe  are  DENOUNCING  Lin- 
coln's acts,  the  CHARACTER  and  OBJECT 
of  the  WAR,  and  the  MHIASURES  RE- 
SORTED  TO  FOR  ITS  PROSECU- 
TION." 

Behold  !  what  a  halo  of  jor  it  sends  to 
the  rebel  heart,  to  hear  of  Democratic  victor- 
ies— see  how  they  rejoice  at  the  signs  of 
'*  drifting  "  into  civil  war,  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution in  the  North — see  how  they  applaud 
an  attempt  at  mob  law  to  seize  a  State  Arse- 
nal—and see  what  hope  they  gather  at  hear- 
ing of  the  men  of  prominaiice  "  DENOUNC- 
ING "  the  government,— the  "CHARAC- 
TER ''  and  «  OBJECT  "  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  the  "MEANS  RESORTED  TO  FOR 
ITS  PROSECUTION  "  !  !  by  Democrats  in 
the   North. 

Thus  :  See  how  they  expect  the  next  Dem- 
ocratic victories  will  consolidate  the  whole 
Democratic  strength  into  opeii  and  armed 
'*  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  FURTHER 
PROSECUTION  OF  THE  WAR,"  which 
ttiej  hope  will  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army,  when  treason  will  be  triumphant  I 
Rut  i]\i'  following  is  the  balance  of  the  mme 
l*r.rag-apL  from  the   Echo: 

"  The  GREAT  SPEECH  Ot  MeERICK,  OF  IlLI- 
SOIP,   WILL     HAVE     ITS     EFFECT     EVERYWHERE, 

and  WILL  SOW  THE  SEED  OF  DIS- 
SENTION  IN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE 
WESTERN  FEDERAL  TROOPS  IF 
ANYTHING  WILL."  ^^  The  whole  West 
mil  S0071  break  forth.  We  see  the  smoke, 
and  FIRE  IS  NOT  FAR  DISTANT 
God  speed  the  good  worJc,  and  let  THE 
WHOLE  PURITANICAL  NORTH  BE 
ENVELOPED  IN  RUIN  AND  DESSO- 
LATIUN." 

LoTiL  Men!  H  p-rf>  you  have  a  picture  of 


the  good  feelings  of  those  called  our  "  Soutih- 
ern  brethren  "  towards  the  "  whole  puritani- 
cal North,"  which  they  wish  to  see  enveloj^ed 

in  **  RUIN  AND  DESSOLATION,"  bccaUSC  WO  WOUt 

let  them  destroy  the  government  and  set  up 
a  bogus  one  of  their  own  !— and  here  you  also 
have  a  picture  of  the  satisfaction  it  gives  them 
to  see  their  Northern  allies  making  such 
speeches  as  the  Democliiltic  leaders  are  »MMf 
making  to  poison  our  army,  and  distract  aind 
divide  the  people.  By  your  votes,  you  <»» 
endorse  the  oilies  and  give  comfort  to  the 
rebels  by  voting  the  Democratic  ticket ;  or 
by  voting  the  Republican  ticket  you  «jam 
encourage  the  army  and  sustain  the  govern- 
ment in  its  measures  to  cr^sh  the  rebellion  1 
By  voting  the  DemoTatic  ticket,  you  send 
joy  and  consolation  to  the  rebels,  and  dis- 
couragement to  our  own  army,— by  voting 
the  opposing  ticket  you  send  despair  to  reb- 
els, and  joy  and  hope  to  our  gallant  soldiers, 
who  have  very  emphatically  expressed  tlieir 
opinion  o!  home  traitors  in  the  rear. 
Remember  that  the  Democratic  army  officers 
of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress denouncing  copperhead  traitors  at  home, 
told  the  whole  truth  when  they  said  : 

Tlie  Rebels  of  the  South  are  leaning  on  the 
NORTHERN  DEMOCRACY  FOR  SUP- 
PORT ;  and  it  is  unqmstionuhly   true,   that 

UNJUSTIFIABLE  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  AdMINSTRA- 

TioN  is  giving  AID  and  COMFORT  to  the 
ENEMY.  In  the  dark  hour  of  our  country's 
trial,  there  is  but  one  road  to  success  and 
PEACE,  and  that  is,  to  be  as  firmly  uuiied  for 
our  Government  as  the  Rebels  are  against  it. 

When  the  rebels  hear  that  Peck,  Stewart 
Pratt,  Morton,  Wai-ner,  Robertson,  Bealies, 
Barnes  &  Co.,  the  spokesmen  of  the  the  par- 
ty can  fulminate  treasonable  sentiments  on 
the  stump,  in  a  State  Convention  of  delegates 
elected  by  that  party,  or  in  the  Halls  of  Leg- 
islation, without  a  rebuke  from  the  rank  and 
file,  they  can  justly  take  hope  and  believe 
that  the  whole  party  endorse  treason  sympa- 
thy. When  they  see  a  leader  in  the  Halls  of 
Legislation  advocate  and  offer  to  head  a  riot, 
and  lead  a  Democratic  mob  to  hurl  the  Pres- 
ident from  the  chair  of  State,  by  physical 
force,  because  he  persists  in  prosecuting^  a 
war  to  put  down  treason,  restore  the  Union, 
preserve  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
by  resorting  to  all  ligitimate  measures  to 
maintain  the  Government — when  they  see 
ih^ise  things  in  the  North,  they  have  a  right 
to  REJOICE  and  believe  they  have  fine  friends 
HERE.  When  they  hear  that  the^^e  leaden;  or 
m<^n  nominated  by  them,  are  elected  to  office^ 
they  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  Northern 
allies,  which  will  nerve  them  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  resistance. 

If  you  want  rebels  and  traitors  to  r^oice 
over  your  acts,  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.,  If 
you  want  to  stop  the  war  and  avoid  the  con- 
scription law,  vote  so  as  to  convince  the 
rebels  that  they  have  no  friends  in  the  North, 
and  they  will  soon  lay  down  their  arms  and 
sue  for  peace.  If  you  want  the  conscription 
law  enforced  and  the  war  prolonged,  vote  the 
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Democratic  ticket,  which  will  encourage  the 
rebels  to  prolong  the  war  in  hopes  of  a  final 
*'  compromise  "  and  pardon  by  the  Northern 
Democracy  whom  they  regard  as  their  firm 
friends. 

Do  you  wish  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  by  that  means  strengthen  their  hopes 
and  encourage  them  to  persevere  ?  Do  you 
want  to  be  claimed  as  ihe  frierid  to  armed 
rebels  and  traitors  to  your  country's  flag  ? 
Do  you  wisb  to  leave  an  unsullied  reputation, 
—aboTe  su^piei&n,  of  sympathising  with  the 
rebels — ^to  your  country  and  your  children, 
if  so,  remember  the  "  Hartford  Convention." 
Will  not  LOYAL  DEMOCRATS  break  loose 
from  PARTY  fetters  and  refuse  to  longer  be 
made  IooIb  of  by  the  disloyal  leaders  ;  under 
false  pretexts  and /«/«<?  issues.  Let  the  com- 
mon sense  dictate  of  patriotism  which  spurns 
all  direct  or  indirect  aid  to  ti'(»ason,  govern 
the  actions  of  all  loyal  men .  We  again  say, 
pause  and  think  before  you  vote  I 

-♦-♦^ 

WHAT  YOU  SWALLOW 

Wben  yon  Vote  the  Democratic  Ticket) 

and  the  -«ray  Democratic  I^eaders 

**  Support  the  Government." 

To  show^  w^hat  men  endorse  and  encourage 
n  the  i\  aitor  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
?rhen  they  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  we 
idd  a  very  few  out  of  a  large  number  of  gems 
rom  high  Democratic  sources.  **  Birds  of  a 
eather  flock  together"  —  "Men  are  known 
)y  the  company  they  keep  :  " 

«  NEGRO  SLAVERY  IS  THE  FOUND- 
VTION  OF  LIBERTY  and  the  ESSENCE 
)F  DEMOCRACY."— iV;  Y.  Day  Book. 

♦'  There  never  has  been  anything  called  for 
ly  the  South,  and  there  NEVER  CAN  BE, 
kat  I  would  not  willingly  consent  to." — 
Speech  of  Staie  Senator  Olark,,  of  Wisconsin^ 
^arch,  1862. 

*«  HISTORY  WILL  RELATE  THAT 
VE  (the  North)  MANUFACTURED  THE 
CONFLICT,  forced  it  to  hot-bed  precosity, 
ourished  and  invited  it." — Detroit  Pree 
''ressy  April  16,  1862. 
"  We  tell  them  (Congress)  that  a  Cromwell 
ill  rise  in  tlteir  midst  before  thev  progress 
x>  far,  who  will  bring  their  HE  A  D"  TO  THE 
5L0CK  without  delay  or  mercy."  —  F'ree 
"^ress,  March  24. 

"I  say  to  you  mj  constitnerits,  that  as 
our  representative,  I  will  NEVER  VOTE 
»NE  DOLLAR,  ONE  MAN,  OR  ONE 
^UN  io  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
3ln  to  make  war  upon  the  South." — I).  W. 
^oorhics,  M.  0.  7th  Dist.  Ind.,  Ap.  1861. 

*=  Well,   if   they    (the  soldiers)    have  a 

IXD  TO  PET  UP  THKIR  HEADS  FOJR  A  MARK 
aSY  MCST  EXPECT  TO  BE  HIT."  "  If  THKY 
AVE   A    MIND    TO     FIGHT     IN    SUCH    A   MEAN 

AUSE,  I  have  NC  PITTY  FOR  THEM 
?  THEY  GET  WOUNDED  OR  KILL- 
D." — Remarks  of  two  prominent  Democrats 
'Moj-low  towashii),  N,  H.=  on  hearing  that 


some  of  the  boys  from  that  town  were  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 

"  The  Democracy  will  yet  teach  Abe  Lin- 
coln and  his  CO-USERPERS  that  the  way 
of  the  transgressors  is  not  easy." — ^on.  A, 
G.  Dodge,  of  Iowa, 

"All  lovers  of  their  country  if  they  do  no 
MORE,  will  AT  LEAST  STAND  ALOOF,  and 
in  NO  AVAY  THEY  CAN  AVOID  CON- 
TRIBUTE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT,"--'DetroU  Free  Press, 

"This  is  a  DAMNED  ABOLITION 
WAR.  WE  BELIEVE  ABE  LINCOLN 
IS  AS  MUCH  of  a  TRAITOR  AS  JEFF, 
DAVIS."— JLaA/arw?  (Ohio)  Dem.  Union, 

"  The  President  and  his  cabinet  were  never 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation «  The 
Democratic  party  should  never  have  given  its 
assent  to  the  appeal  to  the  sioord  AFTER  THE 
AFFAIR  AT  FORT  SVMTER,"-^  JhtroU 
Free  Press, 

"HIRED  HESSIANS  going  to  iht  mnny 
Bmiihem  soil  to  BUTCHER  hy  wholesale,  not 
foreigners,  but  GOOD  MEN,  as  EXEMPLA- 
RY CHRISTIANS  a«  owy  o/ OUR  MEN." 
— Ashland  (Ohio)  Unions  a  Democratic  or- 
gan, speaking  of  our  soldiers. 

^^Resolved,  That  the  late  attacks  upon  the 
Ashland  Union  by  the  abolitionists,  are  evi- 
dences that  that  paper  is  on  the  RIGHT 
TRACK,  and  worthy  the  support  of  the 
Demoiyracy  of  Ashland  County." — Ashland 
Co.  Democratic  Convention. 

"  It  (the  Administration)  has  put  arms  in 
the  hands  of  OUTLAWS,  THIEVES,  MUR- 
DERERS and  TRAITORS,"  —  Crawford 
Co.  Forum,  (Dem.,)  refeiTing  to  our  soldiers. 

"  In  power  less  than  a  year,  has  spent  mil- 
lions of  the  people'^  money,  and  FIVE  HUN- 
DRJED  THOUSAND  men  are  employed  to 
STEAL  NEGROES  from  thkir  SOUTH- 
ERN MASTERS  "—i>«?i.  Press,  Taylor- 
ville.  111.,  speaking  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  army. 

'-  If  the  North  and  South  are  ever  re-uni- 
ted, we  predict  it  will  be  when  the  confeder- 
ate States  NORTH  shall  adopt  their  new  con- 
stitviion,  (of  Jeff.  Davis,)  or  something  very 
near  like  it.  There  's  a  good  time  coming, 
boys." — Van  Bur  en  Co.  Press,  at  Paw  Paw. 

'*  We  must  make  a  strong  ticket,  and  if 
TffESE  DAMNED  SOLDIERS  don't  get 
l>'j»'k  to  vote,  wfc  .shall  carry  the  State." — 
Delegate  to  Kent  Co.  late  Dem.  Convention, 

"  Any  man  who  volunteers  to  go  and  fight 
iu  this  war  OUGHT  TO  BE  SHOT.  They 
are  all  d — d  abolitionists." — Ke^it  Co.  delegate 
to  Dem.  State  Convention, 

"  Why  this  expenditure  of  more  blood  and 
treasure  in  a  HOPELESS  ENTERPRISE 
—why  blame  men  for  being  TRAITORS  ? 
We  cannot  see  why.'* — Detroit  Free  Press, 

"  There  sir,  is  the  DAMNABLE  ABOLl- 
TIONIST  who  administers  the  Government. 
The  people  ought  to  RISE  UP  AND  BY 
PHYBIOAL  FORGE,  HURL  HIM  FROM      T 
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THE  CHAIR  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
In  the  eyes  of  God  and  men,  the  people 
would  be  justified.  THEY  SHOULD  do  it; 
and  I  will  go  with  them,  (hisses)  J'fie  time 
U  not  FAR  DISTANT,  my  dear  fellows;  I 
tell  you  it  is  very  near,  WHEN  YOU  WILL 
NOT  HISS  IN  VAIN."— /wc^«  PraU's 
Speech  in  the  Miehigan  Legislature,  Feb.  12, 

"Ton  Black  Republicana  heg^i  this  war. 
You  haT«  carried  it  on  Jbr  two  ycai-s.  You 
hare  sent  your  HELL  HOUNDS  down 
South  to  devastate  the  country — and  what 
have  you  done  ?  You  have  not  conquered 
the  Sontii.— You  NEVER  CAN  conquer 
thera.  And  why  ?  Because  they  are  OUR 
BRKTHREN  I  '^-~<S^o.  W.  Peck  calling  our 
soldiers  "  Hell  Hounds,"  in  a  speech  before 
the  Lansing  Democratic  Association,  March 
1863. 

**  I  woa't  do  anything  to  sustain  the  Pras- 
ident,  Congress,  or  any  of  the  PIRATICAL 
CREW  that  have  control  of  this  Government. 
I  won't  db  anything  that  can,  in  any  way,  be 
interpreted  as  SUPPORTING  THIS  WAR." 
— John  H,  Chorge^  N,  B.,  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  Congress. 

•*The  Democrats  and  the  Sottih  (though 
traitors  in  arms  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment) have  no  quarrel;  why  then,  should 
WE  be  called  upon  to  assault  and  MURDER 
ouft  FRIENDS,  (red  handed  traitors)  and 
desolate  their  lands  ?  It  seems  unebasona- 
BLK  that  sensable  men  (republicans)  should 
ASK  such  a  thing  of  us.  If  we  REMAIN 
PASSIVE  in  this  contest,  (if  we  don't  get 
up  civil  war  here  in  favor  of  the  rebels,  nor 
go  into  the  rebel  army)  these  abolitionists 
OUGHT  TO  BE  SATISFIED.  Again,  we 
say.  Democrats,  PONDER  WELL  BEFORE 
YOU  enlist:*— Grand  Rapids  Enquirer, 
as  a  Democratic  organ  "encouraging  enlist- 
ments," and  "supporting  the  Government  " 
in  a  "vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,"  1861. 

TWENTY-FIVE  REASONS 

^IVliy  Loyal  Democrats  can  no  Longer 
actwitli  tlic  so-called  ^'Democratie" 
Party: 

1.  The  only  sympathisers  with  rebels  in 
the  North  are  "  Democrats." 

2.  The  only  soldiers  arom  the  North  m  the 
rebel  army  are  "  Democrats." 

3.  The  Republican  party  never  furnished 
a  traitor  to  the  flag  or  a  recruit  to  the  rebel 
tirmy. 

4.  The  onl^  persons  at  the  North  who  jus- 
tify or  apologise  for  the  rebels  are  "  i-emo- 
crats." 

5.  The  only  party  leaders  at  the  North  f^up- 
ported  by  the  disloyal  are  "  Democrats." 

6.  The  only  men  elected  to  office  at  the 
North,  about  whose  loyalt/  there  is  any 
question,  are  "  Democrats." 

7.  The  only  men  at  the  North  who  try  to 
divide  loyal  men  and  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment are  **  Democrats." 

8.  The  only  newspapers  at  th»^  North  whose 


loyalty  is  doubted  by  anybody  are  "  Demo* 
cratic." 

9.  The  only  newspapers  that  have  been 
suppressed  for  treasonable  sentiments,  either 
by  the  government  or  by  returned  soldiers, 
are  "  Democratic." 

10.  The  only  political  victories  at  i}^ 
North  that  cause  Southern  traitors  and  armed 
rebels  to  rejoice  are  "  Democratic." 

11.  The  only  men  at  the  North  who  «Bg| 
our  soldiers  who  go  to  fight  for  the  goveni«-^ 
ment  *'  ought  to  be  shot,"  are  "  Democrats,** 

12.  The  only  men  ai  rested  during  the'w|^. 
in  our  lines,  aeling  as  spies  for  the  eneiwj^' 
arc  "Democrats." 

13.  The  only  men  at  the  North  who  ojh 
pose  the  confiscation  of  the  prop^rty  of  arme^jt^^, 
rebels,  are  "  Democrats." 

14.  The  only  men  at  the  North  who  opr 
posed  the  employment  of  negroes  to  reiievi 
our  soldiers  urom  hardships,  and  save  tl^if 
lives  in  digging  ditches,dkc.,  are**  Democrata 

15.  The  only  men  at  the  North  who  op- 
pose the  Presiaent*»  l^tBcipation  Proclama- 
tion, and  want  the  rebels  to  retain  tlieif . 
negroes  to  raise  provisions  for  the  rebei 
army,  while  their  masters  are  shooting  down 
our  brothers  and  sons,  are  "  Democrats." 

16.  The  only  men  who  oppose  the  war  to 
crush  the  rebellion,  and  threaten  resistance 
to  the  laws,  and  revolution  in  the  North,  a»e 
"Democrats." 

17.  The  only  jnen  at  the  North  who  have 
offered  to  lead  a  mob  to  hurl  the  President 
from  the  government  by  force,  and  applauded 
the  sentiment,  are  "  Democrats." 

18.  The  only  men  at  the  North  who  favor, 
or  hint  at  disunion,  in  the  separation  of  the 
West  from  "  New  England,"  and  the  alliance 
of  the  Western  States  with  the  Confederacy, 
are  "Democrats." 

19.  The  only  men  at  the  North  mean 
enough  to  denounce  the  Government  and  re- 
fuse to  fight  to  maintain  it,  and  discouKige 
others  from  doing  so,  and  then  claim  equal 
rights  and  protection  under  its  laws,  are 
"Democrats." 

20.  The  only  men  who  fceek  to  demor:al- 
ize  our  army  and  advise  them  to  desert,  ai^e 
"Democrats." 

21.  The  only  men  at  the  North,  looked 
upon  by  armed  and  confessed  traitors  as  their 
**  friends  "  and  allies,  are  "  Democrats." 

22.  The  only  men  who  raise  the  cry  of 
"  abolitionist,"  against  loyal  men  for  sustain- 
ing the  Government  and  opposing  the  rebels, 
are  "Democrats." 

23.  The  only  men  why  ever  threatened  to 
dissolve  the  Union  if  they  got  beaten  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  thereby  lost  the  "spoils,"  are 
"Democrats." 

24.  The  only  men  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
to  overthrow  the  Government,  because  they 
are  not  willing  the  voice  of  the  majority  in 
the  ballot-box  shall  govern,  are  "  Democrats." 

25.  The  Only  men  whose  disloyalty  and 
sympathy  with  the  open  foe  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  disgrace  their  memory  and  curse 
their  posteritA-  are;'  Democrats  "  , , ._ 

*  Hosted  by  VjrOO  V  VC 


^  BUGLE  BLAST 

FROM    THE    ARMY. 


Vhat  the  Soldiers  TMnh  of  Northern  Traitors. 


THEY  WILL  REMEMBER  THEM  WHEN  THEY  RETURN. 


he  Voice  of  Loyal  Democrats  in  the  Army  td 
Traitor  Democrats  at  Home- 


R]iAI>  AJVD  CIRCtliATE  THIS  DOCUMENT. 


fal  BemocF&ts  of  MicMgau! 

In  the  following  pages  your  attention 
ovited  to  only  a  very  few  sentiments  by 

gallant  soldiers  in  the  field,  against  the 
rts  of  tihe  treason  synipathising  and  rebel 
forting:  Bemocraitic  leaders  in  this  State 

the  Korth,  who   have   got   entire  con- 

of  the  party,  and  are  nslng  it  to  em- 
•aes   the  Govemment,  defeat   the   army» 

give  aid  and  comfort  to  armed  traitors  ! 
rou  heed  the  voice  of  our  gallant  sol- 
s,  you  must  abandon  that  pariy^^  or 
ydon  the  soldier i  2)3^6.   the  only  hope  of 

Union  I  Deoidb  at  thk  BAii^xr  box 
CH  YOU  wiLi.  ABAXDiOs  li  A  mpst.  tcr- 
9  retribution  awaitK  those  who  are  not 
id  with  the  army,  and  friends  of  the 
erriment  in  this  hour  of  triall  Listen 
ihB  w^rnii^s,  and  the  ps-^fifts  of  the 
tl  Democrats  in  the  army.  Come  to  the 
iie  of  the  Union  fey  deserting  at  the 
Qt-b<^  th0  ITorthem  allieis  of  Southern 
:pi».  These  pa^  ar^  nearly  all  from 
aocratic  soureea. 
',  is  e^ioiigh  to  know  that  the  Democrats 


of  the  North  arc  regarded  by  the  mbbui. 
as  their  friends  and  ALLiES—^^nd  that  ev^ry 
'*  Democratic  victOTy  * '  only  gives  th^m  hope, 
and  encouragement  to  hold  t>tit  lotfg^r,  and 
persevere  more  vigorously  in  killihg  our 
]|0N8  AND  BROTHERS  I  The  Richmoiid  Dis- 
patch of  the  9th  Feb.,  1863,  announced  that 
"  The  next  great  defeat  of  the  BApub- 
lioan  hordes  will  consolidate  the  w'hole 
Democratic  strength  of  ;rHB  If qrth  in 
OPEJS"  AJVTD  DETERMINED  RESIST- 
ANCE TO  THE  FURTHER  PROSECU- 
TION OF  THE  WAIt.'V 

Thus  the  loyal  votei^  of  Michigsui  aye 
being  used  by  the  rebel  sympathising  lewl-. 
ers,  to  give  kid  and  CQmfort  and  hope  to 
red-handed  trealBon.  A  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  now,  i*  a  vt)<i©  of  iNobtjRAGa^' 
mekt  TO  THE  SoutHEki^ 'rebels,  arid  ftgainst ' 
the  PRATERS  and  s¥?PiiOATipSS\ of  .^©gal- 
lant soldiers.  It  adds  to  th€i]!r<  fiuffsrhi^s 
and  hardships.  It  pr0lokgs  tJHifi  wiR,  ass 
they  declare  in  the  following  pa^es. ,  Do 
not  delib^ately  votd  dxa^h  and  pk^^t  to 


From  aaether  Bemoearatis  OiiieraL 

V]M«Mr«rM«»  BOX  amd  Ballot  BoK. 

Bolirir,  F«b.  18, 18««. 

¥Mii|gi|^<fiMt  aJWVFod  thai ibe«e mikii  have 
BohByitolitJ'.ryj^h  Hktd  claB«,  whose  courage; 
finds  ^i^ii^ip^  alkni^  in  'k  witr  u|>on  flie  naf 
tion*isbenefectcirs:'«rfct  defemder«,  and  %1k)  af^ 
feet  to  seek  peace  through  Bubmission  to 
traitors  who  spurn  all  offers  of  peace  not 
based  upon  the  overthroir  of  the  Government, 
the  disruption  of  the  Union  and  tb«  dishonor 
of  our  flag. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  soldiers  of 
Illinois  are  in  emest.  Thej  have  passed 
through  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  into  a 
living  faith  into  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
the^eten^ftj  of^e  Union  and  their  o:^n  abil- 
ity to  lakintain  it. 

A.  great  mistake  is  being  made  in  the  effort 
to  pervert  party  name«  to  disloyal  uses.  The 
soldier  feels,  as  one  feels  a  disgraceful  blow, 
the  wound  thus  inflicted  cfipwfi  his  political, 
faith.  He  holds,  however,  the  remedy  in  hlit 
own  hands,  and  will  apply  it  wht^n  the  cart- 
ridge box  gives  way  to  the  ballot  box.  For, 
wJaitev^X-sSi^i^earandnAmes  polliticai  organi- 
zations ihen  may  ta1ie>  those  now  sustaining 
the  Govepiment  and  .^J^borinjC"  to  vindicatS 
the  Conststution  and'lsM^^  teillprevuil ;  whife 
those  who  hold  dalliance  with  TREASOl!^, 
and  cry  PEACE  when  there  is  no  peace,  save 
in  dishonor,  "wii| 'Shrink  ^om  the  stage  and 
96eJe  shelter  in  obscurity. 

B-espectfully  your  ob't  servant, 
M.  Bratmak, 
Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 

r—--., »    » ' 

TliT^)Lder  from  a  pemocratio  Gd&QraL 

Qen.-Mili^oy^w^l  arid  widely  known  as 
o|ie;!(?f- the?  hero^  pi  Ri^h  Mountain,  Gauley 
Bridge,  ^cl  fU  the  other  battles  in  which  he 
and  B6secran^  did  the  fighting  and  McClell- 
an  irore  thi^  hoiiors^has  written  a  tetter  cOn- 
o^nting  the  Northiem  torifes,  calculated  to 
mfi^k^fliiem  wince  a  trifle.  He  has  been  in 
most  of  the  grea,t  battles  around  Washington, 
and  wherever  he  was  thei'e  was  always  spleh- 
did  fipttitag,  drid  usually,  victory.  Gen. 
MffFOj^dS  A  Dem66^t.r 

His  letl^r  is  as  follows  i 

Winchester, 'East  Va„  Jan.  30,1863, ; 

I  have  just  read  the  noble  resolittions  of 
mpy  bixrfiher  officcirs  of  Indiana,  in  the  gallant 
ai:i}g^of  Rosecrans^  who,  having  assisted  by 
th^ir  heroism  in  achievin^g  the  splendid  vic- 
toVp  ovei-  tihfe  traitor  *rmy  under 'Brag^,ttirn 
rouiid  ^  rebtike  Ihe  more  f*fo  a^  &matdly 
^r.<»^orf  at  tuome^  whiO^  having  taken  ^d  van- 
ts^j^jof  thjB  ,al»en!ce,of  py^r  100,000  jpptriot 
soldiers  to  ^ieed  iiiio  power,' are  disgra^ng  mir 

i  deafte  to  flihaAk'  theitefhrare  officeifs;,  who, 
kapwing  n-^.parjiyjg^ye  that  -  for  Union,,  have 
adojpted.  these  re^l^tions,  which  meet  my 
most  hfeartyi  approval. 

Any  teati,  or  i^efr  6f  irieni  Who,  in  times  lik« 
these,  when  our  GbvenSmeit* is  engaged  in.a.J 
d«adly  strusrele  for  its  existence— a  strugj^le 


which  involvii  not  only  the  fete  of  frw  f#T- 
ernment  in  our  rwTj  «>Tintry,  but  fbr  aU  tit 
world,  would  attempt  to  disgraet  and  prosti- 
tute the  name  of  Demoerat  by  wwanwing  a 
p^rty  under  that  name,  TO  OPPOSE  THl 
aOYERNMSUrT,  and  ^vid$  anddUiract  the 
p«9ple  of  the;  loyjd  Stat*«— ate  TB  AITORl^ 
rrmh  m€<mer  ^nmoite  mcmns,  who  ^^/dS"^ 
land  dir^eSf  sei^  the  destruction  of  the^Ckiv- 
emment,  for  these  pretended  Democrats  tmeaJc- 
iugly  and  indirectly  seek  the  same  end,  by 
exJfilting  prejudiefe  against  the  Government, 
and  division  among  die  people. 

Let  these  traitora  of  tne  Indiana  legisla- 
ture and  the  Copperheads,  BvUernvts  and  K. 
G.  C.'s  througeout  the  State  who  are  giving 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  annsd  ireaton 
in  the  South,  read  in  the  odium  that  has  fd- 
lowitd  the  memory  of  the  Bine  Light  Federah 
and  fiartford  Gonventionists  of  1812,  some 
thing  of  the  execreation  and  detestation  tha 
will  follow  their  memory  down  the  stream  o 
time. 

I  joip^with  my-fellowrsoldiert  of  the  Unioi 
everywhere'  in  Jl^arAitigi  those  traitore  at  hon> 
that  when  we  have  crushed  armed  treason  a 
the  South  and  restored  the  soverignty  of  ou 
.Qovernment  over  these  misguided  Stat« 
(which  uDcier  God,  w^  isuitely  will  do,)  w 
will,  upon-our  return^. yhil0  our  hands  ar 
in,  also  extermi/nat^  tr4a»o^  at  the  North,  b_ 
arms,  if  need  be,  and  seal  by  the  blood  o 
traitors,  wherever  foxmd,  the  permanent  p«eac 
of^our  (poujitiy,  and  the  p^pefcutity  of  frc 
gdverntn^rit  to  all  future  generations. 

R.  H.  MiLaoY. 


Gen.  Negley  and  the  jCopperheaiis. 

Brigadier  James  S.  H^egley^of  Rosecran 
4rmy,.who  has>  proved  himself  a  gallant  con 
mander  and  2^  fearless  patriot,  has  ^vritttm 
iengtiiy  letter  to  a  friend  in  Butler  count 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  eiprei^es  himSc 
!6*eely  in  reference  to  tdie  ddshonest  and  era 
^n  condnct  of  the  JSTortheriji  Copperhead 
vho  are  trying  to  break  down  the  Goven 
iient.    We  make  a  few  extMcts : 

Camp  at  MurfreesbOro,  Tennessee,  { 
February  15th,  1863.      \ 

BaAR  Sir  :— If  I  ever  felt  a  blush  of  shar 
and  anger  against  the  citizens  of  my  nati^ 
State,  ff  was  when  I  learned  of  this  sham 
ful'pili?ty  striie,  ainiing  to  secure  a  cessath 
of  hoeiilities  ;  an  offer  of  the  6Hve  branch 
p§ace  ^  t^l^  traitors  who  bave  insulted  « 
natiqnal  trSidXiioix^,  trampled  upon  the  grai 
of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  sacked  our  pu 
\ti&  PreitsUry,  and  armbries,  robbed  commer 
of  its  hendr,  violated  the  sacred  pledges 
r^yesentatp^ycs,  h^url^d  brands  of  discord  in 
our,  councils,  let  loose  the  bitter  waters 
l^trite  M  Otit  ^^ial  circles,  and  iproetitutir 
l^^iy  9h4t9%'  dnd'tb&m^^fy  sentinumtio  the  hk 
iskp^tpostf,  of  de#itroying  our  Governmei 
Have  they  not  mioltreated  our  wounded,  f^olfh 
pur   prisoner^,    and    ovira^ed  th^,dead? 
Have  they  not  broken  every  compafct  for  t 
laraelioration  of  the  horrors  of  wur  ?     Ha 
tlh^  not  ttiled^  thousand*  from  their  ov. 
Hrpsides  to  perish  or  to  live  like  wild  beas*^ 


to  ike  mountaing  ?  Who  vill  d*r«  to  deni^ 
Ikat  th«|f  hate  eommitted  till  tlidte  barbarities? 

Tet,  in  vi«w  of  all  thete  fact,  miMrable, 
il^amdeasdtmckffommt,  ©owardlt  TKAITOES 
at  home,  seek  to  force  the  GoTemment  into  an 
^unholy,  cdlianoe  with  those  perfidious  j>eople. 
Why  ihordd  there  he  an  effort  ma^c  iosMelatfi^ 
B&uthern  trnitm  from  suffering  the  full  penai- 
ty  of  their  crimes  t  Do  they  not  deserve  it  ? 
Is  it  not  the  legitimate  /r«i^  ^qf  treason  and 
rebellion  f  Let  nolpeace,  no  prosperity,  no 
'  safety  dwell  in  their  lands,  urdU  they  lay  down 
their  arm*  and  acknowledge  the  Government 
they  are  endearoring  to  destroy.  If  war  in 
tenible  earnest  cannot  conquer  a  peace,  what 
can?  If  the  resources  of  a  mighty  peopl*^, 
and  the  determind  energy  and  bravery  of 
great  armies  contendipg  for  their  birthright, 
cannot  crush  this  mushroom  Confederacy, 
what  can  ?  Will  it  be  done  by  dishonoring 
ourselves  in  humbling  craving  their  submiss- 
ion and  appealing  to  them  to  restose  the  Gov- 
efnment  f 

No,  they  would  answer  your  appeal  with 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  ti-eat  your  sub- 
mission with  defiant  scorn.  1^0,  let  it.be 
spoken  in  the  councils  of  the  aged^and  taught 
in  the  lessons  of  bur^^uth,  that  th©  honor 


and  integrity  of  our  Jlfijion  "must  and  stall 
'  e  prose 
is  aeaih. 


_  ItY 

be  proserved,"  and  that  the  penalty  of  treason 


Yours,  truly, 
Jamss  S.  Neglky,  Brig.  Gen. 


Gen.  Eosecrans  Spealu  Hain. 

More  Democratic  ^estlntp^iiLy* 

In  response  td  resolutions  of  th?mk»  from 
the  Indiana  ]|ejgis^atxzre,  Gen.  BoseGrani  has 
written  the  following:  letter  : 

Headquarterk  Dep't  of  the  Gumbei'lapd  \ 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Feb;  l6, 1863.     5 , 

GjENTLjcMEir :— In  the  name  of  the  o^ceM 
aiid  soldiets  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberlaftid, 
I  Ihank  you  for  the  re^lutio|is  of*  congratu- 
lation, approval  and  condolien<>e "  yoti  have 
sent  us  on  account  ofthe  battle  of  Stino  river. 

At  the  call  of  con8tituti0.i)Jil  liberty,  the 
brave  and  true  men  of  the'Wdst,  laid  aside; 
peaceful  pursuits,  left  their  hdmeft,  and  souj^t 
to  qualify  themselves  to  ijgfat  for  a  Govern- 
ment that  had  cost  the  blood,  and  treasures  pf 
two  great  wars  andt  iighty  years  of  time  to 
efttiiWish. 

For  twenty,  weary  raootbl  th©  army  has 
f^od  guard  to  keep  the  Ooi^fedeas^te  wolf 
frf^  your  door.  Tney  know  what  JiU(Bger, 
•  ©o(ld»  weary  marches,  and  painful  waJSocJii^j^si 
it  fea«  cost  tc^  preserve  our  %om&a  irxyva.  in va- 
si^n,  land  our  friends  ajad  .-neighbors  frotn 
conscription ;  it  is  there^iqtjce,  doulby  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear,  these  free  aiid  cheering  words 
now  from  hom^. 

'  l^he  ungcj*upuloui«  despote  in  our  froiit  (a|ll 
us  <*  Lincoln '  hirelings,"^  atid  we  hear  tlajat 
IMa  caluniny  l»s  &tely  been  repeated  1  iat 


itome,  by  tbtne  of  the  .  naen  whoee  jir^rty 
aaidje^Sonshare  beeii  i^ipt '8fcrfe»  %y  <>ttr  tjc^u 
8iA  m<>6d,  firom  the  i^tMesfll.  bttnds  Md^  E^ 
Staitil^  Btt^g  and  Mdrgan.    PreStiiiniig  on 
mt  e^met,  VMKe  men  talk  as  il  ireimi^  ?M 


•l%m^  and,|p«ak  moekingly  of  our  jpfttriet- 
ism.  They;  «la^.iniA«  di^  the  uKUJat^etterous. 
trueheai'ted  m^n  of  ;tiie  comjtg^  whSe  itenid- 
ing  gxtafd  at  their  dirtors,  &ndmte^, prolong  the 
war  oy  encouraging' the  riaelsid  hSpefor  dittid- 
•ed  09un/oiis  Oit  ^ur  homes. 

I  fipeak  the  convictaons  of  the  '^ifi^j*  and 
men  of  this  army,  when  %  say  that  we  fight 
to  secure  equal  rights  to  ill,  utj^ier  ,liieH6ons- 
titution  aha  the  laws— -^e  ffghttn  defence  of 
our  homes  and  hearths,  sure  to  be  invaded,  if 
the  rebel  despots,  who  began  the  war,  can  get 
the  power.  But  we  long  for  j)eace— we  pray 
for  peace ;  And  we  fight  for  p^ace^— not  for  a 
dishonorable  peace^not  for  a  hollow  truce* 
We  have  once  been  deceived  by  the  cry  of 
"  No  coercion,"  and  of  "  State  rights,"  and 
have  seen  how  the  rebel  leadei^  practice  in 
East  Tennessee,  Missouri;  Western  Vii*giiiia 
and  Kentucky.  We  have  met  the,in*yeSs'  of 
the  South,  and  are  witnesses  df  thfe/J^^^Aoocfj 
caltmny  and  perfidy  by  which  they'haVe'been 
led  to  wage  war  against  ui^.  We  have  ^een 
JCaigs  of  truce  jfi<Hcaed,  hospitals,  aniByldnees 
and  boats  hearing  fiags^  fifed  ^pon  ;  "atid  our 
sick  and  bounded  stripped  of  tKeir  Udnkets, 
<ind  robbed  oi  their  food  and  mfididines  ;  -we 
have  been,  approached  iii  battle,  by  irebels 
wearing  our  uniforms  and  carrying  our  colors. 

After  witnessing  their  "W-holesale  slapder 
of  us,  their  perfidy^andt^eftchery  toward  the 
masses  of  their  ow^  people,  'aid  the  unfair 
and  dishonorable  means  to  -v^hich  t^iet  resbrt 
to  gain  an  advamtiige,  we  have  beeii  forced  to 
the  immovable  but '  ^d  conviction,  that  the 
leaders  of  this  rebellion  are  perfidious,  treach- 
erous, unscrupulous  and  cruel — their  leiaders 
never  will  or  can  be  peaceable,  or  true  friends 
and  neighbors.  And  that,  as  Mr.  D^vis  has 
said,  they  onfyieqnt  the  power,  jioi  the  will,  to 
invade  and  twyu^ate  its. 

We  should  rejoice ib  see  the  power  of  these 
leader*  f^ll  by  the  hahd  df  th^xr  own  people, 
whom  they  oppress;  that^j^wple  for  whose 
rights  we  fight,  in  cdknmon  wilh  dui-  own ; 
but  unless  it  does  thus  fall,  we  must  defitroy 
it,  or  it  will  destroy  ovr  no^toni  and  our  chil- 
dren will  pass  under  the  yp^e  of  a'lhilitiry 
despotism  raised  on  l!he  s^KU|  fpTjpdatJon  of 
n^ro  slavery,  jt^d  the  mpr^  Idegradix^^-  jservi- 
tiide  of  the  **  ptx)r  whites,"  such  aij*  noTf  over- 
shadows the  South.  I  say  **ydiiT:  Children 
will  piiapundeV  the  yoke,"  for  thati  could  only 
Wpiin  afbir  the^brnve;  Kttd  true  jmen  d£  the 
oountry-^her  citizen  soMieri^HBhall  haveper- 
ished|or,  de«^?4^d  by  the.  iw6^<jA«#.  whose 
hom^s  they  have  hitherto  ^^V)fec^;hei^ 
broken  and  de«paring  Khilf  quit  tjbe .  field 
and  give  to  slayery  jajqd  .tq^its'  dqminition  all 
those  who  love  moiiey;  jpabte  thaii  honor,  and 
:  peace  more  than  frefeaom.    ,  , 

The  issue  is  a;  plain  one.  !  'If  ve,  who  bat- 
tle for  national  cxistettce,^  tire  not  to  be  sus- 
tained bjr  o^  own  J-iiEKns  lit 'hdine,  the 
sooner  we  know  it  the  b^tte  W*e '  do  not 
V(^i6hto  be  deceived  as -to  6^r  position,  nor 
fal^  victitnstdth^  treidJilQrjf',  po^ardic^  or 
i^ahness  lof  th^  Ittoft  ^^  hiTelovedtod 
trusted.  W,^:%^^t^ 

To  the  Honorable  tht^  li^dsbtttelA^ 

oftheStfttsofliiditea?  ^^^^  ' 
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DON'T  WANT  THEIB  VILE  LET- 
\  SPEECHES  OB  PAPEKS; 


WHAT  OHIO  SOLDIEBS  SAY. 

€rrutliin«f  Jftebul^e  to  IVortlierii 
gPraltor  ^Democrats. 

The  Mela  loek  upon  \km  as  Friends  and  Allies. 
sdu)] 

T!hey  Detest  Cowardly  Ti^tors  at  Home. 

Murfree^boro,Teiiii.,  Feb.  13, 1863. 
Last  night  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  Ohio  oflScers  was  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  some  measures  to  show  the 
sentiments  that  exist  in  this  army  with  re- 
gark  to  th!e  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  adop- 
tip^  of  disfionorable  compromises  and  the 
.  iijcipient  T?iiL^soN  which  has  developed  itself 
in  tie  NorthT 

.     CoL  Cbni^ell,  a  life-long  Democrat,  drew 
up  the  resolutions,  which  were  hearjiily^  en- 
dorsed by  idl  members  of  the  committee, 
,  both  2)emocrats  and  Kepublicans. 

The  addi^ss  begins  by  ignoring  all  party 
politics,  declaring  only  tor  the  Government 
of  the  trnited  States.  It  asks  w;ith  earnest 
emphasis  why  any  but  a  TRAITOR  should 
desire  the  severance  of  the  Kepublic,  or  to 
throw  obstacles  in  tlxe  way  of  the  earnest 
prosecution  of  this  war,  whose  sole  objecjt 
IS  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  from  those 
who,  by  armed  force,  ai*e  seeking  to  destroy 
it.  Can  any  portion  of  the  people  cousent  to 
,  a,  dismemberment  of  the  nation ?  Assuredly 
not,  Why  theipi  manifest  factious  opposition 
which  can  only  encourage  the  comnion  ene- 
my? 

"  This  war  must  be  pros^CHted,  or  all  it  is 
waged  for  given  up.  All  evils  can  be  reme- 
died at  the  baUot-bQ5c  save  the  rebellion  of 
men  in  arms.  ITiis  can  only  he  gapprested  by 
bayonets.  Can  compromise  avail?  The  reb- 
els disdainfully  fling  back  in  our  faces  all 
propositions  for  compromise,  and  declare  that 
nothing  will, suit  them  but  the  ackuowledge- 
,    ment  of  their  bastard  nationality. 

THEY  LOOK  tJPOK  THEIR  NORTH- 
ERN  pRIENDS  XS  ALLIES   m   THE 

■w:ar  which  they  are  prosecu- 

TIKG  AGAINST  THE  TTNION,  and  will 
regard  them  in  no  other  light.  The  speeches 
and  resolutions  of  these  sympathizers  in  the 
North  are  QUOTED  IN  THE  SOUTH 
only  to  prove  to  the  deludedpeople,  in  that 
section  that  there  is  a  Lj^QM  PARTY  IN 
THE  NORTH  who  think  that  this  infernal 

c   rebellion  is  right,  and  ARE  WILLING  TO 
SUBMIT  TO  DISUNION. 
People  of  the  North,  you  must  either  ac- 

.  knowledge  this  rebellion  to  be  right,  and  that 
your  notiqnality  is  a  sham,  or  you  must  as 
one  man  sustain  the  war  against  traitorii. — 
We  intend  toiwrotect  ypu,  and  you  must  not 
desert  us.    .We  have  suffered  aiow  too  n^ii^h 

.  to  be  willing,  to,agr^e  to  anidhing,  s&ie  the 
^«(^t^  UNCtfin^lTlON^  re^torifUmot 
^  Union  WITSpUT  C0NSUL1:A:$I0N 

i^lJ^iTE  TRAITOR^;;  Arms  have  been  va? 
voked  to  destrdy  ih«  Sovejmment ;  arms  din 
only  save  it» 


Your  enemies  ask  £E)r  no  oeioationdr  hoi 
tilities.  Shame  upon  you  to  new  eutHoipa 
them  ;  you  are  right,  they  are  wrong.  Shan 
upon  you;  you  are  willing  for  your  ho] 
right  to  subrnit  to  their  rule.  Spare  yoi 
sympathies  for  miserable  traitors,  JUSTL 
confined  in  prison  at  ^^m^,  and  give  the 
to  your  friends,  your  relatives,  your  brother 
who  are  sacrificing  their  lives,  their  all  for  yc 
on  many  a  bloody  baide-iidd. 

If  some  miserable  demagogues  among 
vou  MUST  vomit  forth  their  TREASOl 
let  them  keep  it  at  home.  WE  WAN 
NONE  OF  THEIR  VILE  LETTERl 
SPEECHES  OR  PAPERS  HERE.  }\" 
know  for  what  we  engaged  in  an  '  Abolitio: 
war.  We  have  sunk  all  party  consideratioi 
in  devoted  loyalty  to  our  country,  and  wha 
ever  names  UNHOLY  TRAITORS  ma 
apply  to  us,  we  will,  by  every  means  th; 
Providence  puts  in  6ur  handfe,  sustjiin  tl 
Union,  so  help  us  God. 

We  repeat,  if  trerson  must  run  riot  in  tl 
North,  keep  it  there — insult  not  your  soldie 
by  sending  to  them  the  mie  emanations  of  tl 
traitors  veho  are  riding  into  oMce,  place  a% 
power  OVER  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  GO^ 
JpRNMENT,  andic^king  them  their  sfeppir 
stoneSr  Insult  US  riot  by  letters,  speeches  ar 
papers,  which  tell  us  that  we  are  enga:ged  : 
''hirelings  in  an  unholy  Abolition  war 
which  make  mob  idols  of  the  hour  of  thot 
whose  hypocritical  demagoguery  takes  shaj 
in  cowardly,  cov&rt  Sfrwa«on— who»e  constat 
vocation  is  denv/ncioHon  of  their  Governme, 
and  Us  amied  defenders. 

The  army  of  the,  West  is  in  terrible  earr 
est.  Earnest  to  mdet.  force  with  fore- 
EARNEST  IN  ITS  HEAIjLTY  DETEST 
ATION  OF  COWARfiLY  TRAITOR 
,  A^T  HOME,  Earnest  in  will  and  power  1 
overcome  a// who  desire  the  nation's  ruii 
Ohio's  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  tl 
field,  citizens  at  home,  potent  in  either  cj 
pacity,  ask  their  fa^heiTB,  orothers  and  frienc 
Dy  their  firei^idesand  ini  Iheir  peaceful  hom« 
to  hear  and  heed  this  appeal,  and  to  put  o 
end  to  OOr^JRT  TmJjSOJ^  AT  HOMl 
more  dangeroi^.rww  to  our ^naierial  existem 
than  the  presence  of  armed  hosts  of  misguid* 
rebels  in  the  fidd.^ 

: .»♦.«♦    ; ^ 

The    Oerman    Soldiers  to     Goppe] 
head  Democrats. 

The  Germans  in  Carl  Sohurz*  Divisio 
spoke  in  thundering  menace  to  the  Demc 
eratic  traitors  in  their  rear,  in  their  cetebn 
tion  of  Washington's  birthday.  The  foUoin 
ing  letter  was«eiit  to  the  President  to-idghl 
Camp  tie^ir  Stafford  Court  Sbtise,  > 
Feb.  22,  1865.  j 
His  Bxcellency^  j^resident  of  the.  Wted  Stak«  : 

We  can  cel^brkte  tjie  birthday  pf  Ihe  gre« 
Father  of  this  Republic  ia  no  mo^e  ^p|>:t^pr 
ate  naanner  than  by  addressing  tp  ypu,,  ^r, 
renewed  expression  oi  th^  jwntim^te  yihic 
animated  us  when  we  took  up  ar^if  >tf^>  th 
def^E^  of  the  int^rrity  of  the  tr^oQi  an 
which,  since  thai  day,  has  hererv  Wiw»ii  t 
animate  us. 
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We  liav«  learned  with  tke  deepest  concern 
that  effprts  are  made  in  the  loyal  States  to 
demoralize  the  consciences  of  the  people  by 
liaise  representations,  to  undermine  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  masses  with  the  great  cause 
vhich  is  the  subject  of  this  conflict,  to  embar- 
rass the  Governmervt  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  thus  to  deliver  the  Republic  into 
the  hands  of  hev  enemies.  We  cannot  find 
language  strong  enough  to  express  our  ab- 
horrence of  the  factious  men  who  carry  on 
these  treasonable  machinations. 

They  have  taken  advantage  of  certain 
measures  the  Government  adopted  for  the 
purpose  6f  putting  down  the  Rebellion,  and, 
as  just  in  themselves,  we  hail  the  measures  as 
evidences  of  that  energy  and  determination 
which  alone  can  lead  us  to  victory.  We  are 
as  ready  as  ever  to  fight,  suffer  and  die  for 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  Union,  which  is  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  progress,  and 

aiOR«  READY  THAN  EVER  TO  PUNISH  TRAITORS 
AT   ilOME   JUST   AS   WELL  AS  TRAITORS  IN  ARMS. 

We  hope  to  see  a  day  of  reckoning  between 
those  who  went  into  the  field  willing  to  sac- 
rifice their  all  for  their  country,  and  1?H0SE 
MISERABLE  HYPOCRITES  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  cringed  before 
the  majestic  uprising  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  now  avail  themselves  of  an  hour  of 

MISFORTUNE     and     DANGER     to      DEFEAT     OUR 

EFFORTS,  to  barter  away  the  great  future  of 
this  Union,  and  to  trifle  with  the  blood 
OF  the  people. 

On  us,  Sir,  jou  can  rely.  By  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  patriot  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate,  by  the  olood  of  the  many  brave 
men  whom  we  saw  dropping  from  our  ranks 
on  the  field  of  battle,  we  renew  to-day  the 
oath  we  once  have  taken,  and  will  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  the  country  North  and 
Souikj  to  the  bitter  end.  Whatsoever  hard- 
ships and  privations  the  war  may  bring  upon 
us  we  will  endure,  we  will  think  of  no  peace 
but  the  peace  which  will  spring  from  a  final 
and  complete  triumph  of  our  arras. 

Col.  A.  Sohemmlfennino, 
Comd'g  1st  Brig. 

Signed  by  12  German  regiments. 

From  the  MicL  Light  Artillery. 
VOICE  OE  A  MICH.  DMOCMT  IN  THE  BANKS. 

MURFREESBORO,   Tcnu., 

Thursday,  February  12,  1863, 
To  Solon  Cook,  Ann  Arbor : 

Dear  Uncle — 
*  *  *  .  '^Conservatismy*  what  a  name  I 
If  a  lot  of  men  at  the  IsTorth  want  to  get  up  a 
quarrel  and  destroy  the  Union  permanently, 
let  them  free  us  first,  not  try  to  fetter  us,  and 
leave  us  here  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep. 
We  want  no  such  men.  Hang  ivrrt  traitor 
OR  SEND  HIM  South;  that's  the  way  rebels 
do.  Here,  in  this  town,  last  faU,  the  rebels 
hung,  a  Union  man  bicauae  he  would  not 
.,  fhange  his  principleii. 
'f  Therje  is  not  a  Boldier  in  our  army  but  that 
wwitfl  i»  get  home,biit  they  dont  want  a 


dishonorable  pea««.  You  can't  compromise 
with  the.rebels  ^mlees  you  give  thein  their 
Confederacy,  and  where  is  the  men  North 
that  would  do  that?  If  any,  send  him  South ; 
that  is  the  place  for  him ;  there  is  no  use 
mincing  matters.  *  *  But  I  am 
out  of  my  sphere ;  I  am  only  a  private  ;  but 
I  wish  we  soldiers  could  only  be  up  there 
and  hear  some  of  those  ROTTEN-HEART- 
ED  DEMOCRATS  ranting  and  blowing 
about  the  President  and  his  Administration. 
We  would  SOON  shut  their  .mouths  rebel  - 
fashion.  Your  Nephew, 

tfoAH  R.  Palmer. 
Always  a  Democrat. 

♦-«-♦ — '— 

The  MichJ^pan  Fifteenth  Hate  Traitors 
at  Home. 

THE!  PBOMISE  "fcOOD  TIME  COMING." 

Exti-act  from  a  letter  from  John  Edwards," 
of  Hudson,  Len.  Co.,  of  the  15th  Regiment, 
dated  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  Feb.  12  : 

"  The  poor  soldier  has  given  up  home, 
friends,  wife  and  children,  to  lie  on  muddy 
ground,  live  on  rotten  meat  and  hard  crack- 
ei-s,  with  the  prospect  of  having  round  shot, 
shell,  grapo,  <Hter  and  musket  balls  to 
help  digestion — ne  is  seen  with  bloodless 
cheeks,  a  walking  skeleton,  or  hobbling 
round  on  crutx5hes  with  a  leg  off — what  en- 
couragement is  it  to  him  to  think  of  the 
ruception  PREPARING  FOR  HIM  for  all  thbse 
privations,  on  his  return  home?  I  can't  say 
which  I  hate  the  most,  the  rebels  South  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  or  the  REBELS  NORTH 
WITH  BLACK  HEARTS,  AT  HOME.— 
The  Northern  traitors  can  do  us  the 
MOST  HARM ;  but  tnere  is  a  good  time  coming^ 
LET  THEM  BEWARE  !  If  this  thing  is 
allowed  to  go  on  in  the  North,  the  army 
will  soon  have  to  take  the  thing  in  their 
own  hands.  We  could  spare  a  few  thou- 
sand men  to  go  North  and  "clkan  out" 
thete  TRAITORS.         #         *         *         # 

I  don't  think  the  army  would  consent  to 
peace — some  would  like  peace,  but  the  heavy 
majority  want  to  see  it  through.  I  go  in 
for  that,  for  there  are  manjr  of  our  good  and 
true  soldiei-s  lying  in  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee, who  shcnda  be  avenged!'^ 

A  SheU  in  the  Camp  of  the  "  AlUes;* 

To  Peck,  Pratt,  Morton,  Barnes,  Elwood, 
Mbtz,  Walker,  Lothrop,  Bishop,  Johnson, 
Noble,  Robertson,  Warner,  Clark,  Stuart, 
Bagg,  MoClellan,  Patterson,  K.  G.  C, 
Free  Prpss,  <feo. 

Soldiers  stationed  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  held 
a  meeting  Feb.  19,  1863,  and  sent  forth  the 
following,  to  the  northern  traitors  and  allies 
of  Jeff.  Bavis : 

The  Soldiers  of  tke  Army  of  the  MTest, 

To  Whom  it  may  Concern 

at  Moine. 

It  ii  with  humiliation  and  sorrow,  that  we 
see  restlets  politicians  aaid  reckless  men  at 
home,  doing  all  they  can  to  embarrass  the 
Qoyemment,  and  of  course,  the  army  in  all 
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its  •fforU  to  stirpr«M  this  «iiis«l#ts  and  inhu- 
Bxan  rebellion. 

W«  feel  It  our  MWTfd^duty  to  protest  to 
iueh  against  tEe  attitude  they  are  now  as- 
iuming. — We  have  watched  with  too  much 
anxiety  the  various  strides  which  States  now 
in  open  rebellion,  have  already  taken  to  view 
without  alarm,  the  hostile  legislation  now 
proposed  in  several  of  the  Northern  States. 

Having  left  our  homes  in  obedience  to  our 
country's  call,  and  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  expressing  our  wishes  at  the  hallot 
box,  we  feel  called  upon,  not  only  in  self-de- 
fense, and  in  defense  of  our  loved  ones  at 
home,  but  in  defense  of  that  priceless  inheri- 
tance, self-government,  from  our  revolution- 
ary sires,  to  say  to  all  CKOAKERS  AND , 
TRAITORS,  CEASE  YOUR  WAR  OJST 
THE  PRESIDENT  and  his  patriotic  and  ef- 
ficient measures  to  crush  the  rebellion  ;  cease 
to  traduce  him  and  his  coadutors;  cease  to 
slander  the  army  and  to  sneer  at  its  victories; 
cease  to  convince  the  world  that  you  are 
other  than  traitors,  or  what  you  ought  to  be 
— ^patriots.  If  proper  motives  have  kept  you 
at  home,  go  to  work  ;  do  not  allow  our  plows 
to  stand  idle  in  the  field  while  w«  conquer  a 
peace  ;  if  improper  ones,  no  not  proclaim 
your  cowardice  by  braying  the  treason  in 
our  very  CAPITOL,  w'  -^  \ou  only  whis- 
pered in  the  conclaves  ot  the  K.  6,  C.  six 
months  ago. 

If  you  cannot  heartily  endorse  aU  the 
Poesident's  war  measures,  as  wtf  do,  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  God, 
shoulder  your  musket,  come  down  and  do 
double  duty  in  rain  and  snow  and  mud,  on 
**  short  rations  "  and  *'  long  payments,"  and 
we  will  VOUCH  for  YOUR  conversion.  If 
you  are  TOO  CRAVEN  to  do  this,  read,  in 
silence,  the  history  ot  the  TORIES  OP  THE 
REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  "blue-lighted  " 
Federalists  of  later  years,  and  learn  wisdom 
from  their  sad  experience.— But,  sirs,  if  you 
will  not  profit  by  all  this,  we  forewarn  you 
that,  as  SURE  as  there  is  a  just  God,  AN  IN- 
DIGNANT RETRIBUTION  WILL  OVER- 
TAKE YOU  SOON. 

Our  contact  with  this  rebellion  has  net  in- 
creased our  respect  for  rebel  rights  (?)  nor 
can  we  be  expected  to  make  nice  distinctions 
between  those  who  meet  us  on  the  field,  and 
those  who,  lackin<j  ooubagh  to  no  to,  vent 

THEIR  SPLEEN  ON  tJS  and  MALIGN   US  AT  HOME. 

It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  whine  Union 
THEN.  The  history  you  are  now  writing  will 
be  pEMEMBEEED.  Here,  too,  we  would  say 
that  you  CANNOT  CLOAK  tOUR 
TREASON  or  deceive  us  by  raising  a  cry 
against  the  East.  We  are  not  fighting  the 
South  because  of  any  sectional  hatred ;  we 
am  fighting  for  the  "union,  one  and  insep- 
arable,*' and  we  are  ready  to  oppose  secession, 
come  under  what  ever  name  it  will — "  SoUth- 
ejn  Confederacy  "  or  •*  Northern  Confedera- 

cy-"  ... 

We  spurn  your  ^<wf  in&inuattons  that  we 
can  be  bought  or  sold,  or  that  we  co|uld  be 
indujoed  to  desert  our  po9ts.  Having  sworn 
to  do  our  duty,  iM  mil  d^  «^,  though  the 
Heftvens  lall. 


Onoe  more  we  conjure  you  by  the  bright 
memories  of  the  past ;  by  the  cherished  prln* 
ciples  which  we  hold,  dearer  than  life,  in,  the 
naine  of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  and  in  the 
name  of  our  heroic  dead  who  fell  at  Spring- 
field, Donelson  and  Shiloh,  join  not  hands 
with  that  cotton  nigger  autocrat  at  Rich- 
mond ;  lay  not  sacriligious  hands  on  the  last 
bright  star  of  Freedom  from  its  firmament 
forever.  Rather  let  those  "who  drew  the 
sword,  perish  with  the  sword;"  let  those 
who  welcomed  war  with  all  its  horrid  deeds, 
now  have  it  to  their  hearts  content.  But  let 
not  the  red  fiend  of  war  thrust  his  torch  into 
our  Eden  homes,  where  our  love^  ones  await 
our  return  when  the  majesty  of  the  lav;^  is 
supreme,  nor  let  his  ruthless  hoof  tread  dc>wn 
a  sjngle  spear  of  grass,  or  his  fire  breath 
wither  a  single  flower. 

Col.  R.  M.  MooiE,  President 

Lieut^jAS.  M.  Hat,  Sec'y, 
'■ *-♦-♦ 

Wliat  another  Michigan  Boy  Thinks. 

Camp  Butleb,  Tennessee,     (' 
February  18th,  1765.  J 
Dear    Brx^ther:^— I  sit  down  in  a  wet 
tent  in  the  interminable  mud  and  rains  of 
this  climate,  to  write.     The  heat  and  mala- 
ria of  summer  and   the   rain   and  frosts  of 
winter — ^the    constant    exposure   which  the 
duties  of  an  active  campaign  in  an  enemy's 
country — faced  to  the  front  on  a  battle  line 
of  over  one  thousand  miles,  a  bulwark  giv- 
ing the  only  protection  that  shields  friends 
and  FOES  at  home — in  this   position  he  re- 
ceives the   STAB   IN   THE   BACK   from 
many  he  is  defertdingy  and  who  cheered  him 
off  when  he  left  all  on  earth  that  la  dear — 
wife,  father,    mother,   children,  nay,  home, 
for  the  tented  field— cheered  off  as  if  on  a 
mission  of  noble  purpose;  how   ungrateful 
this  REAR  FIRE.     "  The  army,"  the  nope  of 
the  country,  and  the  world-^thanks  to  Al- 
mighty  God — is    LOYAL   and  equal  to  this 
terrible  trial.    First  saddened  at  the  perfidy 
now  raising  above  it,  and   you  behold  the 
noblest  of   God's  works    developed    to  the 
hero  defending    God's  eternal  justice,  and 
whereas  the  time  has  been  when  he  might 
had   it   been    offered,  exchanged  the  camj 
for  friends    and    home — now  the    attack  o 
the  Copperheads    at    his    home   has  mor< 
than  doubly  cenmied-  him  to  the  cofurge  t< 
which  he  has  pledged  himself.    Thus  with 
out  thanks  to  themselves,   the  Copperhead 
have  strengthened  our  armies,  until  noth 
ing  short  of  the    hand  of   Providence  cai 
turn  this  great  army  from  its  purpose — th 

PRESBRVATION  of  the  union,  and  the  BLEfi 

SINGS  of  free  institutions  I  If  you  hav 
Copperheads  in  your  midst,  speak  plainl 
TO  them  ;  tell  them  they  will  0all  upon  t"b 
rocks  and  hills  to  fall  upon  th«  rboor 
OF  their  sham:eful  guilt,  if  not  to  spai 
ihem,  to  prevent  the  taint  to  their  poi 
EERiTT.  Nothing  tiiey  <?an  do  will  prevet 
our  success.  Our  Oountry  will  be  savec! 
Not  with  the  humiliating  conipromise 
God's  eternal  juiatice,  but  by  his  initn 
mentality  of  muslk^ts  Ia  out  hapdA  I    Ai 


Hosted  by 


Google 


O.  T.  MAXSOljr. 


Tl^  2aiid  Seiia$  Coittpliiiients  to 
MfeMg^Ljrraitws. 

Democracy. 

The  following  lettw  wf  itten- to  Levi  Dew- 
ej,  Esqr.,  of  Waterfordv  Oakktfd  Co.,  is  an 
index  of  what  the  soldiers  think  of  the  se- 
cefisioniftttfit  the  North : 

Camp  Ella  Bishop, 
Lexington,  ¥ffb.  13, 186^. 
ilESPwyrKD  Friend: — 

I  write!  to  let  you  know  how  we  feel  alxmt 
the  men— «o,  I  onght  iiot  to  call  them  metir-^ 
at  hoode  who  are  breeding  dissention  among 
the  peaple  and  atJiringf  down  the  adminstra- 
TiON  and  the  wa».  Tliey  are  WORSE  than 
the  SECBSH  herel  They  WOULD  BE 
SHOT  IF  THicT  WERE  HERE,  and  I  hope  th«y 
may  ^  their  just  deserts  where  they  are. 
The  boys  of  the  22nd  Regiment  wouid  like 
to  be  sent  home  to  quiet  them.  They  are 
injuring  the  cause  more  than  ten  times  their 
number  in  the  South.  The  Southernors 
hear  of  all  their  proceedings  in  a  very  short 
time. .  You  may  be  assured  that  it  causes  the 
soldiers'  blood  to  boil  with  indignation,  to 
heir  of  a  «  FIRE  IN  THE  REAR."  If  we 
had  them  here  We  would  make  short  work 
of  THBM,  i  hope  the  union  men  at  home  will 
put  forth  sonie  effort  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  SEOESH  m  MICHIGAlf,  that  the 
rebels  south  may  never  get  any  more  bn- 
oouRA«BMiHfT  from  them. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  disgi-aced  themselves 
beyond  hope.  Their  soldiers  are  sending 
home  resolutions  that  will  show  them  what 
their  opinion  of  them  is.  They  aie  to  be  re- 
membered and  marked.  I  hope  the  Michi- 
gan secebh  may  be  served  in  the  same  way. 

This  bluster  of  the  Copperheads  in  the 
l^drth-West  makes  the  army  mad,  and  they 
will  fight  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers.  The 
rebel  leaders  have  had  to  promise  some  of 
their  troops  peace  within  ninety  days,  to  keep 
them.  They  are  having  trouble  with  their 
deserters  in  some  pai-t.^^  of  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina.     I  do  not  tJiink  they  could  keep 

THISTR  AEMIES  TOGETHlCft  ONE  MONTH,  HAD  NOT 
THE  NORTH-WliST  COME  OUT  AS  IT  HAS. 

Your  Cbd't  Serv't, 

O.  W.BUMP. 


Hy^i%aii  3d  Catalry  msJsj$  a  GaUi&t 
€li^r!j^  Tipioii  the  Hobqiq  Traitors. 

WkerttUi  The  GoTenuneiitof  this  United  States  ia 
tdo^g^d  IB.  B.  just  wad  rigktniuf  mwcr  io  criish  armed 
reb«llion  and  jrestare-  honorablct  peace  and  miity  to 
our  6oiint]?]r ;  and 

W?iereaSy  A  few  demagoguea  who  h$.ve,  and  oth«rs 
who  are  laying  to,  obtain  place  and  power,  und»r  /<tZ*e 
pretense  m  some  of  the  Northern  States,  are  openly 
exhibiting  their  sympathy  with  traitors,  and  doing  all 
th#y  taa^  tramakel^  ducovra^fe  And  cUfeai  the  Qov- 
crmiMwJ  of  the  {Tuitod  Statea ;  and 

WhersaSi  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  these  de- 


xiMi|5gueg  »ild  traftori)  thai^tibey  %tff^  the  gynpal^y 
aaxa  iiio-4ypti^«ttdn  oi  iSxm  loldlehi  b  th«  teM,  ihmtm 
diihelU^nlhg  the  fHtQdi  and  m^omantglmg  thf  memiSB 
of  tiie  Union  ;  therefore,  be  It 

Metoleed,  That  trt  DBNdCJNGK,  !m  the  utrongest 
terras,  thoie  who,  by  their  DI8L0FAL  SPBECHES, 
WRITING^  and  ACTS,  are  giving  eneoitragement  io 
the  rebels  im  are  fighting^  and  eDdeavoriuj^  to  create 
diBsatwf action  in  our  own  ranks,  and,  truating  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  we  appeal 
to  them  to  denounce  and  PUT  DOWN  the  demagogues 
thus  engaged 

ILLHroiS   SOLBEB&S   TO   THEIR 
DEMQGBATIC  LE&ISLATQSS. 

Tkcy  deaounee  them  Sneaking  Traitors. 

CoEiKTH,  Fbbbuart,  1863. 

All  the  Illinois  regiments  at  Corinth  held 
a  meeting  to  denounce  the  treason  sentiment 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
Colonel  Bain,  of  the  50th,  and  Col.  Phillips, 
<j)f  the  9th,  besides  others,  made  speeches — 
all  prominent  Democrats.  Cols.  Bain  and 
Phillips  both  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of 
Pittsburgh  Landing.  Col.  Bain  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Charleston. 

The  speakers  were  men  who  had  fought 
and  bled  under  the  flag  which  was  jeopar- 
dized by  the  course  of  their  fellow-citizens 
at  home.  The  men  to  whom  they  spoke 
had  done  the  same.  They  despised  the 
sentiment  of  the  home  traitors,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  danger.  (The  same  class  of 
traitors  abound  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
among  the  Democratic  I^toders.) 

The  resolutions  fell  like  thunder  in  a  clear 
sky:  yet  they  awoke  a  sudden  and  strong 
impulse  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  They 
were  erethumasticaUy  adopted  vMhxyui  a  single 
dissenting  voice,  The^  embodied,  exactly, 
**  the  sense  of  the  meeting." 

PREAMBLE   AND   RESOLUTIOKS. 

Whereas^  Our  Government  is  now  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  perpetuation  of  every  right  dear  to  us 
as  American  citizen6,and  requires  the  united  eflfortg 
of  all  good,  true  and  loyal  men  in  its  behalf ;  and. 

Whereas,  Wef  have  beheld,  with  feelings  of  sadness 
and  deep  regret,  the  bitter  partisan  Bpirit  that  is  be- 
coming dangerously  vindictive  and  malicious  in  our 
State,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  paralyze  and  frus- 
trate the  pIuHB  of  the  Federal  authorities,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  suppress  this  infamous  rebellion;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  have  watched  the  traitorous  con- 
duct of  those  members  of  the  legialature  of  the  State 
ot  Illinois,  who,  misrepresenting  their  confitituencies, 
have  been  proposing  a  cessation  of  the  war,  avowedly 
to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  but  REALLY  to  give  time 
to  the  nearly  exhausted  rebels  to  RECOVER  THEIR 
STRENGTH,  and  plotting  to  divest  Governor  Yates  of 
the  rights  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  our  State 
Con«titution  and  Laws,  and  to  theija  we  calmly  and 
firmly  say: 

"BEWARE  of  the  TERRIBLE  RETRIBUTION  that 
has  fallen  upon  TOUR  COADJUTORS  at  the  South, 
and  that,  as  YOUR  GRIME  IS  TENFOLD  BLACK- 
ER, will  swiftly  smite  you  with  tenfold  horror,  should 
you  persist  in  your  damnable  deeds  of  TREASON.'' 

[The  democrattc  majority  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  (as  in  Indiana)  attempted  to  le- 
gislate all  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  t6^  en  force  the  laws  at  home  against 
any  civil  war,  mob,  riot,  or  outbreak  they 
might  succeed  in  j^etting  up.  The  object  is 
to  get  up  such  civil  war  at  the  Nortlfto  forc^ 
the  soldiers  to  come  home-lte^te^ft^ef  W 


■^gle 


$ 


wiyeg  and  chhildrtn;  au4  thus  »top  th«  war 
against  the  rebels  in  the  South.  H«ne»  the 
next  resolution  was  as  follows  j— lj>.l  (The 
same  general  programme  exists  in  Mien,  also) 

Re$(jlved^  Tbat  la  t«nd«ring  our  thanks  to  Got. 
Yates^  and  asauring  him  of  our  cordial  iupport  In  hia 
eflForta  to  crush  this  inhusaan  rebellioB,  we  ar«  deeply 
and  feelingly  in  earnest.  We  h-ye  left  to  the  protec- 
tion ofthetawi  he  is  to  enforce  all  that  is  dear  to  men 
—our  wives,  our  children,  our  parents,  our  homes ; 
and  should  the  loathsomb  trhason  of  the  madmen 
who  are  trying  to  wrest  from^him  a  portion  of  his  just 
auttiority,  and  r^ctder  it  nec«s«aiy,  in  his  opinion,  for 
ug  to  return  and  crush  out  TREASON  THERE,  we 
will  promptly  dh^j  any  proper  order  so  to  do,  for  WE 
DESPISE  a  SNEAKING  TRAITOR  IN  THE  REAR 
much  mote  than  an  open  rebel  a  front 

Eesolvedf  That  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  In 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  we  do  now 
keartUy  appre-oe  qf  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  that  we  again  renew  our  pledge  to  stand  by  and 
aid  him  in  carrying  out  every  measure  colculated  to 
bring  about  a  speedy,  honorable  and  permanent  peace. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  happy  to  greet  as  friends  and 
respect  as  brotners  all  who  giVe  us  their  aid  and  sym^ 
pathy,  while  at  the  same  time  we  entertain  feelings  of 
nothing  but  the  most  utter  contempt  and  loathing  for 
thope  who,  too  cowardly  to  fight,  and  too  degraded  to 
harbor  a  patri<^  feeiing,  are  kinOung  the  fires  of 
discord  in  our  rear. 

Resolved^  That  so  long  as  the  seceded  States  con- 
tinue in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Government,  we 
deem  it  the  height  of  folly ,  and  even  treason,  to  enter- 
tain or  advocate  a^y  armistice  or  peace  convention 
schemes. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  DKTBSTATiojf  Awn  will 
EXKORATB  ANY  MAN,  who,  in  this  Struggle  for  national 
life,  offers  faotiotts  opposition  to  either  the  Federal 
or  State  authorities,  in  their  efforts  or  measuree  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  the  suppression  of 
this  godless  rebellion. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  propositions 

for  a  CESSATION    OP    HOSTILITIES    or    a   COMPROMISB, 

OTHER  than  those  propositions  which  the  Government 
has  constantly  offered:  '•RETURN  TO  LOYALTY 
AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LAWS,  on  a  ammon 
level  with  other  States  of  the  Unvm,  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  our  fathers  made  it. 

Another  Blast  from  Illinois. 

The  Bage  and  Infamous  Traitors  of  the 
STorth  i;?ive  hope  to  the  Rebels. 

[The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Illinois  Regiments,  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  sarae  class  of  aDies  in  Michigan.] 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  6,  1883. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  proclaim  to  the  world  our 
undying  love  for  the  union  of  Stated  and,  at  the  game 
time,  our  eternal  and  everlasting  abhorrence  for  trait- 
ors, whetherfound  in  armed  rebellion  in  the  South,  or 
in  diBloyal  conventions  and  Legislatures  North. 

Resolved,  That  we  denounce  the  WICKEDNESS 
and  BASENESS  of  those  citizens  of  the  North  who, 
by  disloyal  speeches  or  otherwise,  impart  confidence 
and  hope  to  rebels  in  arms  against  their  Government, 
who  encourage  Union  soldiers  to  desert,  and  threaten 
armed  resistance  to  their  recoyerv,  and  who,  by  letters, 
speeches  or  acts,  endeavor  to  promote  disaffection  in 
the  army,  the  lafit  hope  of  the  nation  ;  th«t  we  appeal 
to  our  fathers,  our  brothers  and  oor  friends  at  home 
to  discountenanoej  oppose  and  PUT  DOWN  those 
BASE  and  INFAMOUS  WRETCHES,  who,  while 
breathirg  the  free  air  of  the  North  SYMPATHISE 
WITH  TREASON  and  DENOUNCE  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT which  has  given  them  peace  and  Mcurity  with 
liberty  from  their  childhood,  and  is  now  iwuggling  al- 
most in  a  death  agony. 

Resolved,  That  MfQ  abjure  all  partiean  issues,  preju- 
dices and  strife  ;  that  we  are  for  oitr  Gi*vemm,Gni  and 
the  flag  of  our  fathers,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  be- 
fore and  Jibove  all  institutions^  organisations  and  sys- 
temSy  and  against  all  enemies  and  opposerf  whatsoever: 
that  we  will  lend  our  support  to  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  until  its  power  is  known 
and  felt  tJM^oughout  the  whol^  world,  and  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  waves  again  over  every  foot  of  Amer- 
ican soil. 


Resolved,  That  we  revftte  Ifee  partlne  ftdmonltion  c€ 
the  km«nt«d  Domglat,  when  he  warned  u*  tfeat  liiwe 
eould  bt  but «  PATRIOTS  and  Tiuiwmi "  in  thii  strug- 

Sl«,  and  that  whowar  is  not  for  Mu  country  is  a^/aimt 
!,  and  dssetrvss  the  scorn  sand  ocndsmnaiion  of  all  hon- 
est citiMens  and  soldters. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sixty  second  Regiment,  Illinois 
Infantry,  will  follow  the  flag  that  waved  over  the  bat- 
tles of  our  fathers,  wherever  it  may  go^  whether  it  he 
in  the  sunny  fields  of  the  South,  or  against  the  miscre- 
ant, VILE  AND  PERJURED  ABETTERS  of  TREA- 
SON in  the  NORTH,  and  for  the  honor  of  that  ban- 
ner we  pledge  our  lives,  our  property  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

The  "CONSTITITTION"  CEOAKERS 
AHiriHILATED. 

The  "Pretext**  of  their  Treason  Expose! 

THK  \irAR  NOf  PERVERTED  FROM 
ORIGIN AI4   OBJECTS. 

All  Impediments  Must  Fall  Before  our  Arms. 

The  soldiers  stationed  at  Moscow,  Tenn.» 
held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  on  the  22d  Feb.i 
and  adopted  the  following  asiireir  sentiments 
toward  the  Northern  ailies  of  Jeff.  Davis. 
They  have  most  admirably  showii  tip  the 
disguised  traitors  in  our  midst,  who  are 
croaking  about  the  infringement  of  the  con- 
stitution as  a  pretext  to  CLOAK  theie  treason. 
"Every  loyal  man  can  readily  pick  them  out. 
These  rasolutions  breathe  genuine  patriotism  : 

Resiolved,  That  having  seen  the  horrors  and  deso- 
lating consequences  of  war  for  the  past  nineteen 
months,  we  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  our  friends  at 
home  and  the  glorious  and  genial  beams  of  peace,  but 
still  more  so  that  the  constitution  be  maintained  invi- 
olate and  the  Union  of  the  States  be  preserved  a« 
transmitted  to  us- by  our  forefathers. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  do  view 
with  contempt  and  scorn  the  exertions  of  certain  poli- 
ticians at  home  to  embarrass  the  Adminatration  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,  which  should  consist 
of  two  things :  First,  to  crush  out  every  vistage  of  the 
rebellion,  in  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  then 
punish  the  worst  qf  oZl  enemies,  those  that  r«»atn  at 
hom^and  perform  the  double  duty  of  official  and  trai- 
tor, using  as  a  PRETEXT  the  infringement  of  the 
Constitution,  the  untold  amount  of  bloodshed  that 
must  follow,  their  particular  aversion  to  coerdng  their 
rebelliohs  «  brethem,"  claiming  constitutional  rights 
for  traitors  that  have  long  since  forfeited  aU  claim 
upon  their  country  save  one,  which  is  a  period  to  their 
miserable  lives  as  a  warning  to  future  traitors. 

Resolved,  That  this  rebellion  is  one  of  giant  pro- 
portions, and  to  crush  it  out  is  not  the  work  Of  a  day 
or  a  year,  and  the  carping  and  garbling  of  secesh 
sympathixers,  who  say  so  much  about  our  armies  doing 
nothing,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  fromthoKC  who  have 
not  paid  a  dime  or  lifted  a  hand,  or  even  lent  the  arw^ 
their  best  unshes  for  its  success. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  no  confidence  in  those  men 
who  cry  "  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace."  That  they 
are  precisely  the  same  individuals  that  we  viewed 
with  distrust  before  we  left  home,  and  we  6<i  fuily  ^- 
lieve  that  the  Med  in  their  offering  an  armistice  is  to 
GIVE  THE  ENEMY  TIME  TO  RECRUIT  HIS  ARMY; 
and  that  they  hope  by  encouraging  desitertion  to  weak- 
en ours  ;  that  in  such  turbulent  times  as  these,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  loyal  men.  without  political  distinction, 
io  upheld  and  support  the  Adrmnstration,  b&  that  is 
the  life-blood  of  the  Nation  ;  that  we  arc  for  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of : ]the  wjir  for  the  ol^f ect.  fo»f  which 
the  war  o^mmenced,  to  the  last  dollar  that  the  trov- 
erhment  can  command ;  that  if  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  that  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South,  the 
**  keystone  "  of  their  structure,  stand*  in  the  way  of 
ultimate  success,  like  all  other  impedim/mts,  let  it  fall 
before  our  triumphant  armies. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  emphatically  deny  the  infiir 
mous  assersions  of  knavish  politicians,  week-kneed 
Union  men  and  traitors,  that  the  otjeet  of  the  war  hag 
been  perverted  fr&m  that  for  which  it  wvs  commenced, 
to  that  qf  freeing  the  slaves  in  tt^l^g^^gfliHt^j^v^  |g 
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To    THE    HONOEABLE    BeNJAMIN    E.    CuRTIS,    LATE    ASSOCIAIE 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  propose  respectfully,  but  with  perfect  frankngss,  to  review 
your  recently  published  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
"  Emancipation  Proclamation  "  of  September  22dj  1862. 

This  would  have  been  done  at  an  earlier  day,  but  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  I  first  saw  the  pamphlet. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  regarding — as  you  profess  to  do — 
this  proclamation  ancj  that  of  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
as  fraught  with  peril  to  your  countrymen,  you  did  not  treat  them 
separately.  They  differ  radically  and  essentially  in  subject  and  in 
intent.  The  one  is  limited  in  its  application  to  the  rebel  States, 
the  other  applies  equally  there  and  here.  The  one  involves  ulti- 
mate results  and  consequences  of  the  most  important  and  enduring 
character;  the  other  is,  in  its  very  nature,  temporary.  The  one 
gives  rise  to  considerations  of  a  kind  wholly  different  from,  and 
irrelevant  to,  the  other ;  yet  your  pamphlet  so  confuses  them  to- 
gether, that  it  is  quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  what, 
in  your  view,  is  the  distinguishing  fatal  error  of  each.  Justice  to 
the  subject,  which  you  declare  to  be  of  such  momentous  import ; 
justice  to  the  Head  of  this  great  nation,  whose  acts  you  arraign  as 
bordering  on,  if  not  actually  amounting  to,  the  crime  of  usurpa- 
tion; justice  to  the  elevated  position  you  so  recently  occupied, 
required  that  you  should  at  least  have  pointed  out  separately, 
distinctly,  and  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  the  grounds  on  which 
you  base  a  charge  of  such  magnitude.  Instead  of  that,  we  have 
here  (to  use  a  legal  term  with  which  you  are  familiar)  a  complete 
"hotch-potch."  These  different  and  distinct  matters  are  thrown 
indiscriminately  together;  and,  in  many  instances,  no  ingenuity 
can  determine  whether  your  argument,  your  illustrations,  your 
deprecatory  expressions,  apply  to  the  one  proclamation  or  to  the 
other.  But  at  present  I  shall,  so  far  as  I  can,  ascertain  from  your 
pamphlet  the  specific  complaints  you  make  as  to  the  **  emancipa- 
tion proclamation, ''and,  if  I  err  in  attributing  to  yon  allegations 
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as  to  this,  whicli  you  intended  solely  for  the  other,  my  error  will, 
I  trust,  find  an  apology  in  the  mode  you  have  adopted  of  treating 
the  two  subjects. 

Before  going  further,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  imitating  your 
example,  and  saying  a  word  personal  to  myself.  In  some  essential 
particulars,  I  stand  in  the  same  position  you  state  yourself  to 
occupy.  I,  like  you,  "am  a  member  of  no  political  party."  "I 
withdrew,"  as*you  did,  "some  years  ago,  from  all  such  connec- 
tions." I  have  generally,  however,  exercised  my  privilege  as  one 
of  the  electoral  body ;  and  at  the  last  presidential  election  I  voted 
against  the  present  incumbent,  and  at  the  last  State  senatorial  elec- 
tion I  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate  in  my  district. 

I,  like  you,  "  have  no  occasion  to  listen  to  the  exhortations  now 
so  frequent  to  divest  myself  of  party  ties,  and  act  for  my  country." 
I,  too,  "have  nothing  but  my  country  for  which  to  act  in  public 
affairs,"  and  with  me,  too,  "it  is  solely  because  I  have  that  yet 
remaining,  and  know  not  but  it  may  be  possible  to  say  something 
to  my  countrymen,  which  may  aid  them  to  form  right  conclusions 
in  these  dark  and  dangerous  times,  that  I  now  (through  you) 
address  them,"  and  make  the  effort  to  aid  them  in  "forming 
right  conclusions "  as  to  your  views,  and  the  subject  of  which 
you  treat.  Thus,  my  work,  like  yours,  is  purely  "a  work  of 
love." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  there  are,  in  fact,  but  two  parties 
in  our  country ;  one  that  is  for  the  country,  the  other  that  is  against 
the  country.  To  the  former  belong  the  vast  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  the 
few  (alas !  so  few)  Unionists  of  the  South ;  to  the  latter  belong  the 
fanatical  abolitionists  in  the  Eepublican  party,  the  rebel  sympa- 
thizers in  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Eebels  of  the  South.  To 
the  party  of  my  country  belong,  I  say,  the  great  majority  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  the  Eepublican  parties ;  in  other  words,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  "People"  of  the  United  States— I  say  so, 
because  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  that  majority,  by  whatever 
party  name  the  individuals  composing  it  may  be  called,  are  insen- 
sible to  the  blessings  of  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
live,  unaware  and  ignorant  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  to  their  existence  as  a  nation — -forgetful, 
basely,  ungratefully  forgetful,  of  the  heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices 
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of  their  Eevolutionary  fathers— deaf  and  dead  to  the  earnest  pater- 
nal farewell  advice  and  warnings  of  Washington,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  patriotism  and  of  public  virtue.  And  as  to  the  millions  from 
other  lands,  who  are  now  *'of  us  and  with  us^"  who  have  sought 
and  found  shelter  and  protection  and  happiness  in  our  Temple  of 
Liberty,  and  who  with  such  gallantry  have  recently  fought  the 
battles  of  "The  United  States  of  America,"  and  who  individually 
belong  to  the  Democratic  or  the  Eepublican  parties,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  these  men,  whether  as  individuals  they  may  be  called 
Democrats  or  Eepublicans,  will  ever  consent  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  Temple,  or  to  the  breaking  up  of  those  "  United  States."  But 
notwithstanding  this  perfect  conviction  of  mine,  it  is  nevertheless, 
as  you  say,  not  out  of  place  for  you  or  for  me,  or  for  any  others 
who  choose  to  undertake  the  task,  to  "  say  something  that  may  aid 
our  countrymen  to  form  right  conclusions  in  these  dark  and  dan- 
gerous" (as  you  call  them)  "times." 

These  words,  *^  dark  and  dangerous,"  in  the  connection  in  which 
you  use  them,  lead  me  to  say  another  preliminary  word  before 
coming  directly  to  your  argument. 

These  words'  assure  me,  that  you  belong  to  that  class  of  men 
among  us,  not  large  in  number,  but  sometimes  influential  in  posi- 
tion, who,  from  natural  temperament  and  disposition,  or  from 
aversion  to  strife  of  all  kinds,  or  from  a  want  oi  proper  appreciation 
of  the  real  character  of  this  rebellion,  (I  think  chiefly  from  the  lat- 
ter cause,)  honestly  labor  under  a  fearful  distrust  or  a  gloomy  fore- 
boding as  to  the  result  of  the  impending  contest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  glorious  government  and  of  our  blessed  Union.  /  do 
not  belong  to  that  class  of  men.  I  do  not  now  believe,  fear,  nor 
apprehend,  and  never  for  a  moment  have  believed,  feared  or 
apprehended  that  a  crime,  such  as  this  rebellion,  a  crime  against 
the  Almighty  and  against  humanity,  wholly  without  a  parallel  for 
enormity  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  iniquity  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  any  language  known  to  us,  I  do  not,  I  say, 
believe  that  such  a  crime  will  be  permitted  to  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful end,  so  long  as  "  God  sitteth  on  the  throne  judging  the  right," 
nor  until  Truth  shall  cease  to  prevail  over  error,  reason  to  triumph 
over  delusion,  and  Eight  to  overcome  wrong.*    On  the  contrary,  I 

*  In  speaking  of  the  crime  of  this  rebellbn,  the  difference  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
between  the  leading  conspirators  and  the  body  of  the  people  of  the  South  engaged  in  it 
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look  with  a  clear  faith  and  a  cheerful  confidence  to  the  termination 
of  this  rebellion  at  no  remote  period,  and  to  such  a  termination  as 
.  will  show  to  an  admiring  and  approving  world  that  this  govern- 
ment, confessedly  the  most  beneficent,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
firm  and  enduring  to  be  found  on  earth. 

To  proceed  to  the  examination  of  your  argument; 

The  first  observation  I  have  to  make  is,  that  throughout  your 
paper  you  treat  the  proclamation  substantially  as  if  it  were  a  pro- 
clamation of  absolute  emancipation  in  the  rebel  States ;  that  is,  were 
it  such  a  proclamation^  your  argument  would  be  in  substance  the 
same  it  now  is. 

Again,  in  your  copy  of  it,  you  entirely  omit  the  clause  in  refer- 
ence to  compensation ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  portion,  and  no 
immaterial  portion,  of  your  argument,  is  based  on  the  non-exist. 
ence  of  the  conditional  and  compensatory  parts  of  the  proclamation. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  a  proper  regard  to  truth  and  fairness  would 
have  required  a  conspicuous  place  in  your  paper  for  these  two  dis- 
tinguishing features. 

With  these  omitted  or  practically  concealed,  yQu  could  by  no 
possibility  attain  the  object  you  profess,  namely,  *'  the  aiding  your 
countrymen  in  forming  right  conclusions." 

A  fatal  error  underlying  your  whole  argument  is,  that  in  sub- 
stance and  effect  you  treat  and  argue  this  matter  precisely  as  you 
would  have  done  had  there  been  no  rebellion  and  no  war ;  had  the 
country  been  at  peace;  had  you  prepared  and  published  your 
views  in  November,  1859,  (if  a  similar  proclamation  had  been  then 
issued.)  You  throw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  last  two  years ; 
you  ignore  the  events  that  have  occurred  during  that  period  and 
the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  country  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862. 

Though  you  wholly  disregard  it  in  your  argument,  yet  you 
forcibly  describe  the  status  of  the  country  on  the  day  of  its  date. 

should  carefully  be  kept  in  view.  The  former  are  to  be  execrated^  the  latter  to  be 
pitied;  and  while  the  practical  effects  of  the  wickedness  of  the  one  and  of  the  delu- 
sions of  the  other,  combined  in  action  as  they  are,  are  the  same,  yet  we  are  never  to 
cease  to  draw  the  moral  distinction  ysA\,  mentioned.  Any  one  who  desires  to  know 
the  secret  and  real  causes  of  the  Rebellion,  the  motives  and  ends  of  the  arch-conspirators 
who  originated  it,  will  be  gratified  and  instructed  by  a  perusal  of  the  article  entitled 
"Slavery  and  Nobility  vs.  Democracy,"  in  the  July  number,  1862,  of  the  Continental 
Monthly, 
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You  say,  "  The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  2^jmt  and  necessary 
war.  It  w.ust  be  prosecuted  with  the  whole  force  of  this  govern- 
ment, till  the  military  power  of  the  South  is  broken  and  they 
submit  themselves  to  their  duty  to  obey  and  our  right  to  have  them 
obey  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land."  You  thus  affirrb.  that,  at  the  date  of  that  proclamation, 
we  were  and  now  are  engaged  in  a  war^  a  just  and  necessary  war — 
a  war  that  must  he  carried  to  a  successful  termination  by  the  exercise 
of  the  whole  force  and  power  of  the  government.  You  might  justly 
have  added,  that  it  is  a  war  infinitely  worse,  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  who  caused  it,  than  a  war  with  any  foreign  nation  could  be, 
in  its  inception;  in  the  mode  of  its  conduct  by  the  rebels;  in 
the  motives  of  its  originators,  and  the  ends  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it.  It  was  then  by  necessary  consequence  a  war,  in 
which  all  the  means — and  more  than  the  means — we  might  legiti- 
mately resort  to  in  a  foreign  war  might  and  ought  to  be  used  and 
rendered  available  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

What,  then,  if  we  were  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation  immediately 
on  our  borders,  and  that  nation  had  within  its  bosom  millions  of 
slaves  ?  Can  any  one,  versed  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  war,  for  a  moment 
doubt  our  right  to  declare  arid  proclaim  freedom  to  those  slaves,  in 
case  that  nation  did  not  discontinue  that  war  within  a  prescribed 
period  ? 

It  may  be  asked  what  would  be  the  utility,  the  practicalness  of 
such  a  proclamation  ?  I  answer  in  your  own  words,  "  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  question  whether  this  proclamation  can  have 
^inj  practical  effect  on  the  unhappy  race  to  whom  it  refers,  nor  what 
its  practical  consequences  would  be  on  them  and  on  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States."  You  discuss  and  I  discuss  simply 
the  constitutional  right  and  power  of  the  President,  under  existing 
facts,  to  issue  that  proclamation. 

We,  in  this  discussion,  are  to  assume  that,  in  the  corttingency 
stated  in  it,  it  will  go  into  actual  operation  as  intended.  Then 
we  are  to  inquire  what  the  practical  effect  of  its  thus  going  into 
actual  operation  would  be,  not  on  the  black  nor  the  white  race, 
but  on  the  war  the  rebels  have  declared  and  are  carrying  on.  It 
requires  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  facts  to  answer  this  in- 
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quiry.  If  any  one  feet  is  demonstrated  with  perfect  clearness  in 
this  contest  thus  far,  it  is,  that  the  slaves  in  the  States  in  rebellion 
have  famished,  to  those  States  means  indispensable  to  them  for  car- 
rying on  and  sustaining  the  contest  on  their  part*  Without  the 
agricultural  and  domestic  labor  of  the  slaves,  tens  of  thousands  of 
whites,  who  have  been  and  now  are  in-  the  rebel  army,  could  not 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
various  other  pursuits  requisite  to  the  supply,  for  that  whole 
region,  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  Without  the  slaves,  their 
numerous  and  extensive  earthworks,  fortifications,  and  the  like, 
their  immense  transportation  of  military  stores  and  munitions,  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  in  camps  and  on  marches,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  actual  service  as  soldiers^  said  in  many  instances  to  have 

*  Thousands  of  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  might  be  given.  Take 
this  one:  On  the  second  day  of  November,  1862,  Gov.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  "Com- 
mander-in-Chief," issued  this  edict: 

To  the  Planters  of  Georgia : 

Since  my  late  appeal  to  some  of  you,  I  am  .informed  by  Brig.-Gen.  Mercer,  com- 
manding at  Savannah,  that  but  few  hands  have  been  tendered.  When  the  impress- 
ments made  by  Gen.  Mercer,  some  weeks  since,  were  loudly  complained  of,  it  was 
generally  said  that,  while  the  planters  objected  to  the  principle  of  impressments,  they 
would  promptly  furnish  all  the  labor  needed,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  them.  I  am 
informed  that  Gen.  Mercer  now  has  ample  authority  to  make  impressments.  If,  then, 
a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  is  not  tendered  within  ten  days  from  this  date,  he  will  resort 
immediately  to  that  means  of  procuring  it  with  my  full  sanction,  and  I  doubt  not  with 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly. 

After  you  have  been  repeatedly  notified  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  more  labor  to 
complete  the  fortifications  adjudged  by  the  military  authorities  in  command  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  defence  of  the  key  to  the  State,  will  you  delay  action  till  you  are  com- 
pelled to  contribute  means  for  the  protection,  not  only  of  all  your  slaves,  but  of  your 
homes,  your  firesides  and  your  altars  ? 

I  wiU  not  believe  that  there  was  a  want  of  sincerity  in  your  professions  of  liberality 
and  patriotism  when  many  of  you  threatened  resistance  to  impressment  upon  principle, 
and  not  because  you  were  unwilling  to  aid  the  cause  with  your  means. 

I  renew  the  call  for  negroes  to  complete  the  fortifications  around  Savannah,  and  trust 
that  every  planter  in  Georgia  will  respond  by  a  prompt  tender  of  one-fifth  of  all  his 
working  men. 

As  stated  in  my  fgrmer  appeal,  the  General  in  command  will  a,ccept  the  number 
actually  needed. 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

The  Governor,  it  will  be  seen,  calls  for  "  one-fifth  of  all  the  working  (slaves)  men." 
The  slave  population  in  Georgia,  in  1860,  exceeded  462,000 ;  it  is  not  an  exaggerated 
estimate,  that  one  in  six  of  that  population  is  a  "  working  man ;"  this  one-sixth  is  more 
than  '77,000,  and  one-fifth  of  that  number  is  upwards  of  15,000.  The  call  is  therefore 
for  15,000  "  working  men,"  and  this  too  in  a  shigle  State,  and  for  a  limited  pur- 
pose. And  yet  we  have  not  the  right  to  try  to  render  unavailable  to  the  "  enemy" 
this  powerful  force ! 
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been  rendered  by  slaves,)  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  intent  and  design  of  the  proclamation,  its  actual  effect,  if  it 
has  its  intended  operation,  is  to  forever  deprive  the  "  enemy"  of 
this  vital,  absolutely  essential,  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  indispensable^ 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In  reason,  in  common-sense,  in  na^ 
tional  law,  in  the  law  of  civilized  war,  what  objection  can  exist  to 
our  using  our  power  to  attain  an  end  so  just,  so  lawful,  and  I  may 
say  so  beneficent  and  so  humane,  as  thus  depriving  our  "  enemy'' 
of  his  means  of  warfare?  I  do  not  believe  that  you,  on  more 
mature  reflection,  will  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  stated. 

But  you  say,  **  grant  that  we  have  this  power  and  this  right, 
they  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  President,^^  and  for  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  he  is  charged  by  you  with  "  usurpation." 

A  few  considerations  wiU  show  the  fallacy,  the  manifest  un- 
soundness and  error  of  your  views  and  arguments  on  this  point.  I 
may,  in  the  first  place,  remark  that  the  very  title  of  your  pamphlet, 
^^ Executive  Power^''  is  a  "delusion  and  a  snare."  The  case  does 
not  give  rise  to  the  investigation  of  the  President's  "  executive 
power."  The  word  "  executive"  manifestly  and  from  the  whole 
context  of  the  Constitution,  has  reference  to  the  civil  power  of  the 
President,  to  his  various  civil  duties  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  in 
"  seeing  that,  the  laws  are  executed" — ^to  his  duties  in  time  of 
'p&xce^  though  of  course  the  same  "executive"  duties  still  con- 
tinue in  time  of  war ;  but  to  them,  in  that  event,  are  superadded 
others,  which,  in  no  just  or  proper  sense,  can  be  termed  "  execu- 
tive," but  which  pertain  to  him  in  time  of  war  as  "  Commander-in- 
Chief."  These  latter  duties  are  provided  for  by  the  letter  and  by 
the  spirit  of  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  very  na- 
ture and  necessity  of  the  case,  by  the  first  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  the  law  of  self-preservation.  What  is  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  the  constitutional  direction  to  the  President,  "that  he  shall 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution,^^  unless  in  time  of  war, 
he  can  do  so  in  his  capacity  of  "Commander-in-Chief/'  unless  in 
time  of  war  he  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  and  carry  out  as  to  the 
enemy  such  measures  as  the  laws  of  war  justify,  and  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  ?  Is  the  Constitution  designed  to  do  away  these 
laws,  and  render  them  inapplicable  to, our  nation — in  other  words, 
is  the  Constitution  a  felo  de  se  f    It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  time 
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of  war,  at  least,  tte  President,  while  in  a  civil  sense  the  "exec- 
utive/' is  at  the  same  time  the  military  head  of  the  nation — "  the 
Command 3r-in-Chief" — and  as  such  his  "command"  is  necessarily 
coextensive  with  the  country. 

I  cannot,  on  this  point,  quote  anything  more  true  and  more  ap- 
posite than  a  paragraph  of  your  own.  "/n  time  of  war,  without 
any  special  legislation^  the  (our)  Commander -in-  Chief  is  lawfully  em- 
powered hy  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  and  is  sanctioned  hy  the  laws  of  war  to  accomplish  the 
lawful  objects  of  his  command.^'' 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land,  and 
being  so,  it  of  necessity  upsets  and  overturns  all  your  objections  to 
the  proclamation  in  question.  The  "  lawful  object"  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  moment  is  to  preserve  the  Constitution  by  putting  an 
end  to  this  rebellion.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  deprive 
the  rebels  of  their  means  of  sustaining  the  rebellion — one  of  the 
most  effective  and  available  of  those  means,  as  just  shown,  is  their 
slaves ;  the  intent  and  object  of  the  proclamation  are  to  deprive 
them  of  those  means.  The  so  depriving  them  "  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  war,"  and,  consequently,  this  act  of  the  President  is, 
within  your  own  doctrine,  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional. 

The  same  argument  which  you  make  against  presidential  power 
was  made  in  Cross  v.  Harrison,  16  Howard,  164,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  occurring  during,  and  arising 
out  of,  our  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  judgment  in  which  case  you, 
as  one  of  the  Justices  of  that  Court,  concurred.  In  that  case  the 
President,  without  any  specific  provision  in  the  Constitution  — 
without  any  law  of  Congress  preexisting  or  adopted  for  the  occa- 
sion, created  a  civil  government  in  California,  established  a  war 
tariff,  and  (by  his  agents)  collected  duties.  The  Court  held  that 
these  acts  (to  use  their  own  language)  "were  rightful  and  con- 
stitutional, though  Congress  had  passed  no  law  on  the  subject ;" 
that  "  those  acts  of  the  President  were  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent 
right ;  that  they  were  according  to  the  law  of  arms  and  right  on 
the  general  principles  of  war  and  peace."  Who  will  allege,  that  the 
acts  of  the  President  on  that  occasion  were  not,  to  say  the  least,  as 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law  as  his  proclamation 
in  the  present  case  ?  And  yet  you  did  not  dissent  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  joi  did  not  speak  of  those  acts  as  acts  of 
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**, Executive"  power,  for  the  term  would  have  been  there,  as  it  is 
here,  wholly  inapplicable ;  you  did  not  then  charge  the  President 
with  usurpation.  The  whole  case  there  was,  as  it  is  here,  a  case 
arising  out  of  helligerent  rights  and  duties,  out  of  a  state  of  war ; 
and  the  President's  acts  were  there,  as  here,  not  in  contradiction  to, 
and  disparagement  of,  the  Constitution,  but  consistent  therewith  on 
the  great  ground  that  the  Constitution  nowhere  repeals,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  necessities  of  its  own  existence  and  presef  vation, 
recognizes  the  laws  of  war  in  a  sta^ie  of  war.  Similar  authorities  in 
abundance  might  be  cited,  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  the 
honored  name  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  the  very  point  now  in 
question,  namely,  the  constitutional  right  of  the  President  to  issue 
this  proclamation. 

Ko  citizen  of  this  land  will  deny  to  Mr.  Adams  as  perfect  an 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our  institutions,  as 
minute  a  knowledge  of  the  provisions,  expressed  and  implied,  of 
the  Constitation,  and  as  ardent  a  desirS  to  preserve  them  in  their 
purity,  as  were  ever  possessed  by  any  man  living  or  dead.  He 
was  distinguished,  too,  for  the  most  delicate  moral  sense,  the  purest 
integrity,  and  the  deepest  conscientiousness.  I  think  no  man  who 
has  taken  an  official  oath  ever  felt  a  more  earnest  and  constant 
desire  on  no  occasion  to  violate  it.  Now,  Mr.  Adams,  while  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  a  debate  in  the  House, 
on  an  important  subject,  in  April,  1842,  after  stating  that  slavery 
was  abolished  in  Columbia,  first  by  the  Spanish  General  Murillo, 
and  secondly  by  the  American  General  Bolivar,  by  virtue  of  a 
military  command  given  at  the  head  of  the  army^  and  that  its  aboli- 
tion continued  to  this  day,  declares  that  *4n  a  state  of  actual  war 
the  Idws  of  war  take  precedence  over  civil  laws  and  municipal 
institutions.  I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  the 
military  authority  takes  for  the  time  the  place  of  all  municipal  in- 
stitutions, slavery  among  the  rest,  and  that  under  that  state  of 
things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States,  where  slavery 
exists,  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  subject,  not  only  thQ 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  (subordinate)  commander 
of  the  army  has  the  power  to  order  the  em.ancipati^n  of  the  slaves^ 
This  is  the  "true  saying"  of  a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  a  pure 
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patriot,  a  conscientious  man — ^indeed,  I  doubt  whether  any  man  in 
this  country,  whose  position  entitles  his  opinions  to  any  considera- 
tion, will  be  found  to  concur  in  your  views.  They  are  not  adopted 
— ^indeed,  thej  are  repudiated  by  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Thus,  Mr.  John  Van  Buren  (in  a  speech  before 
the  Democratic  Union  Association  of  the  city  of  New- York,  on 
the  10th  of  November  instant)  said:  "I  never  said  anything  in 
refereiKje  to  that  proclamation  except  that  it  was  a  matter  of  ques- 
tionable expediency.  I  have  never  deemed  it  unconstitutional.  I 
have  never  even  asserted  that,  as  a  war  measure,  it  might  not  have 
been  expedient."  It  would  seem  idle  to  add  more  in  demonstration 
of  the  clear,  unquestionable  power  of  the  President  (I  may  say,  of 
his  solemn  duty)  "as  commander-in-chief,"  in  the  exercise  of  a 
military  power,  "  during  a  state  of  war,"  to  issue  the  proclamation 
in  question. 

The  ground  of  objection  you  most  prominently  put  forth  is, 
indeed,  extraordinary,  and,  without  oflence,  I  trust  I  may  say  mon- 
strous. It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  this :  "  The  persons  who  are 
the  subjects  of  this  proclafnation  are  held  to  service  by  the  laws  of 
the  States  in  which  they  reside,  enacted  by  State  authority."  "This 
proclamation  by  an  executive  decree  proposes  to  repeal  and  annul 
valid  State  laws,  which  regulate  the  domestic  relations  of  their 
people,"  and  this  "as  a  punishment  against  the  entire  people  of  a 
State  by  reason  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  a  governing  fnajority  of 
its  people."  Never  was  more  error,  gross,  palpable,  grievous,  found 
in  a  single  brief  paragraph.  Mark  the  existing  state  of  things. 
These  "States"  are  each  and  every  of  them  in  rebellion  against 
their  country  and  their  Government;  they  are  waging  against 
it  the  most  bloody  and  relentless  war ;  they  totally  condemn  and 
repudiate  the  Constitution  of  their  country ;  they  deny  that  it 
has  any,  the  least,  authority  over  them ;  they  are  making  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  overthrow  and  destroy  it ;  the  people,  as 
individuals,  and  the  States  in  their  corporate,  municipal  capacities^ 
go  hand  in  hand  together  in  this  awful  work,  and  yet  you  claim 
for  them  the  protection  of  that  very  Constitution  ;  you  claim  the  in- 
violability of  their  State  laws  under  that  Constitution.  You  claim 
that  those  laws  are  "valid"  and  operative,  and  are  to  shield  and 
protect,  aid  and  assist  them  in  their  unhallowed  attempt  to  destroy 
their  country ! !    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  under  what  hallucination 
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you  were  laboring  when  you  gave  utterance  to  those  sentiments. 
The  bare  statement  of  the  case  must  carry  to  every  sane  mind, 
North  and  South,  the  instant  refutation  of  your  propositions.  The 
very  rebels  themselves,  to  whom  you  oiSer  the  protection  of  the 
"  Constitution, '*  would,  with  wrathful  indignation,  sptirn  the  offer. 

You  speak  of  the  proclamation  as  a  "threatened  penalty"— 
as  *^  a  punishment  to  the  entire  people  of  a  State  ........  by 

reason  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  a  governing  majority  of  the 
people." 

I  have  already  shown,  satisfactorily  I  trust,  that  the  act  of  the 
President  partakes  in  no  sense  of  the  character  of  a  "penalty"  or 
"  a  punishment,"  but  is  simply  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
power,  in  a  time  of  war,  to  devise  and  adopt  and  carry  out  against 
the  enemy  such  measures  as  he  may  judge  to  be  for  the  good  of 
his  country;  for  the  defeat  of  that  enemy,  and  for  the  success- 
ful and  speedy  ending  of  "  the  war."  You  draw  a  distinction, 
unheard  of,  I  imagine,  till  announced  by  you,  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "  people  of  a  State,"  and  the  "  governing  majority " 
of  that  people;  a  distinction,  too,  which ^ is  to  operate,  in  a  time  of 
war  J  against  the  party  with  whom  that  "State"  is  at  war !  f  I 
venture  to  say,  that  no  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  no  judicial 
tribunal,  no  intelligent  man,  has  up  to  this  hour  believed  or  stated 
that,  in  the  ease  of  foreign  war  above  supposed,  the  "governing 
fnajority"  was  not  to  all  legal  and  all  practical  purposes,  "the 
State."  Were  the  United  States  at  war  with  any  foreign  powder— 
a  war  sanctioned  by  the  "governing  majority,"  (as  our  war  of 
1812,)  but  a  war  which  you  and  others  (a  minority)  wholly  dis- 
approved; and  that  foreign  power  adopted  some  war  measure 
which  would  operate  on  "  the  entire  people"  of  the  United  States, 
could  you  and  your  associates  of  the  minority,  on  any  principle 
of  law,  military  or  civil,  of  justice,  of  reason,  or  of  mercy,  claim 
exemption  from  the  effects  of  that  measure  ?  The  case  supposed 
is  precisely  the  case  as  it  now  exists  between  the  "  United  States 
of  America"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Eebel  States  and  people" 
on  the  othei". 

Again,  you  state  as  a  serious,  if  not  conclusive  objection  to  the 
proclamation,  that  "it  is  on  the  slaves  of  loyal  pei^ons  6t  of 
those  who  from  their  tender  years^  or  other  disability,  cannot  be 
either  disloyal  or  otherwise,  that  the  proclamation  is  to  operate.'' 
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Have  your  countrymen  at  this  hour,  to  learn  for  tlie  first  time 
that  the  "sun  shines  alike  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,"  that 
storms  and  whirlwind  overwhelm  at  the  same  time  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  that  the  calamities  of  war,  from  the  very  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  fall  indiscriminately  on  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  the  strong  and  the  helpless,  on  those  of  mature  and  those 
of  **  tender  years"  ?  But  as  to  this  last  objection,  itlacks  one  ma- 
terial quality,  namely,  foundation  in  fact.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
clamation which  you  have  so  strangely,  as  observed  above,  omitted, 
provides  for  the  case  of  the  very  persons  for  whom  your  sympa- 
thies are  excited.  It  pledges  to  them  compensation.  I  say 
" pledges,"  for  it  declares  "that  the  Executive  will  M  due  time 
recommend  that  all  persons  who  have  remained  loyal  (of  course 
including  in  its  spirit  those  who  from  tender  years,  or  otherwise, 
wer^  incapable  of  being  disloyal)  shall  be  compensated  for  all  losses 
by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves^  No 
future  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  honor  and  obligation  as  not  to  pass,  and  no  future  President 
so  degraded  as  not  to  approve,  a  bill  redeeming  this  solemn  and 
sacred  "  pledge  "  of  the  Head  of  the  nation. 

Again,  you  advert  in  no  part  of  your  argument  to  the  vital  fact 
that  this  proclamation  is  not  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  that  it 
depends  even  for  its  existence  practically  on  the  acts  and  will  of  the 
rebels  themselves.  If  they  so  elect,  it  is  never  to  go  into  op&raticm* 
and  they  have  abundant  time  to  make  that  election,  namely,  from 
the  22d  of  September,  1862,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1863.  But 
your  argument,  in  all  its  essential  particulars^  would  have  been  just 
the  same  as  you  now  address  it  to  your  fellow-citizens,  if  this  pro- 
clamation had  been  absolute,  had  declared  universal  emancipation, 
to  go  into  effect  on  the  day  of  its  date,  and  (as  already  remarked) 
had  not  provided  compensation  to  the  loyal,  and  had  been  issued 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 

You  profess,  in  your  argument,  simply  to  examine  "  the  nature 
and  extent,  and  the  asserted  source  of  the  power  by  which  it  is 
claimed  that  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation  was  authorized ;"  and 
it  was  "for  the  purpose  of  saying  something  to  your  countrymen 
to  aid  them  in  forming  right  conclusions,^^  that  you  '*  reluctantly 
addressed  them."  The  policy,  the  expediency,  the  utility,  the 
practical  effects,  per  se,  of  the  proclamation,  you  say,  you  do  not 
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"  propose  to  discuss,"  yet  you  intimate,  that  by  means  of  this  pro- 
clamation, if  executed,  "scenes  of  bloodshed  and  worse  than 
bloodshed  are  to  be  passed  through,"  and  you  express,  in  no  un- 
equivocal manner,  a  doubt  "as  to  the  lawfulness,  in  any  Christian 
or  civilized  land,  of  the  use  of  such  means  (that  is,  this  proclama- 
tion) to  attain  any  end."  You  intimate,  too,  that  "a  servile  war 
is  to  be  invoked  to  help  twenty  millions  of  the  white  race  to  assert 
the  rightful  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  coun- 
try." All  these  direful  forebodings  are  put  forth  in  half  a  dozen 
lines,  certainly  not  to  "  aid  your  fellow-citizens  in  forming  right 
conclusions,"  but  through  their  sympathies  and  their  fears  to  in- 
duce the  concurrence  of  their  reason  in  your  views  as  to  the  power 
to  do  the  act  in  question.  These  "givings  out"  of  yours  require 
a  passing  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  where  is  your  authority  for  the  allegations  as 
to  "  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  a  servile  war  ?"  T  am  not  an  aboli- 
tionist, nor  a  believer  in  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  black 
and  white  races,  (though  I  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
eflfect  of  the  institution  of  slavery  on  the  white  man  and  white 
woman,  who  have  been  nurtured  under  its  influence,  and  on  the 
question  of  the  compatibility  of  the  institution  with  a  republican 
form  of  government.)  I  am  even  called  by  some  a  pro-slavery 
man.  Yet  I  see  no  "  scenes  of  bloodshed,"  no  "  servile  war,"  in 
the  event  of  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  proclamation.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  and  opinion,  and  while  I 
freely  concede  your  right  to  entertain  your  own,  I  claim  my  right 
to  entertain  mine.  Our  means  of  forming  our  opinions  are  the 
same ;  we  both  have  the  same  lights,  and  the  result  alone  can  show 
which  of  us  is  right. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  assuming  the  consequences  to  he  just  such 
as  you  imagine,  who  is  responsible  for  those  consequences  ?  They 
cannot  come,  as  you  will  admit,  if  the  rebels  return  to  their  alle- 
giance ;  if  they  cease  their  unhallowed  efforts  to  overthrow  their 
government ;  if  they  become  dutiful  citizens.  If  they  do  not,  it 
is  not  your  fault  nor  mine,  nor  that  of  our  fellow-citizens,  nor  of 
the  President,  nor  of  the  government  of  the  United  States — it  is 
solely,  wholly,  unquestionably  their  own. 

Again,  you  look  with  evident  heartfelt  horror  at  the  events  which 
you  thus  contemplate.    Have  you  no  horror,  no  tears  of  sympathy, 
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no  *'  bowels  of  compassion,"  when  you  reflect  on  the  multitudes,  the 
thousands  of  valuable  loyal  lives  lost,  homes  grief-stricken,  parents 
rendered  childless,  attid  children  rendered  orphans  ;  the  desolation 
and  misery  of  whole  neighborhoods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous material  destruction  caused  to  citizens  of  the  loyal  States  in 
this  war — a  war  on  our  part,  as  you  say,  "so  just  and  necessary," 
and  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  so  wicked,  so  wanton,  so  utterly 
causeless,  and  so  wholly  unjustifiable  ?  Though  no  man  of  human- 
ity could  look  with  other  than  deep  distress  on  the  **  scenes  of 
bloodshed,"  and  the  "  servile  war,"  you  imagine,  (should  they  be- 
come realities,)  suavely  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  the  amount  of 
distress  and  suffering,  that  would  thus  ensue,  would  equal  —  it 
surely  cannot  surpass  — the  distress  and  suffering  that  have  al- 
ready been  endured  by  the  loyal  citizens  of  this  republic  in  con- 
sequence of  this  rebellion. 

You  doubt  the  "lawfulness,"  in  this  Christian  and  civilized  land, 
of  the  use  of  such  means  (as  this  proclamation)  to  attain  any  end. 
And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  republic 
doubts  whether  a  proclamation  emancipating  the  slaves  in  those 
States  which  shall  be  in  rebellion  on  the  first  of  January  next, 
may  not  be  "used  as  the  means"  "to  attain  the  end"  (granting  that 
it  may  thereby  be  attained)  of  ending  this  war  of  rebellion,  and  thus 
of  saving  our  Constitution,  our  government,  our  Union,  and  of 
still  preserving  for  ourselves  and  for  coming  generations,  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  only  real  Temple  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
which  men  can  worship  on  earth  ?  You  speak  of  * '  lawfulness"  in 
this  connection  rather  in  a  moral  than  in  any  other  sense ;  the  right 
and  power  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  sense,  to  issue  this  proclama- 
tion has  already  been  demonstrated. 

In  a  document  intended,  " after  study  and  reflection,"  "to  aid 
the  citizens  of  this  republic  to  form  a  right  conclusion"  on  matters 
of  surpassing  magnitude  and  sokmnity  —  matters  imperilling  their 
very  liberties,  as  you  state —  a  religious,  scrupulous  regard  to  truth 
in  every  material  respect,  was  of  course,  to  be  expected  ;  and  de- 
parture from  truth  may  consist  as  well  in  omission  and  suppression 
as  in  direct  assertion.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  you  have 
wholly  omitted,  in  the  statement  of  the, proclamation,  the  compen- 
satory part,  and  that  you  omit  to  bring  forward,  except  merely  in- 
cidentally, another  most  material  part  of  it,  namely,  its  conditional, 
alternative  character.  ^  t 
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Whether  your  statement  as  to  the  '*  social  condition  of  nine 
millions  of  men,"  has  reference  to  both  white  and  black,  or  to  the 
white  only,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  context ;  if  it  has 
reference  to  the  white,  you  commit  a  very  serious  error ;  for  the 
whole  white  population  of  the  rebel  States,  (to  which  alone  the 
proclamation  and  your  argument  relate,)  according  to  the  last 
census,  (I860,)  does  not  exceed  four  and  one  half  millions. 

In  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  lamented  Judge  Woodbury,  you 
omit  to  state  that  it  was  a  dissenting  opinion,  concurred  in  by 
no  other  Judge,  founded  essentially,  if  not  solely,  on  the  fact 
assumed  by  him,  that  at  the  time  in  question  in  that  case,  "  a  state 
of  war  ■'  did  not  exist  in  Ehode  Island,  where  the  matter  arose.  In 
so  grave  a  paper  prepared,  as  you  assert,  so  deliberately,  put  forth 
under  an  imperative  and  resistless  impulse  of  patriotic  apprehen- 
sion that  the  liberties  of  the  country  were  in  imminent  peril,  (not  ^ 
from  the  rebellion  but  from  the  acts  of  the  President,  designed  to 
crush  the  rebellion,)  in  such  a  paper,  I  say,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  terrified  by  "portentous  clouds,"  "gigantic  sha- 
dows," the  phrase  "usurpation  of  power,"  often  repeated,  the  "loss 
of  his  head  by  Charles  I.,"  "  seven  hundred  years  of  struggles  against 
arbitrary  power,"  and  many  other  similar  appeals,  hy  modes  of  ex- 
pression^ to  anything  but  that  calm  reason^  which  enables  us  to  "  form 
right  conclusions  in  dark  and  dangerous  times."  Much  less  in  such  a 
grave  document  from  such  a  source,  should  important  stress  be  laid 
on  the  expression,  of  an  unnamed  and  irresponsible  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, "  that  nobody  pretends  that  this  act  is  constitutional,  and 
nobody  cares  whether  it  is  or  not."  That  this  editor  was  at  least  a 
very  inferior  constitutional  lawyer,  is  very  clear,  and  that' this  text 
from  his  paper  should  have  furnished  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  an 
alarming  commentary  on  the  "  lawlessness"  of  the  times,  is  at  least 
extraordinary,  and  that  lawlessness,  too,  not  the  lawlessness  of  rebels 
nor  of  rebel  sympathizers. 

You  ask,  in  view  of  the  President's  proclamation :  "  Who  can 
imagine  what  is  to  come  out  of  this  great  and  desperate  struggle? 
The  military  power  of  eleven  of  these  States  being  destroyed,  what 
then?  What  is  to  be  their  condition?  What  is  to  be  our  con- 
dition?" 

Your  questions  admit  of  a  ready  answer.  The  United  States  of 
America  are  to  come  out  of  the  struggle,  a  great,  a  united,  a  power- 
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fill,  a  free  people,  purilBed  by  the  fires  of  adversity,  and  taught  by 
their  tremendous  calamities  the  lessons  of  moderation  and  humility. 
The  people  of  the  rebel  States^  who  choose  to  remain  in  them,  are  to 
come  out  of  the  struggle  as  citizens  of  States  forming  a  part,  as 
heretofore,  of  the  United  States ^  and  with  them,  and  as  parts  of  them, 
they  are  in  future  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  well-regulated  liberty, 
they  having  in  the  mean  time  been  taught  a  lesson  of  infinitely 
greater  severity  than  that  by  which  their  brethren  of  the  loyal 
States  have  been  instructed.  Whatever  they  have  necessarily  and 
legitimately  lost  in  material  things,  by  reason  of  the  war  they  have 
waged,  is,  of  course,  lost  to  them  forever ;  if  their  slave  property  is 
thus  lost,  it  is  lost,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  that.  Then 
'*  their  condition"  and  "  our  condition"  is  to  be  in  substance  just 
what  it  was  before  the  rebellion,  and  what  it  would  have  continued 
to  be  but  for  the  rebellion,  with  this  only  difference,  that  they  and 
we  will  have  learned  the  priceless  value  of  the  Union,  and  for 
generations  to  come  treason  and  rebellion  will  not  raise  their  horrid 
heads. 

Perhaps  you  may  call  this  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast.  Rely  on 
it,  I  speak  only  the  words  of  "  truth  and  soberness;"  and  if  you 
are  spared  for  a  brief  period,  you  will  be  rejoiced,  I  trust,  to  wit- 
ness their  full  realization.  Rejoiced,  I  say,  because  from  your  pam- 
phlet, you  would  have  your  countrymen  infer,  and  I  am  bound  to 
presume,  that  nothing  but  your  intense  love  of  your  and  their 
country  and  your  agitating  apprehensions  that  the  "  principles  of 
liberty"  are  grievously  to  suffer,  (not  from  the  rebellion,  but  from  the 
acts  of  the  President,)  has  induced  you  to  address  them. 

You  say  the  "  cry  of  disloyalty"  has  been  raised  against  any 
one  who  should  question  these  executive  acts.  I  know  not  whether 
that  epithet  has  been  applied  to  you ;  if  it  has  been,  I  am  bound  to 
believe  that  the  imputation  was  without  cause,  and  that  you  are  a 
faithful,  loyal  citizen  of  the  Republic.  But  the  greatest  and  the 
best  are  liable  to  err,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  however 
honestly  and  sincerely  you  entertain  the  sentiments  you  express, 
you  have  selected  an  inopportune  moment  for  their  expression; 
and  that  at  this  particular  period  of  our  country's  history,  your 
"  studies  and  reflections,"  your  time  and  your  efforts,  would,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  more  benignly  and  gracefully  employed  in 
presenting  to  yaur countrymen  a  lifelike  picture  ^t*^^/^I^W,^v ip 
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ter  of  this  rebellion,  and  in  impressing  on  them  with  stirring  and 
glowing  eloquence  the  momentous  duty  it  devolved  on  them. 
You  could,  with  perfect  verity,  have  told  them,  that  this  war, 
inaugurated  by  the  rebel  States,  was  wholly  and  absolutely  without 
cause :  in  proof  of  that  assertion,  you  could  have  stated  three  facts, 
so  undeniable  that  the  hardiest  rebel,  not  bereft  of  reason,  would 
not  dispute  them. 

First — That  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1860,  no  people  on 
the  globe  were  in  the  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  of  social,  personal,  and  domestic  security ;  of  more  entire 
protection  in  the  possession  and  use  of  all  their  property,  of  every 
kind ;  and  of  more  material  prosperity,  than  the  people  of  the 
eleven  rebel  States. 

Second. — That  for  all  these  blessings,  as  great  as  were  ever  vouch- 
safed by  God  to  man,  those  people  were  indebted  entirely  to  that 
Constitution  and  that  Union  which  their  rebellion  was  undertaken 
to  destroy. 

Third, — That  from  the  day  of  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment  under  that  Constitution,  in  the  year  1789,  down  to  the  day 
when  this  rebellion  began  its  infamous  and  unhallowed  work, 
there  never  had  been,  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  a  single  act 
of  hostility,  nor  even  of  unkindness,  toward  these  States  or  their 
people. 

You  should  then  have  pointed  out  to  your  "countrymen,"  in 
language  more  persuasive  and  emphatic  than  I  can  use,  their  solemn 
and  imperative  duty  as  patriots,  as  Christians,  and  as  men,  in  this 
hour  of  their  country's  suffering  and  peril ;  and  you  should  have 
told  them  that  if  these  times  are,  as  you  say,  "  dark  and  danger- 
ous," this  darkness  and  this  danger  have  been  caused  by  the 
wicked  acts  of  these  rebellious  men.  In  such  an  address  to  your 
countrymen,  your  dedication  would  have  been  not  merely  "  To  all 
persons  who  have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  citizens  who  value  the  principles  of  civil  liberty 
which  that  Constitution  embodies,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
which  it  is  our  only  security,"  but  also,  "to  all  persons  wfco  abhor  t 
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creason  and  rebellion  against  that  Constitution,  and  to  all  who  prize 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  our  hallowed  Union,  and  to  all  who 
hold  dear  the  farewell  words  of  the  Father  of  his  country." 

I  had  intended,  in  this  letter,  to  comment  on  that  part  of  your 
pamphlet  which  relates  to  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  24th 
of  September,  1862,  but  this  paper  is  already  sufficiently  extended. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  easy  to  show  that  the  dreadful  dangers  you 
apprehend  are,  in  truth,  to  use  your  own  terms,  ^'  portentous  clouds" 
and  "  gigantic  shadows"  of  your  own  creation.  At  any  rate  you 
may  rest  assured,  if  you  and  I  and  all  others  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
outside  of  the  rebel  States,  shall  make  honest,  earnest,  determined 
efforts  for  the  putting  an  effective  end  to  this  rebellion,  (and  that 
such  will  be  the  case  I,  loving  my  country  and  knowing  the  uti- 
speahahle  value  of  the  stake,  have  no  right  nor  reason  to  doubt,) 
those  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  speedy  and  triumphant  success, 
peace  and  harmony  will  be  restored  to  the  republic,  the  "prin 
ciples  of  civil  liberty"  will  not  have  suffered,  and  the  bugbears  of 
"usurpation,"  "arbitrary  power,"  and  other  similar  chimeras, 
which  excited  imaginations  and  gloomy  tempers  have  evoked,  will 
disappear  forever. 

Had  you  been  an  unknown  and  obscure  citizen,  any  notice  of 
your  pamphlet  would  have  been  supererogatory ;  but  because  of 
the  influence  calculated  to  be  exerted  by  anything  coming  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  had  but  recently  been  the  incumbent  of  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  G-overnment,  and  who  is  now  in  the  exalted 
walks  of  social  and  professional  life,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
present  these  views  of  your  argument,  and  thus  "possibly  to  aid 
my  countrymen"  in  "  forming  right  conclusions"  as  to  its  merits 
and  the  merits  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

I  hear  that  others  have  published  answers  to  your  paper.  Not 
having  seen  any  of  them,  I  know  not  but  that  I  may  have  merely 
repeated  their  views  ;  if  so,  no  harm  is  done  ;  if  I  have  presented 
any  that  are  new,  "  possibly"  some  good  may  result. 

New- York,  Nov.  28th,  1862. 

Charles  P.  Kirkland. 
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THE  TWO  PROCLAMATIONS. 


SPEECH 

OP  THE 

HON.  JAMES   BROOKS, 


BEFORE    THE 


Democratic  TJmon  Association,  Sept.  29tli,  1862. 


Hon.  James  Brooks,  on  rising,  was  received 
with  great  cheering.  As  soon  as  silence  was 
restored,  he  said  :— 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :— I  am  well 
aware  of  the  responsibility  under  which  any- 
public  speaker  addresses  any  public  meeting  in 
a  crisis  like  this.  I  am  well  aware,  that  this 
hitherto  proud  land  of  liberty,  of  which  we  aJl 
have  boasted  and  in  which  we  all  have  lived,  is 
now  not  altogether  free,  for  free  discussion,  free 
speech,  or  a  free  press.  ("  That's  so,"  and  ap- 
plause. Another  voice— "  We'll  make  it  so.") 
Every  one  who  comes  before  the  public  fear- 
lessly to  utter  his  sentiments,  to  say  now  what 
hitherto  has  been  accf^rded  to  all  by  every  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  assumes  a  re- 
sponsibility whifeh  every  public  speaker  would 
gladly  avoid  if  he  could.  I  have  interests,  I 
have  associations,  I  have  responsibilities,  I  have 
a  family,  aod  I  am  not  satisfied  yet,  that  if  what 
I  say  here  does  not  suit  the  administration  in 
power,  that  I  may  not  be  dragged  and  incar- 
cerated where  many  a  man  has  been  dragged 
without  trial.  (*'  No  you  won't,"  and  applause.) 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  I  speak  as  it  were,  a 
candidate  for  the  Bastile  this  evening,  but  I 
shall  speak  freely,  boldly,  and  fearlessly,  though 
with  due  respect  to  the  administration.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
GOVERNMENT. 

A  new  era  has  come  in  upon  us  ;  new  logic 
has  arisen  ;  new  law  isexpoundej^  ;  new  exposi- 
tors of  the  Constitution  have  sprung  up.  There 
was  assembled,  Sunday  evening,  in  a  Deighbor- 
ing  city,  in  no  lager  bier  saloon,  in  no  Irish  porter 
house,  where  a  hke  discussion  would  have  been* 
suppressed  by  the  police,  but  in  the  holy  Puri- 
tan church  of  Brooklyn,  a  political  meeting, 
(great  hissing)  in  which  the  reverend  expositor 


of  the  Constitution  laid  down  this  creed,  as  I 
find  it  reported : 

"  There  can  be  only  two  parties  now  in  this 
country— one  for  liberty  and  the  President,  and 
the  other  for  the  South  an4  for  slavery.  I  know 
it  is  said  that  the  President  is  not  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  Constitution  la  the  government. 
What  I  a  sheepstkin  parchment  a  government  I 
*  *  President  Lincolo,  his  cabine^^,  the  heada 
of  the  executive  departments,  are  the  govern- 
ment, and  men  have  got  to  take  their  choice 
whether  they  will  go  against  the  government." 

And  the  President  himself  has  fallen  into  a 
like  error  in  his  reply  to  the  Abolitionists  of 
Chicago,  for  they  report  him  to  have  said,  while 
they  were  presenting  to  him  the  necessity  of 
issuing  the  proclamation : 

"Understand,"  says  President  Lincoln,  " 
raise  no  objection  on  legal  or  constitutional 
grounds,  but  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  war,  I  suppose  I  have 
a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best 
subdue  the  enemy."  He  farther  said  in  the 
coarse  of  his  conversation  with  them,  in  sub- 
stance, that  whatever  appeared  to  be  (3^od's  will 
he  (President  Lincoln)  would  do. 

Nov*^,  gentlemen,  I  propose,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  present  to  you,  not  my  ideas,  but  what 
are  the  real  ideas  of  government  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  government  and  the  admin- 
istration of  government  ?  To  the  government 
itself,  we  all  owe  loyalty  and  devotion,  (ap- 
plause) and  to  the  government  we  all  owe  alle- 
giance and  fidelity.  Government  is  not  only 
instituted  by  man  for  the  protection  of  man  and 
of  society,  but  government  is  ordained  of  God 
to  protect  the  people  from  anarchy  and  to  main- 
tain Uberty  and  law  for  the  people.  (Renewed 
applause.) 

ALLEGIANCE  DUE  TO  GOVERNMENT,  NOT  TO  MAN. 

To  that  species  of  government  our  allegiance 
is  due,  and  it  has  been  given  by  the  Whigs  and  by 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  in  freely  voting  mU- 
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lions  and  tens  of  millions  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  given  by  the  people  of  New 
York  city,  in  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
in  thousands  of  soldiers,  volunteers  in  the 
army  of  the  "Dnited  States,  for  the  support  of 
the  government ;  and  its  volume  and  its  voice 
are  expressed  by  two  Democratic  Generals  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  Halleck,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  McCleUan, [Protracted  and 

enthusiastic  cheers,  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  was  lost.]  G-overnment,  in  this  coun- 
try, has  its  form  and  embodiment  in  that  writ- 
ten instrument  called  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  piece  of  "  parchment," 
that  piece  of  "  sheepskin,"  as  it  was  sceering- 
ly  called  by  the  reverend  orator,  on  Sunday 
evening,  that  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  written  expression  of  the  public  will,  the 
embodiment  of  the  government,  and  in  that 
Constitution,  which  to  us  is,  what  Magna  Char- 
ta  is  to  England,  what  the  habeas  corpus  is  to 
England  ;  in  that  instrument  is  our  form  of 
government,  and  that  government  embodies 
four  distinct  branches,— not  alone  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  (an  organi- 
zation altogether  unknown  to  the  Constitution,) 
but  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  has 
the  treaty-making  power,  and  that  has  the  con- 
firming power  over  appointments,  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  last, 
not  least,  aye,  more  powerful  than  all,  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States.  [Cheers.]  President 
Lincoln  is  no  more  the  government, than  you, or  I 
or  anybody  else  ;  he  is  but  a  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. [Renewed  cheers.]  He  is  but  the 
Executive  power.  He  is  no  more  the  govern- 
ment than  the  Senate,  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Justice  Taney,  with  his  associ- 
ate Judges,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment as  the  President  himself.    [Applause.] 

MAN  ALLEGIANCE  A  TOBY  IDEA. 

These  are  constitutional  facts;  this  is  the  writ- 
ten law  of  the  United  States  ;  this  is  the  embo- 
died government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  government  to  which  I,  or  you,  or  any  De- 
mocrat, or  any  Whig,  have  ever  sworn  alle- 
giance. [Great  cheering.]  This  Beecher  idea 
of  government  is  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
years  old,  a  product  of  the  feudal  ages,  the 
darkest  ages  of  Europe.  Bracton,  the  lawyer, 
enunciated  it  in  law  Latin  :  '*  Bex  est  mcarius 
et  Minister  Dei  in  Terra,  omnis  quidem  sub  eo 

est,  et  ipse  sub  nullo,  nisi  tantum  «ub  Deo,^* 

The  kingly  idea  of  government,  in  one  man,  or 
under  one  authority,  with  certain  Divine 
rights,  irresponsible  to  man  on  earth  and 
scarcely  responsible  to  God  in  Heaven,  is  the 
Tory  idea  of  government ;  the  despotic,  monar- 


chical idea,  never  before,  till  in  this  crisis,  this 
new  era,  introduced  and  forced  upon  the  un- 
happy people  of  these  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. ["  Good,"  and  applause.]  The  President 
himself  is  but  the  mere  creature  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  He  never  was 
elected  by  the  popular  will,  or  by  the  popular 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.— 
[**^No,  never,"  and  great  applause.]  No  never, 
never,  nevee  I    [A  number  of  voiceS;  "  Never."] 

MR.  LINCOLN    NOT    PRESIDENT    BY  THE  POPULAR 
VOICE. 

Of  the  four  millions  and  two-thirds  of  a  mil- 
lion of  votes  cast  at  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  minority  of  nearly 
a  million,  among  the  people  ;  [applause)  and 
though  in  California  and  Oregon,  under  the  plu- 
rality system,  he  re^'eived  their  electoral  votes, 
in  New  Jersey,  glorious  New  Jersey,  [cheers  for 
New  Jersey,]  he  did  not  receive  the  vote  popular 
or  the  vote  electoral.  Thus,  in  these  three 
northern  States  of  the  Union,  a  majority  of  the 
people  were  against  him,  while  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  Rio  Grande,  in  fifteen  other 
States,  not  a  popular,  nor  an  electoral  vote  w&s 
given  him. 

MR.   LINCOLN  ONLY    PRESIDENT  AS  CREATURE  OF 
THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Nevertheless,  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem in  the  Electoral  Colleges,  of  the  303  elec- 
toral votes  there,  though  in  a  popular  minority 
of  nearly  a  million  of  votes,  he  did  receive 
180  electoral  votes,  twenty-eight  more  votes 
than  were  necessary  to  elect  him,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution.  I 
repeat,  then,  the  President  does  not  represent,, 
and  never  has  represented,  the  popular  will  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  (A  voice— 
"  And  never  will.")  He  is  the  mere  creature  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  oui- 
obedience  to  him  as  Executive,  our  fidelity  to 
him  as  the  Executive,  is  through,and  under  the 
Constitution  alone.  ("  That  is  all,"  and  cheers.) 
Hence  when  these  declaimers  tell  me,  that  the 
President  is  the  government,  and  his  Cabinet 
are  the  government,  I  show  them  the  popula 
vote,  and  I  repeat  to  them,  that  the  President 
himself  could  not  be  President,  but  as  he  was 
elected  and  upheld  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S,  and  in  defiance  of  the  popular  voice  of 
the  U.  S.  (Applause.)  Tell  me  not,  then,  that 
I  may  not,and  ghall  not,di8cu8s  the  measures  of 
an  administration,  or,  that  this  administration 
is  the  government, and  that  in  criticising  the  ad- 
ministration I  am  guilty  of  treason  to  the  govern 
ment.  Government  is  a  thing  eternal, and  spriogs 
'from  God  as  well  as  born  of  the  instincts  of  man, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  is  but  a  creature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  for  four  years  only,  and  the  Cabinet  are 
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but  creatures  of  Lincoln.  And  yet  the  reverend 
Brooklyn  expositor  tells  us,  that  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet  are  the  government  of  the  U. 
S.  (A  voice — "  They  are  pretty  nearly  played 
out.")  I  shall,  therefore,  as  I  have  a  right, 
discuss  freely  all  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

THE  TAEIFP  NOT  FOB    BEVENTJE  ALONE— CABPET- 
PETING— WOOD  SCBEWS. 

I  shall  speak  ot  the  tariff,  for  example, 
cost  what  it  may.  I  shall  say  that  the  existing 
tariff  was  not  made  for  revenue,  but  in  the  main 
for  the  protection  of  a  few  monopolizing,  rich 
and  wealthy  corporators,  the  most  of  whom  are 
n  New  England.  (Applause.)  I  will  say— and 
I  might  enumerate  many  such  instances — that  in 
the  simple  article  of  the  tapestry  carpet  manu- 
facture, in  consequence  of  the  loom  for  the 
manufacture  of  that  species  of  carpeting  being 
patented,  the  tariff  law  of  the  United  States 
throws  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  protection  for 
every  yard  of  tapestry  carpet  manufacture  into 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  wealthy  manufactur- 
ers of  tapestry  carpeting.  ("  That's  so,  and 
cheers,")  (A  voice,  "  Simmons  on  wood 
screws.")  Yes,  that  is  another  of  the  many  il- 
lustrations. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

So  with  the  public  lands.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  tariff  to  increase  the 
protection  to  these  corporators,  not  for  re- 
venue, but  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  protection, 
the  public  lands  were  giveii  away  by  Congress 
under  the  pretence  of  a  donation  to  the  poor 
man,  while  upon  that  very  poor  man's  tea,  was 
levied  a  duty,  which  makes  it  cost  him  thirty 
to  forty  cents  per  pound  more,  while  the  price 
of  his  sugar  has  been  doubled,  the  price  of  his 
coffee  largely  increased,  and  taxation  in  every 
way  and  in  every  possible  manner  inflicted  upon 
the  consumers  of  products  and  the  laborers 
throughout  all  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 
I  will  say,  too,  that  the  appropriation  oi!  mil- 
lions of  money  for  a  few  wealthy  corporators  of 
the  Pacific  railroad  by  Congress  in  time  of  war, 
was  a  wasteful  exercise  of  the  power  of  appro- 
priating money  when  it  was  necessary  during 
the  war  ^  inflict  enormous  and  gigantic  taxes 
upon  all  classes  of  people.    (Cheers.) 

THE  CUBBENOY— PAPEB  MONEY  LEGAL  TENDEB, 

I  shall  speak,  also,  of  the  currency  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  creators  of  the  Constitution,  our 
fathers.  Intended  that  the  people  should  have 
hard  money  as  the  basis  of  their  business,  only 
hard  money ;  gold  and  silver  were  the  people's 
money.  Hence  gold  and  silver  were  ingrafted 
upon  the  Constitution,  and  the  power  given  to 
Congress  was  only  the  power  to  coin  money, 
never  to  coin  paper,  as  money, ("  good"  and  ap- 


plause,) and  to  stamp  upon  metal,  never,on  pa- 
per, the  value  of  money  ;  the  States  were  for- 
bidden, therefore,  lest  they  might  override  the 
Constitution,  from  ever  making  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  money  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts  between  man  and  man.  And 
yet,  the  administrative  powers  in  Congress  and 
in  the  White  House  have  not  only  violated  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  coin- 
ing of  millions  and  millions  of  Treasury  notes, 
but  have  gone  down  to  low  water  mark  and 
have  coined  even  postage  stamps,  not  shin 
plasters  alone,  but  sticking  plasters  also.  (Great 
aughter.)  Now,  if  human  ingenuity  had  exert- 
ed itself  to  invent  or  devise  the  ways  and 
means  of  destroying  the  value  of  property  and 
of  labor  and  of  disturbing  society,  it  need  never 
have  invented  better  ways  and  means  than  have 
boon  thus  invented  by  this  Administration.  The 
man  who  receives  a  dollar  a  day  for  his  labor, 
when  gold  is  twenty  per  cent  premium,  receives 
only  eighty  cents  per  day  for  that  labor,  (That's 
so,  and  applause.)  The  laborer,  the  painter, 
the  carpenter,  the  iorger,  the  manufacturer, 
the  foundryman,  who  has  his  two  dollars  a  day 
nominally  for  labor,  has  only  a  dollar  and  sixty 
cents  for  that  labor,  while  upon  his  tea,  his 
coffee,  his  sugar,  his  shirtings,  his  sheetings, 
and  his  clothing  of  all  kinds,  prices  have  been, 
if  not  doubled,  almost  everywhere  increased, 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  in  cost.  (That's  so,  and 
renewed  applause.)  Tell  me  not  then,  I  am  not 
to  discuss  such  measures  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Who  shall  forbid,  what  shall  prevent  it  ? 
All  the  ingenuity  and  devices  of  Satan  himself 
for  destroying  the  value  of  labor  and  for  cor- 
ruptiDg  everything  in  society,  could  not  have 
suggested  anything  more  mischievous  and 
damaging  than  this  corruption  and  degradation 
of  the  currency.  The  higher,  nominally,  things 
go,  the  more  the  laborer  practically  suffers, 
for  while  the  capitalist,  in  his  better  knowledge 
of  value  and  of  money,  knows  how  to  handle 
money  and  to  exchange  values,  the  last  thing 
that  rises  in  the  market,  are  the  wages  of  the 
common  day  laborer.  He,  who  has  a  salary  of  a 
thousaiid  dollars,  has  twenty  per  cent  of  it  tak- 
en off.  He  whose  wages  are  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  practically  receives  two  dollars  and  forty 
cents  leas  than  the  contract  was  made  for, 
when  ne  first  received  these  stipulated  wages 
for  his  labor.  (Applause.)  These,  however, 
are  minor  matters  of  importance,  things  to  be 
but  Httle  considered  when  human .  Liberty,— if 
if  not  human  life,  are  all  at  stake. 

THE  TWO  PBOCLAMATIONS— THE  PBOVOST  MAB- 
8HAL  WAB  OBDEB. 

There  have  recently  appeared  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  government  three  docu- 
ments of  the  greatest  importan-se,  which  it  may 
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be  dangerous  freelj  to  discuss,  but  which  it  is 
not  the  less  our  right  and  duty  freely  to  dis- 
cuss. These  are,  the  first  Proclamation,  the 
second  ProclamatioB,  and  the  last,  but  not  the 
least,  the  War  Order  from  the  War  Department 
abolishing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  civil  ju- 
risdiction of  the  courts,  and  establishing  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  system  of  Provost  Marshals  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  first  Proclamation  of  the  President  has  in 
it  three  elements,  three  points  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. The  first  is  emancipation,  the  second 
is  a  proposition  for  the  compensation  of  slaves, 
and  the  third  is  the  colonization  of  these 
slaves.  I  propose  as  briefly  as  possible  to  ex- 
amine these  points  in  order.  The  first  thing 
which  strikes  a  man  is,  to  ask,  where  is  the 
grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
which  gives  the  President,  but  the  creature  of 
the  Constitution,  authority  to  annul  whole 
States  of  the  Union,  or  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  whole  States  in  that  Union,  and  to  override 
all  laws  for  the  protection  of  loyal  men,  even  if 
in  disloyal  States.  No  man  can  rise  and  say,  that 
there  is,  anywhere,  in  our  written  Constitution, 
any  such  authority  for  the  President  of  the  U. 
S.  to  exercise  any  such  power  as  he  assumes  or 
usurps  in  his  Proclamation.  The  only  authority 
claimed  is,  that  he,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army— of  the  army  not  in  the  field— fla- 
grante teUo,  but  as  theoretical  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  sitting  in  the  White  House 
at  WashirgtoD,  has  the  power  to  exercise  any 
authority  which  appears  to  him  best,  or  wbich 
he  deems  right.  Now,  if  this  be  law,  there  is 
no  security  that  he  may  not  exercise  the  same 
power,  if  he  deems  it  best  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  annul  the  relation  of  fparent 
and  child,  of  ward  and  guardian,  of  debtor  ard 
creditor,  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  aye, 
all  the  rights  and  obligations  ©f  society— for 
he  has  the  same  right  as  Commander-in-Chief 
to  exercise  all  powers  over  the  northern  States 
of  the  Union.  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  cheers.) 
Who  created  this  creature  of  the  Constitution, 
the  offspring  of  a  popular  minority,  who  vested 
and  appointed  him  with  this  arbitrary  power 
over  thirty  millions  of  human  beings?- (great 
cheering,)— a  power,  the  like  of  which,  if  ex- 
ercised in  Englacd,  without  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  create  a  revolution  there  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  among  all  classes  of  people  :  a  pow- 
er, which  Napoleon  never  dared  to  exercise  upon 
his  imperial  throne,  and  which  the  French  peo- 
ple would  never  submit  to,  if  attempted  over 
the  people  of  France?  (Cheers.) 

THE  LAWS  OF  WAB. 

But  there  is  no  such  military  power  under 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
There    Are    martiil    xighta,    lawa    of    waj^. 


but  well  known  and  well  recognized,  laws 
written  of,  in  Grotius,  in  Vattel,  in  Paffendorf, 
n  our  own  Wheaton,  and  in  our  own  Kent,  and 
nowhere  is  there  recorded  as  giving  to  any 
nominal  Commander  of  an  army,  any  such  au- 
thority as  the  President  attempts  to  exercise, 
not  only  over  the  people  at  large,  bat  over  this 
Constitution  of  the  United  Sr^ates.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  coat  what  it  may,  the  use  of 
such  power  is  an  arbitrary,  and  despotic  exer- 
cise of  illegal  and  unconsti  utional  power. — 
[Tremendous  cheering.]  I  will  not  cite  a  hun- 
dred authorities  that  I  could  cite  ia  Latin,  in 
French  and  in  German,  under  the  civil  law,  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Jaatimau,  but  I  will  come 
down  to  what  has  been  deemed  high  Republi- 
can authority,  that,  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
We  had  like  controversies  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783  and  in  1816,  upon  the  subject  of  slave 
emancipation,  that  we  have  now.  Great  Bri- 
tain, pending  the  revolution,  emancipated  and 
abducted  many  slaves  from  Long  Island  and 
elsewhere,  and  carried  those  slaves  to  Nova 
8  !Otia  or  to  tbe  West  Indies,  there  to  be  re-en- 
elaved,  and  in  the  war  ot  1812,Great  Britain  ex- 
ercised a  like  power  over  thi5j  slave  property  of 
The  United  States.  John  Quincy  Adame,  as  a 
Minister  to  England,  as  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  wrote  to  the  British  authori- 
ties that, — 

"  They  (the  British)  had  no  right  to  make 
any  such  emancipation  promises  to  the  negro. 
The  principle  is,  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
enemy's  slaves  is  not  among  the  acts  of  legiti- 
mate war  ;  as  relates  to  the  owners  it  is  a  de- 
struction of  private  property,  nowhere  warrant- 
ed by  the  usages  of  war," 

"  Nq  such  right  is  acknowledged  as  a  law  of 
war  by  writers  who  admiu  any  limitation.  The 
right  of  putting  to  death  all  prisoners,  in  cold 
blood,  without  special  cause,  might  as  well  De 
pretended  to  be  a  law  of  war,  or  the  ri^ht  to  use 
poisoned  weapons,  or  to  assassinate." 

This  is  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, upon  the  subject  of  slaves  emancipated 
during  the  war  of  me  Revolution  and  the  war 
of  1812.  Under  this  remonstrance,  and  through 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  one  millian  two  Hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  by  .the  British  gov- 
ernment, to  the  southern  slaveholders,  for  pro- 
perty thus  abducted  and  emancipated  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  the  war  ot  1812. 
[Applause.]  Hence,  as  the  Proclamation  is  not 
right  under  the  Constitution,  it  ia  no  more 
right  under  the  laws  of  war,  nor  is  it  right,  to 
the  loyal  men,  in  the  disloyal  States  of  this 
Union. 

MUTUAL  DUTIES  OF  ALLEGIANCE  AND  PBOTECTION. 

Government  has  obligations  and  duties  as 
weU  as  rights.  It  has  no  right  to  claim  al- 
legiance and  fideUty  from  a  citizen  when  it  can- 
not protect  that  citizen,  and  unless  protection 
is  given,  allegiance  is  not  due.  [Cheers.] 
When  the  government  of  the  United  States  tail- 
ed to  exercise  its  power  for  the  protection  of 
the  loyalists  of  East  Tennessee,  ot  Virginia,  of 
Texai  and  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  law  of 
nations  the  people  there  were,  pro  teniyior  the 
time  being,  absolved  from  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  government,  until  the  govern- 
ment could  re-establish  its  power.  [Applause.  ] 
There  are  two  species  of  government  under 
which  men  live,  termed  in  law  Latin,  gov- 
ernments de/<icto  and  governments  dp  jure,  or 
in  plainer  English,  existing  governments, 
governments  in  point  of  fact,  and  govenuuaato 
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of  right.  Ouna  here  in  these  northern  States 
is  net  only  ft  government  de  focio,  but  a  gov- 
ernment dejure.  Theirs  in  the  South,  nnre- 
cdgfaized  by  ns  or  the  world— a  mere  govern- 
ment of  rebellion — ^is  a  government  de  facto ,  not 
a  government  de  ywt-e,  till  recognized  by  the 
world  and  by  ua.  Now,  even  loyal  people  living 
under  that  hard,  iron^  despotic  government,  de. 
facto^  of  the  South,  arebonnd,  obligated,  forced 
by  love  of  life  and  love  of  prooerfcy  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  that  govemment  till  they  are  emanci- 
pated from  it  by  the  people  of  these  northern 
States.  And  yet  this  proclamation,  with  one 
fell  blow,  with  one  fatal  sweep,  abolishes  the 
rights  of  prop^ty  which  every  loyalist  has  in 
Tennessee,  Horth  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Texas,  or  anywhere.  South.  The  loyalist  and 
the  rebel  are  put  upon  a  par  bv  this  proclama- 
tion. And  the  loyalist,  if,  for  the  sake  o f  his  wife, 
of  his  children,  and  of  his  property,  though  his 
heartfelt  allegiance  may  be  given  to  this  govern- 
ment, thopgh  his  love  and  devotion  are  all  for 
it,  he  obeys  this  tlovemment  de  facto,  yet  is 
put  under  the  ban  by  this  proclamation  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  a  rebel,  dbinitio,  from 
the  very  beginning,  when  the  rebellion  first 
broke  out,  (Applause.)  Hecce,  I  repeat,  the 
proclamation  is  unconstitutional;  the  procla 
mation  is  against  the  laWs  of  war ;  (loud  and 
protracted  cheers  )  the  proclamation  is  against 
all  well-written  distinctions  of  jurists  upon  the 
subject  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  due  govern- 
ments ,  dejure  and  de  facto.  (Renewed  cheers, ) 
Excuse  me,gentlemen,  for  the  heaviness,the  pro- 
lixity of  thia  discussion.  ("  Go  on,  go  on.")  I 
fear  that  in  entering  into  it  I  am  too  laborious- 
ly discussing  abstract  principles  ;  but  in  these 
times  it  becomes  necessary  to  discuss  these 
plain,  ccnstitutional,  legal  principles  and  to  show 
that  two  and  two  make  four. 

FEDERAL  OaMPENSATION  FOE  STATE  SLAVES. 

The  next  proposition  of  the  proclamation 
is  compensation  to  slaves.  Here  I  plant  my 
foot  down  on  the  steps  of  my  fathers,  in 
this,  and  other  northern  States,  and  fell 
the  South  to  aboUah  slavery  there  as  our 
fathers  did,  and  pay  for  their  slaves  when 
they  abolish  the  institution,  and  not  force 
taxation  upon  us  to  pay  for  the  emancipation  ot 
their  slaves,  (Applause.)  I  will  not  tax  the 
poor  man  of  the  North  nor  the  rich  man  of  the 
North  to  pay  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
Texas,  North  Carolina,  (xeorgia,  Tennessee,  or 
anywhere  else.  There  is  no  such  authority  in 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  any  such 
purpose  whatever.  All  of  these  northern  St  atea 
have  abolished  slavery  by  their  own  free  wi*l, 
and  under  theii^own  laws  ,have  compensated  the 
people  or  not  compensated  them  as  the  people 
of  the  States  willed.  And  yet,  the  President 
of  the  United  Seated,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Executive,  promises  to  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  tax  the  people  of  the  North  for  the  com- 
pensaiion  of  sUves,  loyal  or  disloyal.  What  I  are 
we,  who  are  about  to  be  mote  and  mere  over- 
riddMi  by  taxation,  to  be  taxed  even  as  the  peo- 
ple ot  England  and  France  are  taxed  on  every- 
thing we  eat,  drink,  wear  and  move  about  in  ? 
Are  we  to  tax  the  laborer  of  the  North,  earn- 
ing for  his  family,  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  a  day, 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  distant  States 
of  the  Union,  over  whose  local  interests,  over 
whose  municipal  authorities,  in  whose  debts  or 
credits,  or  in  whose  systems  of  government  We 
have  no  earthly  Dgh^  to  exercise  any  power, 
and  in  which  we  have  hat  httle  interest? 
(OheeiM.) 


PEDEfiAL  COLONIZATION  OF  SLAVES. 

The  next  proposition  of  the  President  id  'a 
huge  system  of  colonization  for  these  slaves. 
Cooung  as  he  does  from  the  State  ot  Illinois, 
his  own  Bepubllcan  State,  which  gave  him  the 
Eepublican  vote,  imbued  with  the  idea  o^f  the 
Western  people,that  they  will  not  have  negroes 
to  hve  and  dwell  among  them— he  proposes  to 
tax  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  millions 
upon  milHons  to  colonize,  in  Chiriqui  or  else- 
where, some  three  or  four  millions  of  negroes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  North.  Why,  never  did  a 
dreamier  idea  enter  the  head,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  any  wild  Utopian  scheming  philosopher. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  abduction,  the  emancipation,  the  coloni- 
zation of  four  milUons  of  human  beings  from 
the  cot«^on  and  rice  fields  of  the  South,  from  the 
tropical  districts  of  that  region,  where  only  the 
negro  can  work,  where  the  white  man  cannot 
possibly  labor  under  that  tropical  pun,  the  colo- 
nization of  three  or  four  milUons  of  once  happy 
human  beings  to  some  foreign  country,  on  some 
wild  prospect  of  emigration,  and  the  taxation 
of  twenty  millions  of  Northern  people  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  this  negro  colonization,i3  utterly 
impossible,  and  never  can  take  place.  What- 
ever the  President  may  say, or  whatever  he  may 
dream  of,  the  Southern  negro  will  remain  here 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption  and  new  the  land  of 
his  birth,  and  the  only  question  left  for  us  to 
settle  is,  whether  remaining, States  shall  be  left 
untrammelled,unnoticed  and  undisturbed  by  us, 
as  they  have  been,  from  the  foundation  ot  the 
government ,  or  whether  we  shall  use  the  power 
of  the  army  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  author- 
ity of  their  masters  and  instal  these  slaves  as 
masters  of  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union, 
("  never,  never,")  and  when  thus  installed, 
whether  we  shall  have  slave  partnerships 
with  them? 


NO  NEQItC' -GOVERNMENT  PARTNERSHIPS. 

For  one,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  if  the 
time  ever  arises  when  G^eorgia  or  Alabama,  or 
Virginia  or  Louisiana  is  governed  by  negroes, 
with  a  negro  judiciary,  negro  senators  in  Con- 
gress, and  negro  representatives,  it  is  quite 
time  tor  the  white  people  of  the  North  to  dis- 
solve partnership  with  any  such  concern,  (Loud 
cheers.)  All  these, however, are  dreams  of  negro 
hberty,  equality  and  fraternity  ;  and  if  the 
sehemes  ot  the  President  are  carried  out,  there 
must  inevitably  follow,  what  the  AoUtionists 
now  demand  of  him,  the,  arming  ot  the  slaves, 
their  adoption  into  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  recognition  of  them,not  only  as 
fellow  soldiers,  but  as  fellow  citizens  al- 
so. (Ajsplauee  and  laughter.)  In  Louis- 
iana, there  are  now  thousand  of  slaves 
supported  on  government  rations,  and  every 
negro  coats  the  U.  S.^forty  cents  a  day  for  his  ra- 
tion. Something  must  be  done  with  these  ne- 
groes. iThe  Abolitionists  propose  to  bring  them 
into  the  army  of  the  United  States.  This  is  no 
new  proposition.  A  like  piroposition  was  made 
two  years  ago,  in  the  State  of  New  York — the  be- 
ginning of  that  idea,  to  give  negro  suffrage  to 
negro  voters,  and  though  this  was  a  Republican 
State,  going  for  Mr.  Lincoln  by  fifty  thousand 
majority,  the  Bepubhcans  themselves  had  good 
sense  enough  to  vote  down  that  proposition  by 
aa  immense  majority.  Bat  what  mean  these 
propoflitions  ?    They  are  nothing  new.    Let  vm 
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tTHE  NEGEO  PARTNEBSHIP  GOVEENMENT  IN  SPAN- 
ISH AHEBICA. 

Look  at  Spanish  America.  Spanish  America 
was  settled  by  the  lofty  and  proud  Hidalgos  of 
Spain  ;  New  England  was  settled  by  the  iPuri- 
tans ;  Jamestown,  Virginia,  by  a  different  class 
of  people,  not  Puritans,  not  all  Chevaliers,  as 
some  of  them  claim,  not  all  gentlemen,  but 
many  of  them  far  different  from  gentlemen. — 
These  three  classes  of  people  settled  on  this 
Continent  of  America  ;  Ihe  Puritans  in  the  East, 
Chivalry,  say,  in  the  centre,  and  Spanish  Amer- 
icans in  the  South.  God  never  made  a  nobler 
race  of  men  than  the  old  SpanishHidalgos.  True 
to  their  loyalty,  true  to  their  God  and  king, 
they  carried  their  old  flag  from  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  far  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
from  the  shores  of  Florida  through  South 
America  to  Patagonia,aQd  from  thence  to  Chili, 
Peru  and  California,  or  across  the  Cordilleras. 
They  went  up  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  ;  and  every- 
where, faithful  to  their  God  ana  king,  they 
carried  this  old  flag  of  Spain  in  glory  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  [Applause.  ] 
As  long  as  the  pure  white  blood  of  Spain  coursed 
in  their  veins,  they  were  an  unconquerable  and 
invincible  people  The  lofty  armadas  of  Eng- 
land, the  proud  Drakes  of  our  ancestors ,  the 
fleets  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne, 
all  thundered  in  vain  against  this  pure  white 
blood  of  the  Spanish  people.  But  when  Spain 
committed  the  error  of  marry  ing,and  intermar- 
rying with  the  Indian  and  with  the  negro,  when 
Spain  adopted  into  her  armies  the  black  blood 
of  the  negro,andthe  copper  blood  of  the  Indian, 
then,  no  longer,  did  the  pure  white  blood  ot 
Sf)ain  rule  in  glowing  grandeur  from  the  moun- 
tain peaks  of  the  Andes,  but  the  negro  and  the 
Indian  at  last  rose  up,  and  drove 
out  the  lofty  Hidalgo  to  the  home 
whence  he  emigrated,  so  that  now,  when  a 
northern  or  a  southern  regiment,  as  ingrecent 
Mexican  wars,stood  before  the  mulatto  of  Spain, 
its  mongrel,  negro,  and  copper  blood,  one  fierce 
look  of  of  a  northern  or  southern  man  would  de- 
molish a  whole  regiment  of  such  mongrels. 
Aud  yet,  the  proposition  of  the  Abolitionists  is 
to  arm  our  negroes,  to  introduce  them  into 
our  armies,  to  take  you  and  me,  by  draft  and 
conscription,  trom  our  wives  and  children,  and 
march  us  to  the  Mississippi,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, with  this  seething,  sooty  negro.  [Ap« 
plause.] 

¥ELLOW  (NEGEo)  SOLDIEBS  MUST  BE  FELLOW- 


There  is  a  philosophy  in  arming  negro  men, 
and  none  know  it  better  than  the  Abohtionists. 
Wnomsoevtr  you  fight  aide  by  side  with,whoever 
is  your  fellow  soldier,  is  your  fellow  man,  who- 
ever meets  you  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  with 
him,  you  must  share  the  right  of  suffrage,  the 
rights  of  society, the  right  of  domicil.  You  must 
sit  on  juries  with  him  and  you  must  elect  him  to 
ofifice.  He  becomes  here,  as  in  Spanish  America, 
your  equal  in  society  and  before  the  eye  of  the 
law.  1  scorn  Abohtionists  for  their  hypocrisy 
in  the  North,  for  while  they  preach  the  equality 
of  the  negro,  they  will  not  sit  side  by  side  with 
him,  in  the  same  pew,  or  even  in  the  same 
church.  They  will  not  worship  God  scarcely  at 
the  same  altar.  They  bury  him  away  in  some 
corner,  thay  hide  him  in  some  dark  gallery,  and 
when  God  has  removed  him  from  the  earth,  I 
trust  to  a  bett-er  world,  instead  of  honoring 
him  in  the  gravewith  some  equaHty,they  put  him 
away  in  a  dark  corner  of  a  Potter's  Field.  They 


will  not  marry  or  intermarry  with  negroes.  1 
cannot  persuade  my  friends  of  the  Tribune  to 
make  negroes  associate  editors  with  them  ;  I 
cannot  induce  them  to  employ  negro  reporters, 
compositors  er  pressmen,  and  yet  they  preach 
negro  equalitv  andfraternityoutof  the  Tribune 
domain.  ["  How  are  you,  Greeley,  and  the  white 
coat  and  hat  ?"  followed  by  hisses  for  Greeley.] 

THE  PBOCLAMATION,  NO  2. 

Let  us  look,  now,  at  Proclamation  No.  2.  I 
approach  this  topic  with  more  apprehension 
than  I  have  any  of  the  others,  for  there  is  more 
threat  in  its  promulgation.  ['*  Don't  be  afraid, 
go  on."]  This  proclamation  is  a  coroflary  of 
Proclamation  No.  1.  It  substantially  says  to 
the  free  white  people  of  the  North,  if  you  discuss 
and  agitate  this  subject  of  emancipation,  if  you 
make  war  against  the  Administration  upon  this 
subject,  you  shall  be  incarcerated  in  Fort  La 
Fayette,  [*'Go  on,  let  them  try  it."]  The  pro- 
clamation forbids  all  disloyal  practices,  and 
among  other  thinge,  states, that  all  people  who 
are  guilty  of,  disloyal  practices  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  martial  law.  But  who  is  to  judge  of 
this  guilt  of  disloyal  practices?  The  courts 
of  law— judges  and  juries  ?  0,  no.  ["  Dick 
Busteed."]  The  Provost  Marshal  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  Superintendent  Kennedy,  the  head 
of  the  poUce.  [Hisses.]  And  it  I  have  an  ene- 
my and  that  social  enemy  approaches  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  and  whispers  that  I  am  guilty 
of  disloyal  practices,  he  having  studied  into 
the  secrets  of  some  family  circle,  the  Provost 
Marshal,  without  process,  without  judge  or  jury,, 
can  call  to  his  aid  two  thousand  policemen,  aud 
can  arrest  and  incarcerate  me  in  Fort  La  Fay- 
ette, and  I  am  there  beyond  the  hope  of 
habeas  corptis  and  the  protection  of  law,. 
("No,  never.'O  There  are  two  points  in  the 
Proclamation.  First  is  the  suspension  of  the 
civil,  and  the  estabhshment  of  martial  law,  and 
the  second  is  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus. You  all  know  what  the  civil  law  is — 
judges,  juries,  courts,  and  the  processes  by 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  see  law  ad- 
ministered, but  the  martial  law  you  do  not 
know.  It  has  been  our  happy  lot,  since  the 
foundation  of  this  government,  never  before 
now  to  know  wh^t  martial  law  was  in  this  coun- 
try,and  we  can  not  know  what  it  is  now,but  as  we 
read  of  it  in  the  history  of  despotic  governments 
over  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Martial  law  is  the  law  of 
the  bullet, the  law  of  the  drum  head  court,of  the 
epaulette,  the  absolute  law,the  law  from  which 
there  is  no  court  of  appeal,but  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  there  must  be  imphcit  obedience  ;  and 
redemption,  from  which  there  is  no  hope  for, 
except  a<  the  pleasure  of  the  administrators  of 
that  martial  law.  The  next  point  in  that  Pro- 
clamation is  the  suspension  of  the  nabeas  cor- 
pus, 

THE  ABROCiATION  OF  MAGNA  CHABTA. 

Now,  friends,  there  are  certain  Latin 
words  which  come  down  to  us  from  the  history 
of  our  tathers,almost  made.Enghsh  by  constant 
use,  which  cannot  well  be  translated,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  full  of  meaning.  All  English 
liberty,  and  all  ourhberties  as  descendants  of 
EngUshmen,  come  from  what  is  called  Magna 
Oharta.  It  was  extorted  by  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land from  their  despotic  King  John,  in  the  year 
1215,  for  themselves  and  their  serfs,  under  the 
threat  of  the  aword,  if  he  did  not  sign  that  great 
charter  for  English  Uberty,  from  which  nave 
sprung,  in  the  main,  all  the  rights  and  hberties 
of  Englishmen.  From  thence  comes  our  right 
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of  trial  by  jury,  and  our  security  in  the  posses- 
aion  of  our  property.  "  Nuttus  liber  homo  ca- 
pietur  vel  im2>n80weiwr,"-"NoFreeman8hall  be 
taken  or  imprisoned.  "  No  Freeman  shall  be 
disseised  of  his  freehold,  imprisoned  and  con- 
demned, but  by  judgment  of  his  PeerSjOr  by  the 
law  of  the  land."  That  is  the  right  and 
the  liberty  which  the  English  people  have 
had  since,  Anno  Domino,  1215.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  hero,and  only  with  occasional  exception8,in 
the  history  of  English  liberty, we  are  deprived  of 
this  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  we  are  seized,  ar- 
rested {ind  imprisoned  without  any  adjudication 
ot  ajury  upon  our  sins,  or  iniquities,  on  any 
allegations  which  may  be  made  against  us,  and 
our  property  may  be  seized  or  disturbed  with- 
out any    adjudication   whatsoever.    (Shame.) 

THE  NULLIFICATION  OF    HABEAS  COEPUS. 

There  followed,  in  the  reign  of  the  two 
Charleses  of  England,  (despotic  kings,)  what 
is  called  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
right  which  an  English  subject  had,  when- 
ever he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  incarcer- 
ated in  a  jail,  to  have  a  writ  from  a  Judge 
of  the  Ooxirt  of  King's  Bencn,  commanding 
the  jailor  to  bring  the  body  of  that  subject  be- 
fore him,  to  have  his  case  adjudicated  upon,  ac- 
cording 10  the  laws  ot  England.  And  yet,  that 
which  has  been  English  liberty  since  the  days 
of  the  dark  ages,  (1215,)  that  which  the  despotic 
Kings  of  England,  the  two  Charleses,  accord- 
ed, one  ot  whom  was  executed  for  his  tyranny, 
and  his  government  suppressed  by  Cromwell— 
that  which  our  fathers  have  had  since  their 
reign,  is  now  subverted,  overthrown,  destroyed, 
by  a  mere  proclamation  from  the  President  of 
the  U.  S.,  annulling  both  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  and  the  habeas  corpus,  by  which  every 
person  has  a  right  to  know,  before  some  judge, 
why  he  has  been  incarcerated.  The  President, 
claims  that  he  has  authority,  under  tne  Consti- 
tution, to  issue  this  power  of  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus.  Believe  you  that  Washington, 
rebelling  agamst  the  tyranny  ot  the  executive 
power  of  King  George,  that  Madison,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  old  John  Adams,  or  any  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Eevolution,  ever  created  a  Consti- 
tution by  which  one  mere  man,  having  the 
same  flesh  and  blood,  that  you  and  I  have,  is, 
without  act  of  Congress,  to  have  authority  over 
thirty  millions  of  people  ?— that  he  can  take  any 
of  you,  by  day  or  by  night,  from  your  wives  and 
children,  and  incarcerate  you  in  Fort  La  Fayette 
or  Fort  Warren,  beyond  all  hope  of  redempilon  ? 
("Intamous.")  Never  did  the  framersoftine 
Constitution  give  or  grant  such  powers  to  the 
Executive  of  tne  U.  S.  ("We  wiU  never  stand 
it.")  If  it  were  given,  there  is  no  liberty  any 
longer  for  the  people  of  the  U.  S.,  for  that  Exe^ 
cutive  has  but  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er to  involve  this  country  in  war  with  England  or 
France,  and  in  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  after  creating  an  army  of  a  million  of 
men,  to  ride,  rough  8nod,over  Thirty  millions  of 
hitherto  free  white  men.  ("  Never,  never. "^— 
Our  own  Judge  Hall,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  but  the  other  day  liberated  a  person,  a 
reverend  gentleman— who  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  guilty  of  something,  I  know  not 
wuat — on  a  habeaa  corpus,  and  in  doing  so,  de- 
clared tha^-,  as  Congress  had  given  the  Presi- 
dent no  such  power,  he  had  no  such  power. 

(Applause.)  Notwitnstanding  this  decieion  of 
Judge  Hall,  '  -^s  person  was  taken,  the  moment 
he  was  libera ^d  (a  white  man  kidnapped)  to 

the  Central  B>h-  road  depot,  put  in  a  freight  car, 

isolated  from   the   people,  and   secretly,  and 


to  Washington,  a  State  prisoner.  (Shame.) 
And  they  teU  me  that  for  this  free  speech,  this 
free  and  fundamental  discussion  of  all  these  > 
things,  I  may  be  imprisoned  and  incarcerat- 
ed. ("  Na,  you  won't.")  But  I  do  not  at  all  feel 
certain  that  one  or  two  thousand  policemen  may 
not  take  me  any  hour  of  the  day  from  the  midst 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  an  d  incarcerate  me.  (Nev- 
er," and  protracted  cheers.) 

(A  man  in  the  audience  proposed  three  cheers 
for  Judge  Hall,  which  were  enthusiastically  giv- 
en.) 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ?— GO  TO  THE  BALLOT-BOX 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
asked  by  Eepublicans,  after  these  complaints 
against  the  administration  of  the  government, 
"  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  If  this  country  was  not 
in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  I  would  have  no  hes- 
itancy in  saying,  as  Patrick  Henry  said,  in  the 
Eevolution,  "Eesistance  to  tyrants  is  obedi- 
ence to  Goo."  (Enthusiastic  and  long  continued 
cheering. )  (Capt.  Eynders— "  Three  cheers  for 
that,  if  it  is  tne  last  cneers  that  freemen  have  to 
give."  The  cheers  were  given.)  What  are  we  to 
do?  (An  auditor— "Wnere  are  the  tyrants?" 
"Put  him  out.")  AU I  propose  to  do  is  to  appeal  to 
the  ballot-box.  That  has  hitherto  been  a  suffici- 
ent court  of  appeal  for  all  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If  they  wiU  permit  us  to  have  it,  arouse 
and  inspire  yourselves  for  action  at  the  ballot 
box.  (Applause.)  The  ballot  box  is  your  only, 
your  lofty  and  sublime  remedy.  ('**Will  they 
let  us  have  the  ballot  box?")  Co  to  the  ballot 
box  and  make  a  trial  there  for  the  redemption 
of  this  people  from  all  impending  slavery.  For 
the  present,  protest  loudly  against  all  this  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power.  ("  We  will  ^o  it.")  If 
I,  or  any  of  your  fellow  citizens  be  imprisoned, 
do  as  the  French  did  in  the  midst  of  the  Eevo- 
lution, form  large  processions  with  the  red  cap 
of  hberty  lifted  over  every  freeman's  head,  (great 
applause)  inarch  to  the  Bas  tile  unarmed,  audon 
bended  knees,  if  necessary,  impkre  the  com«» 
manderto  liberate  your  fellow- citizen.  ("No, 
never  in  America.")  Freemen  should  always,  be- 
fore resorting  to  any  ultima  ratio,  petition,  beg, 
and  implore.  There  are  rights  and  obligations 
in  a  country  like  this,  as  long  as  the  ballot  box 
is  open  for  the  redress  of  wrongs.  ("You 
are  right.")  When  you  have  assembled  before 
this  Bastile,  read  to  ihe  epaulettes,  in  the  lofty 
sonorous  Latin  of  the  dark  ages,  the  Mag- 
na  Gharta  of  your  English  fathers,  thunder 
the  habeas  corpus  in  the  ears  of  your  fellow- cit- 
izens and  soldiers,  and  then  read,  and  re-read 
there,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  gaarantees  to  every  man  the  right 
of  tree  speech,  of  free  discussion,  trial  by 
jury,  and  security  for  his  property  and  person. 
(Cheers.)  Fellow -citizens,  I  did  not  come  here 
only  to  complain  against  the  administration  of 
the  government  this  evening,  but  also  to  lay  be- 
fore youjin  this  free  speech  that  I  am  making,my 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  this  war.  '  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  rebellion  in  any  shape  or  form 
whatsoever.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  once  was  enough  for  our  southern  coun- 
trymen, the  Congress  of  the  once  United  States 
afforded  every  remedy  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances  under  that  Constitution.  They 
were  terribly  provoked  and  ijgoaded,  but  their 
duty  was,  with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
theirs,  with  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  al- 
most theirs,  with  the  Judiciary,  theirs  ;  their 
duty  was,  to  do  what  I  urge  upon  you,  this  eve- 
ning, to  petition  and  to  go  «o  the  ballot  box. 


stealthily  take:  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  thence  The  right  of  petition  is  the  birth-right  of  every 
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American.  The  Ballot  Box  is  the  ^remedy  for 
,  every  American,  Arms,  artfllery,  the  Oartouch 
Box,  are  not  elements  of  American  progress  or 
civilization.  [Cheers.]  I  have  my  own  ideas 
on  this  war.  I  wieh  I  could  express  them  freely 
here.  ["Speak  out."]  No,  no,  I  shall  not  speak 
out',  when  armies  are  oontendiogjWhen  fraternal 
blood  is  being  shed.  But  (here  the  speaker  paus- 
ed some  time,  as  if  considering)  this  I  will  say, 
I  was  born  infche  State  of  Maine.  On  one  side 
is  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  on 
the  other  is  ihat  of  Lower  Canada,  with  wide 
navigable  rivers,  opening  the  State  to  the 
navies  of  the  world;  and  vet  there  is  such  an 
unconquerable,  invincible,  Anglo-Saxon  spirit, 
and  sucn  a  high  sense  of  In  dependence  there  thai 
I  do  not  believe  EoglandjFrance  and  the  United 
States  together,  could  ever  subjugate  the  peo- 
ple. Subjugation  or  extermination  is  not  an 
American  idea ;  it  is  not  a  theory  to  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  our  veins,  will  ever  sur- 
render. If  the  oath  of  subjugation  were  forced 
upon  the  citizen  of  Maine,  he  would  strike  at 
the  administrator  of  that  oath  in  the  rear; 
but  whoever  held  out  to  him  the  rights  ot 
self  government,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  he,  with  a  single  regi- 
ment from  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  could  bring 
back  all  the  people  of  Maine  to  their  obedience. 
I  do  not  propose,if  any  may  draw  such  an  infer- 
ence,that  we  shall  ever  surrender  our  Constitu- 
tion and  government  to  the  rebels  of  the  south- 
ern States.  But  I  propose  to  carry  on  the  war 
upon  a  different  principle — with  the  sword  in 
the  right  hand,  and  the  Constitution  in  the  left ; 
(great  applause,)  and  under  that  panoply 
aud  protection,  not  a  million  of  soldiers, 
but  two  hundred  thousand  will  crush  out 
and  exterminate  all  southern  rebellion.  If 
it  be  necessary  for  the  subjugation  of  that 
cradle  of  rebellion,  where  this  unholy  war 
first  began,  where  the  proud  flag  of  our 
country  was  first  struck  down  by  rebel  cannon, 
if  volunteers  be  called,  to  re-hoist  that  flag  there, 
I  think  I  may  say,  two  millions  of  volanteers 
would  go  from  the  Northern  States.  (Cheers.) 

EXTEEIOB    DUTIES,  THE    MAIN  DUTIES  OF  THIS 
GOVEBNMENT. 

My  theory  of  the  war,  then,  is  to  use  only  those 
powers  which  the  Gonstitution  gives  us.  And 
for  what  was  our  Constitution  mainly  formed  ? 
What  were  its  purposes  ?  In  the  main,  exterior 
purposes, — purpowet*,  out  of,  and  beyond  the  do- 
main of  ihe  United  States.  It  was  commerce, 
self-interest,  that  created  the  government  of 
the  United  Staces  ;  it  was  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Cne^apeake  Bay  to  have  free  trade 
with  the  Hudson  Biver  ;  h  was  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  I«*lftnd  to  import  and  export 
from  South  Carolina  without  customs.  Free 
trade,  tree  commerce,  and  self  interest  were  the 
main-epring«,  which,  in  1787,  formed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  war  I  would, then,  have  the  government 
hold  on  to  New  Orleans,  repossess  Mobile,  take 
Galveston,  conquer  or  subjugate  Charleston  at 
any  expense.  Let  the  government  hold  on  to 
aU  the  Southern  ports  for  the  collection  ot  reve- 
nue. To  have  unity  in  the  Custom  House,  at 
home,  and  unity  for  Foreign  affairs,  abroad,  were 
the  main  purposes,  for  which  this  Government  was 
formed. 


FOETIFY  AND  HOLD  GREAT  BAILBOAD  AND  BIVEB 
POSTS. 

I  would  have  the  army  ot  the  Uni*^ed  States 
occupy  the  great  points  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  thecardinal  points  on  the  railroads,  and  I 
would  have  those  points  fortified,  and  then  I 
would  leave  the  rebellion  thus  surroundea  to 
sting  itself  to  death,  to  crush  itself  out  by  the 
violence  of  its  own  venom.  (Applause.)  This 
geographical  war  of  overrunning  a  peoole,  whose 
territory  stretches  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  protected  in  many  parts  by  an  infernal 
climate— this  idea  of  overrunning  with  Northern 
people  not  habituated  to  that  climate,  that  vast 
extent  of  territoroy,  is  a  theory  that,  in  ihe  end, 
must  fail.  Our  great  duty  certainly  is,  not  to 
rest  till  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
re-established  and  the  Union  restored  as  it  was, 
not  as  the  Abolitionists  would  have  it.  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  pervert  what  I  say.  I  have  no 
sympathy  eithfr  with  treason  or  secession.  I 
abhor  secessionism  and  Abolitionism,  both. — 
(Great  applause.)  I  have  no  more  respect  for 
Wendell  Phillips  than  I  have  for  Jeff,  Davis. 
Teff.  Davis  is  but  a  rebel  not  two  years  old,  and 
Wendell  PhiUips  is  a  rebel,  by  his  own  confes- 
don,  twenty  years  old  and  more.  (Laughter  and 
ipplause.) 

tJPHOLD  THE  CONSTITUTION,  BOTH    NOBTH  AND 
SOUTH. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  detained  you  too  long, 
["  No,  no,  go  on,"]  but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  dis- 
cuss the  cardinal,  primary,  fundamental  prin- 
cioles  of  this  government,  and  unless  they  are 
maintained  and  vindicaed,  we  shall  become 
here  what  all  other  Republics  have  been,  the 
victims  of  tyranny  and  despotism.  Turn  over 
the  nages  of  history,  full  of  the  tombs  and  sep- 
ulchres of  Republics  that  have  fallen.  With 
the  exception  of  the  little  Republic  of  San  Mari- 
no,on  a  peak  of  the  Appenines,  we  are  the  only 
Repubhc  on  the  face  of  this  broad  earth.  We 
are  trying  two  great  experiments— first,  if  the 
pronuuciamento  of  a  people,  dissatisfied  with 
the  constitutional  result  of  an  election  can  sub- 
vert the  government,  and  secondly,  if  tyrants  in 
heart  and  in  spirit,  can  fasten  upon  us,  by  mere 
paper  Proclamation,  a  tyranny  whicb  will  put 
our  Republic  in  the  same  category  of  the 
tombs  and  sepulchres  of  all  other  Republics 
that  have  gone  before  it.  ["Never,  never."] 
Freedom  is  a  precious  boon,  a  birthright  be- 
yond all  price  and  calculation.  Demagogues, 
ryrants  and  monarchists,  the  earth  over,  in 
Europe  as  well  as  here,  are  using  all  their  cun- 
ning to  subvert  free  institutions  and  the  great 
principles  of  human  liberty.  If,  in  our  hostility 
to  rebellion,  we  forget  our  own  rights  and  our 
own  liberties,  we  are  untrue  to  the  sacred  trust 
whicn  our  fathers  handed  down  to  u«,  in  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Let  me  end,  then,  by  repeating,  now 
more  important  than  ever  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  northern  mind,  the  sentiment  of  a  great 
northern  statesman,  in  trying  times  before, 
"  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseperable." 

Mr.  Brooks  resumed  his  seat,  amid  e^ithusias- 
tic  cheers. 
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OF 


HON.  HORATIO  SEYMOUR 


Before  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  at  Albany,  Sep- 
tember lOtb,  1862,  on  receiving  the  Nomination 
for  Governor. 


-^♦^^♦**-«- 


Mb.  President— Having  uDiformly  and  de- 
eideily  expressed  my  unwillingness  to  hold  any 
officisl  position  at  this  time,  I  did  not  expect 
my  same  would  be  brought  before  this  Conven- 
tion, The  nomination  you  have  made  subjects 
me  to  great  inconvenience,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  this  election.  I  came  to  thie  Con- 
venlion  expecting  to  aid  in  placing  at  the  head 
of  the  ticket  the  name  of  one  whom  I  feel  to 
be  more  fit  than  myself  for  that  honorable  po- 
sition. But,  sir,  whatever  may  be  the  icjury  to 
myself,  I  cannot  refuse  a  nomination  made  in  a 
manner  that  touches  my  heart  and  fills  me  with 
a  fltill  stronger  sense  of  my  obligations  to  this 
great  and  patriotic  party.  In  addition  to  ray 
debt  of  gratitude  to  partial  friends,  I  am  im- 
pelled, by  the  condition  of  our  country,  to  ea- 
(arifice  my  personal  wishes  and  interests  to  its 
good. 

Two  years  have  not  passed  away  since  a  Con- 
vention, remarkable  for  its  numbers,  patriotism 
and  intelligence,  assembled  at  this  place  to 
avert,  if  possible,  the  calamities  which  afiiict 
our  people.  In  respectful  terms  it  impl  red  the 
leaders  of  the  political  party  which  had  tri- 
umphed at  a  recent  election  to  submit  to  the 
people  of  this  country  some  measure  of  conci- 
liation which  would  save  them  from  civil  war. 
It  asked  that  before  we  should  be  involved  in 
the  evils  and  horrors  of  domestic  bloodshed, 
those  upon  whom  it  would  bring  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  and  into  whose  homes  it  would  carry 
defiolation  and  death,  should  oe  allowed  to 
speak.  That  prayer  for  the  rights  of  our  peo- 
ple was  derided  and  denounced,  and  false  as- 
flrufasces  were  given  that  there  was  no  danger. 
The  utorm  came  upon  ub  with  all  its  fury,  and 
the  war  so  constantly  and  clearly  foretold,  de- 


solated our  land.  It  is  said  no  compromises 
woBld  have  satisfied  the  South.  If  we  had  tried 
them  it  would  not  now  be  a  matter  of  discord- 
ant opinion.  It  these  offers  had  not  satisfied 
the  South,  they  would  have  gratified  loyal  men 
at  the  North,  and  would  have  united  us  more 
perfectly. 

Animated  by  devotion  to  our  Constitution  and 
Union,  our  people  rallied  to  the  support,  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  one  year  einca  showed  an  armed 
strength  that  astonished  the  world.  We  again 
appealed  to  thoee  who  wielded  this  mighty  ma- 
terial power,  to  uae  it  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  to  uphold  the  Constitution, and  were 
told  that  he  who  clamored  for  hia  constitution- 
al rights  was  a  traitor  I 

Congress  assembled.  Inexperienced  in  the 
conduct  of  public  aff*jr3,  drunk  with  power,  it 
began  its  course  of  agitatioo,  outrage  and 
wrong.  The  defeat  of  our  arms  at;  Manassas, 
for  a  time  filled  it  with  terror.  Under  this  in- 
fluence it  adopted  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Critten- 
den, decUring 

!'  That  the  present  deplorable  Civil  War  has 
"  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  Disun- 
'*  ioniats  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arms 
*'  against  the  Constitutional  Government  and 
"  in  arms  around  the  Capital.  That  in  this  Na- 
"  tional  emergency  Congress,  banishing  all 
"  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will 
"  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country. 
"  That  this  war  is  not  waged,  on  their  part,  in 
**  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of 
"  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  over- 
**  throwing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  es- 
*'  tablished  Institutions  of  those  States,  but  to 
**  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
<'  Gonstitulion  and  to  preserye  the  Union,  with 
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*'  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  riglita  of  the  se- 
''  veral  States  unimpaired,  and  that  as  eoon  as 
'*  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought 
"  to  cease." 

Again  the  people  rallied  around  the  flag  of 
the  Union.    But  no  sooner  were  their  fears  al- 
layed than  they  began  anew  the  factious  in- 
trigues—the violent  discussions  and  the  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  which  ever  brings  defeat 
and  disgrace  upon  Nations.    In  vain  were  they 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  their  follies.  In 
vain  did  the  President  implore  forbearance  and 
moderation.    No  act  was  omitted  which  could 
give  energy  to  the  Secessionists,  or  which  would 
humiliate   and  mortify  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South.     Every  topic  calculated  to  divide  and 
distract  the  North  was  dragged  into  embitter- 
ed debates.      Proclamations  of  emancipaHon 
were  urged  i^on  the  President,  which  could 
only  confiscate  the  property  of  loyal  citizens  at 
the  South,  for  none  others  could  be  reached  by 
the  power  of  the  government.    The  confiecation 
act  had  alrea5y  forfeited  the  legal  rights  of  aU 
who  were  engaged  in  or  who  aided  and  upheld 
the  rebellion.    These  were  excited  to  desperate 
energy  by  laws  which  made  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  the  safety  of  their  families  and  homes 
depend  upon  the  euccess  of  their  schemes.— 
Prom  the  Dragon'd  teeth,  sown  broadcast  by 
Congress,  have  sprung  the  armies  which  have 
driven  back  our  forces,  and  which  now  beleag- 
urea  the  capital  of  our  country.     The  acts  of 
the  National  Legislature  have  given  pleasure  to 
the  Abolitionists,  victories  to  the  Secessionists. 
But  while  treason  rejoices  and  triumphs,  defeat 
and  disgrace  have  been  brought  upon  the  flag 
of  our  country  and  the  defenders  of  our  Consti- 
tutioi!.    Every  man  who  visited  Washington  six 
months  ago  could  see  and  feel  we  were  upon  the 
verge  of  disaster.    Discord,  jealousy,  envy  and 
strife  pervaded  its  atmosphere 

I  went  to  the  camp  of  the  soldiers.  Amid  the 
hardships  of  an  exhausting  campaign— amid 
sufferings  from  exposure  and  want— amid  those 
languishing  upon  beds  of  sicknese,  or  those 
struck  down  by  the  casualties  of  war,  I  heard 
and  saw  only  devotion  to  our  OonsUtution,  and 
love  for  our  country's  flag.  Each  eye  bright- 
ened as  it)  looked  upon  the  national  standard, 
'  with  its  glorious  emblazonry  of  stars  and 
stripes.  Prom  this  scene  of  patriotic  devotion 
I  went  into  our  national  Capitol,  I  traversed 
its  Mosaic  pavements  ;  I  gazed  upon  its  walls 
of  polished  marble  ;  I  saw  upon  its  ceilings  all 
that  wealth,  lavishly  poured  out,  could  do  to 
make  them  suggestive  of  our  country's  great- 
ness and  its  wonderful  wealth  of  varied  produc- 
tions. Art  had  exhausted  itself  in  painting  and 
sculpture  to  make  every  aspect  suggestive  of 
high  and  noble  thought  and  purpose.  Full  of 
the  ftssociations  which  cluster  about  this  vast 


Temple  which  should  be  dedicated  to  patriot- 
ism and  truth,  I  entered  its  Legislative  HaUs  ; 
their  gilded  walls  and  gorgeous  furniture  did 
not  contrast  more  strongly  with  the  rude  scenes 
cf  martial  life  than  did  the  glistening  putres- 
cence and  thin  lacquer  of  Congreseiotal  virtue 
contrast  with  the  sterling  lojalty  aLd  noble  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  country's  defenders.  I  listened 
to  debates  full  of  bitterness  and  strife. 

I  saw  in  the  camp  a  heartfelt  homage  to  our 
national  flag— a  stern  defiance  of  thoae  who 
dared  to  touch  its  sacrtd  folds  with  hostile  hand, 
I  heard  in  the  Capitol  threats  of  mutilation  of 
its  emblazonry— by  striking  down  the  life  of 
States,  He  who  would  rend  our  national  stan- 
dard by  di'vidiDg  our  Union  is  a  traitor.  He 
who  would  put  cut  one  glittering  star  from  its 
azure  field,  is  a  traitor  too, 

THE  PEESENT  CONDITION  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Let  us  now  confront  the  facts  of  our  condi- 
tion, and  they  shaU  be  stated  in  the  l&nguagd 
of  those  who  brought  this  administration  into 
power,  and  who  are  now  politically  opposed  to 
the  mciiibers  of  this  Convention.  After  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  one  thousand  millions  ®f 
doUare,  and  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  northern  lives,  in  the  language 
of  the  E'cening  Post : 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  Our  armies  of 
the  Wett,  the  noble  victors  of  Port  Donelson 
and  Shiloh,  are  scattered  so  that  no  man  kaows 
their  whereabout,  while  the  foe  they  were  sent 
to  disperse  is  a  hundred  miles  in  their  rear, 
threatening  the  cities  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  even  advancing  toward  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  cities  of  the  free  States.— 
There  is  no  leadership,  no  unity  of  command, 
apparently  no  plan  cr  concert  of  action  ia  the 
entire  region  we  have  undertaken  to  hold  and 
defend.  At  the  same  time,  our  army  of  the 
Eas',  numbering  250,000  troops,  fully  armed  and 
equipped  and  admirably  ditcipiined,  after  in- 
vestiDg  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  has  been  dri- 
ven back  to  its  original  position  on  the  Potom- 
ac, decimated  ia  numbers  and  unprepared  to 
make  a  giogle  vigorous  movement  in  advance. 

And  it  adds  :— 

Now  it  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  faet 
that  this  is  a  failure,  disgraceful,  humiliating 
and  awful. 

The  E'cening  Journal^  the  accredited  organ 
of  the  Secretary  of  S'ate,  now  admits  the  truths 
uttered  in  this  Hall  when  we  assembled  here 
in  February,  1861,  truths  then  derided  and  de- 
nounced as  absuid  and  treasonable.    It  says  : 

The  war  has  been  a  stern  schoolmaster  to 
the  People  of  the  Loyal  States.  We  have 
learned  the  folly  of  underrating  our  enemies. 
We  have  learned  that  they  are  equally  brave, 
equally  hardy,  equally  quick  witted,  equally 
endowed  with  martial  quahties  with  oureelves. 
We  have  learned  they  are  terribly  in  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  their  ends. 

The  New  York  IH&wne  declares  that 
"  The  Country  is  in  peril.    Viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  estimate  of  the  *  situ- 
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fttioi),'it  is  in  extreme  peril.  The  rebels  seem 
to  be  pushipg  forward  their  forces  along  the 
border  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri. 
They  are  threatening  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio.  They  are  striking  at  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville.  The  simultaneous 
movement  is  both  alarming  and  encouraging. 
It  is  alarming  because,  through  the  timidity, 
despondency  or  folly  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  may  become  temperarily  successfal, 
giving  to  the  foe  a  lodgment  in  some  portion 
of  the  Free  States  which  may  require  weeks  to 
break  up." 

But  it  is  admitted  by  those  who  were  oppos- 
ed to  us>,  that  debt  and  defeat  are  not  the  hea- 
viest calamities  which  weigh  us  down.  A  vir- 
tuous people  and  a  pure  government  can  bear 
up  against  any  amount  of  outward  pressure  or 
physical  calamity,  but  when  rottenness  and 
corruption  pervade  the  legislative  hall  or  exe- 
cutive department,  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
faints,  and  his  arm  withers.  The  organ  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  admits  : 

"There  have  been  mistakes.  There  have 
been  speculations.  Weak  men  have  disgraced, 
and  bad  men  have  betrayed  the  government. 
Contractors  have  fattened  on  fat  jobs.  Adven- 
turers have  found  the  war  a  source  of  private 
gain.  Moral  desperadoes  have  flocked  about 
the  National  Capital  and  lain  in  wait  for  prey. 
The  scum  of  the  land  has  gathered  about  the 
sources  of  power  and  defiled  them  by  its  rank 
and  offensive  odor.  There  h&.s  been  misman- 
agement in  the  departments ;  mismanagement 
wherever  great  labor  has  been  performed  and 
great  responsibilities  devolving.  Men— even 
Presidents  and  Cabinet  officers  and  Command- 
ing Generals— have  erred  because  they  could 
not  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  drama,  and 
because  they  were  compelled  to  strike  out  on 
untrodden  paths."— [^tje.  Journal. 

Tke  New  York  World  exclaims  in  an  agony  of 
remorse  .• 

Itis  with  dismay  and  unspeakable  shame  that 
we,  who  have  supported  the  administration  from 
the  beginning,  observe  its  abuse  of  its  power  of 
arrest.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  either  jus- 
tifjing  or  extenuitiog  its  conduct  in  this  parti- 
cular. Every  principle  of  American  liberty, 
every  regard  for  the  loyal  cause,  every  senti- 
m?nt  of  iustice,  every  impulse  of  manhood, 
eries  out  against  it.  The  man  who  thinks  at 
all  is  absolutely  staggered  that  these  things 
can  be.  They  seem  like  some  hideoua  dream. 
One  can  almost  faccy  that  Mephistophiles  him- 
self had  got  acoeas  into  the  councils  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  some  device,  fresh  from  the 
pit,  had  diverted  its  energies  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  rebellion  to  the  suppression  of  liberty. 

The  New  York  Times  demands  a  change  in 
the  Administration,  and  in  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. 

I  have  thug  cart  f ally  set  forth  the  declara- 
tions and  named  the  witnesses  to  this  awful 
indictment  againsb  our  rulers,  for  we  mean  to 
proceed  with  all  the  care  and  candor,  and  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  Judicial  Tribunal. 

It  is  with  a  sorrowful  heart  I  point  to  the'*e 
daik  pictures,  not  drawn  by  journals  of  the  De- 
mocratic party.    God  knows  that  as  a  member 


of  that  patriotic  organization,  as  an  American 
citizen,  I  would  gladly  efface  them  if  I  could. 
But  alas,  they  are  grounded  upon  truths  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Once  more,  then,  our  Re- 
pubHcan  fellow  citizens,  in  this  day  of  our  com- 
mon humiliation  and  disgrace,  we  implore  you 
as  respectfully  as  in  the  hour  of  your  pohtical 
triumph  listen  to  our  suggestions.  We  do  not 
come  with  reproaches,  but  with  entreaties. 
Follow  the  pathway  marked  out  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  we  shall  be  extricated  from  our 
perilous  position.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
will  still  be  governed  by  those  who  brought  us 
into  our  present  condition,  you  will  laam  too 
late  that  there  are  yet  deeper  depths  of  degra- 
dation before  us,  and  greater  miseries  to  be 
borne  than  those  which  now  oppress  us.  Nay 
more,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
peals to  us  all,  in  his  communication  with  the 
loyal  men  of  the  border  States,  when  ha  says  he 
is  pressed  to  violate  his  duty,  his  oath  of  office, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  land— pressed  by 
cowardly  and  heartless  men,  living  far  away 
from  the  scenes  of  war,  fattening  upon  the 
wealth  coined  from  the  blood  and  misery  of 
the  land,  and  living  in  those  localities  where 
official  invest' gations  show  that  this  people  and 
government  have  been  robbed  by  fraudulent 
contracts.  Such  men  demand  that  those  who 
have  suffered  most  in  this  contest,  who  have 
shown  the  highest  and  purest  patriotism  un- 
der the  terrible  trials  of  divided  families,  of 
desolated  homes,  of  ruined  fortunes  and  of 
blood  stained  fields,  should  have  a  new  and  fur- 
ther evil  inflic*:€d  upon  them  by  the  hands  of  a 
government  they  are  struggling  to  uphold.  By 
the  help  of  God  and  the  people  we  will  relieve 
the  President  from  that  pressure. 

NECESSITY  FOB  PARTY  OBGANIZATIINS. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  close  the  ears  o*  our 
Republican  friends  to  our  appeals,  because  we 
act  as  a  political  organization.  Cin  we  do 
otherwise  ?  Would  not  the  dispersion  of  this 
ancient  party,  identified  as  it  is  with  the  growth, 
greatness  and  glory  of  our  land,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  calamity,  even  by  our  opponents?  Did 
not  a  shadow  fall  upon  our  country  when  it  was 
torn  apart  at  Charleston  ;  and  do  not  men  of  aU 
parties  point  to  its  disruption  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  unnatural  war  ?  Is  it  not  just  we 
should  have  a  representation  in  the  State  and 
National  government  proportioned  to  our  con- 
tributions to  our  armies  and  the  treasury  ?  If 
we  elect  all  of  our  ticket  at  this  time,  we  shall 
have  no  more  than  our  proportional  share  of 
political  power.  It  may  be  said  we  should  meet 
without  regard  to  political  organizations,  and 
nominate  officers.  Let  the  two  great  parties  be 
honest  and  honorable  enough  to  meet  in  fair 
and  open  discussion  with  well  defined  principles 
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and  politics.  Then  each  will  serye  our  country 
as  well  out  of  power  as  in  power.  The  vigilance 
kept  alive  by  party  contest  guards  against  cor^ 
ruption  or  oppression.  This  watchfulness  is 
most  needed  wheh  unusual  expenditures  of 
money  present  unusual  temptations  to  the  cor> 
rupt  and  selfish. 

For  another  reason  we  cannot  disband  our 
organization.  The  tJaion  men  of  the  border 
and  more  southern  States,  without  distinction 
of  party,  implore  us  not  to  do  so.  They  tell  us 
a  triumph  of  our  party  now  would  be  worth 
more  than  victories  upon  the  battle  field.  It 
would  re-assuie  their  friends,  it  would  weaken 
their  opponents.  Every  advantage  gained  over 
Abolitionism  puts  down  the  rebellion.  While 
they  and  we  know  there  are  many  just  and  pa- 
triotic men  in  the  Bepublican  party,  it  is  stlU 
true  that  its  success  gives  power  and  influence 
to  the  violent  and  fanatical,  and  that  their  par- 
ty action  always  goes  beyond  their  party  plat- 
form. 

Every  fair  man  admits  there  is  no  way  of  cor- 
recting abuses  but  by  a  change  of  political 
leaders.  The  Bepublican  party  demanded  this 
when  they  charged  abuses  upon  Democratic 
administrations.  They  should  concede  the  prin- 
ciple now. 

Experience  shows  that  frauds  practiced  by 
political  friends  are  not  punished  by  men  in 
power.  It  is  conceded  that  gross  frauds  have 
been  committed  in  different  departments  of 
government ;  that  they  have  brought  distress 
upon  our  soldiers,  defeat  upon  our  arms  and 
disgrace  upon  our  people.  But  not  one  man 
has  been  punished,  or  made  to  feel  the  power 
of  that  prerogative  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  in- 
cident of  war— corruption  that  has  done  more  to 
destroy  National  power  than  armed  rebellion 
has  gone  unscathed.  The  sentinel  who  slept 
upon  bis  post,  has  been  sentenced  to  death— 
the  official  who  closed  his  eyes  to  frauds,  which 
destroyed  armies,  is  quietly  removed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  represents 
the  Nation's  charac  er  at  the  Capital  of  a  friend- 
ly power !  Citizens  in  loyal  S'lates  who  became 
the  objects  of  suspicion  or  of  malignant  as- 
saults, have  been  seized  at  their  homed,  drag- 
ged to  distant  prisons  without  trial  and  with- 
out redress,  while  each  convicted  plunderer 
walk«  freely  and  boldly  among  the  people  he 
has  robbed  and  wronged.  Maladministration 
demands  a  change  of  adaainiatration. 

At  this  time  issues  should  be  fairly  and  bold- 
ly made.  It  is  no  dishonor  to  be  mistaken,  but 
is  disgraceful  not  to  be  outspoken.  Lot  the 
war  at  least  settle  questions  of  principle.  A  few 
months  will  decide  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong  now,  as  the  past  two  years  have  shown 
who  were  right  and  wh©  were  wrong  heretofore 


We  are  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  tho  State,  as 
well  as  of  the  General  Government ;  we  are  in 
favor  of  local  self-government,  as  well  as  of  the 
national  jurisdiction  within  its  proper  sphere. 

While  we  thus  meet  as  a  political  organiza- 
tion it  is  not  for  partisan  purposes.  We  can 
best  serve  our  country  in  this  relationship.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will  bear  witness 
that  he  has  not  been  pressed  or  embarrassed  by 
us.  We  have  loyally  responded  to  every  call 
made  on  us  by  constituted  authority.  We  have 
obeyed  all  orders  to  reinforce  our  armies.  When 
we  were  in  power  we  denounced  the  higher  law 
doctrine— the  principle  that  men  might  eet  up 
their  wills  against  the  statutes  of  the  land— as 
treasonable.  We  denounced  it  when  uttered  by 
northern  men :  w©  are  combatting  it  now  when 
it  is  asserted  by  the  rebellious  South.  We  re- 
pudiate it  by  submitting  to  every  demand  of 
our  Government  made  within  the  limits  of  right- 
ful jurisdiction.  This  obedience  has  not  been 
constrained,  but  cheerfully  rendered,  even  in 
support  of  a  party  and  policy  to  which  we  are 
opposed.  We  have  struggled  to  sustain  not  on- 
ly the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  our  la,ws.  We  feel 
that  we  have  set  an  example  of  loyalty  that  will 
not  be  lost  upon  those  opposed  to  us.  Having 
done  our  duty,  we  now  demand  our  rights,  and 
we  shall  at  this  time  sit  in  calm  and  fearless 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  our  rulers.  Ours 
shall  not  be  the  language  of  discord  and  vio- 
lence. We  deplore  the  passionate  and  vindic- 
tive assaults  of  leading  BepubUcan  jouraals  upon 
those  holding  civil  or  military  stations.  Above 
aU,  we  protest  in  behalf  of  our  country's  honor 
and  dignity,  against  their  insubordinate  and 
disrespectful  language  towards  the  President 
of  these  United  States.  Such  language  wrecks 
the  authority  of  Government  and  tends  to  anar- 
chy and  public  disorder. 

For  another  reason,  we  cannot  disbaad  our 
organization.  No  other  party  can  save  this 
country.  It  alone  has  clearly  defined  purposes 
and  well  settled  principles.  It  has  been  well 
said  in  our  Congressional  Address,  that  under 
its  guidance. 

From  five  millions,  the  population  inwreased 
to  thirty  millions.  Tke  Bevolutionary  debt  was 
extinguished.  Two  foreign  wars  were  success- 
fully prosecute^?,  with  a  moderate  outlay  and 
small  army  and  navy,  and  wi'hoat  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  ;  without  one  infrac- 
tion of  the  Oonstiutio  a  ;  without  one  usurpa- 
tion of  power ;  without  suppressing  a  isiDgle 
newspaper;  without  imprisoniDg  a  single  edi- 
tor ;  without  limit  to  (he  freedom  of  the  nress, 
or  of  ep?ecti  in  or  out  of  Congress,  bat  ia  the 
midst  of  the  gros&est  abuse  of  both ;  and  with- 
out the  arrest  of  a  single  ^Hraitor,"  though  the 
Hartford  Convention  sat  during  one  of  the  wars, 
and  in  the  o'her  Stsnatora  invited  the  enemy  to 
**  Greet  our  Volunteers  with  bioodv  bands  and 
welcome  them  to  Hospitable  Graves!" 

Daricg  all  this  time  wealth  increased,  buei- 
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ttOM  of  all  kmfls  maliipUed,  prosperity  smiled 
diiM^iy  side^  iftxes  irere  low,  wagas  werohfgh, 
tlitlKartltAild  the  Soath  f arnisbea  ajaarket  for 
am!^,  Mhfir*«  prpdueto  at  gQod  pno6(>,  pablio 
l|m^  wa9  fieoure,  priyate  rights  undistnrbed ; 
e^ty iiaian's iiBtise  was ^ia  castle;  the  Courts 
i^ireit^n  to  ail ;  no  passports  for  travel^  no 
stenpiQ4.PQUce,  no  spieeC  ^o  informers,  no  bas- 
t|^|^^  the  right  to  assemble  pea^eablj,  the  right 
t«,  petition ;  freedom  of  reiigidn,  freedom  of 
ajk^Sk,  a  free  baUot,  a^nd  a  Tree  press ;  and  all 
thi»titiae  the  OonstitutHm  maintained  and  the 
XFaioA  of  the  States  preaerved. 

WHY   THE  BEPUBLIOAN  PABTT  CANNOT  SATE  THE 
COUNTilT. 

Om  the  other  hand,  t]lie  yery  character  of  the 
Bl^nbUcan  organization,  makes  it  incapable  of 
•oaducting  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  For 
a^eri^s  ofyears,  it  has  practised  a  system  of 
^oyutions,  with  men  differing  in  principle,  until 
it  eik  have  no  distinctive  policy.  In  such  cha- 
ollb  masses,  the  violent  have  most  control  — 
l^ejihave  been  educating  their  followers  for 
yeiirs,  through  the  press,  not  to  obey  laws 
^hich  did  not  accord  with  their  views.  How 
eaa  they  demand  submission  from  whole  com- 
Munities,  while  they  contend  that  individuals 
itay  oppose  laws  opposed  to  their  consciences  ? 
T^kcj  are  higher  law  men.  They  insist  that  the 
o<iiit^t,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  is  an  irre- 
preesible  one,  and  that  therefore  the  South 
oould  not  avoid  it,  unless  they  were  willing  at 
the  outset  to  surrender  all  that  Abolitionists  de- 
manded. To  declare  that  this  contest  is  irre- 
pTOBsible,  declares  that  our  Fathers  formed  a 
goyernment,  which  could  not  stand.  Are  guch 
msii  the  proper  guardians  of  this  government  ? 
Bave  not  their  speeches  and  aot«  given  strength 
to  the  rebellion,  and  have  they  not  also  enabled 
its  leaders  to  prove  to  their  deluded  followers 
tkftt  the  contest  was  an  iriepressible  one  ? 

Bat  their  leaders  have  not  only  asserted  that 
this  contest  was  irrepressible,  unless  the  South 
weuld  give  up  what  extreme  Bepublicans  de- 
maad,  (their  local  institutions,)  but  those  in 
power  have  done  much  to  justify  this  rebellion 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  guilt  of  rebellion 
is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  govern- 
me«t  against  which  it  is  arrayed.  The  right  of 
revolution,  in  the  language  of  President  Lin- 
odh*,  i»  a  sacred  right  when  exerted  against  % 
had  government. 

We  charge  that  this  rebellion  is  most  wicked 
hecause  it  is  against  the  best  Government  that 
ei^er  existed.  It  is  the  excellence  of  our  Gov 
erjDi||ient  that  makes  resistance  a  crime.  Bebel- 
lio^  is  not  necessarily  wrong.  lo  may  be  an  act 
9i  il^^  highest  virtue— it  may  be  one  of  the 
^ff^i  depravity.  The  rebellion  of  our  Fa- 
tl^erf^  is  our  proudest  boast— the  rebeUion  of 
opr 'Brothers  is  tae  huniiliation  of  our  Nation, 
is  our  National  disgrace.    To  resist  a  bad  Gov- 


ernment is  patridtism— to  resist  a  good  one  is 
the  greatest  ginlt.  The  first  is  patriotism^  the 
last  is  treason.  Legal  tribunals  can  only  regard 
resistence  of  laws  as  a  crime,  but  i^  the  forum 
of  public  sentiment  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  decide  if  the  act  is  treason  or  pa- 
triotism. 

Our  Government  and  its  administration  are 
different  things ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  ciyilized 
world,  abuses,  weakness  or  folly  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  go  far  to  justify  resistance.  I  have 
read  to  you  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Greeley, 
Weed,  Bryant,  Baymond  and  Marble,  charging 
fraud,  corruption,  outrage  and  incompetency 
upon  those  in  power.  Those  who  stand  up  t« 
testify  to  the  incompetency  of  these  representa- 
tlyes  of  a  discordant  party  to  condact  the  affairs 
of  our  Government  are  politically  opposed  to 
us.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  embarrassments  of 
President  Lincoln  grow  out  of  the  conflicting 
views  of  his  political  friends,  and  their  habits 
and  principles  of  insubordination.  His  hands 
would  be  strengthened  by  a  Democratic  victory, 
and  it  his  private  prayers  are  answered,  we  will 
relieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  philanthropists 
who  thirst  for  blood,  and  who  call  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  men,  women  and  children  of 
the  South.  The  brutal  and  bloody  language  of 
partisan  editors  and  political  preachers  have 
lost  us  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  in  a 
contest  where  all  mankind  should  be  upon  our 
side. 

Turning  to  the  Legislative  Departments  of 
our  government,  what  do  we  see  ?  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Nations,  there  are 
no  more  striking  displays  of  madnes»  and  foUy. 
The  assemblage  of  Congress  throws  gjioom  over 
the  nation  ;  its  continuance  in  session  is  more 
disastrous  than  defeat  upon  the  battle  field.  It 
excites  alike  alarm  and  disgust. 

The  public  are  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
the  war.  This  is  owing  to  the  differing  objects 
of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  fanatical  agi- 
tators in  and  out  of  Congress  on  the  other.  la 
the  army,  the  Union  men  of  the  North  and 
South  battle  side  by  side,  UEderone  flag,  to  put 
down  rebellion  and  uphold  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution. In  Congress  a  fanatical  majority 
make  war  on  the  Union  men  of  the  Sotith  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Secessionists  by  words 
and  acts  which  enable  them  to  keep  alive  the 
flames  of  civil  war.  What  is  done  on  the  battle 
fleld  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people,  is 
und  me  by  Senators.  Half  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  factious  measures  designed  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  the  government  at  the  South,  and 
the  rest  in  annoying  our  army,  in  meddling 
with  its  operations,  embarrassing  our  generals 
and  in  publishing  undigested  and  unfounded 
scandaL    One  party  is  seeking  to  bring  about 
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peace,  the  other  to  keep  aiire  hfttred  and  bit- 
terness by  interferences.  They  prove  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  when  he  said :  "It  is  an  honor 
to  a  man  to  ceaee  from  strife,  but  every  fool  will 
be  meddling." 

This  war  cannot  be  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  or  our  country  restored  to  an  hon- 
orable peace  under  the  Bepublican  leaders  for 
another  reason.  Oar  disasters  are  mainly  due 
to  the  fao*  that  they  have  not  dared  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  community.  A  system  of  misre- 
presentation had  been  practiced  so  long  and  so 
successfully  that  when  the  war  burst  upon  us 
they  feared  to  let  the  people  know  its  full  pro 
portions,  and  they  persisted  fn  assuring  their 
friends  it  was  but  a  passing  excitement.  They 
stiU  asserted  that  the  South  was  unable  to 
maintain  and  carry  on  a  war.  They  denounced 
as  a  traitor  every  man  who  tried  to  tell  the 
truth  and  to  warn  our  people  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  contest. 

Now,  my  Bepublican  friends,  you  know  that 
the  misapprehension  of  the  North  with  regard 
to  the  South  has  drenched  the  land  with  blood 
Was  this  ignorance  accidental  ?  I  appeal  t  o 
you  Bepublicans,  if  for  years  past,  through  the 
press  and  in  publications  which  have  been 
urged  upon  your  attention  by  the  leaders  of 
your  party,  you  have  not  been  taught  to  de- 
spise the  power  and  resources  of  the  South  ? 
I  appeal  to  you  to  say,  if  this  teaching  has  not 
been  a  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  power 
has  been  gained  ?  I  appeal  to  you  to  answer  if 
those  who  tried  to  teach  truths  now  admitted 
have  not  been  denounced  ?  I  appeal  to  jou  if 
a  book,  beyond  all  others,  false,  bloody  and 
treasonable,  was  not  sent  out  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  all  your  managers  ;  and  is  it  not  true 
that  now,  when  men  blush  to  own  they  believed 
its  statements,  that  its  author  is  honored  by  an 
official  station  ?  It  is  now  freely  confessed  by 
you  all  that  you  have  been  daceived  with  re- 
spect to  the  South.  "Who  deceived  you  ?  Who, 
by  false  teachings,  instilled  contempt  and  hate 
into  the  minds  of  our  people  ?  Who  stained 
our  land  with  blood  ?  Who  caused  ruin  and 
distress  ?  All  these  things  are  within  your 
own  knowledge.— Are  their  authors  the  leaders 
to  rescue  us  fTom  our  calamities  ?  They  shrink 
back  appalled  at  the  mischief  they  have 
wrought,  and  tell  you  it  is  an  irrepressible 
contest.  That  reason  is  as  good  for  Jefferson 
Davis  as  for  them.  They  attempt  to  drown  re- 
flections by  new  excitements  and  new  appeals 
to  our  passions.  Having  already,  in  legisla- 
tion, gone  far  beyond  the  limits  at  which,  by 
their  resolutions,  they  were  pledged  to  stop, 
they  now  ask  to  adopt  measures  which  they 
have  heretofore  denounced  as  unjust  and  un- 
eonstituiional.  For  this  reason  ,they  cannot 
save  our  country. 


As  our  national  calamities  thisken  upon  us 
an  att^npt  is  made  by  their  authors  to  avoid 
their  responsibilities  by  insisting  that  our  fail- 
ures are  due  to  the  fact  that  their  measures  are 
not  carried  out,  although  Government  has  al- 
ready gone  far  beyond  its  pledges.  The  de- 
mands of  these  men  wUl  never  cease,  simply 
because  they  hope  to  save  themselves  from 
condemnation  by  having  unsatisfied  demands. 
At  the  last  session  Congress  not  only  abDlished 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but,  to 
quiet  clamorous  men,  an  act  of  Conflscaiioa 
and  Emancipation  w)bs  passed,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  leading  Bepublicans,  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  unjust.  By  this  act  the  rebels 
have  no  property— not  even  their  own  lives — 
and  they  own  no  slaves.  Bat  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
policy  of  statutes  and  proclamations,  these 
rebels  still  live  and  fight  and  hold  their  slaves. 
These  measures  seem  to  have  reanimated  them. 
They  have  a  careless  and  reckless  way  of  ap- 
propriating their  lives  and  property,  which  by 
act  of  Congress  belong  to  us,  in  support  of 
their  cause. 

But  these  fanatical  men  have  learned  that  tt 
is  necessary  to  win  a  victory  before  they  divide 
the  spoil— and  what  do  they  now  propose  ?  As 
they  cannot  take  the  property  of  rebels  beyond 
their  reach,  they  will  take  the  property  of  the 
loyal  men  of  the  Border  States.  The  violent 
men  of  this  party  as  you  kaow  from  experience, 
my  conservative  Bepublican  friend,  in  the  end 
have  their  way.  They  now  demand  that  the 
President  shall  issue  a  proclamation  of  imme- 
diate and  universal  emancipation  ?  Against 
whom  is  this  to  be  directed  ?  Not  again s!)  those 
in  rebellion,  for  they  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  act  of  Congress.  It  can  only  be  applied  to 
those  who  have  been  true  to  our  Union  and  our 
Flag.  They  are  to  be  punished  for  their  loyal- 
ty. When  we  consider  their  sufferings  and 
their  cruel  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  seces- 
sionists, their  reliance  upon  our  faith,  is  not 
this  proposal  black  with  ingratitude  ? 
/  The  scheme  for  an  immediate  emancipatiOB 
||nd  general  arming  of  the  slaves  throughout 
the  South  is  a  proposal  for  the  butc'iery  of 
women  and  children,  for  8C9nes  of  lust  and  ra- 
pine ;  of  arsen  aud  murder  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
Bevelution  would  become  tame  in  compariaoM. 
Its  effect  would  not  be  confined  to  the  walls  of 
citiee,  but  there  would  be  a  widespread  sce»e 
of  horror  over  the  vast  expanse  of  great  States, 
involving  alike  the  loyal  and  seditious.  Such 
malignity  and  cowardice  would  invoke  the  in- 
terference of  civilized  Europe.  History  tells  <rf 
the  fires  kindled  in  the  name  of  religion,  of 
atrocities  committed  under  the  pretexts  of  o»- 
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der  or  liberty  ;  but  it  is  now  urged  that  ecenes 
bloodier  than  the  world  has  yet  eeea  shall  be 
OMacted  in  the  name  of  philan^]aj|^^|p^|^|^^^^.  ^.|, 
A  proclama.tioD  of  general  9fD/Si  $ivsM^^Ute^ 
oipation  at  this  time,  would  be  a  cruel  wrong-to 
the  African.  It  ia  now  officially  declared  in 
Presidential  addresses,  which  are  fortified  by 
Oongreseional  action,  that  the  negro  cannot 
live  in  the  eojoyment  of  the  full  privileges  of 
life  among  the  white  race.  It  is  now  admitted, 
after  our  loss  of  infinite  blood  and  tred%ure, 
ihat  the  great  problem  we  have  to  settle  is  no^ 
the  slavery,  but  the  negro  question.  A  terri- 
ble question,  not  springing  from  statutes  or 
usages,  but  growing  out  o*  the  unchangable 
distinction  of  race.  Ic  is  discovered  at  this 
day,  in  Republican  Illinois,  that  it  is  right  to 
drive  him  from  its  eoil.  It  is  discovered  by  a 
Republican  Congress,  after  convuking  our 
country  with  declarations  in  favor  of  hia  equal 
rights,  and  asserting  that  he  was  merely  the 
victim  of  unjust  laws,  that  he  should  be  sent 
away  from  our  land.  The  issue  is  now  changed. 
The  South  holds  that  the  African  is  fit  to  ive 
here  as  a  elave.  Oar  Republican  Government 
denies  that  he  is  fin  to  live  here  at  all 


The  Republican  party  cannot  save  ^e  coun 
try,  because  through  its  powerful  Press  it 
teaches  contempt  for  the  Laws,  Constitation 
and  constituted  authorities.  They  are  not  only 
destroying  the  XJiiion,  but  they  are  shakiDg  and 
weakening  the  whole  structures  of  State  as  well 
as  National  Gwernment,  by  denunciations  of 
every  law  and  of  all  authority  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  passions  dr  their  purposes.  They 
have  not  only  carried  d'scord  into  our  churches 
and  legislative  halls,  but  into  our  armies. 
Every  General  who  agrees  with  them  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  is  upheld  in  every  act  of  in- 
subordination and  sustained  against  the  clear- 
est proofs  of  incompetence,  if  not  of  corruption. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  commander  who  dif- 
fers from  their  views  upon  the  single  pomt  of 
slavery,  is  denounced,  not  only  for  incompe- 
tency, but  constantly  depreciated  in  every  act. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  be  a  Christian  ;  no  man  is 
regarded  as  a  statesman  ;  no  man  is  suffered 
unmolested  to  do  his  duty  as  a  soldier  unless 
he  supports  measures  which  no  one  dared 
to  urge  eighteen  months  since.  They  insist 
that  martial  law  is  superior  to  constitutional 
law,  that  the  wills  of  Generals  in  the  field  are 
abCTe  all  restraints ;  but  they  demand  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  direct  and  control  these 
Generals.  They  claim  an  influence  higher  than 
that  they  will  allow  to  the  laws  of  the  land.— 
Are  theae  displays  of  insubordination  and  vio« 
lence  safe  at  this  time  ? 

The  weight  of  annual  taxation  will  test  se- 
verely the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  North. 


Repudiation  of  our  financial  obligations  would 
cause  disorder  and  endless  moral  evili?.  Pecu- 
niary Tigl|L*i,'^pll  never  be  held  more  sacred  than 
pergonal  ,i%4:*«-  «?|^diaticn  of  the  Constitu- 
jjplllinvolves  repudiation  of  National  debtsp  j1 
its  guaranties  o?  rights  of  property,  of  pti 
son,  and  of  conscience.  Th3  moment  we  3h ; 
I  the  world  that  we  do  not  hold  the  C jnstitiliia 
to  be  a  sicred  compact,  wa  not  only  d'3stro5  all 
sense  of  security,  but  we  turn  away  fromoiu 
shores  the  vast  tid  3  of  foreign  immigration. — 
It  comes  here  no  v  not  because  there  are  not 
o'her  skies  as  bright  and  other  lands  as  pro- 
ductive as  ours.  It  seeks  here  security  for 
freedom— for  rights  of  conscience— for  immuni- 
ty from  tyrannical  interferences,  and  from 
meddling  impertinence.  The  home  and  fire- 
side rights  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  American 
people— en jojed  under  protection  of  a  written 
Constitution,  have  made  us  great  and  prosper- 
ous. I  entreat  you  again  touch  them  not  with 
sacrilegecus  hands  1  We  are  threatened  with 
the  breaking  up  of  our  social  system,  with  the 
overthrow  of  State  and  National  Governments. 
If  we  begin  a  war  upon  the  compromises  of  tbe 
Constitution  we  must  go  through  with  it.  It 
contains  many  restraints  upon  our  natural 
rights.  It  may  be  asked  by  what  right  do  the 
six  small  New  England  Spates,  with  a  popuUtion 
less  than  that  of  New  York,  have  six  times  its 
power  in  the  Senate,  which  has  become  the 
controlling  branch  of  government  ?  By  what 
natural  right  do  these  States  with  their  small 
united  populations  and  limited  territories  ba- 
lance the  power  of  New  York,  Pennsjlvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan  ?  The 
vast  debt  growing  out  of  this  war  will  give  rise 
to  new  and  angry  discussions.  It  will  be  held 
almost  exclusively  in  a  few  Atlantic  States. 
Look  upon  the  map  of  the  Union  and  see  how 
small  is  the  territory  in  which  it  will  be  owned. 
We  are  to  be  divided  into  creditor  and  debter 
States,  and  the  last  will  have  a  vast  preponder^ 
ance  of  power  and  strength.  Uaforfcunately 
there  is  no  taxation  upon  this  national  debt,  and 
its  share  is  thrown  off  upon  other  property.  It 
is  held  where  many  of  the  government  con<= 
tracts  have  been  executed,  and  where  in  some 
instances,  gross  frauds  have  been  practiced.  It 
ia  held  largely  where  the  Constitution  gives  a 
disproportional  share  of  politic il  poster.  With 
all  these  elements  of  discord,  is  it  wise  to  as- 
sail constitutional  laws  or  bring  authority  into 
contempt.  Is  it  safe  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  irrepres'iible  committees,  made  up  of 
impertinent  men,  who  thrust  themselves  into 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  try  to  dictate 
to  legal  rulers  ?  or  will  you  tolerate  the  enroll- 
ment of  armies  which  are  not  constituted  or  or- 
ganized by  proper  authorities  ?     Are   eich 
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bklBjgajast  tOMTArds  those  who  hate  placed  their 
fortunes  in  the  hands  ot  the  gorerjimeBt  at 
thip  crifiid  ? 

We  implore  you  do  not  be  deceived  again  with 
the  syren  gong  of  no  danger.  There  is  danger, 
great  and  imminent,  of  the  destmcUon  of  all 
goyemment  of  safety  for  life  and  property  un- 
less the  duty  of  obedience  to  law  and  respect 
for  authorities  and  the  honest  support  of  those 
in  the  public  service,  both  military  and  civil, 
are  taught  and  enforcad,  by  all  means,  wibhin 
^«r  control. 

With  us  there  is  no  excuse  for  revolutionary 
aotioB.  Our  system  of  government  gives  peace- 
ful remedies  for  all  evils  in  legislation. 

mUAX  THE  DBMOCBATIO  PABTY  PEOPOSE  TO  DO. 

Mr.  President :  It  will  be  asked  what  do  we 
propose  to  <?o.  We  mean,  with  all  our  powers 
of  mi&d  and  person  to  support  the  Constitution 
ftnd  uphold  the  Union ;  to  maintain  the  laws,  to 
preserve  the  public  faith.  We  insisi  upon  obe- 
dience to  laws  and  respect  for  Constitutional 
authority ;  we  wiU  defend  the  rights  of  citizens  ; 
we  mean  that  rulers  and  subjects  shall  respect 
the  laws ;  we  will  put  down  all  revolutionary 
committees  ;  we  will  resist  all  unauthorized  or- 
ganizations of  armed  men;  we  will  spurn  offi- 
cious meddlers  who  are  impudently  pushing 
themselves  into  the  councils  of  our  Government. 
Politically  opposed  to  those  in  authority,  we  de- 
mand they  shall  be  treated  with  the  respect  due 
to  their  positions  as  the  representatives  of  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  A.merican  people.  We 
do  not  try  to  save  our  country  by  aband  )ning 
its  government.  In  these  times  of  trial  and 
danger  we  cling  more  closely  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  of  per- 
sonal right ;  we  will  man  the  defences  and  bar- 
riers which  the  Constitution  throws  around 
thera ;  we  will  revive  the  coui;jage  and  streDgfch 
en  the  arms  of  loyal  men  by  showing  them  thej 
have  a  living  government  about  which  to  rally; 
we  will  proclaim  amidst  the  confusion  and  up- 
rear  of  civil  war,  with  louder  tones  and  firmer 
voices  the  great  maxims  and  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  order  and  obedience.  What  has  perpet-^ 
uated  the  greatness  of  that  nation  from  which 
we  derive  so  many  of  our  maxims  ?  Not  its  vic- 
tories upon  land  nor  its  triumphs  upon  the 
seae,  but  its  firm  adherence  to  its  traditional 
policy.  The  words  of  Coke,  of  Camden  and 
Mansfield,  have  for  long  periods  of  time  given 
strength  and  vitality  and  honor  to  its  social 
system,  whUe  battles  have  lost  their  sfgnifi- 
cance.  When  Ed  gland  was  agitated  by  the 
throes  of  violence— when  the  person  of  the  King 
was  insulted;  when  Parliament  was  besieged 
by  Mobs  maddened  by  bigotry ;  when  the  life  of 
Lord  Mansfield  was  sought  by  infuriated  fanat*. 
i«s,  and  his  house  was  burned  by  incendiary 


fire?,  then  he  uttered  those  words  which  checked 
at  once  unlawful  power  and  lawless  violence. 
He  declared  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to 
his  rights  according  to  the  known  procedures 
of  the  land.  He  showed  to  the  world  the  calm 
and  awful  majesty  of  the  law,  unshaken  amidst 
convukions.  Self  reliant  in  its  strength  and 
purity,  it  was  driven  to  no  acts  which  destroy 
the  spirit  of  law.  Violence  was  rebuked,  the 
heart  of  the  nation  was  reassured,  a  sense  of  se- 
curity grew  up,  and  the  storm  was  stilled  I  Lis- 
ten to  his  word : 

Miserable  is  the  condition  of  individuals  ;  dan- 
gerous is  the  condition  of  the  State  where  there 
18  no  certain  Uw,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  no 
certain  administration  of  law  by  which  individ- 
uals may  be  protected  and  the  State  made  se- 
cure. 

Thus,  too,  will  we  stand  calmly  up  amidst 
present  disasters.  We  have  warned  the  public 
that  every  act  of  disobedience  weakened  their 
claims  to  protection.  We  have  admonished  our 
rulers  that  every  violation  of  right  destroyed 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  duty.  That  obe- 
dience and  protection  were  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions. He  who  withholds  his  earnest  and  cheer- 
f ol  support  to  any  legal  demand  of  his  Govern* 
ment,  invites  oppression  and  usurpation  on  the 
pari  of  those  in  authority.  The  public  i^ervact 
who  oversteps  his  jurisdiction  or  tramples  upor 
the  rights,  person,  property  or  procedure  ct 
the  governed,  instigates  resistance  and  re^ 
volt. 

Under  abuse  and  detraction  we  have  faithtet- 
ly  aited  upon  these  precepts.  It  our  purposes 
were  factious,  the  elements  of  disorder  are 
everywhere  within  our  reach.  If  we  were  as 
disobedient  to  this  Government  and  as  denun- 
ciatory of  its  officials  as  those  who  placed  them 
in  power,  we  could  make  them  tremble  in  their 
seats  of  power.  We  have  been  obedien<^,  loyal 
and  patient.  We  shall  continue  to  be  so  under 
all  circumstances.  But  let  no  man  mistake 
this  devotion  to  our  c(Aintry  and  its  GonstitU'- 
tion  for  unworthy  fear.  We  have  no  greater 
stake  in  good  order  than  other  men.  Our  arms 
are  as  strong,  our  endurance  as  great,  our  for- 
titude as  unwavering  ac  that  of  our  poUtieid 
opponents.  But  we  seek  the  blessings  of  peaoe, 
o|  law,  of  order.  We  at^k  the  public  to  mark 
our  policy  and  our  position.  Opposed  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  have  loyally  bus* 
tained  him.  Differing  with  the  the  Administra^- 
tion  as  to  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  war, 
we  have  cheerfully  responded  to  every  demand 
made  upon  us.  To-  day  we  are  putting  forfeh 
our  utmost  efforts  to  reiaforce  our  armies  in 
the  fitld.  Without  condition  or  threats  we  are 
exertiog  our  energies  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government  and  to  replace  it  in  the*com- 
mandtng  position  it  held  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  before  recent  disasters.  We  are  pouring 
out  our  blood,  our  treasures,  and  our  men,  to 
rescue  it  from  a  position  in  which  it  can  neither 
propose  peace  nor  conduct  successful  war.  And 
thi-»  support  is  freely  and  generously  accorded. 
W©  wish  to  see  our  Union  saved,  our  laws  vin- 
dicited,  and  peace  once  more  restored  to  our 
land.  We  do  not  claim  more  virtue  or  intelli- 
gence than  we  award  to  our  opponent?,  but  we 
now  have  the  sad  and  bloody  proof  thaii  we  act 
upon  sounder  principles  of  government.  Anni- 
mated  by  the  motto  we  have  placed  upon  our 
banner — *^  The  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the 
Laws"— we  go  into  the  political  contest  confi- 
dent of  the  support  of  a  People  who  cannot  be 
deaf  or  blind  to  the  teachings  of  the  last  two 
years. 
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aOV.    SEYMOUR'S    SPEECH 
At  the  Convention  held  at  Albany,  January  31,  1861. 


Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  appeared  upon  the 
staQd,  and  waa  received  wiih  loud  and  long  con- 
tibtied  applause.    He  said  : 

It  has  been  truly  aaid  by  the  Preaident  of  this 
Convention  that  we  do  not  meet  for  partisan 
l^rposes,  although  we  are  assembled  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  call  issued  by  a  political  organization. 
There  was  no  other  mode  by  which  we  could  act 
as  a  representative  body.  The  people  of  the 
State  are  divided  into  two  great  partieg,  one  of 
which  gave  at  the  late  Presidential  contest  more 
<*ian  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  the 
other  more  than  three  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand votes  for  their  respective  candidate?.  We 
have  waited  with  patient  expectation  for  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  majority  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  overhang  our  coun- 
try. We  have  hailed  with  joy  every  indication 
of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  meet  the  duties  of 
their  position.  We  have  given  a  cordial  appro- 
val to  every  patriotic  expre^ision  coming  from 
individuals  of  that  party,  whether  uttered 
through  his  Journal  by  the  able  Bepublican 
leader  of  the  State,  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor at  Washington,  or  by  a  patriotic  and  intelli- 
gent member  of  our  Legislature.  The  hopes 
excited  by  those  expressions  have  died  away. 
Oar  country  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  now, 
in  behalf  oi  the  great  organiz  4tion  we  represent 
and  of  those  who,  since  the  late  election,  have 
joined  our  ranks,  we  meet  to  confront  the  dan- , 
gers  which  menace  us.  I  believe  in  our  resola- 
lutions  we  shall  utter  the  sentiments  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  New  York.  We  fehill 
rise  above  political  purposes.  We  shall  iodulge 
in  no  reproaches — patriotic  purposes  in  the  past 
must  be  shown  by  patrio  ic  action  now.  The 
acts  of  this  day  will  throw  light  upon  our  mo- 
tives in  what  we  have  done,  and  will  inflaence 
our  conduct  in  the  future. 

As  I  have  been  placed  upon  the  committee 
which  is  to  frame  resolutions  for  your  coDside- 
ation,  I  wish  to  state  my  views  of  the  policy 
which  should  guide  us  and  the  sentiments  we 
shotldput  forih  to  the  world. 

Three  score  and  ten  years,  the  period  allotted 
for  the  life  of  man,  have  rolled  away  fcince 
Oeorge  Washington  was  inaugurated  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  iu  the  City  of  New 
York.  We  were  then  among  the  feeblest  people 
of  the  earth.  Tiie  flag  of  Great  Britain  still 
waved  over  Oswego  with  insulting  defiance  of 
our  national  rights,  and  the  <reaty  recogoiziog 
our  independence.  The  powers  of  the  world  re • 
gairded  us  with  icd  fference  or  treated  us  with 
contemptuous  icjaatice.  So  swift  has  been  our 
progress  under  the  influence  of  our  Union,  that 
but  yesterday  we  could  defy  the  world  in  armv^, 
and  none  dared  to  insult  our  flag.  When  our 
Constitution  was  inaugurated  the  utmost  eoi- 
thufeiasm  pervadf d  our  land.  Stern  waniors 
who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  EevolntioD, 
wept  for  joy.  Glad  processions  of  men  and  wo- 
men marched  ^^ith  triumphal  pride  alocg  the 
streets  of  our  oi  ies— holy  men  of  God  pra^yed  in 
His  Temples  that  the  spirit  of  fraternal  loi^e, 
which  had  shaped  the  compromises  of  the  Coa- 
stitfition,  might  never  fade  away,  and  that;  sec- 
tional bigotry,  hate  and  discord  might  never 
curse  our  land.  Amid  this  wild  enthusiasm 
there  was  no  imagination  so  excited,  nor  piety 
with  faith  so  strong  that  it  foresaw  the  full  in- 


flaence of  the  event  then  celebrated.  Some  j  e* 
live  to  see  our  numbers  increased  from  four  to 
thirty  millions,  our  territories  quadrupled  and 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  onr 
power  and  progress  the  wonder  of  the  world.— 
Alas,  sir,  they  ulso  live  to  see  the  patriotism  and 
fraternal  love,  which  have  wrought  out  these 
marvellous  resuls,  die  ou^,  and  the  mighty  fab- 
ric of  our  government  about  to  crumble  and  f *U, 
because  the  virtues  which  reared  and  upheld  it 
have  departed  from  our  council?. 

What  spectacle  do  we  present  to  day  ?  Al- 
ready six  States  have  withdrawn  from  thi»  Con- 
federacy. Bevolution  has  actually  begun.  The 
term  "  secession"  divegts  it  of  none  of  its  ter- 
rors, nor  do  arguments  to  prove  seceasioa  in- 
consistent with  our  Constitution  stay  iM  pro- 
gress or  mitigate  its  evils.  All  virtue,  patriot- 
ism and  intelligence  seem  to  have  fled  from  our 
national  Capitol ;  it  has  been  well  likened  to  the 
coiifla-gration  of  an  asylum  for  madmen— some 
look  on  with  idiotic  imbecility,  some  in  sullen 
alliance,  and  some  scatter  the  firebrand*  which 
consume  the  fabric  aUove  them,  and  bring  upon 
all  a  common  destruction.  Is  there  one  revolt- 
ng  aspect  in  this  scene  which  has  not  it^  paral- 
lel a*}  the  Capitol  of  your  country  ?  Do  you  not 
see  there  the  senseless  imbecility,  the  garrulous 
idiocy,  the  maddened  rage  displayed  with  re- 
gard to  petty  pergonal  passions  &ud  party  pur- 
poses, wnile  the  glory,  the  honor  and  the  safety 
of  the  country  are  all  forgotten.  The  same  per- 
vading fanaticism  has  brought  evil  upon  all  the 
institutions  of  our  land>  Our  churches  are  torn 
asunder  and  desecrated  to  partisan  purposes. 
The  wrongs  of  our  local  lo^^iaiation,  thegruwiog 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxition,  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  the  African  in  the  free  Ssa  es,  which 
i^  marked  by  each  recurring  census,  are  aU  due 
to  the  neglecr.  of  our  own  duties,  caused  by  the 
complete  absorption  of  the  public  mind  by  a 
senseless,  unreasoniig  fanaticism.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  slavery  has  thus  far 
brought  greater  social,  moral  and  legislative 
evils  upon  the  people  of  the  free  States  than  it 
has  upon  the  instituiioas  of  those  sgdnst  whom 
it  has  been  excited.  The  wisdom  of  Franklin 
stamped  upon  tfee  first  coin  issue i  by  ©ur  gov- 
ernment, the  wise  motic,  * '  mindyour  business !" 
The  violation  ot  thehomtljr  proverb  which  lies 
at  the  foundatioii  of  the  docrines  of  local  rights, 
has,  thua  far,  proved  mere  hurtful  to  the  med- 
dlers in  the  affairs  of  o-htri  than  to  those 
against  whom  this  pragma':ic  action  is  directed. 

The  particular  subject  of  confrovtrt^y  at  this 
moment  is  the  territorial  question.  When  our 
Constitution  was  formed,  our  government  em- 
braced an  area  of  820,680  square  miles.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  expanded  b?  differeas  ac- 
quitritioDs  to  the  vast  extent  of  2,936,165  square 
miles.  Thia  expansioa  was  no,  cautemplaled 
bj  the  framers  of  our  Confetiiution,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
f  r«on  declared,  at  the  time  of  tne  Louisiana 
purcnaee,  that  it  should  be  made  the  feut  jact  of 
a  Constitutional  ameadoaent.  Tiiis  wioe  sug- 
gestion was  unheeded,  a^d  we  have  attempted 
to  govern  our  difft^rent  acqaisitions  by  princi- 
ples inferred,  from  a  constitution  which  did  tot 
contemplate  such  exigencies.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  opinions  of  menamd  the 
policy  of  government  have  been  unsettled  and 
conflicting. 
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Thus  far,  the  North  has  had  greatly  the  ad- 
rantage  in  the  division  of  the'.e  acquisitions, 
and  the  i)oliticil  power  which  emanatea  from 
the  creation  of  8 ^a'^^es,  made  from  their  lioaits. 
Fire  free  and  five  slave  States  have  been  erec' - 
ed  from  territories  gained  since  the  adop*^^ioH  of 
our  Constitntion.  The  free  Spates  have  the 
whole  of  the  Prcific  coast,  and  the  largest  of 
value  and  extent  in  the  remaining  territories, 
lie  north  of  a  line  which  bounds  the  region 
where  slavery  can  be  employet?,  and  lie,  too,  up- 
01  the  pathway  of  European  and  northern  im- 
migration. Our  acquisitions  since  1773,  have 
extended  the  Southern  S  a^es  and  Terrifories  to 
882,245  square  miles,  while  the  North  has  ex- 
panded to  1,204:,204:  square  mile«.  Ag^umicg 
that  the  Northwestern  territory  belonged  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  deducting  tha^  from  the  area  of  the 
South,  it  will  be  found  that  the  South  has  in- 
creased less  than  fifty  per  cent,  acd  the  N  :)rth 
nearly  1100  per  cent,  in  extent,  since  the  Revo- 
lution. The  South  has  relioquiBhed  to  the 
North  251,671  square  miles,  constitutiog  the 
present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoip,  Miohi- 
gan  and  Wisconsin.  The  North  has  never  re- 
linquished one  foot  of  the  original  territory,  and 
in  the  divisions  of  tha*^  which  has  been  acquired, 
it  has  succeeded  in  gMnicg  the  largest  propor- 
tion. 

This  controversy  does  not  grow  out  of  a  claim 
by  either  party  that  the  Constitution  shall  be 
changed,  but  with  regard  to  the  construction 
that  should  be  given  to  that  instrument.  The 
South  claim  that  they  have  a  right  to  take  their 
slaves  into  ah  the  territories,  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitutional  compac*-,  as  construed  by  the 
S  ipreme  Court,  and  becau'^e  slavery  originally 
existed  in  t  cd,  with  the  exception  of  titose 
gained  from  Mexico.  They  deny  that  sUvfeiy 
was  abolished  when  they  were  added  to  our 
Uniou,  and  they  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  against  those  rights  of  property  which 
were  recognized  in  our  whole  couTitry  at  the 
time  of  the  B-^volution,  and  which  were  upheld 
by  the  laws  of  every  S  a^e,  save  one,  when  the 
Constitution  was  forme  d. 

The  South  does  not  ask  to  extend  slavery. 
They  »ay  it  exists  in  the  Territories,  The  Re- 
publicans assert  that  slavery  shall  not  be  ex 
tended.  They  contend  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  Territories,  but  not  content  with  leaviag 
this  question  to  the  decision  of  the  appointed 
tribunals,  they  demand  legislation  in  the  form 
of  provisos  or  declarations  in  the  nature  of  that 
contained  in  the  ordinance  regarding  the  north 
west,  which  assume  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
tiie  disputed  regions,  ia  the  absence  of  posiuve 
prohibitioi]8.  They  show  a  distrust  m  thdr 
own  conjstituMonal  constructions  and  historical 
statements,  by  demanding  C<>ngre88ioaal  inter- 
ferences and  restraints,  and  under  the  cry  of 
"  No  Extension !"  they  are  in  fact  agitaUng  for 
repeal  and  reatrictions  which  are  of  no  signifi- 
cance unless  slavery  has  the  legal  existence 
which  they  deny. 

Our  fathers  disposed  of  the  same  or  similar 
difficulties,  by  compromises.  Adj  astments  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of 
our  government.  The  condition  ot  our  afftiirs 
forces  upon  us  the  alternative  of  cocipromiee 
or  civil  war.  L'it  ns  contempU'e  the  iat  er  al- 
ternativec  We  are  advised  by  the  conservaMve 
States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  that  if  'orce 
is  to  be  used  it  must  be  exerted  ai^ainst  the 
united  Smth.  I*^  «¥ould  be  an  act  of  folh  and 
madness,  entering  upon  the  content,  to  uxjder- 
rate  our  oppoaenta,  a^id  thus  enbjecn  ourselves 
to  the  disigrace  of  defett  in  an  itig?oriois  war- 
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fare.  Let  us  also  see  if  successful  coercion  by 
the  Norfh  is  less  revolution arv  than  suceessfal 
secession  by  the  South.  Shall  we  prevent  revo- 
lution by  being  foremost  in  overrhrowing  the 
principles  of  our  govern  xent,  and  all  that 
makes  it  valuable  to  our  people,  and  distin- 
guishes it  among  ^he  nations  of  the  fiaxth  ? — 
Upon  whom  are  we  to  wage  war  ?  Our  owe 
countrymen,  whose  white  population  is  three- 
fold that  of  the  whole  country  in  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Their  courage  has  never  been 
queationed  in  any  contest  in  which  we  have 
b'^en  engaged.  Thev  battled  by  our  side  with 
equal  valoi  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  in 
the  last  wir  wi^h  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Mexi- 
can confl'Ct.  Virginia  sect  her  sons,  under  the 
command  of  Washirg'^on,  to  the  relief  of  be- 
leaguered Boston.  Alone,  the  South  defeated 
the  last  atd  most  desperate  effort  of  British 
power  to  divide  our  country,  at  the  battle  of 
Ne^  Orleans.  From  the  diys  of  Washington  to 
this  time,  they  have  furnished  their  fuU  pro- 
portion  of  soldiers  for  the  field,  of  statesmen 
for  the  Cabinet,  and  of  wise  and  patriotic  Sena- 
tors for  our  legislative  halls. 

It  is  only  bigotted  i^fuorance  that  denies  the 
equality  of  their  public  men  to  those  of  the 
North,  To  assume  that  our  brethren  in  fifteen 
Spates  lack  the  capacity  to  understand,  and  the 
ability  to  protect  their  own  interests,  is  to  as- 
sume th%t  our  government  is  a  failure,  and 
ought  to  be  overturned.  It;  ia  to  declare  that 
nearly  one-half  of  our  people  are  incapable  of 
self-government.  They  have  avast  extent  of 
fertile  land,  producing  not  only  the  cotton,  rice 
and  sugar  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  but 
a  grea^  abundance  of  the  cereals  and  of  animal 
food.  The  census  of  1850  shows  that  they  pro- 
duce moTC  than  ono-half  of  the  Indian  corn  and 
of  the  live  stock  rdised  in  the  Uuired  States, 
and  thsfct  they  also  manufactured  one-sixth  of 
the  cotton  cloth,  one-quarter  of  the  raw  and 
one  sixth  of  the  wrought  iron  made  in  our 
country.  In  addition  they  have  a  vast  abun- 
dance of  coal,  iron,  copper  and  lead,  and  every 
element  of  wealth  and  strength  They  .have 
availed  themselves  of  these  advantages  to  an 
extent  far  exceeding  what  is  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  North. 

I  beg  those  who  have  been  misled  by  constant 
and  designed  misrepresentation  to  study  the 
statistics  of  our  country,  and  they  will  see  how 
grossly  they  have  been  deceived.  A  war  upon 
them  would  lead  to  still  greater  development  of 
their  industry  in  compe-ition  with  our  own,  as 
the  late  war  wi  h  Grea^j^Britain  made  the  United 
S*^^ates  her  most  formidable  competitor  in  man- 
ufacturing and  in  the  arts.  When  we  compare 
our  local  legislation  with  theirs,  we  have  rea- 
son to  blush.  The  united  debts  of  the  slave 
States,  excepting  Virginia  and  juir^souri,  are  not 
equal  to  that  of  Pennsjlvania,  and  their  taxa- 
tion lees  than  that  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  the  S^a*e  of  New  York  ;  and  yet  they  have  an 
extendi  d  and  effective  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, while  they  have  avoided  the  ruitt- 
ous  competition  growing  out  of  an  undue  num- 
ber of  railroads,  &c. 

In  wha^  way  is  this  warfare  to  be  conducted  ? 
None  have  been  mad  enough  to  propose  to 
muster  armies  to  occupy  their  territx)ry.  Great 
Britain  tiied  that  in  the  Revolution,  when  the 
population  of  the  South  was  less  than  2,000,- 
000.  She  a  tempted  invasion  again  in  the  late 
war,  when  tlieir  numbers  were  lees  than  3,500,- 
000.  Nay,  more,  while  she  armed  ladian  sav- 
ages to  carry  murder  and  rapine  into  the 
homes  of  the  North,  she  attempted  to  excite  a 
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seivile  m&nrrection  in  the  South.  For  thia  we 
carBsd  her  brutal  humanity.  Her  own  indig- 
nant stateemen  expressed  their  abhorrence  on 
the  floor  of  Parliament ;  and  yet,  at  this  day, 
those  who  quote  British  journals  to  influence 
American  opinion?,  have  intimated  that)  thtre 
might  be  a  gratification  of  their  hate  in  the 
burniDg  homes  of  murdered  f*milie8  of  their 
own  countrymen,  or  by  cuttii^g  the  embaik 
ments  of  the  Mississippi  and  submergirg  their 
land. 

But  eome  hare  suggested  with  complaisant 
air  that  the  South  could  be  easily  subjugated 
liy  blockadiDg  their  ports  with  a  few  ships  of 
war.  Lst  these  gentlemen  study  the  geogra- 
ihy  of  our  country.  While  the  Atlantic  coast 
Jne  of  the  northern  States  is  851  miles,  that  of 
the  South,  iikclnding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
3,076.  We  have  189  and  they  ha^e  249  harbors. 
Great  Britain,  wi' h  her  immense  fleet,  attempt- 
ed blockade,  and  tailed.  Bat,  assuming  the 
success  of  this  measure,  who  are  to  be  the  suf- 
ferers ?  Are  we  wagiog  war  upon  the  South  or 
upon  the  North  ?  Upon  the  southern  planter, 
or  upon  the  northern  merchant,  manufacturer 
or  mechanic  ?  This  coasting  trade  is  the  chief 
support  of  northern  commerce— the  prize  which 
Great  Britain  struggled  so  long  aud  so  persist- 
ently to  gain.  Not  only  do  our  ships  carry  the 
products  of  the  Soutb,  bu^,  at  this  time,  our 
manufacturers  annually  consume  of  their  cot- 
ton to  the  amount  of  more  than  $40,000,000. 
In  the  hand's  of  northern  carriers  and  artisans, 
this  becomes  worth  more  than  $150,000,000 
Tae  whole  price  for  the  cotton  crop  received 
from  all  the  world,  about  $200,000,000  each  year 
is  paid  out  to  the  labor  and  industry  of  the 
North.  We  can  inflict  great  miseiy  upon  the 
South,  but  could  human  iageiiuity  devise  a  war- 
fare more  destructive  to  all  the  interests  of  ths 
northern  States  of  thia  Confederacy  ?  But,  say 
our  BepubHcan  friends,  these  evils  may  be 
averted  by  our  internal  channels.  If  we  thus 
evade  the  blockade  of  the  South,  to  what  end 
is  all  it  cost  brought  on  us  ?  Is  it  an  object  to 
disturb  the  course  of  trade,  in  order  lo  ruin 
northern  seamen  and  merchants  and  cities  ? 

But  let  us  leave  these  pecuniary  considera- 
tions for  others  more  weighty  with  every  pa- 
triot. Upon  what  field  shall  this  contest  be 
waged  ?  Upon  what  spot  shall  American  shed 
American  blood  ?  Where,  on  thid  troad  conti- 
nent, shall  wo  find  the  areLa»  where  every  as- 
sociation and  memory  of  the  past  will  not  forbid 
this  fratricidal  contest  ?  Or,  when  unnatural 
war  shall  have  brought  upon  our  people  its 
ruin,  and  upon  our  nation  its  shame,  to  what 
ground  shall  we  be  brought  at  last  ?  To  that  we 
should  have  accepted  at;  the  o^set. 

The  question  is  simply  this  :— Shall  we  have 
compromise  after  the  war,  or  compromise  with- 
out war?  Shall  we  be  aided  in  this  set'lement 
by  the  loss  of  national  honor,  the  destruction 
of  ill  dividual  interest,  the  sheddipg  of  blood, 
and  by  carrying  misery  and  mourcing  iato  the 
homes  of  our  people  ?  Mr.  President,  the  honor 
ot  the  North,  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and 
the  objf  cb  in  dispute,  demand  a  compromise  of 
this  diflQculiy.  I  say  the  honor  of  the  North 
demands  a  conciUatory  policy.  When  our  Con- 
stitution was  formed  there  was  but  one  free 
State.  To  day  there  are  nineteeu  free  and 
fifteen  slave  States.  Then  there  were  but 
two  Senators  from  the  free  States  ;  now  we 
have  a  majority  of  eight  in  the  Jenate,  and  ihU 
will  soon  be  increased.  Then  there  were  but 
dight  representatives  from  the  free  States  ; 
under  the  census  of  1860  we  will  have  the  pro  ■ 


portion  of  151  members  to  95.  Then  our  popu- 
lation was  about  equally  divided  betweea 
the  northern  and  soujuem  States  (the  North 
1,968,455,  the  South  1,961,372;)  to-day  we  num- 
ber more  than  18,000,000,  they  about  12,000,- 
000 

These  results  are  due  not  alone  to  natural 
causes,  but  to  the  policy  that  favored  the  com- 
mercial interest  and  immigration  from  other 
land^.  This  policy  has  ever  been  upheld  loyally 
by  the  South,  and  history  tells  us  by  whom  it 
was  opposed.  Would  it  not  be  base  and  cow- 
ardly to  withhold  at  this  day  those  courieeiea 
and  that  consideration  which  we  showed  rn 
the  dajs  of  their  comparative  strength  ?  Did 
net  one  of  eur  distinguished  Senators  then  de- 
clare that  comity  demanded  that  we  should  per- 
mit them  to  travel  through  our  State  with  their 
slaves,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  law  which  allowed  them  to  re- 
main here  for  a  pericd  of  nine  months  ;  and  did 
not  his  colleague,  then  a  member  of  tne  House 
of  Eepreeenta  ivep,  vote  against  allowing  a  pe- 
tition for  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  read  or  referred  ?  Were  bills 
defeigned  to  embarrass  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  reclaim  fugltivep,  then  found  upon 
the  Statute  bocks  of  ihe  Northern  States  ?  By 
the  increase  of  our  population,  under  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Constitution,  the  power  and 
control  of  the  destinies  of  our  country,  are 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  North.  Does  not 
every  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  of  honesty 
demand  that  we  shall  exercise  this  power  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance  ?  And  is 
it  not  a  just  cause  for  alarm  to  our  Southern 
brethren  to  find  men  and  journals  who  stood 
by  them  in  the  past-,  now  becoming  their  most 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  a&sailants,  when  their 
poUtical  power  is  weakened  ? 

It  grows  out  of  the  acquisition  of  territories 
not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution — out  of 
an  expansion  of  our  territory  from  820,680  to 
2,936,166  square  miles.  In  the  progress  of  our 
country  this  nas  given  rise  to  cocfiicting  views, 
and  our  leading  statesmen  have,  at  different 
time?,  held  inconsistent  opinions.  Mr.  Cal- 
hoan,  at  one  time,  decided,  while  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  that  Congress  had  the  power  of 
legislating  upon  terri  orial  questions.  At  a 
later  day  he  took  the  opposite  ground.  John 
Qaincy  Adams,  who  opposed  the  admission  of 
Mistsouri  as  a  slave  State  in  1836,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  used  the 
following  language  : 

*'Mb  Chaibman— I  cannot  consistently  wi'.h 
my  sense  of  my  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  and  bound  by  oath  to  support 
their  Constitution,  1  cannot  object  to  the  ad- 
mission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union  as  a 
slave  State  ;  I  cannct propose  or  agree  to  make 
it  a  condition  of  her  admission  that  a  Conven- 
tion of  her  people  shall  expunge  this  article  from 
her  Constitution.  She  is  entitled  to  admission 
as  a  tlave  State,  as  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama  and  Missouri,  have  been  admitted, 
by  virtue  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  for  the  ac- 
c^aisition  of  Louisiana,  which  secures  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  all  the 
rights',  privileges  and  imoauLi  ies  of  the  origi- 
nal citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  stipulates 
for  their  admission  co  aformably  to  that  princir 
pie,  into  the  Union,  Louisiana  was  purchised 
as  a  country  wherein  slavery  was  the  establisn- 
ed  law  of  the  land.  As  Congress  have  not  pow- 
er in  time  of  peace  to  abolish  slavery  iu  the  ori- 
ginal States  of  the  Union,  they  are  equally  des- 
titute of  the  power  in  those  parts  of  the  terri- 
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t^ry  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  by 
ikftiiaiiieof  lionieiana,  where  elavery  existed 
t^iih^  acqnisition.  Slavery  is,  in  this  UnioiJ, 
tbe  tnb^ti  of  internal  legislation  in  the  States, 
and  in  p«aoe  is  cognizable  by  Congress  only,  as 
it  is  tlbcitly  tolerated  and  protected  where  it  ex- 
ists by  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  it  mingles  in  their  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  Arkansas,  therefore,  comes ,  and 
TiMtherigM  to  come  into  the  Union  with  her 
slafes  and  her  slave  laws.  It  is  written  in  the 
bond,  and  however  I  may  lament  that  it  ever 
was  80  written,  I  mnst  faithfally  perform  its 
obligationB." 

The  region  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Canadian  line,  and,  on  its  Northern  limit, 
reaching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific, 
comprehends  most  that  is  valuable  and  import- 
ant of  the  remaining  territories.  Citizens  of 
the  South  hold  as  confidently  and  sincerely  that 
they  are  entitled  to  carry  their  slaves  into  this 
region,  as  does  the  Republican  that  they  have 
no  such  right.  We  have  bad,  heretofore,  simi- 
lar qiiefitions  of  jurisdiction  between  our  own 
and  foreign  governments.  When  Great  Britain 
seized,  in  the  Northeast,  a  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, which  we  held  by  the  sacred  title  gained  by 
the  blood  and  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  eve- 
ry American  believed  it  was  an  unjust  invasion ; 
but  we  adjusted  the  difficulty  by  a  new  bounda- 
ry. Again,  when  she  made  a  claim  on  a  part  of 
the  same  Louisiana  purchase  on  the  northwest 
coast,  we  denied  its  justice,  bu<;  jielded  up  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  167,365  square 
miles  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  P«cific 
coaet,  includlog  its  finest  harbors  and  greateat 
commercial  facilities.  We  g&ve  up  an  area 
greater  than  New  England,  New  York,  Penney  1 
vaniaand  New  Jersey  combined.  Shall  we  yi«  Id 
to  a  foreign  nation  and  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment  condemned  by. our  Constitution,  what  wf^ 
will  not  concede  to  our  own  countrymen  ?  Shall 
we,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  subject  vast  regions 
to  priDciples  of  government  antagonistic  to  our 
own,  and  then  destroy  our  Union  by  refusing  a 
compromit^e  which  would  give  to  the  South  the 
occupation  of  a  les^s  valuable  territory  ia  con- 
sideration of  their  giving  up  what  they  believe 
to  be  their  constitutional  right  to  occupy  the 
whole  ?  Is  there  any  reasoa  why  we  should  be 
Ices  conciliatory  now  than  we  liave  been  hereto- 
fore, and  are  there  not  obvious  ones  why  we 
should  be  more  eo,  in  view  of  our  relative  pow- 
er  ?  Did  the  men  who  now  raise  the  cry  of  no 
compromise  and  no  concession,  hold  that  lan- 
guage when  we  had  a  coutroversy  -with  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  objections  which  are  urged 
to  this  poltcy.  It  is  said  this  question  was  de- 
cided at  the  late  elf  ction.  Questions  of  consti- 
tutional law  are  not  to  be  dtctded  by  elections  ; 
if  they  were,  our  Constitution  would  be  worth- 
less, and  all  its  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
States  and  of  individuals,  of  righ'  s  of  conscience 
and  religious  llbeity,  might  be  annihilated.— 
Neither  is  it  true  that  the  late  canvass  shows 
that  the  popular  will  is  opposed  to  compromise. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  made  President  by  a  constitu- 
tional vo*e,  and  is  entitled  to  our  loyal  and 
cbef  ifol  support,  aid  he  shall  have  it ;  but 
this  is  not  the  only  result  ot  the  late  contest. 

If  two  millions  of  voters  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  prineiples put  forth  by  his  party, 
three  millions  declared  themselves  opposed  to 
them ;  if  the  Bcpnblicans  trinmphed  in  the 
dioice  of  the  Executive,  we  tiinrnphed  in  gaio- 
ifig  Congress,  which  makes  the  laws  he  ia  bound 


to  carry  out,  without  regard  to  hie  own  views. 
If  all  parties  will  yield  to  the  results  of  the  last 
election,  and  the  President  elect  wiU  dedare 
that  he  will  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  by  the  will  of  a  party,  and  that  he 
wiU  not  exert  the  influence  of  his  place  to  de- 
feat measures  of  compromise,  peace  will  be  re- 
stored to  our  land.  I  hold  that  those  who 
point  to  the  Chicago  platform,  and  not  to  the 
Constitution,  as  the  gnide  of  his  conduct,  do 
him  a  base  wrong.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
that  treat  him  as  a  man  with  manacles  upon 
his  handfj ;  who  boast  that  they  hold  in  the 
Chicago  platform  a  chattel  mortgage  upon  his 
conscience  and  his  opinion.  Ail  honest  men 
declare,  if  he  allows  the  declarations  put  forth 
in  the  heat  of  a  political  contest,  to  control  his 
actions  against  his  own  judgment,  he  will  de- 
serve impeachment  and  degradation  from  his 
high  office.  I  repel,  for  one,  the  imputations 
thus  made  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  claims 
thus  impudently  put  forth  to  personal  and  pe- 
culiar lines  on  his  views  as  most  iujurious  to 
his  honor  and  his  influence.  Before  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  said  by  his  fj  lends  he  was  the  man 
be  t  fitted  to  adjust  the  jarring  conflicts  of  the 
day.  Let  him  then  continue  t  o  hold  the  nation- 
al and  dispassionate  position  which  was  then 
claimed  for  him.  We  invoke  the  Republicans 
not  to  charge  that  he  will  be  a  traitor  to  his 
country  by  making  a  partisan  creed,  and  not  the 
solemn  oath  of  his  office,  the  guide  of  his  con- 
duct. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
our  government  will  not  permit  meaaurea  of 
compromise  at  this  moment.  When  the  pre- 
sent difficuPy  was  only  threatened,  we  were 
told,  in  answer  to  our  appeals  for  an  adjustment, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm ;  that  the 
South  could  not  be  driven  out  of  the  Uaion  ;  the 
time  had  rot  come  for  compromises  ;  now,  that 
six  Spates  have  withdrawn,  we  are  told  it  is  too 
late,  that  the  dignity  of  the  government  wiU  not 
ptrwit,  it  to  make  concessions.  The  error  con- 
sists in  confounding  the  action  of  a  few  States 
with  the  position  of  the  whole  South.  We  ad- 
mit that  yo'd  cannot  offer  constitu'ioDal  com- 
promises to  the  States  that  declare  themselves 
outside  of  the  psile  of  the  Constitmion.  Bat  is 
the  attitude  of  Sou'h  Carolina  to  be  urged 
against  the  appeals  of  patriotic  men  in  Virgi- 
nia? Are  we  to  drive  the  border  States  into 
concert  of  action  with  those  w  lo  defy  the  pow- 
er of  your  government  ?  Are  we  to  give  an 
impulse  to  revolution  by  is  difference  to  the  ap- 
peals of  patrioLic  men  and  by  iosulticg  threats 
of  coercion,  and  by  irritating  displays  of  power? 
Which  cause  was  helped  at  the  South  bv  the 
tender  of  arms  toy  our  own  State,— that  of  Union 
or  that  of  Secession  ?  All  know  that  the  future 
tate  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  action  cf 
the  border  Sta^ep,  and  while  the  beam  trembles. 
New  York  throws  its  sword  into  the  scale  and 
inclines  it  in  favor  of  revolution.  This  called 
from  the  conservative  Goi?erEor  of  Virginia  the 
declaration  that  **  KOthing  that  hag  occurred  in 
the  progress  of  this  controversy  has  been  worse 
timed  and  less  excusable.  If  New  York  desires 
to  preserve  the  Union,  a  tecder  of  mao  and 
money,  under  the  promptings  ot  papsion,  pre- 
judice and  excitement,  will  not  prcdace  the  re* 
suit." 

We  do  not  ask  concessions  for  men  in  open 
repistance  to  government,  but  to  tbo:<e  who  are 
struggling  for  the  preservation  of  our  Union. 
Sbali  we  have  no  symiMfcthy  for  those  upon 
whom  the  whole  weight  of  this  contest  falle  ? 
Can  we  listen,  unmovcdg  Ao  the  entreaties  ^t 
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tlie  OoT«morof  Maryland,  of  the  Senator  of 
Kentucky,  or  refuse  to  second  the  pairiotic  ef- 
forts of  Virginia  ?  Can  we  eo  entirely  forget 
the  past  hiatory  of  onr  conntry,  that  we  can 
stai'drupon  the  point  of  pride  against  States 
whose  citizens  battled  with  our  fathers  and 
poured  out  with  them  their  blood  upon  the  soil 
of  our  State,  amid  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  fields  of  Saratoga  ?  I  aek  the  old 
men  within  the  sound  of  my  YOice,  to  what 
quarter  did  you  look  for  sjmpat^y  during  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  New  York 
was  assailed  upon  the  shores  of  Erie  and  On- 
tario, and  when  the  disciplined  troops,  who  had 
successfoU^  fought  against  Nap  leon  in  the 
Peninsula,  ipvaded  as  with  co-operating  fleets 
by  the  channel  of  Lake  Champlain  ?  Was  it  not 
to  the  States  of  the  South?  Is  it  well  that 
States  which  then  refused  to  allow  their  militia 
to  pass  their  own  borders  to  combat  a  common 
enemy,  should  be  so  prompt  to  tender  them  now 
to  battle  against  onr  own  countrymen  ? 

But  it  is  urged,  as  a  further  objection,  that 
at  the  instance  of  the  South,  we  once  ccmpro- 
mi=ed  this  territorial  question,  atd  that  it  has 
been  untrue  to  the  adjustment,  although  it  was 
made  at  its  own  request,  and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  North.  This  mistatement  has  been  most 
injurious  in  its  influence  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  late  mes- 
sage, says,  this  State  strenuously  opposed  tbe 
esiabjishment  of  the  compromise  line  of  1820. 
In  this  he  is  miBtaken ;  it  was  voted  for  by 
PTBTj  rorthern  Stnator,  and  the  only  €ppot>i- 
tion  to  this  line  came  from  tbe  Sou  h  The 
New  York  Senators  voted  against  tbe  admis- 
sion of  Missouri,  even  after  tbe  passage  of  the  set 
establij^hin^  the  lice  at  36  degrees  30 mirmtes. 
The  establii-hment  of  this  line  was  a  northern 
measure— every  northern  man  voted  for  it — tjbe 
whcle  opposition  to  it  is  coming  from  tbe 
South.  It  is  true  that  after  the  amend- 
ment was  er grafted  on  the  bill,  mariy  Dorth- 
trn  men  voted  a  gainst  the  act,  6ut  that 
was  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Mistouii, 
and  not  to  tbe  line.  The  South  was  compelled 
to  accede  to  it  to  secure  the  admiesion  of  Mis- 
souri; but  it  always  held  it  to  be  an  iiifrirge- 
ment  upon  i^s  rights.  Even  when  this  coKcea- 
Bion  wa^^  made  to  the  North,  the  Senators  from 
this  and  other  northern  States,  whose  votes  en- 
grafted in  the  bill  what  is  called  the  ci-mpremise 
lice,  voted  against  the  act.  The  Sou»h  did  not 
even  g^in  by  this  conceesion  the  votes  of  north 
ern  Sena^ois,  except  two,  one  from  New  Hamp 
shire  and  one  from  Rhode  Island.  Mr,  Lmcoln 
admits  that  this  oppo^^ition  to  the  adojission  of 
Missouri  was  UDJas'ifiiible,  and  that  he  w«s  in 
iavor  of  letting  tmw  States  come  into  this  Con- 
federacy, with  or  without  Slavery,  as  ihey  might 
elec^.  In  offering  to  take  this  line,  which  gives 
to  the  North  the  largest  share  of  the  most  val- 
uable poriion  of  our  teiritories,  it  feels  that  it 
is  meeting  us  more  than  half  way  in  its  efforts 
for  adjustment. 

But  it  is  f  aid  that  a  compromi^ie  of  this  con- 
troversy will  be  a  sacrifice  ot  principle  to  which 
honest  men  cannot  assent.  Then  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  cannot  be  supported  by  honest  men, 
for  it  is  bag ed  upon  and  made  up  of  compro- 
mjsesn  It  is  not  proposed  to  make  a  new  Con- 
stitution, or  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  existing 
one,  all  parties  at  the  North  and  South  alike 
claim  that  they  ocly  demand  their  present 
right*  under  that  instiument;  but  owing  to 
causes  to  which  I  have  referred,  an  antagonism 
springs  up  in  regard  to  its  construe  ioo,  and 
ihU  must  be  eettlod  hf  force  or  by  adjujatmenfr. 


Let  us  take  oare  that  we  do  not  mistake  psmUm 
and  prejudice  and  partizan  purposes  for  prlndn 
pie.  The  cry  of  no  compromise  is  false  in  mor- 
als, it  is  treason  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constifu- 
tion  ;  it  is  infidelity  in  religion,  the  cross  itself 
is  a  coir  promise  ard  is  pleaded  by  many  who 
refuse  all  charity  to  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is 
the  vital  principle  of  social  existence,  it  unites 
the  family  circle  ;  it  sustains  the  church,  and 
upholds  nationalities. 

But  the  Bepublicans  complain  that  having 
won  a  victcry,  we  aek  them  to  surrender  its 
fruits.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  give  up  any  po- 
litical advanta  ge.  We  urge  measures  which  are 
demanded  by  the  honor  and  the  safety  of  our 
Union.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  less  concerned 
than  we  are  ?  Will  they  admit  that  they  have 
interests  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth ?  Are  they  making  sacrifices,  when 
they  do  that  which  is  required  by  the  commcm 
welfare  ? 

The  objects  of  this  Convention  are,  to  as- 
sure the  coneervaUve  men  of  the  South  that 
they  have  at  least  the  sympathy  of  312,000  elec- 
tors of  New  York  in  the  contest  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  to  keep  the  Border  States  i& 
the  Union,  and  thus  ultimately  restore  its  in- 
tegrity. But  we  have  another  purpose.  This 
is  not  th#  time  for  the  exhibition  of  party  spirit. 
We  propose  to  bury  party  differences  ;  we  seek 
to  restore  the  moral  power  of  New  York,  so  that 
it  may  now,  as  in  times  past,  be  the  theatre  uj>- 
on  which  the  cause  of  our  conntry  shall  tii- 
umph.  To  do  this  we  must  have  unity  of  ac- 
tion—all must  agree  to  submit  to  some  tribu- 
nal. The  present  difficulties  have  sprung  into 
f^xistence  eicce  the  last  popular  election  ;  they 
have  takf^n  this  whole  community  by  surpriee, 
and  coiiflicting  views  are  held  with  regard  to 
the  proper  line  of  action.  To  secure  this  uniosi 
of  pur(  ose,  for  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  making  an 
appeal  to  tbe  Bepublicans  and  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  to  submit  the  proposition  of 
Senator  Crittenden  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  New  York  ;  if  it  is  approved,  then  we  will  ex- 
er^.  ourselves  to  secure  an  adjustment  upon 
that  baeis  ;  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  reject- 
ed, then  we  shall  know  that  the  people  of  this 
State  are  opposed  to  the  policy  ot  compromise 
and  coalition.  I  do  nob  fear  the  result.  But  if 
it  is,  unhappily,  true  that  the  ul^ra  Bepublicans 
repreeeot  the  people  of  the  State,  then  are  the 
days  of  the  Bepnblic  numbered.  Then  the  fu« 
ture  is  dark  and  ue certain, 

We  may  have  not  only  one  but  many  Confed- 
eracies. Before  we  are  involved  in  the  evils  and 
horrors  of  domesHc  war,  let  tho^e  upon  whom 
it  will  bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  into 
whose  homes  it  may  carry  degoiation  acd  death, 
be  allowed  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
peace.  If  the  Legislature  do  noi,  it  will  be  be- 
cause they  dare  not  let  the  popular  eentiment 
be  utteied.  If  tbe  public  voice  is  heard,  all 
will  jield  to  its  dccis^ions  and  we  t'hall  be  united 
in  action.  In  tbe  downfall  of  onr  nation  and 
amidst  its  crumbling  ruius  we  will  cling  to  the 
for'uces  of  New  York.  We  will  stard  together 
and  so  shape  the  future  that  its  glory,  and 
greattesf*,  and  worderful  advantages  shall  not 
be  satrific*  d  to  rival  interests.  We  will  loyally 
follow  its  flag  through  the  gloom  and  perils  of 
the  fatnre,  and  in  the  sad  est  hour  there  will 
remain  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  we  can  still  hail 
with  t  ride  the  motto  em U» zoned  on  its  shield, 

EXCEIiBIOB  ! 
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ANTI-ABOLITION  TRACTS. 


For  twenty -five  or  thirty  years,  the  Abolitionists  have  deluged  the  country  with 
innumerable  books,  paiwphlets,  and  tracts  inculcating  their  false  and  pernicious 
doctri7ies.  Little  or  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way  towards  coun- 
teracting their  influence.  Thousands  now  feel  that  s^ich  pvbUcations  are  indis- 
pensably necessary.  In  order  to  supply  what  it  is  believed  is  a  wide-felt  want, 
the  undersigned  have  determined  to  issue  a  series  of  ^'Anti- Abolition  Tracts,^^ 
embracing  a  concise  discussion  of  current  political  issues,  in  sv^li  a  cheap  and 
popular  form,  and  at  such  a  mei'ely  nominal  price  for  large  quantities,  as  ought 
to  secure  for  them  a  very  extensiv-j  circulation.  Two  numbers  of  these  Tracts 
have  already  been  issued.  No.  1  gives  a  critical  analysis  of  the  real  causes  of 
our  present  deplorable  difficulties,  and  shows  how,  and  how  only,  the  Union  can 
be  restored.  No.  2  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Results  of  Emancipation,  showing  its 
wreP^hed  and  miserable  failwf'e,  and  that  Negro  Freedom  is  simply  a  tax  upon 
White  Labor.  The  fa/^ts  in  relation  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Freed  Negroes 
in  Hayti,  Jamaica,  etc.,  have  been  carefully  suppressed  by  the  Abolition  papers, 
but  they  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public  at  once,  so  that  the  evils  which  now 
afflict  Mexico,  Hayti,  and  all  countries  where  the  Negro-equalizing  doctrines 
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SPEECH 


*/ 


HON.  F.  C.  BEAMAN,  OF  MICHIGAN, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  4,  1862. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  BEAMAN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  lately  reported  to  the  House  a  bill  to 
establish  provisional  g:overnments  over  the  dis- 
tricts of  country  now  in  rebellion  agaihst  the  law- 
ful authority  oi  the  United  States.  The  House, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  judgment,  of  which  I  do  not 
complain,  declined  to  order  it  printed,  but  laid  it 
upon  the  table.  Two  minority  reports  were  also 
made,  one  of  which — if  I  heard  aright— character- 
ized the  bill  as  unconstitutional,  if  not  treasona- 
ble. Having  concurred  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  state  briefly 
the  reasons  that  governed  my  action,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  show,  that  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of 
the  bill,  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  grave  charges 
of  unconstitutionality  and  treason. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  the  proposition  is  novel; 
but  we  are  surrounded  by  novel  circumstances. 
Indeed  the  entire  history  of  the  nation — if  we  re- 
gard its  origin,  its  development,  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment, its  present  condition — is  novel,  peculiar, 
and  wonderful,  and  to  after  ages  it  will  appear  ex- 
aggerated, perhaps  mythical.  Within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living  three  millions  of  feeble  colo- 
nists have  broken  away  from  the  dominion  of  a 
powerful  monarchy,  established  their  independ- 
ence, increased  to  a  great  population,  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  freedom  and  prosperity  never  before 
attained,  become  a  first-class  Power,  and  finally, 
without  obvious  excuse,  have  been  plunged  into 
a  terrible  civil  war,  conducted  by  a  million  of  com- 
batants. And  now  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
is  in  a  state  of  undisguised  rebellion  against  law- 
ful authority,  and  without  the  pale  of  constitu- 
tional, local  government.  I  have  said  that  the 
proposition  is  new;  but  not  so  are  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is  not  speculative;  it 
looks  to  practical  results;  and  to  me  it  seems  wor- 
thy of  careful  investigation.  In  a  large  portion  of 
the  Republic  the  due  execution  of  the  Federal 
laws  is  suspended  by  hostile  impediment  which 
must  be  removed;  and  lawful  local  government 
has  been  extinguished  which  must  be  replaced. 
The  mode  and  the  means  are  practical  questions 


lying  in  our  way,  which,  if  we  would,  we  cannot 
avoid. 

The  substantial  proposition  contained  in  the 
bill,  briefly  stated,  is  this:  the  United  States  is  a 
nationality,  a  sovereign  Power,  with  vast  territo- 
rial possessions,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
about  three  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  over  which  it  is  entitled  to  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction,  from  which  allegiance  is 
due,  and  to  which  it  owes  the  obligations  of  pro- 
tection and  a  just  administration  of  law.  Let  us 
examine  it. 

The  American  Government  is  not  a  partnership 
or  lefeigue  of  States,  but  a  unity,  a  sovereignty,  a 
Government  of  the  people.  It  was  not  established 
by  the  action  of  States;  it  was  based  upon  the  pop- 
ular will.  In  the  preamble  to  the  organic  law,  it 
is  declared,  that  "  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  "  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America;"  and  in  the 
seventh  and  last  article  of  that  instrument,  in  or- 
der to  give  eflf*ect  to  the  popular  will,  and  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  State  authority  in  the  formation  of  the 
Union,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  its  establish- 
ment shall  be  by  the  "  ratification,"  not  of  States, 
but "  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States. "  By  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  its  own  terms,  we  became  one  people 
and  one  nation.  Nor  was  this  consummation  the 
result  of  accident.  It  was  induced  by  judgment, 
reason,  reflection,  and  experience.  It  was  urged 
by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion. 

From  1775  to  1787,  the  people  of  the  thirteen 
States  struggled  through  a  precarious  existence. 
During  that  delicate  and  dangerous  period,  so  preg- 
nant of  future  results,  they  were  separated  and 
estranged  by  pernicious  lines  of  feeble  States,  and 
enervated  by  the  jealousies  and  antagonisms  of 
petty  sovereignties.  They  had  no  executive,  no 
judiciary,  no  nationality,  no  central  sovereign 
power.  The  Articles  of  Uonfederation  had  proved 
a  failure.  Experience  had  convinced  the  great 
minds  of  that  time  that  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution 
were  about  to  perish^  through  selfishness,  juris- 
dictional strife,  and  ultimate  anarchy.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  form  a  national  Government,  they  took 
care  that  the  remedy  should  be  effectual.    In  the 
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Jfe^rnjfc  aUuded  to,  they  stated  as  well  the  reasons 
fomhfifactiensastheobjectstobe  attained.  They 
dec\red  that  they  ordained  the  Constitution  "  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare." 
This  language  is  deliberate  and  well  chosen,  and 
considered  in  connection  with  cotemporaneous  his- 
tory, shows  that  they  were  mindful  of  their  danger 
and  sought  an  avenue  for  escape. 

But  what  was  the  great,  leading,  paramount 
idea  that  weighed  most  heavily  upon  the  minds  of 
that  day.?  It  was  union,  perfect  union,  "  a  more 
perfect  union."  They  would  have  a  national 
Government  with  power  to  extend  the  aegis  of  its 
protection  over  the  entire  American  possessions. 
They  would  have  a  flag  emblematic  of  authority, 
though  floating  aloft  over  distant  seas.  They 
would  have  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts  "enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States."  They  would  "establish 
justice"  not  in  New  York  only,  but  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  They  would  "  insure  domestic 
tranquillity"  as  well  in  South  Carolina  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  would  "  promote  the 
general  welfare"  by  protecting,  guarding,  and 
encouraging  the  country  in  all  its  parts. 

Their  labors  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1789,  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  and 
took  the  oath  of  oflice  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  but  not  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  that  Commonwealth.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Government  that  em- 
braced all  the  States,  and  whose  scepter  extended 
as  well  .over  Georgia  as  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut and  North  Carolina  were  not  only  within 
the  United  States,  but  they  constituted  parts  of 
her  possessions.  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
Washington,  reclined  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  Old  Dominion;  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  constituent  part  of  the  national  territory, 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  entitled 
to  its  protection.  It  was  not  technically  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States;  no  more  was  it  that  of 
Virginia.  But  it  was  clearly  a  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Republic  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. And  yet  more,  beyond  all  dispute,  and  by 
force  of  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the 
FederalGovernmenthad  an  actual,  positive,  vested 
interest  in  Mount  Vernon,  as  well  as  in  every  foot 
of  soil  in  Virginia.  "  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

The  Federal  Government  may  in  effect,  by  au- 
thority of  the  organic  law,  create  alien  or  mort- 
gage upon  every  inch  of  land  in  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union;  because  Congress  has 
power  "  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,"  and  may,  as  already  shown,  "lay 
and  collect  taxes,"  &c.,  to  pay  the  debts  thus  in- 
curred. To-day  such  a  lien  actually  exists  upon 
all  the  lands  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  The  "  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 


thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  It 
is  manifest  that  the  Federal  Government  has  sov- 
ereign power  over  all  parts  of  its  possessions;  and 
that  it  is  amenable  to  corresponding  obligations 
for  the  protection  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  must  "es- 
tablish justice"  and  "insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity;" and  in  case  any  State  fails  in  that  regard  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  must  apply 
the  corrective,  and,  if  necessary,  extraordinary 
means  must  be  adopted  to  that  end.  The  extent 
and  character  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  I 
cannot  doubt  that  cases  may  arise,  or  that  such 
now  exist,  in  which  the  General  Government  has 
the  unquestionable  right  to  take  control  of  the 
territory  and  people  lately  recognized  as  a  State, 
and  spread  over  them  such  provisional  govern- 
ment as  may  be  suitable  to  their  peculiar  condi- 
tion. 

Let  us  illustrate:  the  Territory  of  Minnesota, 
previous  to  the  Government  land  sales,  was  the 
absolute  property  of  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
position of  a  portion  of  its  soil  modified  the  right 
of  property,  but  did  not  release  nor  in  point  of 
law  change  political  jurisdiction.  The  national 
authority  was  supreme,  and  could  still  establish 
and  modify  government  for  the  Territory.  The 
admission  of  Minnesota  as  a  State,  gave  to  her 
people  new  and  enlarged  political  powers  and 
privileges;  but  did  not  alienate  her  Territory,  can- 
cel her  obligations  to  the  Federal  Constitution ,  nor 
relieve  the  United  States  from  the  obligations  of 
protection.  Suppose  some  fatal  epidemic  were 
to  sweep  over  the  State,  consigning  every  soul  of 
her  inhabitants  to  the  grave;  and  the  aborigines 
should  return  to  and  reoccupy  the  huntinggrounds 
of  their  fathers:  what  then  would  be  the  status  of 
Minnesota?  There  would  be  no  civilized  people, 
no  representatives,  no  State  oflicers,  executive  or 
judicial;  but  would  not  the  United  States  still  re- 
tain jurisdiction  over  the  Territory  of  Minnesota? 
Could  we  not  remove  the  Indians  from  her  soil? 
Could  we  not  repel  foreign  invasion  ?  Could  we 
not  colonize  or  repeople  that  district  of  country  ? 
And  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  settlers,  whether 
from  the  States  or  from  foreign  lands,  could  we 
not  give  them  a  government?  And  could  we  not 
give  them  such  form  of  government,  territorial  or 
otherwise,  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
our  institutions,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might 
require  ?  Certain  it  is,  in  the  case  supposed,  that 
the  original  government  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
would  be  annihilated.  There  would  be  no  execu- 
tive, no  judiciary,  no  representation,  no  political 
organization.  The  functions  of  government  would 
be'lapsed.  There  could  be  no  election  of  oflicers 
according  to  law,  no  such  case  being  provided  for, 
and  any  machinery  of  government  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  new  comers  would,  of  necessity,  be 
provisional.  And  again,  suppose  the  depopulated 
Territory  should  be  repeopled  by  a  colony  from 
Germany,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  legal  voter: 
could  not  the  United  States  intervene  to  establish 
a  government? 

Sir,  I  admit  that  the  supposed  case  is  an  ex- 
treme one;  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the  principle, 
and  no  more  improbable  than  would  have  been  the 
supposition  ofthisgigantic  rebellion  five  years  ago. 

On  the  19th  day  of  December,  I860,  the  rule  of 
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the  United  States  was  extended  over  the  entire 
American  possessions;  but  oh  the  next  day  South 
Carolina  adopted  a  pretended  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, by  which  she  repudiated  and  defied  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government,  an  example 
that  was  speedily  followed  by  ten  other  States. 
This  incipient  rebellion  culminated  in  terrible  civil 
war  waged  by  the  seceders  against  the  United 
States.  All  but  two  of  the  rebellious  States  have 
ceased  to  be  represented  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  if  we  except  the  provisional  govern- 
ment recently  erected  over  a  portion  of  Virginia, 
there  is  not  a  single  lawful  State  officer  in  the 
entire  seceded  district.  In  all  that  portion  of  our 
possessions,  lawful  State  government  has  ceased 
to  exist.  The  people  there  are  rebels  and  traitors, 
conspiring  the  overthrowing  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  nation.  Doubtless 
there  are  in  fact  many  patriotic  men;  but  in  ap- 
pearance, in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  any  dem- 
onstration of  attempts  at  legal  government,  State 
or  national,  there  is  not  a  loyal  man  in  South 
Carolina.  At  all  events,  if  such  a  man  lives,  he 
is  powerless  and  without  a  lawful  government. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  question  oc- 
curs what  is  our  relation  to  the  seceded  States.^ 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  status  of  South  Caro- 
lina ?  Her  tei'ritory  is  certainly  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  possessions,  over  which,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  Congress  are  declared  to  be 
supreme;  but  her  State  officers  have  abdicated, 
and  her  State  government,  in  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
I  answer  that  her  relation  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment is  not  unlike  that  of  an  unorganized  terri- 
tory; provided  the  latter  were  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
bellion. She  is  not  a  State  under  the  Constitution. 
By  a  figure  of  metonomy,  we  often  use  the  term 
State,  to  indicate  the  territory  included  within  the 
limits  of  a  certain  district  of  country,  but  in  that 
sense  the  name  is  equally  appropriate  to  Colorado 
or  Nevada.  But,  as  applicable  to  our  political 
system,  the  expression  means  something  more. 
It  is  significant,  not  so  much  of  the  land  and  in- 
habitants, as  of  the  character  of  the  political  or- 
ganization. Long  before  its  discovery  by  Captain 
Gray,  the  surface  of  Oregon  existed  with  all  its 
pr-esent  limits,  but  it  was  not  a  State.  British  and 
American  emigrants  settled  within  its  borders; 
still  it  was  not  a  State.  The  land,  with  its  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  the  people  domiciled  in  its 
valleys  could  not  elevate  it  to  that  dignity.  It 
was  the  rights  and  immunities,  the  peculiar  po- 
litical organization,  subsequently  conferred  by  ex- 
press act  of  Congress,  that  established  its  character 
as  a  State. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  Gov- 
ernor, Legislature,  court,  senator,  representative, 
or  other  officer  in  South  Carolina,  adhering  to  and 
supporting  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  do  not  acknowledge  the 
national  flag ;  they^confess  allegiance  to  a  pretended 
nationality,  called  the  confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. They  have  actually  sent  representatives  to 
a  pretended  congress  of  that  spurious  confeder- 
acy;  and  they  insist  that  they  are  alien  enemies  to 
this  Government;  they  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution;  they  refuse  the  protection  of  the 
jPedei'al  Government;  their  officers  hajre  violated 


their  official  oaths;  they  have  leagued  with  the 
enemies  of  their  country;  they  have  murdered 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  they  have  attempted 
foreign  alliances;  they  utterl5r  deny  that  they  con- 
stitute any  portion  of  the  United  States;  and  thus 
they  have  cast  off  their  corporate  rights  and  aban- 
doned their  former  political  condition.  They  have 
officers  indeed,  but  you  do  not  recognize  them  as 
lawful.  They  acknowledge  fealty,  not  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  to  a  hostile  Power.  Their  political 
condition  as  a  State  has  been  extinguished.  Sir, 
the  soil  of  South  Carolina  remains,  but  her  loyal 
people  and -her  municipal  rights  anii  immunities 
have  passed  away.  The  l«tnd  is  still  the  lawful 
territory  of  the  United  States;  but  th«  State,  in  its 
technical  signification,  has  gone  with  the  political 
organization. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  the  Constitution  still  sur- 
vives? Let  us  see.  By  the  term  constitution  we 
mean  the  organic,  the  fundamental  law,  upon 
which  the  political  structure  is  based.  Law  is 
defined  as  being  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State.  In  popular  govern- 
ments, this  supreme  power  is  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  this  country  is  evidenced  by  written 
charters  or  constitutions.  Th^  written  parch- 
ments, however,  are  hot  laws,  but  merely  the 
shadows  or  symbols  of  laws.  The  parchment 
being  without  inherent  vitality,  cannot  invigorate 
and  perpetuate  itself.  Th^  language  in  which  it 
is  framed  may  provide  for  its  everlasting  dura- 
tion, but  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  law  are  not  in 
the  record,  but  in  the  continuous  will  and  support 
of  the  people.  Two  circumstances  at  least  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  law — the  supreme 
power  to  prescribe,  and  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
trolled. Law  can  no  more  exist  without  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subject  than  sound  without  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  the  people,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  constitute  the  sovereign,  in  their  indi- 
vidual relations  they  are  the  subjects.  To-day 
the  constitution  of  New  York  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State,  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Should  the  people  will  otherwise,  it  would 
cease  to  be  their  organic  law.  They  could  not  turn 
their  State  over  to  a  monarchical  government — 
why?  Because  they  are  inhibited  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  They  might,  how- 
ever, abolish  their  present  constitution,  and  in  the 
same  act  perpetuate  their  political  existence  in 
another.  But  should  they  annul  their  organic 
law,  and  vacate  aU  their  oflfices,  and  utterly  neg- 
lect and  refuse  to  provide  any  substitute,  then 
clearly  their  political  organization  would  fall,  an- 
archy would  commentje  its  reign,  and  the  State 
would  be  out  of  existence. 

If  South  Carolina  be  a  State  she  is  one  of  the 
United  States,  unless  she  be  a;  foreign  common- 
wealth, which  you  will  not^  and  cannot,  admit. 
Is  there  any  supreme* power  in  South  Corolina 
that  recognizes  and  sustains  her  constitution  as  a 
State  of  the  Union?  If  not,  then  the  parchment 
upon  which  it  is  written  has  no  vitality;  it  is  dead, 
and  the  State  is  out  of  existence.  Where  are  the 
officers,  the  people,  the  supreme  power  of  South 
Carolina?  They  are  in  the  camps  qf  the  enemy, 
represented  in  the  rebel  congress,  making  war 
upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  submissive  to 
the  rule  of  the  usurper  Davi«.    Now,  if  there  be 
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any  supreme  authority  in  that  locality  it  is  a  hos- 
tile power,  and  if  there  be  any  subjects  they  claim 
to  be  amenable  to  the  rebel  government.  I  use 
this  broad  expression  because  no  faithful  men  are 
manifest;  and  a  people  must  be  judged  by  its  col- 
lective action.  Do  written  constitutions,  per  se, 
constitute  States?  Is  a  State  a  piece  of  written 
parchment  whose  perpetuity  depends  upon  the 
durability  of  its  legibility?  Are  State  franchises 
indestructible  ?  Can  they  not  be  surrendered  or 
abandoned  by  the  recipients  themselves?  Can 
they  not  be  forfeited  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances ?  The  ijpited  States  has  a  written  Con- 
stitution and  written  laws;  but  these,  and  even  its 
own  existence,  may  be  blotted  out,  and,  like  the 
ancient  Grecian  States,  live  only  in  history.  I 
speak  notnow  of  the  vast  physical  districts  of  coun- 
try that, stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  rested  for 
more  than  five  thousand  years  previous  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  renowned  Genoese  in  the  grand  solitude 
of  a  trackless  wilderness;  nor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers who  performed  their  devotions  on  Plymouth 
rock;  nor  of  their  descendants  who  struggled  and 
prevailed  on  revolutionary  battle-fields;  nor  of  the 
teeming  millions  this  day  represented  on  this  floor. 
I  refer  to  the  body  politic,  the  living  energized 
nationality  known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
American  Government.  Who  will  deny  that  the 
people  might  abolish  the  Constitution  with  all  its 
franchises  and  incidents,  even  by  the  substitution 
of  a  monarchy,  notwithstanding  that  here  and 
there  a  loyal  citizen  should  interpose  his  solemn 

})rotest,  sirpported  by  the  cogency  of  the  organic 
aw  in  his  hand  ?  And  had  that  little  affair  of  the 
Trent  combined  all  Europe,  and  had  she  been 
able  to  visit  us  through  an  army  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  march  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
vacating  in  its  course  the  seats  in  this  Capitol,  and 
placing  in  the  mansion  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  a  sprig  of* royalty,  still  you  might  talk  of 
the  indestructibility  of  the  political  organization 
of  South  Carolina;  but  I  imagine  that  history 
would  be  deceived  into  the  folly  of  recording  that 
the  traitors  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  the  aid  of  the 
gallant  and  patriotic  Captain  Wilkes,  had  been 
somewhat  instrumental  m  bringing  to  her  last 
hours  the  great  Republic.  In  either  event,  the 
Rocky  mountains  would  still  be  clad  with  snow 
as  in  times  gone  by,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  continue  to  glide  along  in  their  ac- 
customed currents;  and,  if  you  please,  stacks  of 
constitutions  and  statu tes-at-large  might  be  piled 
up  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  land, 
and  native-born  Americans  might  continue  to 
plow  the  fields  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  but 
the  United  States  would  be  no  more,  forever ! 

Sir,  I  do  not  argue  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  power  to  remand  a  loyal  State  to  the  condition 
of  a  Territory;  but  I  insist  that  the  latter  may 
surrender  her  franchises  and  abandon  her  immu- 
nities, and  when  the  federal  authority  attempts 
to  assert  its  power  to  reestablish  government  va- 
cated by  treason,  she  is  estopped  from  interpos- 
ing her  jurisdiction  as  a  State.  The  Government 
cannot  appropriate  my  land  without  just  com- 
pensation, but  I  may  release  it  without  consider- 
ation. The  Government  cannot  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  office  during  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected,  but  the  latter  may  resign  or  be  re- 
moved for  misconduct. 


By  the  Constitution,  **  no  State  shall  enter  into 
any  alliance  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal."  Having  violated  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  those  provisions,  and  formed  a 
hostile  government,  and  made  actual  war  upon  the 
United  States,  the  rebels  are  outlaws,  and  abso- 
lutely incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernmental functions.  Is  John  Letcher  Governor 
of  Virginia?  Then,  on  what  principle  and  by 
what  authority  does  Pierpont  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  office?  I  am  not  aware  that  any  judicial 
tribunal  has  ever  rendered  a  judgment  of  ouster 
against  the  former.  By  what  tenure  do  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  from  that  State  hold 
seats  in  this  Capitol?  By  what  license,  warrant, 
or  constitutional  right  do  all  the  various  public 
functionaries  of  Western  Virginia  assume  to  direct 
the  machinery  of  government?  If  a  single  pre- 
cedent might  establish  a  rule,  I  might  confidently 
point  to  the  provisional  government  of  that  State, 
in  connection  with  its  recognition  by  the  Federal 
authority  as  fully  settling  the  principle  for  which 
I  contend.  Neither  the  Executive  nor  Congress 
can  justify  its  action  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  assuming  that  the  government  of  Virginia 
had  ceased  to  exist.  On  any  other  principle  such 
exercise  of  power  would  be  unconstitutional,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  revolutionary  and  despotic. 
The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the 
opening  of  the  extra  session,  evidently  took  that 
view  of  the  case.     He  says; 

"  The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable, 
perhaps  the  most  important.  A  convention  elected  by 
the  people  of  that  State  to  consider  this  very  question  ot 
disrupting  the  Federal  Union,  was  in  session  at  the  capital 
of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this  body  the  people 
had  cliosen  a  large  majority  of  professed  Union  men.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  many  members 
of  that  majority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion  minor- 
ity, and,  with  them,  adopted  an  ordinance  for  withdraw- 
ing the  State  from  the  Union.  Whetiier  this  change  was 
wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  assault  upon  Sumter, 
or  their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to 
that  assault  is  not  definitely  known.  Although  they  sub- 
mitted the  ordinance  forratificationtqa  vote  of  the  people, 
to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  somewhat  more  than  a  month  dis- 
tant, the  convention  and  the  Legislature  (which  was  also  in 
session  at  the  same  time  and  place)  with  leading  men  of 
the  State,  not  members  of  either,  immediately  commenced 
acting  as  if  the  State  were  already  out  of  the  Union.  Th&y 
pushed  military  preparations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the 
State.  They  seized  the  United  States  armory  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport,  near  Norfolk.  They 
received,  perhaps  invited,  into  their  State,  large  bodies  of 
troops  with  their  warlike  appointments,  froiji  the  so-called 
seceded  States.  They  formally  entered  into  a  treaty  of  tem- 
porary alliance  and  cooperation  with  the  so-called  confed- 
erate States,  and  sent  members  to  their  congress  at  Mont- 
gomery. And  finally  they  permitted  the  insurrectionary 
government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital  at  Richmond. 
The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this  giant  insur- 
rection to  make  its  nest  within  her  borders,  and  this  Govern- 
ment has  no  choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it. 
And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as  the  loyal  citizens  have,  in  due 
form,  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal  citizens  this 
Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being 
Virginia." 

I  call  special  attention  to  some  of  the  points  so 
clearly  and  logically  made  by  the  President  in  the 
extract  from  his  message  that  1  have  quoted.  It 
was  *'  the  convention  and  the  Legislature,*'  **  with 
leading  men  of  the  State,  not  members  of  either," 
that  commenced  acting  as  if  the  State  were  already 
out  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  convention  of  the 
people  that  adopted  the  ordinance.  It  was  "the 
people  of  Virginia"  that "  thus  allowed  this  gian 
msurrectibn  to  make  a  nest  within  her  borders.' 
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Yes,  it  was  in  Virginia,  that  State  so  conspicuous, 
illustrious,  and  glorious  in  revolutionary  history, 
and  in  whose  bosom  rested  the  sacred  remains  of 
Henry,  Monroe,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Wash- 
ington, that  the  constituted  authorities,  the  lead- 
ing men  and  the  people — unmindful  of  the  blood 
of  their  fathers,  forgetful  of  their  duty  to  their 
country,  careless  of  the  just  rights  of  posterity, 
and  regardless  of  the  claims  of  universal  human- 
ity— struck  at  the  vitals  of  the  Republic,  united 
in  resistance  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
turned  over  their  State  government  to  the  em- 
braces of  an  enemy. 

The  President  seems  to  have  carefully  surveyed 
and  accurately  comprehendied  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs,  and  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Virginia  by  her  own  act  and  volition  had  ex- 
tinguished her  government.  Hence  he  did  not 
propose  to  revive,  sustain,  or  protect  it.  But  he 
announced  in  emphatic  language  the  fixed  determ- 
ination of  this  Government  to  protect  the  "  loyal 
citizens."  So  much,  at  least,  was  due  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Virginia  of  better  and  purer  days.  Nor 
could  he  do  otherwise;  these  loyal  men  are  en- 
titled by  the  organic  law  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  Con- 
gress sympathized  and  concurred  with  the  views 
of  the  President,  and  cheerfully  united  in  the  at- 
tempt to  give  them  effect.  But  how?  Not  by 
sustaining  the  old  government,  but  by  recogniz- 
ing Pierpont  instead  of  Letcher,  and  the  newly 
created  authorities  at  Wheeling  instead  of  those 
at  Richmond.  It  was,  in  fact  and  in  law,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  government.  To  deny  this  would 
be  an  admission  that  Virginia  has  at  one  and  the 
same  time  two  distinct,  antagonistic  State  govern- 
ments, which  would  be  inconsistent  and  absurd. 
If  the  original  State  government  was  not  in  point 
of  law  extinguished,  then  there  is  no  government 
at  Wheeling,  and  the  State  is  not  properly  repre- 
sented in  Congress. 

Letus  not  be  deceived  norconfounded  by  names. 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  not 
the  Virginia  of  olden  times.  Observe  that  I  speak 
not  of  the  land,  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  ter- 
ritory; I  refer  to  the  government,  the  corporate 
organization  that  signifies,  in  our  political  lan- 
guage, the  State.  She  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Union — not  territorially,  but  as  a  State.  In 
other  words,  by  her  own  acts  she  lost  her  polit- 
ical organization.  How  did  she  get  back  and  be- 
come reinstated  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  loyal 
members?  Sir,  she  came  in  no  way  and  by  no 
means  Whatever — she  never  came  at  all.  But  the 
present,  the  youn^Virginia,  the  heir,  if  you  please, 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  came  through  a  government 
de  novOf  springing  from  the  people,  inchoate  and 
provisional  at  nrst,  but  made  regular  and  complete 
by  the  recognition  of  the  Federal  Government. 
She  followed  in  the  same  path  that  had  been  pre- 
viously opened  and  beaten  by  California.  The 
acts  of  recognition  in  the  two  cases  differed  some- 
what in  form,  but  not  in  results.  I  shall  not  now 
consider  whether  the  admission  of  those  Statles 
into  the  Union  was  regular  or  not;  perhaps  both 
might  have  been  rejected;  perhaps  it  is  well  that 
each  was  admitted.  My  present  purpose  is  to  show 
that  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  have  admitted  and  asserted  by 
their  own  acts  that  the  original  government  of  Vir- 


ginia passed  away;  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  supreme  over  its  possessions;  and 
under  it  the  Federal  Government  may  erect  or  per- 
mit the  erection  of  needful  governments  to  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Con- 
gress has  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Exec- 
utive, to  provide  governments  for  those  ill-fat«d, 
rebellious  districts,  I  come  now  to  consider  the 
expediency  and  necessity  of  its  exercise,  and  the 
character  of  the  polity  proper  to  be  adopted.  And 
here  I  repeat,  in  substance,  a  suggestion  made  in 
the  early  part  of  these  remarks:  the  subject  is  prac- 
tical and  important,  besetting  us  at  every  point, 
and  earnestly  demanding  our  serious,  profound, 
and  vigilant  attention.  I  doubt,  sir,  that  any  ques- 
tion fraught  with  more  important  coifbequences 
ever  occupied  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
And,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  our  arms, 
and  our  military  Successes,  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action  and  wise  determination  and  decis- 
ion becomes  at  every  stage  the  more  pressing. 
More  than  seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  our  country.are  under  the  rule  of  traitors;  and 
in  that  vast  territory  millions  of  people  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  treason.  In  all  that  exten- 
sive region  local  laws  have  been  abrogated,  and 
Federal  jurisprudence  has  been  suspended.  Jus- 
tice has  been  stricken  down,  and  domestic  tran- 
(juillity  has  been  disturbed.  In  their  place,  we  find 
injustice,  disorder,  theft,  robbery,  rapine,  murder, 
and  every  species  of  wickedness,  every  where  prev- 
alent. After  many  months  of  doubts  and  delays, 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  have  begun  to  move, 
and  already  glorious  and  important  victories  have 
been  inscribed  upon  our  banners.  The  avenue  to 
the  heart  of  treason  is  now  apparently  direct  and 
open.  Illegal,  self-constituted  authority  must  soon 
begin  to  crumble.  Speedily  the  Davises,  the  Ben- 
jamins, and  Cobbs  will  be  stripped  of  their  ill- 
gotten  power,  and  the  people  will  be  deprived  of 
even  the  poor,  wretched  local  government  hitherto 
maintained  by  rebels  and  traitors. 

Then,  indeed,  will  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
attempt  to  resume  their  sway;  but  putting  aside 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  execution,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  emergency.  Local  laws 
and  local  officers  will  be  found  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Local  laws 
and  municipal  officers  are  found  essential  to  the 
good  government  of  the  small  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  usual  Federal  officers,  the  marshals  with 
their  deputies,  the  United  States  judges,  the  post- 
masters, revenue  officers,  &c.,  all  these  will  avail 
little  in  the  attempt  to  control  seven  millions  of  peo- 
ple, contaminated  with  treason,  tainted  with  the 
vices  of  anarchy,  embittered  with  jealousy,  and 
smarting  and  writhing  under  the  pain  of  recent 
humiliation  and  defeat.  He,  it  seems  me,  knows 
little  of  the  human  heart,  and  studies  but  carelessly 
the  philosophy  of  human  action ,  who  believes  that 
millions  of  traitors  can  be  prudently  left  without 
government,  or  that  they  can  be  controlled  with 
decency  and  order  by  the  usual  Federal  officers. 
Local  government,  with  executive, legislative,  and 
judicial  powers,  will  be  positively  indispensable, 
not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
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States.  Futile  will  be  your  effart  to  collect  taxes, 
vain  willi)e  your  hope  to  4istribute  justice  between 
individuals,  and  fruitl-ess  will  prove  your  labors 
to  insure  donaestic  tranquillity,  without  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  governments. 

I  know  that  the  Army  as  it  moves  along,  may 
leave  in  its  track  military  governors  and  martial 
regulations,  and  that  such  a  course,  under  special 
circumstances,  may  become  a  necessity ;  but  I  can- 
not believe  that  any  man,  born  under  the  Ameri- 
can fl-ag,  who  has  given  the  subject  the  slightest 
thought,  cajafor  a  single  moment  entertain  the  de- 
sign of  establishing  niilitary  governments,  for  any 
considerabie  duiratiow,  over  seven  millions  of  na- 
tive-born Ameripans.  Such  a  scheme  is  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  is 
anti-republican,  anti-American.  Better  far  to  dis- 
band yof r  armies,  stop  the  waste  of  treasure,  and 
stay  the  flow. of  blood;  better  far  to  let  hostilities 
cease,  and  acknowledgethe  independence  of  Davis 
and  his  myrmidons  and  cohorts  of  banditti,  than 
toattemptan  experimentlike  this.  Military  power 
must  be  subject  to,  directed  and  controlled  by,  the 
civil  authorities.  This  principle  was  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  our  fathers,  and  when 
U  shaJl  Have  been  forgotten  by  their  descendants 
the  days  of  constitutional  liberty  will  have  been 
numbered. 

The  fall  of  Sumter  startled  the  Government  and 
am azjed  and  astounded  the  people.  The  tocsin 
sent  forth  its  notes  of  alarm  from  the  Executive 
Mansion,- nptes  that  were  speedily  borne  upon  the 
southern  gales  over  every  hill  and  valley  in  the 
North.  They  fell  upon  quick,  watchful,  and  patri- 
otic ears.  The  country  responded  beyond  the 
requisitions  of  thp  Government.  Men  with  white 
locks  and  boys  with  beardless  faces,  and  even 
women  with  gentle  forms,  but  stout  and  patriotic 
hearts,  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  flag  of  their  fathers.  No  one  then  doubted, 
no  orre  now  questions  the  ability  of  our  loyal 
forces  to  crush  out  this  rebellion  against  lawful 
Government  and  humanity  itself.  But  often  has 
the  question  arisen — and  nOw  the  inquiry  is  more 
urgent  than  before-^"  when  armed  rebellion  is 
beaten  down,  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of 
the  traitors?"  The  answer  to  this  embarrassing 
question  has  thus  far  been  delayed;  but  it  cannot 
with  safety  be  much  longer  postponed.  That 
brave  old  flag,  that  has  been  borne  in  triumph  in 
foreign  lands,  and  that  never  was  soiled  but  by 
the  hands  of  traitors,  will  soon  float  again  over 
every  part  of  the  Republic.  And  we  are  admon- 
ished of  our  duty  to  see  that  proper  legislative 
provisions  are  mad«  to  secure  and  preserve  the 
fruits  of  military  triumphs. 

Sir,  I  do  not  deny,  as  a  legal  proposition,  that 
the  people  of  the  seceded  districts  may  erect  pro- 
visional governments,  elect  members  of  Congress, 
and  in  that  mode,  by  the  consent  of  this  Govern- 
ment, acquire  a  standing  in  the  Union.  So  did 
California,  so  did  Virginia.  Butin  my  judgment 
such  a  course  cannot  be  tolerated  without  immi- 
nent peril.  1  regard  the  proposition  as  one  of 
monstrous  folly  and  madness;  and  should  this 
Government  sufler  it  to  be  carried  out,  I  believe 
it  would  be  faithless  to  the  great  trust  that  the 
people  have  given  it  in  charge. 

If  you  regard  this  rebellion  with  reference  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  the  cause  of  defection,  the 


magnitude  of  the  scheme  of  treason,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  conspirators,  the  secrecy,  yet 
boldness,  with  which  it  was  planned,  and  the  ruin 
that  it  has  wrought,  it  has  no  parallelin  history. 
As  I  have  said,  seven  millions  of  men,  besides 
their  coadjutors  and  fellow-conspirators  in  the 
loyal  States,  are  plotting  treason.  Resistance  to 
these  atrocious  machinations  has  already  saddled 
from  seven  to  ten  hundred  millions  of  indebted- 
ness upon  the  people,  which  must  impose  heavy 
burdens,  in  the  form  of  taxes  upon  the  country, 
for  generations  to  come.  The  loss  of  aggregate 
national  wealth  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  a  million  of  men  from  industrial  pursuits,  the 
destruction  of  property,  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  is  incalculable.  The  danger  of  col- 
lision with  foreign  Powers  has  been  imminent. 
For  more  than  eight  months  the  capital  of  the 
nation  was  a  beleaguered  city.  The  tone  of  so- 
ciety throughout  the  country  has  been  more  or 
less  demoralized.  Thousandsof  our  young  men, 
the  hope  of  the  country,  already  sleep  in  soldiers' 
graves,  and  many  thousand  more  will  drag  out  an 
existence  made  miserable  and  irksome  by  consti- 
tutions diseased  and  broken  by  hardships  in  the 
camp  and  exposure  on  the  battle-field.  There  is 
not  a  town,  and  scarcely  a  family,  in  the  North 
that  does  not  mourn  its  dead— its  murdered  dead. 
And  in  the  South  millions  of  beings  wear  garments 
stained  with  the  blood  of  your  sons,  your  broth- 
ers, your  neighbors.  Sir,  these  are  facts,  sad,  and 
mournful,  yet  not  wholly  free  from  a  tendency  to 
excite  just  indignation. 

The  cause  of  all  this  long  catalogue  of  evils  is 
crime — deep,  dark,  damnable  crime — resting  on 
the  souls  of  traitors.  The  crimes  of  the  murderer 
executed  upon  the  scaffold,  of  the  homicide,  the 
burglar,  and  the  thief  confined  in  your  peniten- 
tiary, are  venial,  compared  with  the  atrocious  of- 
fenses of  these  wicked  rebels.  The  former  are 
wrongs  against  individuals,  the  latter  are  crimes 
against  humanity  itself.  The  authors  of  these 
atrocities  are  within  our  jurisdiction,  and  must 
be  taken  care  of.  They  are  too  numerous  for  the 
gallows,  too  many  for  close  confinement.  They 
must  have  government;  but  in  what  manner  shall 
it  be  provided?  Would  you  deem  it  safe  to  trust 
such  men  to  reorganize  society  and  reconstruct 
government,  the  very  corner-stone  of  which  would 
inevitably  be  treason?  Would  you  allow  such  a 
constituency  to  send  Representatives  to  this  tem- 
ple of  liberty,  to  fill  this  Hall  with  the  pestilential 
odors  of  treachery  and  rebellion  ?  Is  it  thus  that 
you  would  honor  the  grave  of  Ellsworth ,  of  Lyon , 
and  of  Baker?  Is  it  thus  that  you  would  reward 
the  loyal  North  for  its  vast  expense  of  treasure 
and  of  blood?  Is  this  the  kind  of  consolation  you 
would  offer  to  the  lone  widow »  whose  only  son 
found  his  final  resting-place  at  Manassas  or  Ball's 
Bluff,  far  awav  from  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  wontea  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth  ? 
Do  you  propose,  without  probation,  to  reinstate 
these  guilty  men  with  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  freemen  and  good  citizens?  Is  there 
to  be  no  punishment  for  traitors  ?  Is  commerce  to 
be  prostrated,  trade  annihilated,  the  wealthy  beg- 
gared, the  nation  bankrupted  and  brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  dissolution,  by  treason  and  ground- 
less civil  war,  and  is  there  no  punishnient  for  the 
authors  of  such  terrible  and  wide-spread  calami- 
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ties  ?  Sir,  before  you  attempt  this  experiment,  let 
me  advise  you  to  accompany  the  tax-gatherer  on 
his  tour  of  collection,  to  visit  the  military  hospi- 
tals overflowing  with  the  sick  and  the  dying,  to 
stand  over  the  amputation  table  and  listen  to  the 
irrepressible  groans  of  anguish,  to  search  out  the 
widows  and  orphans  and  witness  their  poverty 
and  sorrow,  and  wherever  you  go  to  proclaim  that 
there  is  no  punishment  for  treason,  but  that  dis- 
armed traitors  are  good  citizens,  capable  of  self- 
government  and  worthy  to  sit  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation ! 

Sir,  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  proposition 
fills  me  with  consternation  and  amazement.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  with  danger  and  ulti- 
mate disaster.  Nor  can  I  see  the  necessity,  the 
justice,  or  the  policy  of  such  a  measure.  What 
plausible  argument  can  be  advanced  in  its  sup- 
port? Are  you  afraid  of  humiliating  or  exasper- 
ating these  men?  Afraid  of  humiliating  traitors! 
Afraid  of  exasperating  thieves,  rebels,  and  mur- 
derers, already  holding  daggers  in  their  hands, 
pointed  at  your  throats !  Are  you  afraid  of  dis- 
couraging and  disbanding  your  armies  if  you  at- 
tempt to  control  or  punish  their  enemies?  Are 
you  moved  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  friendship  for 
these  desperadoes  ?  Surely  your  love  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  a  reasonable  compliance  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  Christian  faith.  David,  with  all 
his  deep  affection  for  Jonathan,  had  no  conception 
of  the  height,  depth,  and  breadth  of  love.  It  was 
not  permitted  to  the  "  sweet  singer  of  Israel"  to 
comprehend  its  intensity.  It  was  reserved  to  the 
American  Congress  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
demonstrate  the  virtue  of  loving  not  their  neigh- 
bors as  themselves,  but  their  enemies  even  more 
than  themselves ! 

It  is  said  that  many  loyal  citizens  still  reside  in 
the  seceded  districtswhose  hearts  continue  to  throb 
with  alFection  for  the  Government  of  their  fathers. 
I  do  not  deny  the  fact,  and  yet  the  assumption 
must  rest  on  assertion  and  belief,  rather  than  on 
proof.  The  evidence  is  against  it,  particularly  in 
the  cotton  States.  The  hasty  and  apparently  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  masses,  the  obvious  unanim- 
ity with  which  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and  the 
relentless  hate  which  has  marked  their  conduct, 
do  not  indicate  a  high  degree  of  patriotism  in  the 
infected  territory.  Nevertheless,  conceding,  as  I 
do,  the  existence  of  loyal  men,  I  admit  and  insist 
that  they  must  be  shielded  and  protected  by  and 
under  the  Constitution.  So  much  they  may  de- 
mand on  the  plainest  principles  of  right,  justice, 
and  humanity.  But  the  very  necessities  of  their 
condition  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  policy  that  I  advocate.  They  could 
not  maintain  order  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws ; 
they  could  not  keep  down  insurrection  in  their  own 
State;  they  could  not  prevent  it  from  joining  a 


hostile  confederacy,  they  could  not  sustain  and 
preserve  their  Government;  they  cannot  protect 
themselves;  they  are  in  a  minority  in  most  of  the 
districts,  avery  mconsiderable  minority;  and  if  the 
people  generally  are  left  to  provide  their  own  gov- 
ernment it  is  obvious  that  the  result  must  be  the 
progeny  of  traitors;  and,  without  the  aid  of  Gov- 
ernment, established  and  controlled  by  Federal 
authority,  and  officered  by  loyal  and  responsible 
men,  such  a  result  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

Nor  can  you  escape  the  threatened  danger  by 
any  general  legislation  by  Congress  that  stops 
short  of  the  actual  establishment  and  officering  of 
Government.  You  may  by  statute  declare  the  out- 
lawry and  disqualification  of  rebels;  but  practi- 
cally that  will  avail  you  nothing.  Law  that  can- 
not be  executed  is  as  no  law;  and  it  is  only  through 
the  instrumentality  of  territorial  or  provisional 
governments,  established  by  Congress,  that  you 
can  discriminate  and  ferret  out  the  culpable.  If  left 
to  themselves,  the  people  will  meet  in  primary  con- 
ventions; and  as  four  fifths  of  them,  more  or  less, 
are  disaffected,  it  inevitably  follows  that  traitors 
must  reconstruct  the  Government  and  reorganize 
society;  and  the  entire  polity  of  the  State  must  be 
tainted  with  the  virus  of  treason.  The  State  offi- 
cers and  the  members  of  Congress  must  of  course 
be  representative  men.  The  majority  are  not  apt 
to  select  their  rulers  from  the  minority.  Recent 
chastisementmay  induce  a  policy  of  dissimulation, 
and  a  show  of  repentance  and  obedience.  But  who 
of  experience,  of  enlarged  statesmanship,  can  be 
deceived  by  such  specious  pretenses?  The  same 
reasoning  would,  with  an  equal  appearance  of  wis- 
dom, open  the  prison  doors  of  every  jail  and  pen- 
itentiary on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  convicted 
horse  thief  deplores  his  oflfense,  not  on  account  of 
its  criminality,  but  because  of  his  detection.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  some  localities  in  which  the 
loyal  people  if  once  released  from  the  chains  of 
despotism  by  which  they  are  now  so  rigorously 
and  tightly  bound,  would  be  competent  to  provide 
for  their  own  security;  but  such  cases  are  merely 
exceptive;  and  on  principle  and  as  a  general  rule, 
the  Federal  authority  should  intervene,  not  to  dis- 
franchise loyal  men,  but  to  establish  and  regulate 
government,  because  of  their  inability  to  govern 
themselves.  Besides,  let  it  be  determined  and  de- 
clared to  the  world  that  the  people  of  a  State  can- 
not throw  the  country  into  civil  war,  abolish  their 
Government,  and  reconstruct  it  at  pleasure. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  case  is  without  prece- 
dent; let  it,  therefore,  be  well  considered,  and  de- 
cided with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Let  it  be  demon- 
strated that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
extends  over  every  part  of  the  Republic;  and  let 
it  be  established  and  remembered  during  all  com- 
ing time,  that  treason  is  crime  susceptible  as  well 
as  worthy  of  punishment. 
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Fellow-Citizens  :  Never  has  it  been  my  duty  to 
address  a  popular  assemblage,  under  circum- 
stances more  solemn  and  momentous  than  those 
in  which  the  American  people  are  now  placed. 
Were  I  to  give  way  to  expressions  of  mere  per- 
sonal leelings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the 
mingled  emotions  with  which  I  have  accepted  the 
invitation  to  appear  before  you  on  this  occasion. 
But  I  have  endeavored  to  put  aside  ail  feeling, 
save  that  which  yearns  toward  my  beloved  and 
suffering  country,  and  every  purpose  but  that 
which  binds  me,  in  life  or  in  death,  to  her  wel- 
fare and  honor.  I  am  no  politician ;  1  belong  to 
no  party;  1  have  nothing  to  ask  for  myself  at 
the  hands  of  the  people,  but  to  be  recognized  as 
one  ready  to  do  anything  in  that  holy  cause,  and 
to  be  anything  that  is  farthest  removed  from  a 
traitor,  l applause]  whether  such  as  skulk  from 
our  soil,  southward,  to  help  slay  their  patriot 
brothers,  or  such  as  hang  back  under  the  folds 
of  the  old  Flag,  that  they  may,  while  enjoying 
its  protection,  more  surely  aid  in  betraying  and 
dishonoring  it.  Between  such  and  me,  I  thank 
God  !  there  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  any  more 
concord  than  between  fire  and  water ;  but  dis- 
cord, antagonism,  and  strife,  now  and  evermore, 
until  the  venom  of  treasen  shall  cease  to  poison 
their  hearts,  and  to  fire  their  brain  with  parrici- 
dal madness.    [Applause.] 

Indulge  me,  however,  in  a  single  remark  as  to 
my  past  position  with  reference  to  the  subject 
which  rises  in  this  hour  above  every  other—the 
institution  of  Slavery.  I  desire  to  preface  the 
words  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  utter  here, 
with  the  reiterated  declaration,  that  I  am  not, 


nor  ever  have  been,  a  fanatic  against  Slavery  as 
a  domestic  institution,  nor  have  I  ever  been  con- 
nected for  an  hour  with  any  party  or  association, 
which  struck  at  Slavery  in  that  character.  1 
have  always,  however,  believed  Slavery  a  sore 
evil  and  a  vast  mistbrtune  to  our  country,  [ap- 
plause] and  was  ready  to  hail  its  removal  by  pro- 
per means,  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a 
kind  Providence  could  vouchsafe  us.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] When,  therefore,  I  speak  as  I  shall 
to-night  of  Slavery,  let  no  man  say  that 
I  give  utterance  to  any  other  than  the  opinions 
and  convictions,  which  the  horrid  scenes  of  the 
last  two  years  have  fairly  burned  into  my  mind 
and  heart,  against  the  preconceptions  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  When  I  strike  at  Slavery,  it  is 
because  Slavery  strikes  at  my  country;  and  for 
that  I  would  STRIKE  IT  down!  [Immense  and 
prolonged  applause.] 

During  those  two  years,  we  have  witnessed 
the  bloody  climax  of  a  conspiracy,  begun 
in  the  preceding  generation,  to  enthrone  Slavery 
as  a  political  power  in  this  land,  and  to  extend 
its  sway  over  adjacent  countries,  in  the 
wild  hope  that,  in  the  grasp  and  under  the 
lead  of  the  indomitable  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
it  might  become—what  it  had  failed  to  be- 
come in  any  other  hands— a  Power  in  the 
eartli.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for 
the  arch-traitor,  Jefl'erson  Davis,  to  delude  the 
world  with  such  lying  words  as  those  quoted  in 
one  of  the  resolutions  repor-ted  by  your  commit- 
tee, affirming  that  he  and  his  armies  "  are  not 
engaged  in  a  cenfiict  for  conquest,  or  for  aggran- 
dizement,"    ©oes  he   comprehend  the  import 


of  language  ?  Does  lie  know  what  con- 
quest means?  Does  he  suppose  that  the 
world  has  turned  idiot,  not  to  see  that  the  South 
is  aiming  to  strip  by  conquest  from  the  United 
States  a  large  part  of  its  territory,  three  thous- 
and miles  of  its  sea-coast,  and  the  mouth  of  that 
great  Mississippi,  whose  waters  roll  in  ceaseless 
and  stately  flow  past  this  city  of  our  habitation  ? 
Is  there  no  vision  of  aggrandizement  in  that  em- 
pire of  the  "  Golden  Circle f**  which,  sweeping 
from  the  capes  of  Virginia  down  to  Cape  Sable, 
and  careering  around  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  was  to  plant  its 
farthest  standard  in  some  yet  unthought-of  point 
in  South  American  wilds  ?  And  does  he  believe 
humanity  in  its  dotage,  that  it  cannot  see  that 
that  standard  is  to  be  borne  onward  in  its  blood- 
stained march  of  piracy  and  subjugation,  by 
Slavery  and  for  Slavery  ?  No,  my  friends,  he 
believes  no  such  miserable  folly.  He  knew, 
long  years  ago,  and  he  knows  now,  better  than 
any  but  his  co-conspirators  could  know,  that  a 
vast  Empire  op  Slavery  was  the  promise  of  his 
and  their  treachery  to  the  noble  Eepublic  of 
Feebdom,  which  gave  them  birth,  and  nurtured 
them  into  men  of  mark,  only,  as  time  has  prov- 
ed, that  they  might  fee  more  powerful  and  dange- 
rous than  common  men  in  their  accursed  trea- 
son. [Applause.]  It  suits  their  purpose  to 
deny  now  what  two  years  ago  they  defiantly  pro- 
claimed ;  but  men  do  not  forget,  nor  can  the 
world  be  mocked.  The  Ethiopian  does  not 
change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots ;  nor 
have  Southern  traitors  abandoned  the  infinitely 
atrocious  purpose  to  destroy  this  blood-bought 
Union,  for  "the  spread  op  Slavery."  [Great 
applause.] 

Your  committee  have,  therefore,  rightly  judged, 
that  in  the  very  fore-front  of  the  declarations  of 
this  meeting  should  be  proclaimed  anew  the 
great  and  solemn  truth,  that  it  is  Southern 
Slavery,  embodied  in  and  acting  through  its 
lawless  and  conscienceless  aristocracy,  that  has 
drenched  this  land  in  blood.  [Great  applause.] 
Why  should  not  that  trnth  be  declared,  not  only 
here  and  now,  but  everywhere  and  all  the  time  ? 
Of  what  avail  is  it  to  us,  to  our  country,  or  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  to  bury  it  out  of  sight, 
and  parade  before  our  eyes  some  specious  pretext 
for  this  rebellion,  which  we  know  to  be  false  ? 
Shall  we  fear  to  own  the  truth,  because 
some  muzzled  traitor  amongst  us  scowls  in 
impotent  wrath,  or  because  his  vote  may  some 
day  be  denied  us,  for  having  been  true  to  truth  ? 
Let  him  who  will  shirk  this  mighty  issue;  I 
meet  it,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  alike.  [Great 
applause.]  If  there  was  never  before  an  occa- 
sion when  it  should  be  fairly  and  fearlessly 
met,  that  occasion  is  here  and  now.  My  voice 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  that  Southern  Slavery  alone 


is  the  cause  of  the  horrible  calamities  of  this 
civil  war,  [immense  and  prolonged  applause,] 
and  the  human  race  in  all  the  future  will  join 
without  dissent  in  that  verdict.  I  would  say 
otherwise,  if  I  could;  but  like  Martin  Luther  be- 
fore the  Diet   of  Worms,   I   answer  :     "here  I 

STAND,    I   CAN    DO   NO  OTHER  ;     MAY    GOD    HELP  ME  ! 

AMEN."    [Renewed  applause.] 

What  then  is  the  essential  character  of  this 
war  ?  My  friends,  the  judgment  and  conscience 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  when  the  question 
comes  to  be  fully  understood,  never  can  be, 
never  will  be,  aught  else  than  that  it  is  a 
war  of  the  aristocratic  against  the  democratic 
principle;  [applause,]  a  war  of  an  aristocratic 
form  of  society,  resting  upon  and  vitalized  by  a 
system  of  human  slavery,  against  a  form  of  so- 
ciety in  which  each  individual  is  as  free  as 
every  other ;  a  war  based  upon  the  sacrilegious 
idea  that  Slavery  is  a  Divine  institution,  and 
that— -in  the  words  of  Albert  G.  Brown,  late  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi — its  "Uessmgs  sJwnld  le 
spread,  Ulce  the  religion  of  our  Bimne  Master j  to 
tJie  iittermost  ends  ef  tJie  earth,"  [roars  ©f 
laughter]  ;  a  war  for  the  spread  of  those  **  bles- 
sings," not  as  "  the  religion  of  our  Divine  Mas- 
ter" goes  forth,  on  the  wings  of  a  dove,  bearing 
"  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men," 
but  as  that  of  the  Ealse  Prophet,  with  intoler- 
ance, wrath,  fire,  and  sword;  a  war,  in  one 
word,  of  human  Slavery,  as  a  dominant  and  ag- 
gressive power,  against  human  Freedom,  as  a 
bulwark  of  human  rights— of  Africanized  Ame- 
ericans  against  Americanized  Americans  [im- 
mense applause]— of  a  proud,  conceited,  and  fe 
rocious  aristocracy  against  the  people  here,  md 
against  all  peoples,  everywhere,  that  would  be 
free.    [Great  applause.] 

And  it  is  not  a  war  of  t<*'day  merely.  It  has 
already  borne  fruits  which,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
will  never  die.  Were  it  terminated  this  hour, 
its  influence  must  reach  onward  into  the  unex- 
plored future,  blessing  or  cursing,  freeing  or 
enslaving,  brightening  or  darkening,  till  the 
last  hour  of  recorded  time.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  on  which  side  is  the  light,  and 
on  which  the  darkness.  It  was  the  light  of  Free- 
dom which  illumined  the  pathway  of  our  fath- 
ers, in  their  mighty  struggle,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  grand  and  unequalled  fabric  of  Gov- 
ernment we  are  now  defending ;  and  it  is  the 
darkness  of  Slavery  under  which  that  glorious 
fabric  is  now  sought  to  be  buried  by  its  own 
children  !    [Cries  of  "True,"  and  applause.] 

The  conflict  is,  indeed,  irrepressible;  as  irre- 
pressible as  that  between  good  and  evil,  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
between  Heaven  and  Hell.  [Applause.]  And 
who  made  it  so  ?  None  but  they  who  made 
of  Slavery   "  an  image  op  gold,"  and   "  set  it 


up  in  the  plain  *'  of  the  South,  and  because 
the  North  would  not  "fall  down  and  worship 
the  golden  image  "  that  this  Southern  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  set  up/'  decreed  that  this  noble 
country  should  "  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  "  of  this  cruel  and  devour- 
ing war.  This,  my  friends,  is  God's  own  truth 
about  this  unnatural  and  amazing  conflict. 
[  Applause.]  History  has  yet  to  record,  that  they 
who  cast  America  into  this  furnace  were  them- 
selves slain  by  its  "  seven  times  heated  "  flame, 
while  she  "walked  in  the  midst"  with  no 
"smell  of  fire"  upon  her  resplendent  robes. 
[Great  applause.] 

If  in  this  war  Slavery  was  and  is  the  aggres- 
sor;  If  the  war  was  begun  and  is  continued  for 
"the  planting  and  spreading  of  Slavery  ;'Mf 
Slavery  has  become  the  "golden  image  "  which 
the  South  bows  down  to,  and  wars  with  us  be- 
cause we  too  will  not  worship  it  ,•  if  Slavery 
feeds  and  clothes  the  armies  of  the  South;  if 
the  Southern  heart  is  envenomed  against  the 
North  for  the  sake  of  Slavery;  if  our 
free  institutions,  and  all  the  hopes  of 
ourselves  and  our  children,  are  imperilled, 
that  Slavery  may  be  exalted,  diffused,  and  per- 
petuated ;  about  all  of  which  there  is  no  more 
room  for  doubt,  than  there  is  to  doubt  that  this 
war  exists  ;  thrn  is  this  nation  bound  to  destroy 
Slavery,  wherever  it  is  in  armed  rebellion. 
[Terrific  applause.]  Turn  which  way  you  may, 
there  is  no  escape  from  this  alternative,  ex- 
cept in  cowardly  and  abject  submission  to  the 
demands  of  the  South.  If  you  wish  peace,  it 
can  be  had  to  morrow,  by  giving  up  all  that 
the  South  exacts ;  but  for  how  long  ?  Not  a  day 
longer  than  it  would  take  the  parties  to  prepare 
for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.  Divide  this  great 
Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  either  North 
and  South,  or  East  and  West,  and  there 
is  no  more  peace.  God  has  decreed 
its  permanent  dismemberment  to  be  a 
geographical  impossibility.  [Applause.]  From 
every  State  west  and  south  of  New  England,  ex- 
cept New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  the  Almighty  has  sent  the  waters  of  this 
great  continent  flowing  from  myriads  of  foun- 
tains down  this  mighty  Valley,  which  must  for- 
ever belong  to  one  people,  and  share  one  des- 
tiny. [Great  applause.]  It  is  impossible  for 
one  people  to  own  the  trunk  of  the 
Misaissippi,  and  a  hostile  people  its  mouth. 
[Renewed  plaudits.]  There  is  no  room  foi  two 
discordant  nations  between  the  great  Northern 
lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  same  politi- 
cal institutions  must  prevail  over  that  entire 
region.  [Cries  of  "good,"  and  applause.]  While 
the  South  was  satisfied  to  let  Slavery  retain  its 
original  character  as  a  mere  system  of  domestic 
labor,  there  was  no  more  necessity  for  discord. 


than  there  is  between  me,  a  non-slaveholder,  and 
my  neighbor,  a  slaveholder;  but  when  the  South 
made  a  political  god  of  "the  peculiar  institu- 
tion," and  determined,  if  Slavery  could  not  ex- 
pand its  dominion  here,  to  rive  this  nation 
asunder,  and  take  up  its  line  of  march  through 
devastation  and  carnage  to  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  to  that  institution, 
then  it  became  manifest  to  reflecting  men  that 
the  die  was  irrevocably  cast,  and  that  upon  this 
generation  was  devolved  by  an  All- wise  Provi- 
dence the  dire  conflict  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery,  which  is  to  decide  forever  the  fate  of 
America.  [Applause.]  Slavery  presents  that  is- 
sue at  the  point  of  the  sword;  let  Slavery 
PERISH  BY  the  SWORD !  [Thuuderiug  and  long 
continued  applause.] 

We  have  long  enough  struck  blows  as  in 
dreams  at  this  horrid  revolt,  and  held  back  the 
home-thrust  at  its  vital  point.  We  have  slain 
the  soldiers  of  Slavery  by  thousands,  but  bowed, 
with  hat  in  hand,  to  Slavery  itself.  [Cries  of 
"That's  so,'*  &c.]  We  have  braved  death  in 
every  form  for  our  noble  country,  but  found  it 
hard  learning  to  brave  the  destruction  of  her 
relentless  foe.  We  wielded  every  weapon  against 
the  rebellion,  but  the  very  one  that  would  be 
fatal  to  it.  We  attacked  armies  of  white  men 
in  the  front,  but  left  untouched  a  more  numer- 
ous army  of  black  men  behind  them,  without 
which  the  rebellion  would  never  have 
existed,  or,  existing,  could  not  have 
lived  a  month.  [Cries  of  "good,"  and  applause.] 
While  we  fight  the  rebellion  we  must  also  watch 
foreign  Governments,  which,  as  we  are  not  the 
subjects  of  a  dynasty,  but  republican  freemen, 
have  no  sympathy  with  our  struggle  for  national 
life;  but  rather  would  rejoice  at  our  humiliation 
and  dismemberment,  even  at  the  hands  of  that  in- 
stitution, toward  which  they  and  their  subjects 
profess  unbounded  hostility.  And  so  it  would 
ever  be,  as  long  as  we  ourselves  held  Slavery  too 
sacred  to  be  assailed,  though  warring  for  our 
destruction.  But  when  we  learn  to  treat  Slavery 
as  a  Constitution-breaker,  a  traitor,  a  marauder, 
a  pirate,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  nations, 
and  pronounce  for  its  extirpation  because  it  is 
all  these,  then  we  touch  the  world's  heart,  and 
the  popular  voice  in  other  lands  will  be  heard, 
in  tones  which  no  government,  however  despotic, 
will  dare  defy.    [Immense  applause.] 

That  time  has  come— that  lesson  has  been 
learned.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  "  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  him  vested, 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary 
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war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion," 
did,  by  a  solemn  Proclamation,  "mei'  and  declare 
tJiat  all  persons  held  as  slaves  witMn  designated 
States  and  farts  of  States,  are,  and  hencefor- 
ward SHALL  BE  FEEE,  [thunders  of  applause]  and 
that  the  Executive  G-overnrrient  of  the  United 
States,  i7idudi7ig  the  niilitary  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and-  main- 
tain///a6  freedom  qf  said  persons.*'  [Eenewed  ap- 
plause.] Upon  this  act,  which  the  President 
declares  is  *'  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution— upon 
military  necessity— he  invokes  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God." 

My  friends,  if  any  words  have,  in   the  history 
of  the  world,  emanated  from  the  ruler  of  any 
people,  which  had  a  more  august  and  enduring 
import  than  those,  I  know  not  of  them.    An  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  awe  rises  within  me  as  1 
read  them,  and  endeavor  to  scan  their  probable 
influence  upon  the  future  of  America  and  of  hu- 
manity.   They  ring  out  the  glad  peal  of  this 
nation's  deliverance,  or  toll  the  knell  of  its 
downfall.    Not  because  the  fate  of  the  American 
people    depends    upon    the     mere     question 
whether   some    millions   of  negroes    shall  be 
held  in  slavery   in  a  portion  of  our  domain  ; 
but  because  it  does  depend  upon  the  question 
whether  the  masters  of  those  negroes— a  meagre 
minority  of  this  nation — shall,  over  the  ruins  of 
our  glorious  patrimony  of  Freedom,  erect  an  iig- 
gressive,  warlike,  and  ruthless  Empire  of  iSlavery. 
[Applause.]    That  is  the  vast  and  momentous 
issue  which  this  I'roclamation  lays  before  the 
American  people  and  the  world,  and  concerning 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  "  in- 
vokes the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind." 
As  a  part  of  that  people  we  have  met  to  express 
our  judgment  of  his  act.      it  is  our  high  privi- 
lege and  our  duty  to  do  so.    Not  that  our  action 
can  give  it  additional  effect;  but,  as  ours  is  a 
Government  of  the  people,  that  he  may  see- 
that     all    men     may     see,    whether     we    are 
for    or    against    this    blow    at    the     enemies 
of  our   country.    And    now,    my   countrymen, 
with  as  deep  a  sense  as  1  ever  entertained  of  the 
importance  of  a  right  judgment  in  regard  to  any 
question  of  public  moment,  1  hesitate  not  to  de- 
clare my  firm  and    unquestioning  conviction, 
that  that  Proclamation  was  Constitutional,  ex- 
pedient, AND  JUST,  and  ought,  to  be  enforced  with 
all  the  strength  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  the  power  of  South- 
ern traitors   shall   be   broken,    shattered,    and 
crushed,  for  ever  and  ever!    [Immense,  long- 
continued,  renewed,  and  prolonged  applause.] 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  are  true  Unionists 
who  do  not  approve  the  action  of  the  President. 
T©  such  I  would  say,  whatever  your  past  judg- 


ment as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  moot  that  point.  The 
question  is  not.  Shall  the  act  be  done  ?  It  is 
DONE  !  [Cries  of  "Good,  good,'*  and  applause.] 
The  point  is.  Will  you  stand  up  to  it  like  pa- 
triots, or  will  you  falter  in  your  devotion  to  the 
Union,  because  henceforth  its  flag  is  to  carry 
freedom  to  the  slaves  that  make  the  very  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  rebellion  ? 

Do  you  withhold  approval  because  you  do  not 
see  that  the  Constitution  authorizes  it  ?  Then 
take  that  instrument,  and  read  and  study  ^\qvj 
line  and  word  of  it,  and  find,  if  you  can,  one 
syllable  that  restrains  the  (  ommander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  keeping  his  sacred 
oath  "to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution," from  the  exercise  to  the  very  last  de- 
gree of  the  war  power  of  the  nation,  agaimt  the 
nation* s e7iemies  inarms.  [Eapturous  applause.] 
Our  fathers  did  not  make  that  Constitution  as  a 
shield  to  its  foesj  and  none  but  its  foes  now  de- 
mand its  protection  against  the  power  of  the 
Government,  wielded  to  preserve  its  own  life. 

Do  you  hold  back  because  you  do  not  perceive 
the  necessity  for  the  step  ?  P>ut  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  surveying  the  whole  field  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  its  cause  and  probable  results,  and  in  its 
relations  to  this  country  and  to  other  countries, 
did  consider  it  necessary,  and  it  was  for  him 
alone  to  judge.  Will  you  revolt  against  his 
nidgment?    ["No!  no!  no!"] 

Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
measure?  What  avail  such  doubts?  Do  they 
promote  the  T^nion  cause?  Do  they  make  you 
any  better  patriot?  Does  your  devotion  to  your 
country  recruit  itself  from  their  companionship  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  weakened  by  their  presence? 

Do  you  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  Proclama- 
tion, when  we  have  not  poss(ission  of  the  regions 
in  which  it  is  to  operate,  and  it  is  therefore pow- 
eriet^s  ?"  1  answer,  that  the  sameicourse  of  rea- 
soning would  enervate  every  blow ;  for  Omnis- 
cience only  can  foresee  whether  any  blow  will  be 
effectual  or  not.  It  is  not  for  those  aiming  it  to 
decide  in  advance  that  it  will  fail.  So  to  decide 
is  to  insure  failure. 

Do  you  shrink  aghast  from  the  picture  which 
rushes  upon  your  vision,  of  the  maddening  hor- 
rors of  a  servile  insurrection  ?  So  do  1,  and  so 
does  every  man  with  the  least  spark  of  human- 
ity in  his  nature:  but  if  such  an  insurrection 
follows  the  promulgation  of  a  measure  that  is 
demanded  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation,  let  the 
dread  responsibility  rest  where,  before  God  and 
men,  it  rightfully  belongs— upon  those  whose 
treason  creates  the  terrible  necessity.  [Ap- 
plause] 

Are  you  troubled  to  know  w^ at  shall  Jbe  done 
with  the  millions  of  Southern  n^d^B^ft^  they 
become  free?     I  answer,  that  is  not  the  present 


question ;  but  What  shall  he  done  with  this  rebel- 
lion^ [Immense  applause.]  Soldiers  ask  not 
in  battle,  "What  shall  we  do  with  the 
])risoners  and  the  spoils  when  the  fight 
is  over?"  but,  "How  shall  we  whip  the 
enemy?"  [Thunders  of  applause.]  To  debate 
what  shall  become  of  the  negro,  is  to  put  that 
problem  in  the  scale  against  your  country's  life, 
whether  you  intend  it  or  not.  [Cries  of  "  Never. "] 
Leave  the  future  to  the  future :  the  present  is  our 
care.  The  instant  demand  of  this  hour  is^  by 
every  available  means,  to  overwhelm,  scatter, 
rout,  and  destroy  traitors.  [Cries  of  "  That's 
it,"  "That's  it."]  Self-preservation  demands 
that  Slavery,  their  idol,  and  the  right  arm  of 
their  power,  be  wrested  from  them ;  for  their 
feet  are  on  a  war-path,  to  which  we  can  see  no 
end,  while  Slavery  bears  them  onward.  The  des- 
tiny of  the  enfranchised  negroes  none  but  God 
can  appoint :  leave  it,  then,  to  His  all-ruling 
Providence. 

But  there  are  those  who  see  in  this  measure 
only  a  deeper  embitterment  of  the  South,  and  an 
increased  hopelessness  of  restoring  the  Union. 
Is  that  true?  What  hope  has  there  ever  been 
since  Sumter  fell,  that  the  Union  would  be  pre- 
served, otherwise  than  by  the  resistless  agency 
of  powder,  ball,  and  bayonet  ?  Is  there  a  human 
being  who  still  hugs  the  delusion,  that  peace  is 
to  smile  upon  this  country  again  as  a  itnited 
country,  except  by  the  subjugation  of  this 
damnable  rebellion  ?  [Great  applause.]  If 
there  is,  let  him  drop  that  folly  from  his  embrace, 
and  open  his  eyes  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
every  attempt  to  conciliate  that  aristocracy, 
which,  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  formed  in 
some  Southern  minds  fifty  years  ago,  and  con- 
trolling Southern  action  with  steady  sway 
through  the  past  thirty  years,  resolved  that  this 
Union  should  be  relentlessly  destroyed,  and  sup- 
planted in  that  fair  Southern  clime  by  "  a  Con- 
federacy OF  SLAYEHOLDING  STATES,"  tO  bC,  aS 
they  fondly  hoped,  "  the  7n§st  important  among 
the  nations  of  the  wm^ld.*'  Half  a  century's  trea- 
son, plotted  and  pursued  through  every  form  of 
duplicity,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  and  blazing 
out  at  last  in  robbery,  fire,  and  blood,  is  not  to 
be  conciliated,  but  with  the  full  fruition  of  its 
desperate  schemes.  This  Proclamation,  then, 
makes  no  more  hopeless  what  was  hopeless  from 
the  moment  of  the  rebellion's  outbreak.  [Im- 
mense applause.] 

But,  my  friends,  whatever  the  portents  of  this 
hour,  in  connection  with  this  Proclamation,  or 
with  aught  else  under  the  sky,  the  true,  ear- 
nest patriot  has  but  one  line  of  duty,  and 
that  is,  by  every  act,  by  every  word, 
by  every  thought,  by  every  purpose,  by  every 
power  granted  him,  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of   the    President    in    this  war   against  the 


enemies  of  our  country  and  the  destroyers  of 
our  free  institutions.  [Great  applause.]  As 
there  is  nothing  in  human  history  so  horribly 
atrocious  as  this  rebellion,  so  the  imagination  of 
man  can  conceive  of  nothing  which  would  so 
shroud  the  world  in  gloom,  as  the  blotting  out  of 
this  Sun  of  Freedom  from  the  firmament  of  na- 
tions. Wreck  this  Republic,  and  you  wreck 
every  hope  of  freedom  in  every  human  breast. 
[Applause.]  For  nearly  three  hundred  years 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Creator  has  shaped  the 
destiny  of  America,  as  the  home  of  Liberty  and 
the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  From  every  coun- 
try and  every  clime,  from  the  heavy  tread  of 
oligarchies,  from  the  sharp  fangs  «f  despots, 
from  the  woes  and  fears  of  bloody  revolutions, 
from  poverty,  heart-brokenness,  and  living 
death,  millions  have  found  here  that  freedom, 
which  they  sighed  for  as  their  richest  boon  in 
life,  and  the  most  blessed  inheritance  they  could 
transmit  to  their  children.  [Great  applause.] 
Here  has  grown  into  gigantic  proportions  a  na- 
tion, presenting  the  grandest  development  the 
world  has  ever  seen  of  human  intelligence  and 
progress,  and  holding  in  its  outstretched  hands 
to  all  the  earth  the  choicest  fruits  man  has  ever 
tasted  of  regulated  and  constitutional  liberty. 
To  mortal  prescience  that  nation  seemed  im- 
mortal— those  fruits  perennial  and  un- 
decaying.  But  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  seeming  contentment,  all  is 
plunged  into  confusion  and  dismay.  The  lurid 
cloud  of  war  envelopes  the  land,  the  tread  of 
armed  legions  shakes  the  earth,  the  thunders  of 
battle  fill  the  air,  blood  stains  the  ground,  the 
groans  of  the  dying  fill  the  ears  of  night,  and 
the  wails  of  the  bereaved  rise  to  heaven  from 
countless  habitations !  What  enemy  has  done 
this  ?  Have  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World, 
tired  of  America's  example  and  glory,  massed 
their  mighty  columns  to  bear  her  down  into  the 
dust  ?  Has  her  ancient  foe  challenged  her  to  a 
third  war  of  Independence?  Has  any  other 
nation  invaded  her  peaceful  shores?  No,  my 
friends  ;  would  God  it  were  any  or  all  of  these, 
rather  than  what  it  is !  [Applause.]  Her  own 
sons  are  her  assailants  !  Americans  are 
pouring  out  the  life-blood  of  America  !  The 
heirs  of  liberty  are  destroying  their  precious 
birthright !  The  children  of  the  Constitution 
are  hacking  and  (battering  that  glorious  fabric, 
every  seam  of  which  was  cemented  with  their 
fathers'  blood,  and  every  arch  of  which  is  vocal 
with  the  prayers  and  bened^'ctions  of  the  illus- 
trious dead!  [Applause.]  And  all  for  what? 
Who  has  oppressed,  who  wronged,  them  ?  The 
voice  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man 
acquits  this  nation  of  wrong  to  them.  What,  then, 
urges  on  this  demoniac  onslaught?  Let  us  not  fear 
to  speak  the  word  again.  Let  us  be  true,though  we 


die  for  it!  [Applause.]  Speak  it,  write  it,  print  it, 
proclaim  it,  that  it  is  the  aristocracy  of  Slavery 
[cries  of  **  that's  it"]  hurling  itself  against 
the  buttresses  of  the  Constitution,  to  clear  it  out 
of  their  pathway  to  empire  !  It  is  the  lust  of 
power,  the  greed  of  gain,  the  arbitrary  will  of 
inborn  despots,  that  hurries  them  on  to  their 
hellish  work.  Will  they  triumph  ?  Not  if  the 
sons  of  America,  native  and  adopted,  are  faith- 


ful, and  brave,  and  enduring.  [Immense  ap- 
plause.] And  shall  we  not  be  so  ?  [Voice— "We 
will."]  Shall  we  falter  in  the  trying  hour  ? 
['*  Never,  never. "]  Shall  we  fear  to  go  forward  ? 
["  No.'*]  Fear,  ten  thousand  times  more,  to  go 
backward  a  single  step !  [Great  applause.] 
The  Star  of  Hope  leads  onward  ;  then  let  our 
march  and  our  [cry  be  onward  !  ever  onward  ! 
rimmense  and  long  protracted  applause.] 


RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted    at    the     Meeting     at    Avhicli    tlie     above 
Speech   was    delivered. 


The  loyal  citizens  of  St.  Lonis,  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  themselves  in  regard  to  the  Proclama- 
tion of  emancipation,  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  moved 
by  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  of  duty  to  our  beloved 
country  in  this  hour  of  its  contest  for  life,  against  the 
most  formidable  rebellion  that  ever  assailed  any  govern- 
ment, do  unhesitatingly  declare  as  follows  : 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth,  which  impartial  history  will  affirm 
in  all  coming  time,  that  the  institution  of  African  Slavery, 
as  existing  in  the  revolted  States,  and  constituting  there 
the  creating  and  sustaining  power  of  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  which  determined  to  extend  and  perpetuate  that 
institution,  was  the  sole  impelling  cause,  and  has  been, 
and  is  now,  the  life  of  the  present  infamous  rebellion. 

2.  That  notwithstanding  the  recent  public  declaration 
of  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  rebels  "  are  not  engaged  in  a  co7i~ 
fiict  for  conquest,  or  for  aggrandizement/'  there  is  no  fact 
more  distinctly  marking  the  rebellion,  than  its  origin  in  a 
scheme  for  the  expansion  of  Slavery,  and  its  "eventual 
mastery  of  this  whole  continent,"  even  at  the  sacrittce  of 
those  glorious  institutions  which  our  fathers  bequeathed 
us,  and  which,  in  our  inmost  hearts,  we  hold  a  thousand 
times  more  sacred  than  any  other  earthly  interest,  and  are 
determined,  come  what  may,  to  preserve  inviolate  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity. 

3.  That  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  noblest  institutions 
of  Freedom  man  has  ever  kn-own,  for  the  sake  of  estab- 
lishing, extending,  and  perpetuating  a  system  of  human 
slavery,  is  a  crime  which  there  ere  no  adequate  terms  in 
language  fitly  to  characterize,  for  its  cruelty,  its  perfidy, 
and  its  infamy;  and  the  American  Mation  is  solemnly 
bound  to  the  high  duty  of  preventing  that  diabolical  crime, 
at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  if  necessary 
thereto,  to  destroy  the  whole  mass  of  those  attempting 
itfi  perpetuation. 

4.  That  when  the  South,  with  such  an  object  in  view, 
revolted  from  the  Constitution  of  its  own  formation,  and 
raised  the  parricidal  hand  against  the  Union  it  had  volun- 
tarily entered,  it  was  plainly  impossible  that  peace  could 


be  restored  to  this  land,  except  by  the  miconditional  sub- 
mission of  the  insurgents,  accompanied  with  an  express 
and  final  abandonment  of  their  base  design;  or  by  their 
absolute  subjugation  by  force  of  arms  ;  or  by  the  nation's 
ignominious  surrender  of  iiself  to  degradation  and  spolia- 
tion by  an  unprincipled  aristocratic  minority.  We  rejoice 
in  the  assured  belief,  that  this  mighty  nation  will  not,  in 
any  extremity,  consent  to  stain  its  glorious  name  with  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  surrender  to  any  power,  or  combination 
of  powers,  on  earth.  And  as  Ihere  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  the  insurgent  States  entertain  the  slightest  intention 
of  abandoning  at  any  time  the  pursuit  of  that  nefarious 
object;  but,  on  the  contrary, as  the  head  of  the  rebellion- 
speaking,  doubtless,  the  sentiments  of  its  leaders  every- 
where—declared on  the  2Gth  of  December,  1862,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  that,  "  were 
it  ever  to  be  proposed  again  to  enter  intit  a  union  Kith  svch  a 
people,  he  could  no  mure  co7i sent  to  do  it  than  to  trust  himself  in 
a  den  of  thieves/'  we  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  all 
eflbrts  at  conciliation  or  arrangement  are  utterly  futile, 
and  that  if  our  country  is  to  be  saved  from  the  graisp  of 
the  spoilers,  it  can  only  be  by  the  prosecution  of  war 
against  them,  in  every  form  and  to  every  extremity  known 
to  civilized  nations,  till  the  last  vestige  of  rebel  power 
shall  be  swept  from  the  suil  of  America. 

5.  That  aside  from  every  view  of  Slavery  asa  mere  insti- 
tution of  domestic  ^abor,  and  regarding  it  solely  as  an 
armed  rebel,  aiming  deadly  blows  at  our  country  and  our 
noble  fabric  of  Constitutional  Republican  Government, 
we  hold  that  it  has,  by  its  own  murderous  act,  totally  and 
finally  absolved  the  American  Grovernment  and  people 
from  all  obligation  to  preserve  or  protect  it  in  the  regions 
where  the  rebellion  exists,  and  has  imposed,  with  all  the 
powei  of  an  irresistible  necessity,  the  stern  obligation  to 
destroy  it,  if  the  nation  would  itself  live. 

6.  That  to  hold  back  from  the  destruction  of  Southern 
Slavery,  w^hile  it  is  assailing  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
while  its  three  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves,  by  laboring-^t 
home  to  produce  food  and  clothing  for  the  rebel  armies, 
are,  in  eft'ect,  doubling  the  armed  force  of  the  rebellion,, 


thus  protracting  through  years  of  blood  a  straggle  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  terminated  in  as  many  months, 
cannot  be  defended  upon  any  ground  of  justice,  expedi- 
ency, or  Constitutional  or  moral  obligation;  and  can  find 
no  apologists  but  among  those  who  prefer  the  institution 
of  Slavery  to  their  country,  or  those  who  delude  them- 
selves with  the  fallacy,  that,  after  years  of  civil  war,  the 
Southern  aristocracy  may  be  persuaded  to  throw  aside 
their  arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  without  accom- 
plishmg  that  supremacy  of  Slavery,  for  which  they  be- 
came the  niatchless  traitors  and  pirates  of  all  history. 

7.  That  the  war  power  of  the  Nation  in  its  exercise 
against  its  enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  is 
wholly  unfettered  l>y  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  President,  in  time  of  war,  is  au- 
thorized, as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navj^  to  direct  the  exercise  of  that  poweragainst  such 
enemies,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  in  such  manner  as  in 
his  judgment  shall  best  tend  to  their  subjugation;  and  that 
whoever  invokes  the  Constitution  with  a  view  to  tram- 
mel the  President's  action  against  such  parties,  is  himself 
a  public  enemy,  or  deceived  by  traitors  in  disguise,  who 
appeal  to  the  Constitution,  only  to  make  it  aid  in  destroy- 
ing itself. 

8.  That  entertaining  the  foregoing  views,  and|impelled 
by  a  solemn  sense  of  the  necessity  which  the  South  has 


itself  created,  to  overthrow,  its  deadly  attempt  to  plunge 
our  country  into  horrible  and  irretrievable  ruin;  and  con- 
sidering no  measure  too  severe  to  be  employed  for 
that  purpose;  and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  destruction  of  Southern  Slavery  is  indispensable 
to  the  salvation  of  our  free  institutions;  and  firmly  hold- 
ing that  the  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  issued  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  wherein,  '*  as  a  fit  and  neces- 
sary war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,'^  he  did  '*  AVER 
AND  DECLARE  THAT  ALL  PERSONS  HELD  AS  SLAVES 
WITHIN  CERTAN  DESIGNATED  STATES  AND  PARTS 
OF    STATES,  ARE,  AND    HENCEFORWARD    SHALL    BE 

FREE,"  was  a  legitimate  and  righteous  exercise  of  "the 
power  vested  in  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Xavy  of  the  United  States"— was  imperiously  demand- 
ed by  the  public  exigency— and  may  be  expected  to  even- 
tuate in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion ;  we  do,  without 
qualification  or  reserve,  approve  and  applaud  the  issuing  of 
that  Proclamation  ;  and  do  call  upon  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  whatever  may  have  been  his  pre- 
vious views  of  the  expediency  of  such  an  act,  to  accept 
it  loyally  as  a  thicg  accomplished,  and  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  President,  in  this  great  and  vital  blow  at  the 
only  intestine  foe  that  has  ever  dared  to  assail  American 
free  institutions. 
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THE    NATION'S    HOUR. 


"  The  hour  is  come."  — John  xvii.  1. 


We  have  all  some  time  felt  like  saying  so.  The  smooth 
earth  runs  up  roughly  into  mountains  and  down  into 
gulfs,  that  produce  the  whole  circulation  of  its  life. 
So  our  human  habit  is  broken  with  critical  hours,  on 
our  behavior  in  which  hangs  the  destiny  of  our  being. 
The  grave  George  Washington,  in  a  particular  battle, 
was  exalted  above  himself  by  the  interests  at  stake, 
and  moved  like  the  Archangel  Michael  in  the  scene. 
Such  is  everybody's  experience.  The  man  at  the 
wheel,  when  the  vessel  winds  through  dangerous 
straits  or  grazes  by  sunken  rocks  on  a  lee  shore,  is 
more  astir  with  the  stimulus  of  hope  and  fear,  touching 
his  mind  and  whitening  in  his  face,  than  in  any  ordi- 
nary navigation.  An  assault  of  temptation,  when  our 
character  trembles  in  the  scale ;  a  trial  at  some  bar  of 
judgment,  where  our  honor  is  involved ;  a  wrench  in 
our  ties  of  love,  causing  mental  agony ;  a  paroxysm 
of  disease,   threatening   an   exchange   of  worlds,  — 
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brings  us  to  such  a  peculiar  hour,  by  exciting,  beyond 
the  usual  routine  and  monotony  of  existence,  our 
faculties  and  affections  to  whatever  effort  or  ecstasy 
they  can  reach.  It  is  vain  to  say  one  moment  is  just 
like  another,  and  of  equal  rate.  So  in  itself  it  is,  but 
not  to  us.  The  moment  when  you  are  betrothed  or 
wedded,  or  a  child,  perhaps  the  first,  is  born  to  you, 
or  a  friend  leaves  you  or  dies,  or  victory  crowns  or 
defeat  puts  back  the  cause  you  hold  dear,  marks  the 
almanac,  pricks  the  circle  of  the  sun,  and  is  printed  in 
your  heart.  Even  Jesus,  the  wonderfully  calm  one,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  in  full  vision  of  all  that 
time  or  eternity  could  bring,  had  an  hour  on  which  all 
for  him  turned.  It  was  an  hour  of  agony.  He  fore- 
saw it :  far  in  the  distance,  like  a  cloud,  it  rose.  He 
asks  whether  he  should  pray,  "  Save  me  from  this 
hour."  He  answers,  "  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto 
this  hour."  When,  at  last,  it  was  at  hand,  he  went 
down  the  valley  betwixt  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of 
Ohves,  crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  entered  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  prayed  "  one  hour  "  of  bloody  sweat  in 
preparation  for  his  cross,  and,  with  its  shadow  falling 
on  him  darker  than  the  overhanging  night,  declared 
the  hour  of  his  gloom  to  be  the  hour  of  his  glory. 

What  is  the  hour  to  which  we  have  come  I  It  is 
the  Nation's  hour,  and  yours  and  mine  only  as  we 
make  it  hers  in  the  period  of  her  trial,  and  decision  of 
her  fate.     A  nation's  hour  is  not  measured  by  one 
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revolution  of  the  hand  on  a  clock,  or  by  an  inch  of 
shadow  on  the  dial.  It  is  a  long  hour  that  has  ar- 
rived for  this  country.  It  has  taken  in  two  summers, 
and  is  in  the  second  winter  now.  The  hour,  weighty 
to  determine  the  future  condition  of  our  posterity 
and  this  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  has  come,  but  has 
not  gone :  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  Our  conduct, 
like  that  of  Jesus,  has  much  to  do  in  determining  its 
character  and  import ;  and  God  is  using  our  action, 
with  that  of  our  rulers,  the  citizens,  leaders,  soldiers, 
of  the  land,  as  elements  in  the  great  result  to  come. 
Let  us  offer  all  we  are  or  have  of  thought  or  word, 
deed  or  sacrificial  blood,  that  can  be  instrumental  to  a 
right  issue  for  the  common  welfare. 

But,  as  the  worth  of  the  hour  depends  on  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  what 
is  the  nation  here  whose  hour  has  come  ?  Nations 
are  of  many  kmds ;  the  American  nation  unlike  any 
other.  No  nation  can  we  recognize  as  satisfying  our 
idea,  or  fulfilling  the  providential  design,  but  that 
whose  seed  our  fathers  planted.  As  the  hour  of  Jesus 
was  at  midnight,  so  how  theirs  was  at  the  very  mid- 
night of  the  year !  What  an  hour  for  themselves  and 
humanity,  when  they  forsook  the  comfort,  art,  and  re- 
finement of  an  ancient  home,  at  the  call  of  God, 
making  the  httle  "  Mayfiower "  another  ark,  to  pre- 
serve, not  animal  life  or  earthly  treasure,  but  the 
convictions  of  their  breasts  !     What  does  this  twenty- 
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first  of  December,  this  fresh  anniversary  of  their 
landing,  charge  us,  but  to  remember  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  the  Christian  order  and  law,  the 
equal  rights  of  men,  for  whose  assertion  they  came  ? 
It  was  one  of  the  world's  critical  hours  when  that  for- 
lorn hundred  of  persecuted  Puritans  took  their  wintry 
voyage  for  some  region  in  the  Western  wUd,  where 
their  principles  might  not  be  dug  up  and  destroyed  by 
sharp  tools  of  the  tyranny  of  Church  and  State  as  soon 
as  they  were  set  out,  but  spiritual  worship,  and  a  pure 
reign  of  God  on  earth,  rise,  thrive,  and  flourish  for 
human  good. 

Why  do  I  say  it  is  the  nation  contemplated  by  that 
little  band,  who,  as  one  said,  were  sifted  as  wheat  from 
three  kingdoms,  for  the  culture  of  a  better  race,  which 
is  now  in  question,  and  whose  hour  of  doom  or  deli- 
very has  come  I  Because  only  from  them  did  the  new 
style  of  nation,  distinguished  from  European  aristo- 
cracy and  despotism,  to  blossom  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  take  root.  Their  eyes  were  not  the 
only  ones  eagerly  fixed  on  this  balance  of  the  planet 
toward  the  setting  sun.  Many  besides  them  sailed 
across  the  sea  —  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
French,  English  —  on  other  errands,  inspired  with 
the  longing  for  material  riches  and  political  sway; 
taking  possession  of  large  areas  from  Newfoundland 
to  Cape  Horn,  with  the  putting-up  of  crosses  and 
coats  of  arms,  cutting  of  kings'  names  on  trees,  wav- 
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ing  of  banners  and  giving  of  titles  ;  seeking  mostly  the 
milder  climes ;  ravaging  the  interior  with  fire  and 
sword  against  the  aboriginal  populations,  or  cruising 
in  ships  after  each  other  in  the  Mexican  Gulf  or 
among  the  swarm  of  neighboring  islands,  to  pick 
piratical  quarrel,  and  rob  each  other  of  gold;  gain 
and  empire  the  motives  that  sped  a  thousand  keels 
and  arrayed  successive  hosts  in  arms.  The  Pilgrims' 
mission  was  to  sow  the  continent  with  liberty,  justice, 
and  obedience  to  God.  They  had  no  other  intent. 
They  objected  not  to  the  cold  and  ragged  territory  to 
which  the  winds  and  waves  had  borne  them,  if  they 
could  graft  its  growth  with  their  holy  persuasions  of 
what  was  due  to  their  Maker  and  mankind.  They 
were  willing  to  commit  their  handfuls  of  grain  to  sandy 
furrows,  half  released  from  snow  and  ice,  for  a  scanty 
crop,  foregoing  all  harvests  of  plenty  and  luxury,  if  a 
commonwealth  of  manly  virtue  and  godly  devotion 
could  but  spring  in  the  desert  of  thek  refuge.  They 
alone  socially  succeeded  in  rearing  such  a  government 
on  these  shores.  They  themselves,  in  their  life  and 
death,  were  the  sowing  and  the  seed  of  truth,  first 
and  only  broadcast  in  these  vast  latitudes.  Though 
exceptional  persons  not  of  thek  company,  like  Wil- 
liam Penn,  proposed  humane  objects  this  side  the 
water,  the  Pilgrims  alone  carried  them  out,  and  raised 
them  up  toward  heaven  in  lasting  spread  and  strength. 
Imperfect  as,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  igno- 
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ranee  of  the  age,  or  necessities  of  civil  fellowship, 
their  toleration  became,  driven  into  saVage  v\^arfare  as 
they  unavoidably  were,  they,  and  none  else,  vindicat- 
ed the  view  of  a  nation  for  ends  of  divine  glory  and 
human  safety  above  what  had  before  been  created  or 
conceived  ;  and  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  which 
separated  their  descendants,  with  the  associate  Colo- 
nies, from  the  British  Crown,  befell  by  reason  of  their 
faith,  heroism,  and  suffering,  as  fruit  drops  ripe  from 
the  bough. 

Now,  for  the  nation  they  projected  and  began  to 
build,  the  hour  has  come  ;  the  hour  to  decide  whether 
it  shall  perish,  give  place  to  tribes  of  a  meaner  type, 
against  that  hope  of  our  fathers,  for  which  we,  like 
Paul,  stand  and  are  judged  this  day,  or  whether  it  shall 
survive  and  be  glorified.  In  the  old  fable,  the  life  of 
the  Greek  hero  hung  on  the  alternative  of  his  stran- 
gling the  serpents  sent  to  his  cradle,  or  the  serpents' 
strangling  him.  The  infancy  of  this  nation  was  beset 
by  the  monster  whose  venomous  and  wily  strength  has 
not  yet  been  overcome.  Four  months  before  the 
colony  began  at  Plymouth,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  en- 
tered that  very  James  River,  since  so  famous,  with 
twenty  negroes  for  sale.  Nay,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, on  the  track  of  the  naval  explorer,  Hawkins, 
foUow^ed  a  series  of  adventurers  straight  from  England 
to  the  Canaries,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
hunt  down  the  natives,  fill  their  ships  with  cargoes  of 
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wretched  slaves,  and  force  them  on  the  West-India 
planters  for  whatever  price  they  chose  to  give.  The 
bondage  of  man  to  man  has  been  a  native  production 
of  some  soils.  The  Occidental  curse  of  slavery  was 
not  indigenous,  but  introduced  first  by  cruelty  from 
that  very  land  which  now  chooses  to  forget  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  exotic  it  bore  hither,  and,  with  a  horrid 
consistency  to  its  early  work,  gives  its  sympathy  still 
to  slaveholding  against  liberty,  in  our  struggle  for  life. 
Does  it  wish  to  have  the  serpent  prevail,  and  the  free 
manhood,  that  might  threaten  its  own  arbitrariness, 
poisoned  and  crushed?  Has  it  a  secret  hope,  that  the 
bloody  thorn,  so  deep  in  the  side  of  this  Republic,  will 
not  be  plucked  out,  but  torment  us  to  our  grave? 
Would  it  see  us  laid  out  in  our  shroud  ?  Opposition 
in  such  a  quarter  shows  us  at  least  the  dreadful 
strength  of  the  evil  with  which  we  are  summoned,  in 
a  death-hug,  to  close. 

Quietly  and  justly  of  this  matter  may  I  speak,  and 
will  you  hear  ?  Human  slavery  is  not  the  fault  alone 
or  peculiarly  of  this  age  or  country,  of  the  self-willed 
South  or  the  compromising  North.  It  is  the  sin  of 
civihzation.  From  Egypt  and  Greece,  Judaea  and 
Eome,  to  America,  it  has  stretched.  The  Old  World 
has  been  full  of  it.  England  and  France  have  had 
their  hands  deep  in  it,  and  cannot  lift  their  fingers  into 
the  light  of  history  without  showing  ruddy  stains,  which 
all  the  waters  of  the  sea  cannot  wash  off*.     Russia  grap- 
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pies  with  it  now  through  her  immense  domain.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  sin  ?  It  is  treating  our  fellow-men 
as  things,  using  them  as  our  tools.  Only  they  who 
never  do  this  are  clean.  Are  we,  brethren  and  sisters, 
all  of  us,  even  those  most  loud  for  liberty  and  justice, 
quite  clean  of  it  ourselves '?  Alas !  how  we  respect  the 
persons  of  men  more  than  their  personality^  the  out- 
ward appearance  and  advantage  beyond  the  soul, 
wealth  rather  than  worth !  Are  we  aware  that  this, 
too,  is  the  sin  of  slavery  ?  This  sin  comes  to  a  head  in 
that  part  of  these  United  States  where  men,  women, 
and  children  —  little  children  blameless  as  those  you 
bear  and  nurse  —  are  bought  and  sold,  and  bred  for  the 
buyer  and  seller ;  the  most  holy  bonds  of  relationship 
broken ;  so  that,  as  a  surgeon  from  this  church  in 
North  Carolina  lately  told  me,  in  his  observation,  chas- 
tity seemed  hardly  to  exist  or  be  known  as  a  virtue 
toward  or  among  the  colored  folk ;  —  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  ties  like  your  own,  —  O 
sacred  name  of  humanity !  —  parted  as  so  many  lots  of 
merchandise,  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as  goods, 
put  up  at  auction  Hke  wares  in  your  commission-stores, 
sent  south  in  gangs  or  coffles  hke  so  much  avoirdu- 
pois load  in  a  freight-car,  and  forced  asunder  at  the 
owner's  death  for  the  necessary  legal  division  of  pro- 
perty, —  a  circumstance,  the  unavoidableness  of  which, 
a  noble  Virginian  woman,  who  had  emancipated  her 
slaves,  assured  me,  sufficed  in  her  mind  to  condemn  the 
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whole  system ;  —  and  worse,  if  worse  can  be,  men  de- 
livering over  to  the  barterer,  for  a  consideration,  what 
is  part  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  More  than  the 
bleak  climate,  more  than  the  strange  heretic,  more 
than  the  savage  with  his  glittering  tomahawk,  did  the 
germination  of  a  system,  involving  all  these  things, 
menace  the  governmental  fabric  which  the  Pilgrims 
proposed ;  and  it  is  on  the  claim  imperiously  made  for 
its  unlimited  territorial  extension  and  perpetuation, 
contrary  alike  to  the  heart  of  our  fathers  and  the 
scheme  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  that  the 
present  conflict  is  waged. 

Other  accounts,  I  know,  are  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  strife.  One  man  says  it  was  provoked,  not  by 
slavery  or  any  of  its  pretensions,  but  purely  by  anti- 
slavery  fanaticism ;  a  second  says  that  he  can  count  on 
his  fingers  the  names  of  the  politicians  whose  ambition 
brought  it  on;  and  a  third,  that  it  arose  with  the 
formation  of  a  sectional  party  at  the  North.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn anticipated  it  with  any  disturbance  of  the  exact 
equipoise  of  Slavery  and  Freedom,  singular  things  as 
they  are  to  weigh  so  nicely  together.  Many  have 
fondly  hoped,  that,  though  vital  opposites,  these  two 
could  He  coiled  up  closely  in  one  constitution  for  all 
time,  and  not  fall  out.  Desperate  efforts,  terrible  sac- 
rifices, have  been  made  to  reconcile  them ;  nor  will  I 
brand  the  patience  and  labor  expended  to  keep  them 
from  deadly  grip  as  all  so  much  iniquity  and  folly, 
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although  finally  proving  so  utterly  vain.  Heaven  did 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  so  united,  and  for  ever 
agree.  Heaven  ordained  their  mutual  claims  to  be 
resolved  here,  front  to  front.  Does  antislavery  vex 
you  ]  It  was  bom  of  slavery ;  could  not  help  existing 
more  than  any  other  eiffect,  —  offspring  of  a  parent, 
oxygen  of  the  air,  or  conscience  of  man.  Explain  as 
we  will  the  symptoms  or  proximate  cause  of  our 
trouble,  it  is  no  accident,  but  written  in  the  book 
above,  with  a  pen  furnished  to  the  divine  hand  by  the 
institution  itself,  aiming  at  unbounded  predominance, 
before  the  holding  of  the  Charleston  Convention  or 
firing  of  the  Sumter  gun.  Why  that  outbreak  ?  The 
hour  had  come  !  The  impossibility  of  postponing  the 
issue  —  which  should  govern.  Slavery  or  Freedom  — 
opened  this  war ;  and,  maintained  for  Freedom,  God's 
war  and  mans  war  it  is,  to  prevent  the  laying  of 
Slavery  for  the  comer-stone  it  is  aifirmed  to  be,  but 
rotten  timber  it  is,  in  the  edifice  of  good  government. 
To  settle  this  question  of  foundations, —  on  the  long, 
indecisive  duel  of  argument,  has  followed  the  shock 
of  arms. 

"  Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour : 
See  the  front  of  battle  lower ! " 

The  abolition  of  the  slavery  which  is  its  cause  is 
not  its  object,  but  will  be  its  effect ;  else  we  have  no 
sufficient  recompense  for  its  pangs.  Its  direct  object  is 
the  existence  and  authority  of  the  nation,  whose  hour 
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has  verily  come.  For  that,  we  have  accepted  the  ordeal 
by  battle  to  which  we  were  forced.  "  It  is  expedient 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not,"  said  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest  concerning  Jesus.  He  spake  not  of  himself,  but 
"  prophesied,"  or  spake  from  God,  the  evangelist  adds. 
Is  it  not  better  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  should 
die  than  that  this  nation  should  perish '?  My  friends,  I 
am  not  fond  of  blood !  Word  has  repeatedly  come  to 
me,  that  I  should  not  speak  as  I  do  on  this  subject  if 
I  had  sons ;  but  God,  who  enables  me  to  speak  as  I 
think,  forgive  me,  if  the  having  sons  would  rob  me  of 
my  sincerity  !  Has  the  gift  of  sons,  or  their  expiring 
on  the  field,  hindered  some  of  you  from  speech  as 
strong,  and  testimony,  before  and  since  their  departure, 
more  convincing,  than  I  have  ever  used  ?  Nay,  some 
of  your  sons,  who  have  so  breathed  their  last  on  earth, 
have  I  not  loved  as  my  own  ?  Are  you  bereaved  of 
them  ]  I  am  bereft ;  we  are  all  bereft.  What  pillars, 
had  their  Uves  been  spared,  they  would  have  been  of 
this  church !  But  this  church,  so  domestic,  this  quiet 
family  of  ours,  always  shrinking  from  public  notice, 
in  the  hand  of  provideni^e,  as  they  are  torn  away,  is 
held  up  before  the  community,  bleeding  at  every  pore. 
Yet,  if  this  nation  shall  be  preserved  in  part  by  our 
contribution,  liberty  and  union  won  and  made  perfect, 
neither  you  nor  I,  nor  yet  the  church,  will  lament  our 
offering,  but  feel  with  thanksgiving,  that,  precious  as 
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were  the  victims  the  great  crime  has  exacted,  we  have 
yet  supplied  the  full  price  of  blood.  So  other  church- 
es, of  every  name,  sharing  our  sacrifices,  will  confess. 
All  Christian  denominations,  miQgling  vital  drops  from 
the  veiQS  of  their  members,  should  be  cemented  in  a 
faith  and  charity  and  patriotic  zeal,  from  which  differ- 
ences of  theological  speculation  should  fall  like  the 
withs  of  Samson,  sundered  as  a  thread  of  tow  when 
it  toucheth  the  fire. 

But  while  each  household  or  assembly  of  prayer 
will  commemorate  its  own  dead,  commending  their 
spirits  to  God,  you  know  the  occasion  for  natural  grief 
and  spiritual  transport  in  enrolliag  on  the  long  list 
now  of  our  heroes  and  martyrs  another  spotless  name. 
Major  Sidney  Willard,  actiQg  Colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  commis- 
sioned first  as  captain  of  a  company,  which  he  raised 
in  two  days,  instead  of  the  eight  allowed,  so  great 
was  the  confidence  in  him,  —  thus  rising  with  a 
rarely  rapid  promotion,  —  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  in 
this  State,  on  Feb.  3,  1831 ;  fitted  for  college  at 
the  Boston  Latin  Grammar  School ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1852;  entered  in  due  course  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Boston ;  and  in  August  last,  — 
the  next  day  after  his  marriage  on  the  21st,  —  at  the 
simple  dictate,  in  his  own  soul,  of  duty  to  his  native 
land  and  mankind,  from  his  happy  home,  from  his 
professional  business,  from  his  dear  and  devoted  wife, 
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from  all  the  promises  of  his  chosen  career,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  theatre  of  action,  because,  to  use  his 
own  words,  the  time  for  him  had  come.  For  him  to  go 
at  all,  seemed,  to  all  but  himself,  almost  a  superfluity 
of  devotion,  as,  being  an  admirable  tactician,  he  had 
already  done  ten  times  his  part,  in  training  eight  hun- 
dred men,  from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  Weston,  Wren- 
tham,  Waltham,  and  Wayland ;  and  instructed  twenty 
officers  for  the  camp  and  the  field.  But  he  said  he 
could  no  longer  look  his  men  in  the  face  here :  so, 
with  little  taste,  though  great  talent,  for  the  actual 
campaign,  loathing  contention,  drawn  by  nothing  but 
a  moral  inspkation  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right, 
he  turned  his  back  on  comfort,  bade  his  friends  and 
beautiful  prospects  farewell,  faced  the  fierce  struggle 
of  the  day,  uniformly,  amid  all  military  exposure  and 
hardship,  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  human 
behavior,  with  a  sleepless,  simple  feeling  of  what  he 
ought  to  do,  till  he  fell,  Dec.  13,  in  the  attack  on 
Fredericksburg,  and  expired  the  following  day,  after 
lingering  about  twenty-four  hours,  —  his  hour  having 
indeed  come ;  his  hour  to  die ;  his  hour  to  be  trans- 
lated and  glorified ;  his  hour,  this  body  of  death  we 
still  wear  dropping  from  him,  to  have  nothing  but  Hfe 
remain.  I  am  sorry  with  a  personal  grief  to  miss 
him.  I  am  glad  to  speak  of  him,  —  him  of  whom  all, 
who  speak  truly,  must  speak  well.  What  shall  I  say? 
I  wiU  say,  he  was  a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  —  there 
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is  one  to  say,  a  good  husband  too,  brief  as  was  that 
earthly  tie,  —  a  good  soldier,  a  good  Christian,  a  good 
man.  I  will  say,  he  was  without  reproach  of  any 
obliquity  or  impurity  from  his  childhood  to  his  grave. 
I  will  say,  he  was  born  into  the  Church,  nurtured  in  a 
religious  faith,  an  honor  and  joy  throughout  his  course, 
from  the  day  of  his  birth,  to  his  believing  parents,  to 
all  his  kindred,  acquaintances,  associates,  and  friends. 
I  hold  him  up,  without  hesitation,  as  a  model  of  com- 
pleteness, to  young  men.  Probably  no  man,  in  aU  the 
huge  multitude  that  has  gone  forth,  had  a  more  har- 
moniously developed  body  and  soul ;  yet  he  was,  from 
the  first,  of  a  sensitive,  shrinking  nature,  with  a  hum- 
ble estimate  of  himself.  His  intellectual  unfoldiQg 
was  slow,  but  lasting  and  strong.  He  achieved  no 
remarkable  distinction  in  college,  and  had  few,  if  any, 
intimacies ;  but,  through  all  his  modesty,  his  spiritual 
qualities  beamed,  and  were  fully  appreciated  by  his 
class.  Though  no  cynic,  he  was  free  from  the  small- 
est tendency  to  dissipation,  was  disgusted  at  the  very 
thought  of  it,  and  never  once  entered  into  a  festive 
entertainment.  When  a  Freshman,  being  in  a  com- 
pany where  some  indecent  language,  too  common 
among  young  men,  was  used,  he  denounced  the  utter- 
ance, rose,  and  left  the  room,  though  the  room  was 
actually  his  own !  Yet,  to  those  who  had  wandered, 
he  was  a  lenient  judge.  Walking,  as  he  always  did, 
to  Cambridge,  —  not  riding  to  .or  fro  in  a  single  in- 
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stance,  —  on  one  occasion  he  came  up  with  a  student, 
who,  having  yielded  to  the  cup,  had  fallen  by  the  way- 
side, took  him  on  his  broad  shoulders,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  rude  and  angry  resistance  of  his  blind 
burthen,  carried  him  safely  to  the  college-grounds. 
Of  his  exceeding  kindness  of  heart,  I,  as  doubtless 
many,  from  personal  experience,  were  it  proper  here, 
could  furnish  details,  showing  how  ready,  from  amid 
absorbing  engagements,  he  was  to  give,  gratuitously, 
important  counsel,  and  spend  hour  after  hour  in 
others'  service. 

He  was  not  only  inwardly  disposed,  but  made  him- 
self physically  able,  to  do  all  manner  of  good.  As 
early  as  his  tenth  year,  he  began  to  frequent  the  gym- 
nasium for  exercise,  which  he  persevered  to  take  in 
the  open  air ;  economizing  his  leisure  to  scour  every 
road  and  path  in  the  region,  till  he  could  walk  fifty- 
five  miles  in  a  day ;  making,  meantime,  the  keen 
observations,  to  which,  by  a  peculiar  love  of  nature,  he 
was  impelled.  He  was  at  home  on  the  w^ater  as  on 
the  land,  and  published  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  an 
account  of  a  "  Night  in  a  Wherry,"  —  I  know  not 
whether  more  extraordinary  for  the  fearless  exposure 
it  portrays,  or  his  equal  skill  with  the  oar  and  the 
pen.  His  private  letters  are  remarkable  for  a  deep 
transparency  of  natural  feeling,  through  which  shine 
the  solid  principle  and  conscientious  delicacy  of  exqui- 
site color,  by  all  his  diversity  of  accomplishment  only 
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adorned.  Those  letters  bear  abundant  evidence,  in 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  tents,  military  positions  and 
evolutions,  with  other  objects,  of  the  faculty  for  draw- 
ing, which,  too,  he  possessed  and  had  cultivated.  He 
was  a  lover  of  music ;  and,  though  his  aptitude  for 
it  was  not  marked,  he  resolved  to  master  the  elements, 
and  succeeded  so  that  he  could  execute  scientifically 
on  the  piano  the  choice  tunes  which  alone  he  was 
willing  to  play.  In  college,  he  disUked  the  mathe- 
matics ;  but,  after  his  graduation,  his  circumstances 
requiring  him  to  keep  school,  he  went  to  Charlestown, 
N.H.,  and,  being  put  in  charge  of  a  set  of  bright 
pupils  more  accomplished  in  figures  than  himself,  by 
study,  early  and  late,  he  came  to  distance  them,  as 
their  teacher  kept  steadily  in  advance,  and  ever  after- 
wards showed  a  fondness  for  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  special  ability  for  lucid  description  of 
machinery,  and  exposition  of  the  laws  of  forces,  in 
beautiful  speech.  In  the  ten  years  after  his  leaving 
the  university,  his  information  widened  on  all  matters 
into  a  surprising  variety,  accuracy,  and  extent.  He 
gained  gradually,  but  never  lost.  In  history,  general 
literatm^e,  and  the  Greek  language,  he  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar ;  and  seemed  to  inherit  the  taste  of  his 
grandfather,  the  honored  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Under  his  sober  mien  was  hidden  a  wit  too, 
a  perception  of  the  ludicrous  and  quiet  humor,  so  un- 
obtrusive and  kept  in  the  background,  that  few  but 
those  nearest  him  would  suspect  its  existence. 
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His  moral  habits,  however,  were  his  charm  and 
crown.  He  was  inured  to  self-sacrifice.  A  Christian 
soldier,  he  bore  the  cross  with  the  sword.  In  frame  a 
giant,  he  was  in  gentleness  a  child.  I  was  often 
struck  with  the  mild  voice  from  that  ample  chest,  the 
sweet  look  in  those  powerful  features,  the  soft  plant- 
ing of  that  vigorous  step ;  and  all  who  looked  on  him 
must  have  observed  the  nobility  of  expression  that  stood 
not  in  contrast,  but  correspondence  with  that  lofty  sta- 
ture. His  self-control  was  no  natural  gift,  but  a  vktue 
resolutely  acquired  over  a  temper  threatening  at  the 
outset  to  be  impetuous  and  warm.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  cannot  recall  a  deviation  from  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, a  failure  from  the  highest  generosity,  or  a  taint 
on  his  entire  sanctity.  Into  his  complete  manhood  he 
confided,  let  me  tell  you,  children,  as  a  child  m  his 
parents;  and  his  parents  had  occasion  only  to  trust 
him.  All  domestic  affection  in  him  was  most  lively 
and  strong.  A  cherished  member,  as  he  was,  of  this 
chmxh,  I  call  gratefully  to  mind  the  emphatic  appro- 
bation, which,  from  his  large  soul,  he  gave  to  its  open 
communion.  He  was  an  earnest  antislavery  man. 
Slavery  was  abhorrent  to  every  sentiment  of  his  nature  ; 
and  his  ashes  would  reprove  me  if  I  had  not  chosen 
to-day  a  theme  consonant  with  his  convictions.  Has 
not  he,  whose  body  lay  lifeless  and  cold  yesterday  at 
this  altar,  a  right,  out  of  his  silence,  to  speak  in  my 
voice  ? 
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Such  was  the  person  whose  life  has  just  ended  in  the 
late  rebel  snare  for  our  slaughter,  not  war,  at  Frede- 
ricksburg. At  the  southerly  side  of  the  town,  on  an 
extended  plateau,  at'^^he  end  of  which  rose  the  side 
of  a  sloping  hill,  —  on  whose  crest  stood  the  first  hne  of 
the  rebel  batteries,  and  their  infantry  in  rifle-pits  be- 
low,—  he,  marching  on  foot  in  front  of  the  advancing 
regimental  line,  without  badge  of  distinction,  waved 
his  sword,  and  catted  his  men.  "  Come  on,  boys ! 
remember  South  MotfAtain  and  Antietam ! "  in  which 
battles,  being  on  duty  elsewhere,  he  had  not  been  per- 
sonally engaged.  Half  over  the  plain,  a  Minie-ball 
struck  the  steel  vest  he  had  on  as  a  token  from  Col. 
Wild, —  and  would  not  have  worn  of  his  own  accord, 
previously  in  a  skirmish  having  carried  it  on  his  sad- 
dle,—  became  flattened,  glanced  off,  and  entered  the 
groin.  He  fell  on  his  face,  soon  turned  slowly  over, 
said,  "  My  God,  I  am  shot ! "  was  taken  at  once,  by 
friendly  hands  that  would  not  leave  him,  to  the  rear, 
and  thence  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  the  14th  of 
December,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  of  worship  and  prayer,  soon  after  our 
last  Sunday-morning  gathering  here  was  dispersed. 
Lieut.-Col.  Pratt  writes,  "  He  died  calm  and  easy,  like 
a  person  going  to  sleep ;  and  was  sensible  to  the  last. 
He  was  a  brave,  noble  man,  and  a  good  commander ; 
and  his  loss  to  the  regiment,  I  fear,  will  never  be 
filled.     God  grant  that  we  may  all  be  as  well  prepared 
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as  he  was  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country ! "  God 
grant,  let  us  add,  that  a  sacrifice  ^^so  spotless  and  so 
great  may  be  sanctified  to  that  salvation  of  the  country 
it  was  made  for,  and  which  will  econcile  to  it  those 
dear  to  him ;  that  we  may  be  wiUmg  to  pay  the  cost 
for  which  the  Most  High  yet  holds  out  his  hand ;  that 
our  hope  and  faith  and  courageous  zeal  may  never 
fail,  precious  and  unblemished  as  may  be  the  selections 
from  the  flock  demanded  for  the  atonement  of  our  sin, 
or  however  long  our  trial  may  j  ^st,  before  He,  who 
suspends  aU  human  fortunes  on  the  beam  of  his  justice, 
and  receives  to  heavenly  recompense  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  shall  decree  our-national  redemption  and  re- 
lease !  His  ordering  will  be  right  and  sure.  There  is 
no  chance  bullet  to  him,  and  no  pure  error.  Every 
drop  of  blood,  even  in  what  seems,  humanly  consi- 
dered, such  carnage  to  no  end  as  that  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, though  spilt  as  water  on  the  ground,  he 
shall  gather  up,  and  make  precious,  tiU  the  sum  is 
full  and  our  ransom  is  bought. 

But  we  have  obligations ;  and  they  are  conditions, 
appointed  terms,  of  our  deliverance.  From  Him,  that 
sat  of  old  as  a  refiner  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  the 
hour  to  try  this  people,  and  each  individual  soul's  loy- 
alty to  the  whole,  has  come.  I  feel  a  solemn  joy, 
that,  as  a  body,  we  have  not  been  wanting  to  the  time. 
Many  of  you  have  paid  tribute  unspeakably  dear. 
You  have  not  kept  back  your  own  flesh  and  blood. 
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when  it  was  part  of  the  price  of  the  land.  With  some, 
not  of  our  number,  the  query  has  arisen,  whether  the 
youth  of  this  society  have  not  been  phed  with  too 
much  urgency,  and  spurred  in  over-hasty  numbers,  to 
the  pubhc  service.  But,  express  regret  who  will,  as 
at  an  excess  of  our  zeal,  from  you,  who  have  made 
offerings  to  country,  liberty,  and  God,  I  have  heard 
no  regret.  You,  who  have  laid  your  sons  on  a  nobler 
altar  than  Abraham  built,  have  not  asked  to  take  them 
back.  You,  for  whom  the  knell  has  struck,  whose  chil- 
dren are  dead,  or  have  been  wounded,  or  are  still  ex- 
posed, would  not  withdraw  them.  Your  hour  of  agony 
has  come  :  theirs,  perhaps,  has  gone.  But,  in  what- 
ever pain  or  grief,  you  know  that  you  not  only  give 
them :  they  go  themselves  to  the  shrine  of  patriotic 
work  and  religious  faith  that  is  reared  for  them  by 
the  Almighty  Father  on  the  earth  to-day.  What  re- 
mains for  us  all,  but  to  live  up  to  the  value  of  their 
blood,  whether  it  still  flow  or  have  ebbed  in  anguish 
away,  remembering  God's  faithfulness,  remembering 
Christ's  promise  of  triumph  to  those  who  should  follow 
him  in  the  regeneration  for  which  he  was  sent,  and 
remembering  that  now  or  never,  far  as  mortal  vision 
can  reach,  after  long  degeneracy  to  a  pitch  of  political 
corruption,  the  regenerating  hour  for  this  nation  has 
indeed  come  ?  As  with  Jesus,  may  it  have  come  for 
us,  not  only  to  suffer,  but  be  glorified ! 
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NOTE. 


As  the  author  of  the  discourse  has  said  one  regretful  word  of  the 
attack  on  Fredericksburg,  he  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  his 
admiration  for  the  whole  spirit  and  motive  of  the  war,  as  con- 
ducted on  the  loyal  side.  The  perseverance  of  this  quiet,  sober, 
and,  save  in  healthy  argument,  uncontentious  tribe  of  the  North- 
erly and  Westerly  States,  to  handle  the  carnal  weapons  they  are 
so  unused  to,  which  are  more  fit  and  warm  in  the  hands  of  a 
relatively  barbarous  society,  can  be  born  of  nothing  but  the  right- 
eousness of  their  cause.  Only  this  can  explain  the  wondrous 
spectacle  of  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Free  States,  turned  from  an  abode  of  husbandmen,  herds- 
men, shop-keepers,  and  sailors,  into  a  blazing  battery,  manned 
€ver  anew  with  ranks  of  volunteers,  —  sometimes  scholars,  law- 
yers, merchants,  ministers,  farmers,  —  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dead.  We  are  not  discouraged,  and  will  not  be.  Never  from 
a  worthier  people,  for  a  better  cause,  did  a  nobler  soldiery  come  ; 
needing  only  the  leading  of  political  wisdom  and  military  genius 
to  accomplish  any  success,  and  build  up  the  empire  of  Freedom 
for  all  time. 

It  is  sometimes  reproachfully  said,  that  our  defenders  are  less 
in  earnest  than  the  insurgents.  Let  me  answer,  that  the  earnest- 
ness is  not  on  both  sides  the  same,  but  different  in  kind.  The 
earnestness  of  a  party  of  travellers  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
band  of  robbers  by  whom  they  are  assailed.  The  earnestness 
of  an  inspiration  does  not  resemble  that  of  a  conspiracy^  but  will 
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outlast  and  put  it  down.  The  earnestness  of  capital  offenders 
against  the  Constitution  and  laws,  who  feel  or  fear  their  fortunes 
and  heads  are  in  danger  of  confiscation  and  the  gibbet,  and  who 
have  no  alternative  but  rule  or  ruin,  is  not  that  of  those  who  feel 
strong  and  superior  in  their  position  ;  who  are  loath  to  strike  back 
as  they  are  malignantly  smitten ;  who  fear  to  alienate  those  they 
would  recover  and  reconcile  ;  who  are  weakened  with  tenderness 
for  the  neutral  and  wavering,  and  led  by  inclination  to  temper  ven- 
geance itself  with  the  mercy  which  traitors  avail  themselves  of 
freely,  and  are  so  little  apt  to  return.  Besides,  let  us  not  be  un- 
thankful to  God,  that  an  uncivilized,  half-savage  society  does  take 
to  blows  more  readily,  and  is  better  at  them  at  the  outset,  than 
those  who  have  heretofore  habitually  aimed  at  distinction,  not  in 
duelling,  street  affrays,  border  disputes,  and  filibustering  expedi- 
tions, but  in  learning  and  science,  youthful  education,  gentle  man- 
ners, industry  of  agriculture,  trade,  fisheries,  factories,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  These  are  the  things  to  which  our  heart  and 
strength  have  gone.  Many  incidents  could  be  related,  showing 
the  gentle  and  peaceful  temper  in  which  we  maintain  the  conflict. 
A  noble  Western  mother  writes  to  me,  "  My  army-boy  is  of  a 
tender  heart,  and  shooting  people  goes  hard  with  him.  He  has 
carried  his  knapsack  eighteen  months,  and  it  has  made  my  back 
lame."  Yet,  though  it  is  the  wrath  of  the  lamb  against  the  tiger, 
let  us  still  remember  the  sentence  of  Revelation,  that  the  ivrath  of 
the  Lamb  shall  prevail,  and  the  mighty  call  on  the  mountains  and 
rocks  to  fall  on  them,  and  hide  them  from  it.  Therefore  let  no 
sentiments  be  possible  to  us  in  this  contest  but  of  good  cheer  and 
faith.  Let  us  fear  nothing  but  drifting  away  from  the  principles 
the  Pilgrims  brought,  and  for  which  they  and  their  children  bled. 
Let  us  live  in  vision  and  inspiration  from  a  hope  of  what  this  Na- 
tion, in  a  fresh  fidelity  to  them,  may  become.  Let  us  labor  and 
suffer  together  for  her  sake,  knowing  that  we  share  a  common 
fortune  ;  that  the  hour  of  one  is  the  hour  of  all ;  the  interest  of 
one,  the  interest  of  all ;  the  duty  of  one,  the  duty  of  all ;  and  the 
emancipation  of  each  one,  only  in  the  emancipation  of  all. 
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It  is  not  for  the  sake  alone  of  our  brother  departed,  whose  me- 
morial is  pure,  that  we  bear  such  abundant  witness  respecting  him, 
and  the  cause  for  which  he  lived  and  died,  but  in  the  hope  of  a 
public  benefit  among  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-soldiers  wher- 
ever our  testimony  may  reach.  The  youth  especially  of  our  com- 
munity may  derive  benefit  from  the  contemplation  of  an  example, 
itself  formed  on  no  lower  aim  than  to  unfold  in  entire  integrity 
every  power  of  body  and  soul.  We  learn  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions at  school  and  in  college,  —  whose  name  would  make  his 
words  everywhere  of  weight,  —  that  Sidney's  character  was  fash- 
ioned, from  the  first,  on  principles  established  by  deliberate  reflec- 
tion ;  and  that  he  did  not,  like  most  young  men,  allow  his  views  to 
be  determined  by  accident  or  the  pattern  set  by  those  around  him. 
Instead  of  being  himself  as  clay  to  be  moulded  by  external  influ- 
ences, he  adapted  circumstances  to  his  own  lofty  purpose,  and 
made,  of  all  things  earthly,  building  materials  for  the  structure, 
somewhere  still  standing,  after  his  moral  design.  Of  his  extreme 
tenderness  of  conscience,  a  token  is  fresh  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Some  conversation  having  arisen  respecting  slavery  at  the  South, 
I  said  to  him,  "  Yet  social  and  legal  justice  is  not  done  to  the 
African,  even  at  the  North  ; "  the  mournful  motion  of  his  head, 
in  assenting  to  which,  I  can  never  forget.  At  every  point,  his 
truthful  feeling  bore  the  test.  May  such  be  the  style  of  the  rising 
generation  in  our  land !  So  God  will  be  with  us  as  with  our 
fathers. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  foregoing  discourse  —  published  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  the  West  Church  —  gives  an  op- 
portunity of  adding  some  memoranda,  furnished  in  sub- 
stance by  a  friend,  touching  the  brief  military  career  of 
Major  Willard  before  he  entered  the  army ;  together  with 
some  extracts  from  his  letters  to  diflferent  members  of  his 
family,  showing  his  affectionate  character,  his  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  his  patriotism  and  zeal,  and  his  vein  of  quiet 
humor. 

He  possessed,  perhaps  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  capa- 
city of  governing  and  influencing  men.  This  became  very 
manifest  in  the  large  number  of  men  he  disciplined  for  the 
war,  —  officers  by  the  score,  and  privates  many  hundred. 
In  particular  may  be  named  the  "Washington  Home 
Guard  of  Cambridge,"  —  a  corps  of  various  ages,  taken 
from  the  different  walks  of  life,  and  including  many  his 
seniors,  and  several  of  the  learned  professions.  This  corps 
was  formed  partly  for  drill  and  discipline,  and  partly  to 
infuse  a  martial  spirit  in  the  community,  which  would  find 
its  appropriate  response  whenever  the  country  should  call 
for  their  service  in  the  field. 

At  first,  he  was  known  in  person  to  a  few  only  of  the 
Guard ;  but  his  reputation  as  an  accomplished  instructor 
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had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  corps.  He  accepted  the  invitation.  A  cordial  union 
and  sympathy  soon  grew  np  between  instructor  and  pu- 
pils, and  widened  and  deepened  day  by  day.  He  was  soon 
chosen  to  the  command,  and  continued  with  them  until  he 
left  for  the  war. 

His  competence  for  the  command  was  unquestioned; 
and  the  strict  discipline  which  he  exacted  was  submitted 
to  with  pleasure,  —  a  free  tribute  of  respect  to  the  man 
and  officer. 

This  was  shown  when  they  appeared  in  public,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  a  building  for  the  Guard;  an  account  of 
which  was  published  at  the  time  in  the  "  Cambridge  Chro- 
nicle." Several  distinguished  persons  were  present  by 
invitation,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Cambridge. 

After  a  public  parade  of  the  Guard  under  the  command 
of  Major  Willard,  on  returning  to  the  hall,  the  President  of 
the  Guard  *  called  upon  him  to  respond  in  behalf  of  his 
command. 

He  spoke  in  a  clear,  earnest,  and  deliberate  manner  of 
the  relations  between  the  duties  of  the  citizens  and  the 
soldiers ;  of  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  and  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  our  citizens  had  shown  their 
aptness  for  all  the  duties  and  requirements  of  good  soldiers ; 
and  expressed  his  confident  belief,  that,  with  such  an  army 
properly  disciplined,  victory  and  success  to  our  arms  were 
sure. 

Of  the  meagre  report  of  his  remarks,  the  following  is  all 
that  space  admits  of  being  copied:  "He  said  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  where  liberty  should  end,  and 

*  Hon.  Emory  Washburn. 
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obedience  commence.  The  rules  which  prevail  among 
military  men  are  those  which  the  good  sense  of  mankind 
has  transmitted  after  ages  of  experience.  Discipline  can 
be  enforced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easy  to  all  concerned, 
and  to  command  the  most  cheerful  obedience.  There  had 
been  an  effort  in  the  French  army  to  make  each  company 
able  to  support  itself.  Each  had  its  baker  and  its  cook, 
w^ho  were  ready  to  act  when  circumstances  required  their 
services.  But  in  no  army  in  the  world  was  there  more 
ability  to  support  itself  than  in  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiments ;  and  this  was  shown  in  their  passage 
through  Baltimore.  When  sailors  were  wanted  from  the 
ranks  of  the  volunteers,  the  county  of  Essex  furnished 
them ;  and  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Middlesex  were 
not  behind-hand  :  they  were  all  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  What  the  soldiers  of  Massachusetts  wanted 
was  discipline  ;  and,  with  it,  he  thought  no  soldiers  in 
the  world  excel  them  with  their  ready  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience. 

"In  our  State,  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  men  liable  to  military  duty.  With  twenty-five 
thousand  of  these  men  properly  disciplined,  instead  of 
stopping  at  Washington  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion, 
they  would  have  marched  directly  to  Richmond." 

This  was  in  May,  1861 ;  and  the  united  testimony  of 
every  competent  general  in  our  army  since  that  time  has 
fully  justified  the  view  here  expressed. 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  19,  just  before  his  departure  for 
the  seat  of  war,  the  Home  Guard,  desiring  to  manifest  their 
personal  respect  for  their  late  commander  and  associate  by 
some  sensible  token,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  last  even- 
ing when  he  could  be  present  at  their  drill,  in  presence  of 
the  Guard  and  many  invited  friends,  to  present  him  a  beau- 
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tiful  military  sash  and  a  handsome  silver  pitcher,  upon  the 
latter  of  which  was  the  following  inscription ;  viz. :  — 

THE 

WASHINGTON  HOME  GUARD 

TO 

CAPT.   SIDNEY  WILLARD, 

CAMBRIDGE, 

Aug.  19,  1862. 

The  presentation  was  made  in  a  very  touching  manner 
by  the  President  of  the  Guard,  and  in  terms  expressive  of 
the  warm  affection  and  respect  they  entertained  for  him. 
Capt.  Willard  wa*  sensibly  moved  by  this  very  hearty 
and  unexpected  manifestation.  He  responded  gracefully 
and  with  much  feeling.  It  is  now  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
his  remarks  were  not  preserved. 

His  commission  as  captain  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  bears  date  Aug.  13  last.  He 
left  for  the  seat  of  war  on  Friday,  Aug.  22 ;  the  regiment 
numbering  a  thousand  and  twenty-five  strong,  and  com- 
posed largely  of  the  sfalworth  yeomanry  of  Essex,  Middle- 
sex, and  Norfolk,  —  a  thoroughly  Massachusetts  regiment. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  he  was  promoted  to  a  majority. 


Extracts  from  Major  WillardPs  Letters, 

Aug.  25— Dec.  12. 

Aug.  25,  1862,  near  Washington.  —  "  We  camped  in  the  open 
field  all  night.  ...  It  is  just  Hke  camping  out  in  the  middle  of 
Brighton  Road  when  it  is  hottest  and  dustiest.  I  am  well  and 
jolly,  except  when  I  think  of  you  all ;  and  then  the  thought  that 
I  am  trying  to  do  my  duty  is  consolation  ample.  .  .  .  Most  truly 
your  loving  son." 
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Aug.  28,  Arlington  Heights.  —  "  Our  men  are  just  getting  a 
notion  of  loading  and  firing.  We  have  had  rumors  of  the  defeat 
of  Pope,  Sigel,  (&c.,  but  nothing  authentic.  "We  can  tell  literally 
nothing  here  about  the  movements  of  the  armies.  Regiments 
come  and  go :  their  tents  whiten  the  hillside  one  day,  and  are 
gone  the  next.  ...  I  hope  that  the  Thirty-fifth  will  soon  prove 
itself  an  excellent  regiment." 

Sept.  2,  Arlington  Heights.  —  "I  shall  ever  love  you  as  I 
have  done,  not  in  very  demonstrative  mode  perchance,  but  yet 
better  than  you  think ;  and,  while  I  live,  you  know  that  you  have 
some  one  to  depend  on,  to  help  and  assist  you.  I  hope,  God 
willing,  after  this  accursed  Rebellion  is  put  down,  to  return  to  old 
Massachusetts ;  and,  a  better  and  more  energetic  man,  to  make 
my  way,  so  that  I  can  aid  in  other  ways  than  mere  words." 

Sept.  3,  Arlington  Heights.  —  "  Your  letter  and  S.'s  came 
safely ;  and  I  enjoyed  them  most  exceedingly.  They  brought  a 
taste  of  home  to  me  that  was  delicious  amid  all  this  noise,  bustle, 

dirt,  and  fierce  energy.  .  .  .  needs  some  one  to  help  her  ; 

and  of  whom  can  I  ask  sympathy,  in  such  case,  but  you,  dear 

,  who  have  helped  me  and  assisted  me  in  every  way  ?    I  have 

had  the  appointment  of  Major  to  the  regiment.  .  .  .  Pray,  who, 
if  any  one,  made  representations  to  the  Governor  ?  If  you  know, 
please  let  me  know.  The  promotion  is  rapid  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting ;  and  I  shall  try  to  fill  the  post  thoroughly,  and  hope 
to,  all  but  the  blessed  horse.  My  kingdom  if  there  wasn't  a 
horse ! "  * 

Sept.  4,  Arlington  Heights.  —  ..."  We  are  still  in  camp  ; 
and  are  likely  to  remain,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  the  same  place. 
This  is  our  third  remove,  near  Hunter's  Chapel,  on  the  great  road 
from  the  end  of  Long  Bridge  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  about  two 
miles  from  the  bridge.  .  .  .  We  are  in  full  view  of  Fort  Craig, 
some  little  distance  to  the  north  of  us,  with  many  regiments  near 
us,  and  the  whole  of  Pope's  army  distributed  along  our  front.  We 
have  heard  firing,  and  have  sent  out  pickets,  dug  rifle-pits,  and 
stood  guard  and  drilled,  but  have  as  yet  not  encountered  any 


*  Reasonably  enough,  perhaps;  for,  in  all  his  life,  he  had  never  mounted  a 
horse  but  twice,  —  once  only  riding  a  few  rods,  when  a  schoolboy ;  and  a  second 
time  taking  a  short  ride  when  in  college. 
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enemy ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  snoring  of  the  officer  in  the  next 
tent,  he,  for  one,  hath  not  the  fear  of  Johnny  Rebel  before  his 
soul." 

Sept.  9,  Brookville,  Md.,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Washing- 
ton.—  "  We  have  left  at  Arlington  Heights  all  our  baggage  and 
tents,  and  have  been  turning  in  in  the  open  air." 

Sept.  13,  Washington.  —  .  .  .  "  We  broke  camp  at  Arlington 
Heights '  last  Saturday  night.  .  .  .  Every  thing  left  at  Arling- 
ton Heights,  only  what  we  could  carry  on  our  backs,  besides  the 
sixty  rounds  of  ball-cartridges.  Tuesday  night,  we  were  at  a 
little  town  called  Brookville,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Rockville  ; 
and  have  been  brigaded  with  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  and 
two  other  regiments,  with  Col.  Ferraro,  a  Pennsylvania  man,  act- 
ing brigadier,  in  Sturgis's  division,  Reno's  corps,  and  Burnside's 
army.  ...  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  colonel  ordered  me  to 
take  one  of  our  wagons  which  was  broken,  go  to  Washington,  get 
it  mended ;  go  to  Arlington  Heights,  break  up  our  camp  there  ; 
turn  back  to  United-States  Q.  M.  Thomas  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tents ;  collect  the  thousand  knapsacks  and  the  officers' 
trunks,  find  a  place  of  storage  in  Washington  ;  send  thirty  or  forty 
sick  men,  who  were  left  in  camp,  to  Alexandria  ;  collect  the  guns, 
get  all  the  equipments,  belonging  to  the  regiment ;  and  bring  back 
to  the  regiment  upwards  of  seventy  well  men,  with  a  wagon-load 
of  hospital-stores,  baggage,  &c. ;  and  find  the  regiment,  which,  I 
suppose,  will  have  moved  forty  miles  at  least  from  Brookville 
before  I  rejoin  it.  Besides  this,  I  have  to  finish  my  being  sworn 
in  ;  to  procure  a  horse ;  to  fill  about  three  hundred  small  commis- 
sions, which  the  officers,  learning  that  I  was  going  to  camp  and 
should  have  control  of  the  baggage,  intrusted  me  with ;  see  to  the 
mail ;  and,  in  short,  clean  up  all  that  had  been  left  loose.  So  I 
set  out  from  Brookville,  Wednesday,  at  three,  p.m.,  and  walked 
and  rode  into  Washington ;  where  I  arrived  at  nine,  p.m. 

"  Your  letters  all  came  in  a  bunch  ;  and  I  had  a  splendid  time 
reading  them." 

He  describes,  at  some  length,  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  doing 
business  at  Washington.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  accomplishing 
the  business  of  the  regiment,  purchasing  a  horse  and  a  major's 
equipments,  and  set  out  for  camp ;  bidding  adieu  to  some  near 
and  hospitable  relatives,  who  had  given  him  the  most  cordial  recep- 
tion. 
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Sept.  18,  Washington.  —  .  .  .  ''  I  sent  the  detachment  off 
Tuesday  evening  to  rejoin  the  regiment,  and  must  follow  just  as 
soon  as  I  can.  I  have  received  all  letters  and  parcels  so  far,  and 
am  most  exceedingly  obliged  to  all  dear  ones  at  home  for  them. 
.  .  .  My  regiment  is  perhaps  seventy  miles  distant,  —  a  long  way 
in  this  hehothered  State.  The  great  thing  which  I  regret  in  stay- 
ing here  in  Washington  on  regiment  business  is,  that  my  regiment 
may  have  been  engaged  in  the  fighting,  and  I  not  there,  —  a  source 
of  great  trouble  and  regret  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  them  just  as  soon 
•as  I  can." 

Sept.  19,  Friday  evening,  Washington.  — "  I  shall  start  at  nine, 
to-morrow  morning,  on  my  new  steed,  for  my  regiment.  I  have 
a  heavy  load  of  letters,  blankets,  &c. ;  so  that  I  shall  hardly  reach 
Frederick  before  Sunday  night.  I  shall  travel  the  broad  road 
through  Rockville,  and  right  on  to  Frederick ;  then  hunt  up  my 
regiment,  whose  whereabouts  I  don't  know. 

''  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  out  of  Washington,  as  the  air  is 
very  oppressive  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  was  made  of  lead,  —  no  life,  no 
strength.  I  have  been  working  very  hard  in  packing  the  baggage 
of  the  regiment  and  executing  my  orders. 

"  There  are  many  sad  rumors  and  stories  about  friends  in  the 
late  battle,  or  series  of  battles ;  *  but  I  believe  nothing  till  it  is 
authenticated  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  Our  colonel  is  wounded ; 
and  I  saw  that  Company  I  had  had  several  wounded.     I  shall 

soon  know  what  damage  was  done.     Meanwhile,  dear ,  keep 

up  a  good  heart.  I  think  things  are  beginning  to  turn  for  the 
better,  and  that  we  have  beaten  the  strength  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
now  bid  fair  to  break  its  strength  before  long." 

Sept.  19,  Washington,  Friday  evening.  — .  .  .  "It  has  been  a 
cause  of  deep  regret  to  me,  that  I  was  not  present  with  my  regi- 
ment in  any  of  these  recent  battles.  I  had  fully  counted  on  being 
with  them  when  they  first  faced  the  enemy  ;  and  would  have  cheer- 
fully foregone  completing  my  mustering-in  as  Major,  could  I  have 
been  present  when  they  came  under  fire.  .  .  .  There  are  sad 
reports  here  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  .  .  .  Col.  Wild  is  badly 
wounded  in  the  left  arm,  and  some  familiar  names  of  Company  I  f 
appear  in  the  list  as  wounded.  I  hope  to  be  with  the  regiment 
most  earnestly  before  forty-eight  hours  shall  elapse." 

*  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  f  His  own  company. 
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Sept.  21,  Sunday  night,  Frederick,  Md. — "  Here  I  am  in  Fre- 
derick, after  two  days  of  unequalled  tribulation,  and  wear  and  tear 
of  the  flesh.  I  have  actually  ridden  from  Washington  here,  forty- 
two  miles,  since  eleven,  a.m.,  Saturday.  ...  I  rode  at  a  very 
dignified  pace  out  of  Georgetown  and  towards  Rockville.  ...  I 
did  not  venture  on  a  trot.  I  expected  to  bounce  off  as  soon  as  the 
beast  tried  that  gait ;  and  luckily  there  was  a  hill  to  climb  for 
the  first  mile,  and  my  luggage  (nearly  a  hundred  pounds),  besides 
my  own  weight :  so  that  he,  though  strong  and  spunky,  did  not 
attempt  any  thing  more  than  a  walk.  When  I  got  some  distanced 
away,  I  touched  him  with  the  spur,  and  impressed  on  his  imagina- 
tion that  I  wanted  him  to  trot ;  which  he  did.  It  is  an  awful  pace, 
not  for  speed,  but  for  the  amount  of  bounce  thereby  extracted  from 
the  agonized  human  frame.  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could,  then 
reduced  him  to  a  walk  again  ;  and  so  we  went,  alternately  from 
walk  to  trot,  from  trot  to  walk,  till  I  had  bumped  through  twenty- 
two  miles,  to  a  little  cluster  of  houses  called  Gettysburg,  where  I 
stopped  last  night. 

..."  I  left  there  this  morning,  and  have  ridden  for  twenty- 
two  miles  through  scenery  which  would  delight  mother's  heart. 
The  Blue  Ridge  looms  up  magnificently  ;  and  to-morrow  I  must 
cross  it,  and  pass  two  of  those  battle-fields  which  have  rendered 
the  last  week  famous,  and  which  I  have  just  missed.  Col.  Wild, 
by  newspaper  report,  is  badly  wounded  in  the  left  arm  ;  and,  I 
suppose,  Lieut.-Col.  Carruth  is  in  command.  I  shall  start  for 
Sharpsburg  (twenty-two  miles  distant)  to-morrow  morning,  and 
rejoin  my  regiment. 

"  I  came  into  Frederick  as  the  afternoon  bells  were  ringing  for 
church ;  and,  for  the  moment,  Weston  and  Boston  came  back  to 
me  ;  and  I  wished  I  could  have  been  in  old  Massachusetts  to  enjoy 
a  New-England  sabbath. 

"  I  am  safe  and  well,  though  much  bumped.  I  had  far  rather 
and  easier  walked  it." 

Sept.  22,  Boonesborough,  Md.,  Monday  night.  — .  .  .  "  I  have 
to-day,  while  on  my  way  from  Frederick  hither  (sixteen  miles), 
learned  the  fate  of  my  regiment.  We  have  lost,  in  two  battles, 
nearly  every  commissioned  officer,  killed  or  wounded.  The  colo- 
nel's left  arm  is  gone  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel 
is  shot  through  the  neck.  Capt.  Bartlett  is  killed,  and  Capts. 
Andrews  and  Lathrop  are  the  only  ones  fit  for  duty  in  the  regi- 
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ment.  I  believe  my  men  (I  shall,  till  the  lieutenant-colonel  reco- 
vers, be  in  command  of  the  regiment)  are  not  moje  than  ten  miles 
distant ;  and  I  hope  to  reach  them  to-morrow. 

"  But  you  can  tell  how  sad  a  thing  this  loss  of  officers  and  men 
(fifty-two  killed,  two  hundred  and  five  wounded)  is  ;  one  quarter- 
part  of  the  regiment  gone,  taking  out  the  sick,  and  necessary 
attendants.  The  thousand  that  marched  up  State  Street,  little 
more  than  four  weeks  since,  now  number  hardly  more  than  six 
hundred ;   and  I  almost  dread  seeing  the  diminished  ranks. 

"  The  range  of  mountains  which  we  stormed  is  huge  ;  and  the 
gorge  through  which  I  have  been  riding  to-day,  if  its  flanks  were 
protected,  could  be  held  against  any  force.  The  national  road 
runs  through  this  pass  in  the  mountains,  and  I  have  been  travel- 
ling upon  it  all  day. 

"  The  battle  on  Sunday,  Sept.  14,  was  the  most  desperate  one 
of  the  war.  Over  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  on  each  side, 
with  a  line  of  battle  nearly  seven  miles  long,  parallel  with  the 
ridge  ;  which  finally  we  stormed,  and  beat  the  Confederates  back. 

"  My  horse  has  carried  me  well.  This  is  the  third  day,  and  I 
am  sixty-two  miles  from  Washington." 

Sept.  23,  Tuesday  morning.  — .  .  .  "  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
wounded  officers,  my  friends  ;  and  they  all  say  that  the  regiment 
behaved  nobly,  stood  their  ground,  and  fired  like  men  ;  though,  of 
course,  they  could  not  manoeuvre,  having  had  no  opportunity  to 
drill.  I  stopped  where  Col.  Wild  was  staying  in  Middletown,  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  eight  miles  back.  He  is  getting  on 
slowly  ;  but  surely,  I  hope.  He  was  cheery  and  thoughtful,  and 
kind-hearted  as  ever.  He  insisted  on  my  taking  his  armor-vest ; 
and  Mrs.  Wild  fitted  it  for  my  use.  I  bade  him  good-by,  and 
set  out  about  four,  p.m.,  for  this  place,  and  crossed  the  Sunday's 
battle  mountain.  The  scenery  was  grand.  Mother  would  delight 
in  its  beauty,  and  in  the  glimpses  of  distant  prospect  the  openings 
of  the  gorges  give. 

"All  the  way  along,  I  passed  regiments  marching  toward  the 
front,  and  trains  of  empty  wagons  returning ;  and  reached  this  place 
about  half-past  six. 

"  I  hear  that  a  Major  Wright  has  been  placed  temporarily  in 
command.  I  suppose,  when  I  return,  that  I  shall  take  his  place 
at  once.  I  shall  do  my  best,  and,  when  we  go  into  battle,  try  tg 
do  my  duty." 
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Sept.  26,  Friday,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Sharpsburg. — 
..."  I  am  well,  and  in  command  of  the  regiment ;  which  num- 
bers about  five  hundred  men. 

..."  I  am  not  astonished  to-day  that  my  horse  has  broken 
down,  and  went  limping  along,  as  I  expected  would  be  the  case,  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment,  —  a  sight  for  gods  and  men  to  snicker 
at.     Infamous  beast !  '^ 

Sept.  27,  Saturday  night,  three  miles  from  Sharpsburg,  near 
the  mouth  of  Antietam  Creek,  Md.  — .  .  .  "On  the  edge  of  a 
ploughed  field,  the  whole  brigade  close  up  in  mass.  We  have  no 
good  place  to  drill.  I  go  through  with  dress-parades,  &c.,  with 
exceeding  solemnity ;  but  the  care  and  bother  is  no  slight  thing. 
I  have  to  do  the  best  I  can ;  and  the  questions  asked  are  very 
numerous,  and  sometimes  perplexing. 

"  The  men  are  suffering  severely  from  want  of  tents,  and  loss 
of  baggage  ;  and  the  very  cold  nights  and  heavy  fogs,  lasting  till 
nine  in  the  morning,  are  increasing  our  sick-list." 

Sunday,  half-past  eleven,  a.m.  —  "But  I  think  we  shall  begin 
to  improve  now,  both  in  health  and  spirits,  as  the  shock  of  the  last 
battle  wears  off,  and  the  salutary  rules  of  discipline  and  cleanliness 
are  enforced. 

"  I  am  in  Ferraro's  brigade,  Sturgis's  division,  Coxe's  corps, 
and  Burnside's  army.  ...  I  am  working  with  all  my  might  on 
the  regiment ;  and  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  to  get  things 
agoing  systematically.  You  can  hardly  conceive  what  uphill  work 
it  is.  There  are  but  three  captains  in  the  regiment,  and  every 
thing  has  to  be  organized.  Morning  reports,  accounts  of  the  sick 
and  wounded ;  bothers  innumerable  about  forage,  commissary 
stores,  subsistence,  &c. ;  servants'  attendance,  regiments'  wash- 
sinks,  guards,  funds,  sutlers,  discipline,  drill,  details  for  different 
duties,  postage,  losses  in  battle,  and  every  thing  else  conceiv- 
able. 

"  I  did  not  think,  when  I  left  Boston  and  walked  over  to  Lynn- 
field,  that  I  should  be  in  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  regiment 
in  less  than  five  weeks.  ...  It  is  hard  work  going  on  short- 
handed,  as  we  are  now,  both  in  officers  and  men.  We  were 
hurried  away  from  Washington,  and  took  no  baggage  with  us. 
Officers  and  men  are  suffering  for  want  of  clothing.  I  have  the 
only  tent  in  the  regiment ;  and  it  is  a  small  A  tent,  seven  by  ^ve, 
and  tapering  so  rapidly  as  to  materially  reduce  the  space.    A  truss 
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of  wheat-straw  on  one  side  of  the  tent  is  my  bed  ;  ditto,  on  the 
other  side,  belonging  to  the  adjutant.  A  four-legged  pine  table 
(set  back  against  the  tent-pole),  a  desk,  one  camp-stool,  and  my 
saddle,  constitute  all  the  furniture." 

Sept.  28,  same  camp,  Sunday  night.  — .  .  .  "I  am  beginning 
to  arrange  matters  in  the  regiment ;  and  I  can  assure  you  all,  the 
task  is  no  light  one.  .  .  .  The  horse  is  quite  lame.  I  should  have 
been  disappointed,  hadn't  he  done  something  of  the  kind.  He  is 
coughing  and  sneezing  and  tramping  round  and  munching  hay 
behind  the  tent  at  this  moment.  He  eats  most  at  night,  —  late  sup- 
pers ;  and  then  stands,  looking  dyspeptic  and  used  up  all  day,  not 
touching  any  thing.  Didn't  I  tell  you  of  Col.  Wild's  kind  thought- 
fulness,  in  the  midst  and  despite  of  his  pain  and  misery  at  Mid- 
dletown,  as  I  stopped  to  see  him  on  my  way  to  the  regiment  ?  —  how 
he  insisted,  when  he,  by  chance,  learned  that  I  did  not  own  or 
wear  a  steel  vest,  on  my  taking  his ;  and,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
gave  directions  to  Mrs.  Wild  and  myself,  with  the  sorrowful  mo- 
tioning of  that  single  arm,  how  we  should  arrange  the  steel-plate 
in  the  vest,  —  the  one  which  he  wore  when  he  was  wounded  at 
South  Mountain,  Sunday.  ...  I  am  well  and  lively  as  I  can  be 
out  of  old  Massachusetts  ;  which,  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  every  day,  is  the  only  decent  place,  climate,  soil,  air, 
water,  &c.,  &c.,  to  live  in,  in  the  Union.   .   .  . 

"  You  can  have  no  notion  of  the  dirt  of  the  regiment.  I  passed 
a  ukase  this  morning,  which  compelled  a  general  scrubbing  of 
clothes  and  persons.  They  had  some  excuse,  as  there  is  but  one 
suit  of  clothes  to  each  man ;  and,  when  he  washes  his  shirt,  he 
has  to  go  without  till  it  dries.     Ditto  the  beloved  commander !  " 

Oct.  2,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Antietam.  —  .  .  .  "I  have  a 
compliment  from  Charles  G.  Loring,  who  is  lieutenant-colonel  and 
inspector-general  on  Burnside's  staff.  He  said  the  camp  of  my 
regiment  was  far  the  neatest  in  the  brigade.  ...  I  have  seen  and 
been  introduced  to  Burnside.  ...  I  have  intense  satisfaction  in 
my  position  as  commander,  for  two  reasons,  —  it  enables  me  to 
enforce  cleanliness  and  prohibit  swearing ;  which  last  I  have 
checked  to  a  considerable  extent,  —  to  a  degree  which  I  never 
thought  I  should  be  able  to. 

"  We  are  in  camp,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Maryland.  .  .  . 
How  soon  we  move,  or  how  soon  we  fight,  I  do  not  know." 

He  states  that  the  regiment  was  for  Pleasant  Valley,  six  miles 
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from  Antietam,  by  the  river  and  railroad,  near  Harper's  Ferry, 
between  South-Mountain  range  and  a  little  spur  north-west  of 
South  Mountain. 

Oct.  3,  Antietam.  —  ''I  have  had  a  somewhat  exciting  day  of 
it.  Last  night,  as  I  was  writing,  about  one,  a.m.,  the  General's 
orderly  poked  his  nose  into  my  tent,  and  delivered  me  an  order  to 
the  effect  that  the  President,  Gens.  McClellan,  Burnside,  &c., 
would  review  the  corps  to-day  at  eight,  a.m.  As  soon  as  the  tent- 
flaps  closed,  and  the  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps  died  away 
in  the  distance  on  their  road  to  the  Fifty-first  New  York,  I  grasped 
'  Army  Regulations,'  and  refreshed  my  ideas  on  that  important 
subject.  I  crammed  the  whole  thing,  —  opening  ranks,  colors 
waving,  swords  poising,  bands  playing,  &c.,  &c.,  —  and  then 
crawled  upon  my  pallet  of  straw,  and  went  to  the  land  of  Nod 
directly.  That  awful  reveille  started  me  into  full  life  and  vigor  at 
half-past  five  ;  and  minus  breakfast,  at  half-past  seven,  with  bat- 
talion formed,  but  horseless,  I  marched  my  six  hundred  on  after 
the  other  regiments.  We  marched  by  the  right  flank  into  the 
field,  and  came  on  the  right  by  files  into  line  ;  and  then  ordered 
arms,  and  waited  for  the  other  brigades  to  take  their  places.  We 
kept  our  place  till  about  ten ;  when  a  salute  from  the  guns  an- 
nounced the  President  and  stafl*.  They  rode  rapidly  by,  the 
President  bareheaded,  Burnside  on  his  right,  McClellan  imme- 
diately behind,  and  a  large  cortege  of  horsemen  following  in  front 
of  and  behind  each  line.  As  I  stood  eight  paces  in  front  of  my 
regiment,  the  President  passed  within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  me  ; 
but  all  the  study  of  the  elaborate  review,  the  passing  before  the 
reviewing-oflicer,  the  saluting,  &c.,  &c.,  was  entirely  omitted. 
We  stood  like  statues ;  I  with  my  long  sabre  sticking  up  above 
my  shoulder,  and  my  men  at  shoulder  arms,  unmoved,  while  Pre- 
sident, generals  &c.,  &c.,  passed.  We  then  closed  ranks,  and 
marched  from  the  field." 

Oct.  12,  Pleasant  Valley. — He  writes  that  the  Lieut.-Col. 
had  returned,  and  relieved  him  from  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, to  his  great  joy ;  so  that  the  Major  (Col.  Wild  still  being 
absent)  became  again  acting  Lieut.-Col.  Of  the  march  he 
writes  :  — 

"  On  Tuesday  (Oct.  7),  we  broke  camp  at  day-dawn,  and  soon 
after  started  towards  Pleasant  Valley,  —  a  most  beautiful  intervale 
between  two  ridges  of  high  hills.     We  marched  south-east,  and 
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through  by-roads  and  mountain-paths,  across  the  gap  in  Elk  Moun- 
tain. The  climb  was  a  great  one,  and  the  view  exceedingly 
beautiful.  My  horse  was  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  evinced  his 
light-heartedness  by  his  light-heeledness  ;  and  kicked  the  adjutant's 
horse,  to  the  adjutant's  intense  wrath.  I  got  along  very  well,  ex- 
cept that  he  (the  horse)  required  the  whole  road  to  himself.  .  .  . 
C.  W.  Loring  and  Patrick  Jackson  called ;  and  I  went  over  to  see 
them  at  Burnside's  head-quarters,  Avhich  are  about  a  mile  distant, 
on  the  steep  side  of  South  Mountain,  commanding  a  most  superb 
view  of  the  whole  valley,  and  Loudon  Heights,  which  overlook 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  upon  which  they  are  cutting  and  burning  off 
the  woods  to  clear  the  way  for  the  guns  of  the  new  defences." 

The  inevitable  horse  still  troubles  him.  "  I  wish,"  he  says, 
"  Uncle  Sam  would  allow  his  majors  to  walk.  The  horse  has 
passed  the  largest  part  of  his  valuable  existence,  since  I  became 
his  unwilling  owner,  tied  to  a  stake  back  of  my  tent,  where  I  can 
distinctly  hear  every  sneeze  and  cough,  every  motion,  of  the 
quadruped.  .  .  .  Nature  never  intended  me  for  a  horseman.  I 
hate  the  beasts.  .  .  .  For  five  weeks,  our  men  '  have  fought, 
marched,  dug,  slept,  ate,  and  camped  out  in  the  same  clothes,' 
having  but  one  suit."  He  describes  his  great  relief  since  the 
return  of  the  Lieut.-Col.  He  is  willing  to  bear  his  own  share, 
and  more ;  "  but  it  is  hard  to  do  three  men's  work,  and  get 
blown  up  for  six,"  and  "  to  tread  with  the  greatest  caution,  lest 
you  come  upon  the  military,  gouty  toes  of  some  precise  old  tacti- 
cian, who  roars  in  wrath  at  the  slightest  error  in  your  course  of 
proceeding.  ...  If  I  live  to  come  back,  it  won't  be  for  want 
of  all  sorts  of  training  that  I  am  not  evenly  developed,  body  and 
mind." 

Pleasant  Valley,  Sunday,  Oct.  19.  —  During  the  previous  week, 
he  had  been  quite  ill,  and  was  so  up  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
barely  escaping  a  severe  fever  ;  for  fever  he  had,  being  entirely  unfit 
for  duty.  Perhaps  it  was  his  iron  constitution,  which,  under  God, 
saved  him  in  his  peril.  While  lying  in  his  tent,  very  ill,  "  I  could 
clearly  hear,"  he  says,  "  all  the  signals  and  calls,  and  all  the 
music ;  in  fact,  all  that,  in  the  way  of  instrumental  sounds,  Uncle 
Samuel  or  private  regimental  pride  had  furnished  to  full  thirty 
thousand  men.  I  like  music  in  moderation  ;  but  fancy  the  awful 
racket  of  half  a  dozen  different  bands,  each  playing  in  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  other  !  —  some  psalm-tunes,  some  polkas  ;  some  one 
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thing,  some  another  ;  then  throw  in  the  calls  of  full  two  hundred 
bugles,  tooted  in  every  conceivable  style,  and  an  accompaniraent 
of  bass-drums  ambitiously  banging,  unable  to  keep  up,  but  sticking 
to  it  heroically.  Such  are  the  sounds  of  Pleasant  Valley."  The 
shelter-tents  are  described  by  him :  a  rather  severe  joke,  by 
the  way,  to  call  them  shelter-tents ;  being  ope7i  at  both  ends.  It 
was  very  cold  in  Pleasant  Valley.  The  mist  fills  it  "level  with 
the  tops  of  the  skirting  ridges,  and  buries  our  camp  six  hundred 
feet  deep  in  fog ;  and  it  takes  the  sun  usually  till  noon  to  poke  us 
out."  The  comfortable  weather  was  passing  away.  ''  The  men 
shiver,  and  appear  blanketed  and  great-coated  both  at  reveille  and 
roll-call.  No  wonder.  Almost  every  one  would  shiver  to  be  com- 
pelled at  half-past  five,  a.m.,  this  season,  to  turn  out  upon  the 
sidewalk,  with  ninety-seven  other  fellow-shiverers,  and  answer  to 
his  own  name." 

Oct.  22,  Wednesday  morning.  —  The  Major  had  visited  his 
dear  friend,  the  surgeon  of  the  Twelfth.  He  crossed  the  mountain, 
"  and  went  through  Sharpsburg,  where  the  battle  was.  The 
houses  and  churches  are  scarred  with  shot  and  shell.  ...  I  dis- 
mounted, and  walked  into  his  quarters  with  him  ;  and  comfortable 
enough  he  was.  He  had  a  fireplace  in  one  corner  of  the  tent, 
with  a  bright  fire  in  it,  looking  most  homelike,  made  by  digging  a 
trench  from  one  corner  of  the  tent,  covering  it  with  flat  stones 
(which  make  the  flue),  and  putting  two  barrels  on  the  end  of  it  as  a 
chimney ;  .  .  .  making  a  very  comfortable  fireplace.  I  intend 
making  one  at  once  in  my  tent ;  for  the  weather  now  is  very  cold 
at  night,  and  the  days  are  very  windy,  blowing  a  gale,  covering 
every  thing  with  dust,  and  half  taking  the  tent  bodily  off.  .  .  .  M. 
and  I  both  agree  that  a  soldier's  life  and  campaigning  are  beastly  ; 
and  they  are !  The  officers  suffer  for  food  much  more  than 
the  men.  The  latter  have  their  regular  rations  ;  but  the  oflicers 
are  obliged  to  forage  as  best  they  may." 

Oct.  31,  near  Wheatland,  Va.,  on  road  to  Leesburg,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  the  Potomac,  he  writes :  — 

''The  regiment  left  Pleasant  Valley,  Monday  (Oct.  27),  and 
marched  to  near  Wheatland,  —  a  blustering,  cold,  windy  day." 
He  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  thick  under-clothing,  his 
trunk  having  been  rifled  between  Washington  and  his  camp  ;  and, 
having  to  sleep  all  night  on  the  ground,  he  was  still  in  danger  of 
the  fever.     The  Lieut.-Col.  was  taken  down  with  cold  and  fever, 
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and  was  left  behind  (Oct.  27)  ;  and  the  Major  was  again  in  com- 
mand. The  regiment  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  waded  under 
the  culvert  of  the  canal  in  the  water,  and  encamped  in  a  field.  He 
had  to  sleep  all  of  the  night  of  Monday  on  the  ground,  in  the  open 
air  ;  his  blankets  being  on  the  wagon,  and  not  coming  up  till  the 
next  day.  He  supped  on  hard  bread  and  a  piece  of  cheese  one 
unprotected  night.  He  shivered  through  the  night,  was  sick,  and 
was  the  next  day  on  his  back  till  his  tent  arrived.  Oct.  29, 
marched  southerly  about  five  miles,  and  camped  out  in  an  open  field. 
Oct.  30. — Ordered  to  march,  at  sunrise,  five  miles,  to  Wheat- 
land, —  "  the  loveliest  spot  I  have  been  in  since  I  came  out.  Tents 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  on  a  little  ridge,  above  a  brook  which 
skirts  the  base  :  the  trees  protect  us  from  the  wind."  There  the 
encampment  was  a  protected  one.  He  was  fortunate  in  getting 
some  supplies ;  and,  the  Lieut.-Col.  having  come  up,  he  felt  much 
relieved.  ''  We  are  making  a  short  campaign  ;  and  may  see  some 
fighting  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  now  about  three  weeks. 
There  is  a  talk  of  our  going  to  ^Newbern  with  Burnside  ;  but  every 
thing  is  utterly  uncertain." 

Same,  Nov.  1.  —  He  is  writing  on  the  ground,  and  then  on  a 
stump.  On  the  10th  November,  near  Jefferson,  he  finishes  the 
letter.  "  We  have  been  marching  incessantly  since  the  first  date  ; 
had  snow-storms ;  slept  tentless  about  the  whole  time ;  had  salt 
pork,  raw  ;  hard  bread,  and  coffee  sugarless,  where  we  could  get  it, 
and  thankful  for  it.  Oh !  it's  jolly  campaigning  in  the  winter ; 
turning  into  a  potato-field,  in  a  driving  snow-storm,  to  sleep.  .  .  . 
I  think  that  we  shall  see  a  fight  soon.  The  rebels  are  close  to 
us  ;  and,  while  I  write,  the  cannonading  is  incessant.  I  shall  try 
to  do  my  duty  like  a  man,  when  the  time  comes.  I  hope  that  J. 
will  not  be  drawn,  or  think  of  volunteering ;  at  least,  at  present. 
Nothing  but  the  strictest  sense  of  duty  should  induce  a  man  to 
forego  all  the  blessings  of  home.  I  appreciate  them  now  as  I 
never  did  before  ;  and  I  hope  to  show  that  appreciation,  if  I  live 
to  see  all  the  dear  ones  at  home  once  again." 

Nov.  10,  Jefferson,  Va.  —  "  Since  leaving  Pleasant  Valley,  we 
have  been  constantly  marching,  except  the  three  days  we  staid 
near  Wheatland.  The  weather  has,  in  the  main,  been  pleasant ; 
but  we  have  had  two  snow-storms,  keen  and  cold,  as  if  direct  from 
old  Massachusetts,  in  one  of  which  we  were  marched  till  nearly 
eleven,  p.m.,  on  a  wrong  road,  very  aptly  described  by  one  of  the 
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men  :  '  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  gouged  out  by  lightning/  In 
addition  to  the  miseries  of  that  '  triste  noche,'  after  marching  ^\q 
miles  in  this  blinding  storm,  and  in  these  roads,  which  are  mere 
ditches  in  the  face  of  the  country,  used  as  beds  for  brooks,  with 
rivulets  crossing  them,  leaving  puddles  of  water  forty  or  Mtj  feet 
wide  and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  we  found  that  the  Rappahannock 
and  a  broken  bridge  barred  our  progress.  We  started  about 
four,  P.M. ;  and  were  stopped  at  about  six,  in  the  woods,  as  afore- 
said. There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  about-face  three 
thousand  men,  and  march  'em  back  again.  So  we  tramped  back 
through  the  puddles,  swamp,  and  brooks,  till  about  half  way  back 
to  our  old  camp-ground ;  where,  for  some  reason,  they  halted  us 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  right  in  the  teeth  of  this  nor' wester  and 
driving  snow.  I  sat  on  my  horse  till  I  was  nearly  frozen.  We 
then  marched  about  two  miles  farther  ;  and  at  eleven,  p.m.,  halted 
opposite  a  patch  of  woods,  and  were  told  to  camp.  At  once  the 
men  rushed  among  the  trees  with  shouts  ;  rails  were  brought,  sap- 
lings cut  down,  and  roaring  fires  built.  Field  and  staiF — to  wit, 
the  Lieut.-Col.,  Major,  Adjutant,  doctors,  &:c. — had  a  large  fire 
kindled,  and  some  pieces  of  shelter-tents  put  up  to  keep  the  wind 
off;  scraped  the  snow-covered  leaves  away,  and  spread  blankets; 
and,  thankful  for  the  warmth,  went  supperless  to  bed.  That  was 
the  hardest  day  we  have  had :  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  for  two 
weeks,  with  an  occasional  interlude,  our  bed  has  been  the  nearest 
field ;  our  coverlet,  the  starry  or  cloudy  heavens ;  our  food,  salt 
pork,  mostly  raw,  when  we  could  get  it ;  hard  tack,  and  coffee 
sugarless.  'I  can  eat  raw  salt  pork  with  any  Christian  in  the  land  ; 
and,  when  I  am  lucky  enough  to  secure  it,  I  carry  a  pound  or  so 
in  my  haversack  with  the  hard  bread :  but,  alas !  I  can't  get  a 
fibre  now." 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Nov.  13,  Thursday.  —  "  Last  Tuesday, 
at  one,  a.m.,  we  found  ourselves  in  advance  of  the  whole  army ; 
and  so  far  forward,  that  a  retrograde  of  three  or  four  miles  was 
determined  on.  .  .  .  Our  position  here  is  a  strong  one.  We  made 
a  night-march  from  Jefferson,  and  expected  to  hear  a  row  in  our 
rear :  but  nothing  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  march ;  and,  about 
daybreak,  we  reached  this  place.  .  .  I  am  well,  save  a  cold  ;  and 
as  jolly  as  I  can  be  in  a  mode  of  life  which  brings  a  man  down 
to  caring  mostly  for  a  good  meal  and  a  comfortable  night's  sleep. 
Of  course,  1  do  not  put  out  of  sight  the  heroism  and  bravery  ex- 
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hibited,  and  the  patriotism ;  but  the  daily  recurring  thought  is, 
How  shall  I  get  enough  to  eat  ?  and,  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  good 
camp-grotind  to-night." 

Nov.  13,  White  Sulphur  Springs.  —  "The  climate  is  as  cold 
here  as  in  Massachusetts  in  November  ;  .  .  .  making  your  bed  at 
dark  in  a  field ;  heaping  up  a  fence-rail  fire  ;  .  .  .  then  gathering 
leaves,  putting  your  rubber  blanket  on  them,  and  wrapping  the 
woollen  blanket  about  you,  to  wake  in  the  morning  with  the  frost- 
rime  on  the  end  of  your  nose,  the  fire  burnt  out  to  white  ashes 
and  black  cinders ;  fire  rekindled,  breakfast  a  facsimile  of  the 
supper,  and  then  the  order  to  pack  up  and  march ;  face  washed  by 
pouring  a  canteen  of  water  on  your  hands,  and  fall  into  place  ;  and 
off  we  go  for  another  day's  march,  with  the  prospect  of  a  fight  at 
any  instant ;  the  heavy  thud  of  cannon  in  the  distance. 

..."  I  have  passed  the  last  two  Sundays,  not  quietly  walking 
down  Hancock  Street  to  church  ;  nor  listening  for  that  second  bell, 
the  time  for  which  my  intellect  never  could  grasp  or  retain.  On 
Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  we  were  the  foremost  of  all,  and  a  little  too 
much  so  for  propriety.  Our  pickets  had  a  fight  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  our  lines ;  and  the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Culpepper, 
barely  ten  miles  off."  It  was  rumored  that  the  brigade  got  out  to 
Jefferson  without  Burnside's  being  aware  of  it,  and  in  pretty  close 
proximity  to  the  enemy ;  and,  being  discovered  by  a  party  sent  to 
reconnoitre,  were  ordered  back  to  a  safe  place. 

..."  Letters  from  home,  telling  of  home-matters,  are  inde- 
scribably welcome,  and  are  the  only  real  pleasure  I  have.  You 
all  are  ever  with  me  in  my  thoughts." 

Nov.  13.  —  He  was  again  (and  the  third  time)  in  command  of 
the  regiment,  much  against  his  will;  "the  Lieut.-Col.,  together 
with  the  adjutant,  having  been  taken  prisoner  while  eating  dinner 
across  the  river  at  White  Sulphur  Springs."  After  leaving  camp 
on  Aug.  22,  he  was  in  command  about  half  the  time  ;  and  now  he 
remained  in  command  till  he  fell. 

Nov.  15,  Saturday,  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  under  fire ;  and 
says,  Nov.  16,  "  I  don't  think  I  either  showed  or  felt  the  least  fear. 
The  rebels  shelled  us ;  and  I  had  to  march  my  regiment  back 
under  the  fire  of  our  battery  over  our  heads,  and  of  the  rebels 
from  a  hill  opposite,  directly  into  us.  A  fragment  of  shell  (so  the 
men  said ;  I  thought  it  was  dirt)  struck  the  road,  and  bounced 
right  over  my  cap,  about  two  feet  above  my  head ;  and  shot  and 
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shell  struck  and  whizzed  about  in  all  directions.  The  lieutenant 
of  the  battery  was  killed,  and  an  artillery-man  had  his  arm  torn 
to  pieces,  besides  wounded  men  in  other  regiments  than  ours. 
We  had  one  man  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  I  was  reading  your 
letter  during  the  shelling,  while  my  regiment  was  lying  under 
cover,  and  when  that  bit  of  dirt  or  iron,  I  don't  know  which, 
bounced  over  my  head.  .  .  .  Home-matters  are  what  I  care  for 
in  home-letters :  they  are  indescribably  pleasant.  The  beast  is 
well  and  rampageous,     I  hate  him." 

Nov.  17,  near  Warrenton  Junction.  —  "I  don't  at  all  like  to 
be  compelled  to  do  duty  which  I  did  not  agree  to  ;  and  this  duty 
was  put  on  me  with  this  warning :  '  The  Colonel  wishes  you  to 
take  command  of  the  camp,  as  he  will  be  absent  for  about  two 
hours.'  ...  I  occupied  the  house  (where  the  Lieut.-Col.  was 
taken)  all  Thursday  night ;  bitter  cold ;  frost ;  ho  fires  allowed, 
for  fear  of  an  attack.  I  walked  about  all  night ;  went  the  whole 
round  of  the  pickets,  and  line  of  skirmishers  ;  and  then  to  the  regi- 
ment, which  was  lying  in  the  fields,  .  .  .  under  the  cold  light  of 
the  moon,  the  frost  whitening  their  blankets. 

''  I  hate  old  Rampageous  as  much  as  ever.  He  is  a  snorting, 
prancing,  kicking,  biting,  uneasy  nuisance,  .  .  .  and  pulls  up  all 
the  stakes  driven  to  tie  him  to :  he  pulls  up  all,  except  large  trees 
which  have  been  growing  for  years." 

Nov.  19,  Opposite  Fredericksburg.  —  "After  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  about  two  weeks,  we  have  made  a  short  return  to  a 
semi-civilized  life  ;  that  is,  we  dwell  in  tents.  These  are  shelter- 
tents,  so  called  in  delightful  sarcastic  phrase ;  reminding  you 
of  a  dog-kennel.  Into  that  you  creep  on  all-fours,  and  lie  with 
both  ends  sticking  out,  in  case  you  are,  as  I  am,  six  feet  one. 

"  I  am  perfectly  hardened,  and  used  to  waking  up  at  midnight 
to  hear  the  grim  voice  of  the  General's  orderly.  .  .  .  Let  me  give 
you  a  picture,  if  possible,  of  our  waking  and  march  this  morning. 
We  (that  is,  Walcott  and  myself)  were  sitting  before  my  head- 
quarters' fire,  when  the  orderly  came  and  said,  '  Start  at  six, 
Major.  Regiment  will  fall  in  punctually  ;  as  you  lead  to-day,  Gen- 
eral says.'  So  off  I  posted  to  my  tent.  ...  I  took  my  sleep 
(what  I  could  get)  on  a  bundle  of  hay  in  my  tent,  and  was  duly 
aroused  by  the  reveille  at  four.  I  packed  my  blankets  ;  saw  to  the 
proper  saddling  of  old  Rampageous,  got  him  plenty  of  corn,  and 
had  my  tents  struck  in  the  midst  of  dire  confusion.     Our  baggage- 
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wagons  were  driving  round  in  very  lively  style ;  the  six  mules  to  each 
other  frequently  and  loudly  expressing,  in  their  sweet,  musical  way, 
their  delight  at  waking  and  working  so  early  in  the  morning.  The 
mist  was  thicker  than  ever,  and  no  sign  yet  of  the  dull,  gray  dawn. 
The  men  were  drying  tents  by  the  different  camp-fires,  cooking 
their  breakfasts,  fixing  their  knapsacks,  and  getting  ready  generally. 
The  mist  and  smoke,  the  calls  and  shouts  of  three  thousand  men, 
the  noise  of  our  awful  brigade-band  (which  had  waked  up  also), 
made  a  row  which  is  hard  to  describe.  I  ate  my  breakfast  stand- 
ing, —  plateless,  knifeless,  forkless,  and  spoonless  ;  keeping  guard 
over  old  Rampageous,  with  a  tin  dipper  of  coffee  in  one  hand,  and 
a  sandwich  of  hard  tack  and  beefsteak  in  the  other,  to  prevent 
one  especially  lively  wagon  and  its  six  mules  from  cultivating  an 
improperly  close  acquaintance  with  him,  which  would  result  in 
bites,  kicks,  and  squeals,  to  the  great  detriment  of  my  saddle  and 
blankets. 

"  The  wagon  finally  was  loaded,  and  drove  off.  I  finished 
my  breakfast.  Still  so  dark,  wet,  and  foggy,  that  I  could  not  see 
half  the  length  of  the  regiment.  I  mounted  old  Rampageous,  and 
gave  my  adjutant  and  sergeant-major  orders  to  form  the  regiment 
at  once  ;  and  as  I  sat  on  my  horse,  in  front  of  the  line,  the  sight 
was  a  picturesque  one,  —  the  long,  dark  line  of  men  slowly  form- 
ing, and  becoming  visible  by  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  forest,  in 
front  of  which  they  stood ;  the  glitter  of  the  guns  as  they  shone 
for  an  instant ;  the  quiet,  sharp  orders  of  the  officers,  followed  by 
the  prompt  movement  of  the  dark  and  compact  masses  ;  and,  add 
to  all,  the  faint,  wet  light  of  morning  had  begun  to  creep  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon.  I  gave  the  '  Attention,  battalion  !  shoulder 
arms  !  right  face  !  forward,  march  ! '  and  we  were  off  this  time,  to 
halt  just  short  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  western,  or  rather  northern, 
side  of  the  river,  .  .  .  table-land,  .  .  .  and  overlooking  the  city  at 
a  distance  of  two  miles.  .  .  .  We  have  marched  south  along  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  then  turned  to  the  left,  and  marched 
here.  We  have  been  on  the  move  for  three  weeks  and  two  days 
quite  steadily.  We  left  Pleasant  Valley ;  marched  along  the 
Potomac  to  Berlin  ;  crossed,  camped  ;  then  south  through  Lovetts- 
ville,  &c.,  to  Amesville,  Jefferson,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Fay- 
etteville,  Warrenton  Junction  ;  then  straight  here,  —  to  wit,  a  mile 
from  Falmouth,  and  near  Fredericksburg.  We  have  zigzagged 
over    the   country    (particularly  in   our   marches   near  the  Blue 
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Ridge)  beyond  all  description ;  but  now  we  are  promised  a  two- 
days'  halt. 

..."  I  wish  you,  dear ,  the  pleasantest  Thanksgiving  you 

have  ever  had.  I  shall,  God  willing,  remember  you  all  most  lov- 
ingly on  that  day ;  and  I  know  you  will  not  forget  me.  .  .  . 
Burnside  means  to  push  for  Eichmond ;  in  what  way,  I  am  sure 
I  can't  tell  or  conjecture :  but  we  shall  have  some  very  hard 
fighting^  I  expect,  within  the  next  four  weeks." 

Nov.  28,  camp  oiF  Fredericksburg.  —  "  We  had  a  quiet 
Thanksgiving,  without  any  extra  dinner,  except  an  old  goose  and 
four  very  diminutively  small  chickens.  I  thought  of  home  as  I  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  mess-table  (made,  by  the  way,  of  cracker-boxes, 
and  clothless),  and  wished  that  I  could  fill  my  place,  for  a  short 
time  at  least,  at  home.  But  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
that,  as  I  came  because  I  ougJit^  that  same  '  ought '  loill  keep  me  up 
fairly  to  the  mark. 

"  I  have,  at  last,  received  letters  here  on  the  infamous  soil  of 
Virginia. 

"  We  have  a  large  number  of  men  here,  —  how  large,  I  don't 
know ;  but,  I  suppose,  about  seventy  thousand.*  I  wish  there 
were  two  hundred  thousand  men ;   and  then  —  Richmond." 

He  is  just  for  brigade  drill ;  never  having  drilled  his  regiment 
with  brigade. 

Dec.  2,  same  camp.  —  "I  hardly  think  I  can  make  you  a  fit- 
ting return  for  all  your  affectionate  and  Christian  care  of  me,  or 
all  your  patient  and  loving  waiting  during  my  slow  struggle  to 
work  my  way  in  life  and  gain  a  place  among  men.  I  hope, 
if  my  life  is  spared  to  return,  and  with  increased  knowledge  of 
men,  with  an  experience  in  rough,  practical  life  of  the  greatest 
value  to  me,  and  habit  of  prompt  decision,  with  the  attrition  of 
a  life  as  open  and  public  as  my  former  one  was  secluded  and  fastidi- 
ous, to  make  my  fortunes  more  rapidly  than  earlier  years  fore- 
boded." 

He  says  that  he  is  in  Sumner's  corps,  Hooker  in  the  centre 
(both  Massachusetts  men),  and  Franklin  on  the  left.  "How  we 
are  to  get  to  Richmond,"  he  says,  "  is  the  problem.  If  we  go 
straight  by  land,  the  rebels  have  the  railroad  direct  from  Rich- 
mond to  Fredericksburg,  which  they  will  use  to  retreat  on,  and 

*  Perhaps  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  as  by  a  subsequent  letter. 
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tear  up  as  fast  as  we  press  them  back,  —  leaving  us  to  rebuild  and 
follow  as  best  we  can  over  roads  which  are  like  brooks  of 
mud,  floating  the  corduroy  logs  in  a  yellow  stream  (fifty  miles 
of  such,  with  three  or  four  good-sized  rivers  to  fight  our  way 
across,  lie  between  us  and  Richmond)  ;  while  the  route  by  sea  will 
avoid  many  of  these  difi[iculties,  render  transportation  compara- 
tively easy  and  safe,  land  us  nearer  the  city,  and  not  compel  us 
to  guard  an  ever-increasing  length  of  line  of  communication." 
He  had  always  been  entirely  silent  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  generals ;  and  now,  being  particularly  requested  by  letter, 
states  his  opinion. 

Dec.  5,  camp  near  the  river,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  Fre- 
dericksburg. His  regiment  just  ordere^  "  to  the  extreme  left  of 
the  army,  to  support  Battery  B  of  four  pieces,  second  battalion. 
New- York  artillery,  stationed  on  a  range  of  hills  overlooking  the 
river  ;  and  the  outermost  part  of  the  army  in  this  direction,  I 
believe." 

Dec.  6  and  7.  —  Left  flank  of  army  on  hills  overlooking  Frede- 
ricksburg. He  states  that  wagons  with  supplies  have  arrived  in 
camp ;  having  been  from  eight,  a.m.,  till  four,  p.m.,  in  going  three 
miles.  "  It  was  a  magnificent  night"  (Saturday,  Dec.  6).  "  The 
full  moon  lighted  the  snow,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  enemy's  fires  on 
the  hills  across  the  river  could  be  distinctly  seen."  .  .  .  The  Major 
commanded,  ranking  the  captain  of  the  battery.  He  is  on  the  ex- 
treme left ;  "  unless  they  have  removed  some  division  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  woods,  which,  like  a  bow,  sweep  round  the  rear 
of  our  camp." 

Dec.  7,  opposite  the  lower  suburbs  of  Fredericksburg. —  "Night ; 
quiet  till  one,  a.m.  ;  then  I  stump  over  the  crusty  snow  in  com- 
pany with  the  officer  of  the  day,  whose  duties  also  cover  the  night, 
unless  the  rebels  cross,  and  stir  up  my  camp."  He  then  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  the  scene  on  that  bright  moonlight  night,  and 
the  rebel  camp-fires.  "It  is  freezing  in  true  New-England  style, 
and  the  weather  is  as  genuine  an  importation  from  Massachusetts 
as  is  our  regiment.  .  .  .  My  tramp  to-night  is  to  visit  my  pickets 
and  guards.  I  have  guards  stationed  at  each  of  the  guns,  which 
peer  watchfully  through  the  embrasures  of  the  half-moon  in 
which  they  are  placed.  A  cold  time  the  sentinels  have  of  it, 
and  the  greatest  vigilance  is  needful ;  for  a  rat-tail  file  and  a  tap 
with  a  hammer  would  render  useless  in  a  moment  a  superb  piece 
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of  ordnance.  I  don't  object  to  the  trip  a  bit,  though  it  will  take 
me  nearly  two  hours  ;  but  fc  my  shoes,  which  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  shoes  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  regiment.  The 
soles  of  both  have  given  -v^ay ;  and  the  venerated  Major's  toes  are 

out,  as  I  drew  in  my  lettf    ^o I  shall  get  along  to-night  by 

winding  them  round  wit'  jrd  (the  shoes,  not  toes)  ;  and  I  hope 
they  will  stand  the  pokin  •     irough  the  bushes  after  my  pickets. 

"  Gen.  W.  and  aide  1  on  me  to-day  ;  and  I  treated  them  to 

dinner,  through  sending  a  special  forager.  ...  I  had  secured 
a  goose,  .  .  .  two  sma  icks,  and  had  a  pudding  made.  .  .  . 
But,    alas !    there  are  vbacks    on   all   human   felicity.     The 

mess-tent  was  so  cold,  i  ^  he  pine-logs  throughout  the  camp  so 
obstinately  refused  to  hv4  hat  my  tent  was  nearly  at  the  freezing 
point :  and,  when  I  ros  carve  the  goose,  I  was  obliged  to  grasp 
the  carving  knife  and  .  k:  in  my  fist ;  and  after  making  sundry 
vain  attempts  to  hit  the  ji.  ints  of  the  wretched  bird,  and  growing 
desperate  at  the  consciousness  that  seven  pairs  of  hungry  eyes 
were  fixed  on  my  struggles,  I  gracefully  appealed  to  the  general, 
who,  in  his  long  buckskin  gauntlets,  succeeded  in  dismembering 
the  fowl,"  &c.  ..."  Now  I  have  a  good  fire  in  front  of  my  tent. 
Would  that  I  had  had  it  when  the  shivering  general  and  his  shi- 
vering aide  sat  on  my  bed,  and  shook  in  chilly  unison ! " 

He  doubts  about  the  next  movement,  but  thinks  a  force  will  be 
detached,  and  sent  to  Richmond.  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  for 
your  letters.  When  I  get  a  goodly  stock  of  letters  from  the  mail- 
bag,  I  feel  that  I  am  still  fast  in  home  affections  and  remembrance  ; 
and  the  memory  is  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  that  I  have." 


His  last  letter,  a  very  hurried  and  brief  one  in  pencil, 
written  on  "Friday,  Dec.  12,"  was  affectionate  as  usual. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  says, — 

''  We  shelled  and  half  burnt  Fredericksburg  yesterday.  My 
regiment  and  brigade  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  and  was 
marched  and  countermarched ;  as  I  will  tell  at  some  future 
time,  when  I  have  pen,  ink,  and  opportunity.  .  .  .  The  whole  of 
Franklin's  grand  corps  is  passing  in  the  rear  of  our  camp,  cross- 
ing the  river  on  the  left,  —  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  by  the 
thousands.     My  men  are  pretty  much  used  up  by  want  of  shoes, 
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and  consequent  colds.  I  had  by  actual* count,  yesterday,  a  force 
of  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-three'*men  and  seventeen  officers 
with  which  to  go  into  battle.  I  hope  to  write  in  a  few  days  more 
fully." 

This  was  either  the  last  letter  ht-^  ^;rote,  or  else  the  next 
to  the  last.  It  bears  the  same  da  ith  the  last  letter  to 
his  wife.  On  Saturday,  before  he  ;^  his  thought  must 
have  been  upon  the  impending  bat  which  proved  a  day 
of  awful  and  useless  sacrifice,  —  a  It      paust  indeed. 

As  has  been  seen,  he  was  appc  td  a  captain  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August  last ;  left  'ston  with  his  regi- 
ment on  the  twenty-second  of  the  sa  ,ie  month ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  was  appointed  a  major.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  was  in  actual  command  of  the  regiment, 
without  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  and  with  but  three 
captains,  just  about  half  the  time  after  he  left  Boston, 
encumbered  with  the  new,  numerous,  and  sometimes  very 
perplexing,  duties  of  the  colonelcy ;  that  he  was  ill  for  a 
fortnight  from  fatigue  and  exposure ;  that  he  had  written 
about  one  hundred  letters,  many  of  them  very  long  ones, 
abounding  in  pen-and-ink  sketches,  —  he  would  seem  to 
have  shown  great  industry  and  perseverance  in  his  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  days'  absence  from  home.  The  regi- 
ment was  new  and  inexperienced ;  and,  with  unusual  speed, 
—  three  weeks  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  breaking  up 
camp  at  Lynnfield,  —  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  severe 
battle  at  South  Mountain,  where  they  fought  like  veterans, 
and  began  to  earn  there  historical  record,  enlarged  at  Antie- 
tam,  and  consummated  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  sad  duty  remains  of  speaking  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  Christian  soldier;  of  the  man  (as  truly  and  tersely 
described  by  a  friend)  "  who  never  raised  his  arm  or  his 
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voice  in  anger  or  pride ;  the  self-controlled,  highly  moral, 
and  exemplary  man,  whom  even  the  follies  of  youth  never 
seemed  to  touch ; ''  — -  and  of  adding  some  of  the  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  14,  a  telegram  was  received 
from  Falmouth,  Va.,  without  date,  saying  that  "Major 
Willard  died  this  afternoon,  at  1.30 ;  "  and  soon  after,  in  the 
same  evening,  a  second  telegram  was  received,  also  without 
date,  that  "  Major  Willard  lies  in  Fredericksburg,  wounded, 
shot  through  the  body,"  and  containing  a  request  to  his 
wife  "  to  come  immediately."  Nothing  further  was  heard 
until  Monday  evening,  Dec.  15.  Meanwhile  the  family  had 
been  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  buoyed  up  with  hope  against 
hope.  In  the  confusion  of  the  day,  there  might  have  been 
a  mistake  in  the  first  telegram  received ;  the  son,  husband, 
and  brother  might  be,  and  perhaps  was,  living.  Several 
plausible  theories  were  suggested;  but  Monday  evening 
(when  several  members  of  the  family,  who  had  left  Boston 
in  the  morning,  were  on  their  way  to  Washington)  brought 
with  it  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence. 

The  principal  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  part  he 
was  taking  in  the  bloody  fight  at  Fredericksburg,  also  the 
narrative  of  his  fall  and  death,  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Capt.  Lathrop,  who  was  acting  major  y;i  the 
the  battle :  — 

Camp  near  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
Dec.  18,  1862. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Willard, — 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  late  husband,  it  be- 
comes my  sad  duty  to  write  you  the  particulars  of  that  event, 
which,  I  can  assure  you,  is  deplored  by  the  regiment  and  by  my- 
self, no  less  than  by  his  friends  and  relations  at  home.  We  crossed 
the  river  on  Friday,  Dec.  12.  That  night,  we  camped  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg  ;  and,  the  next  day,  took  part  in 
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the  battle.  The  enemy  .were  posted  on  a  range  of  hills  half  a  mile 
outside  of  the  town,  behind  earthworks.  The  position  was  one  of 
great  strength,  and  was  defended  by  artillery  and  infantry.  To 
reach  it,  we  had  to  pass  across  an  open  plain,  which  was  fully 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries.  Antietam 
was  nothing  to  it.  We  advanced  in  line  of  battle  ;  your  gallant 
husband  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  cheering,  and  encouraging  it 
on.  When  about  half-way  across,  he  was  struck  by  a  Minie-ball 
in  the  body,  and  fell  prostrate.  He  soon  arose,  and  was  being 
supported  to  the  rear  by  one  man  when  I  saw  him.  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  his  assistance,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  hit.  He 
said  he  was,  and  wished  I  would  help  him  off  the  field.  I  found 
he  was  able  to  walk  but  a  few  steps  further.  To  attempt  to  carry 
him  off  the  field  the  way  we  came  on,  would  have  exposed  him  to 
another  shot.  I  looked  around  for  a  way  of  escape,  and  saw  a 
gully  running  back  to  the  town.  To  this  we  carried  him  ;  and  I 
sent  a  man  after  a  stretcher,  while  I  remained  with  him.  While 
here,  we  were  several  times  covered  with  dirt,  caused  by  the  ene- 
my's shells  striking  in  close  proximity  to  us.  I  examined  the 
wound,  and  did  what  I  could  to  stanch  the  blood.  After  sending 
the  tenderest  message  to  the  loved  ones  at  home,  and  in  submis- 
sion saying,  ^^But  God's  will  he  done"  he  added,  ^'Tell  them  I  tried 
to  do  my  duty  to  my  country  and  to  the  regiment,^'  We  remained 
in  this  gully  an  hour,  and  still  no  stretcher  appeared.  The  firing 
seemed  to  be  nearer,  and  stragglers  going  to  the  rear  said  the  ene- 
my were  driving  us.  To  attempt  to  carry  your  husband  on  a 
blanket  would  expose  him  to  great  pain ;  to  remain  would  endan- 
ger our  freedom.  I  decided  to  adopt  the  former  alternative,  and 
starts.  Several  shot  went  by  us ;  but  none  struck  our  party. 
Before  we  reached  the  town,  we  met  two  men  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire Eleventh  with  a  stretcher,  and,  placing  your  husband  on  it, 
took  him  to  a  hospital.  A  surgeon  looked  at  his  wound,  and  told  me 
to  bathe  it  in  cold  water  ;  and  this  was  all  the  dressing  I  could  get 
any  of  them  to  put  upon  it.  I  remained  with  him  all  night,  doing 
what  I  could  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  We  were  in  a  room  with 
thirty  others,  who  had  wounds  of  every  description.  The  night 
was  a  terrible  one.  Groans  and  cries  of  agony  prevented  any  rest ; 
but  your  husband  bore  his  sufferings  with  the  utmost  patience.  No 
cry  or  complaint  escaped  his  lips.     With  the  utmost  Christian  re- 
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signation,  he  endured  it  all.  In  the  morning,  the  ball  was  extracted. 
At  nine,  I  left  him  for  a  few  hours  to  hunt  up  the  regiment,  and 
report  what  had  happened.  Before  I  returned,  a  messenger  came, 
and  reported  that  the  Major  was  gone.  I  immediately  went  to  the 
hospital,  and  had  the  body  taken  to  camp  and  sent  to  Washington. 
.  .  .  The  sufferings  of  your  husband,  before  his  death,  were 
undoubtedly  great ;  but  he  bore  them  like  a  man.  He  was  fully 
conscious,  when  I  left  him ;  and  I  am  informed  he  retained  his 
faculties  to  the  end.  ...  In  your  husband's  decease,  I  have 
lost  a  dear  and  valued  friend.  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  in  1854,  and  have  ever  since  esteemed  him  highly.  The 
kindly  feelings  which  existed  between  us,  as  officers  of  the  same 
company,  did  not  cease  when  he  left  it  for  the  position  of  Major 
of  the  regiment.  I  know  that  he  entered  into  this  war  from  no 
feelings  of  martial  pride,  or  from  a  desire  to  win  renown.  A  mili- 
tary life  was  distasteful  to  him  ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  here, 
and  he  remained.  He  often  spoke  to  me  of  the  peaceful  and 
happy  life  which  he  trusted  was  in  store  for  him  when  the  war 
should  be  over.  Deeply  sympathizing  with  you  in  your  afflic- 
tion, 

I  remain  truly  yours, 

John  Lathrop. 


The  regiment  left  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  at  half 
past  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was  advan- 
cing against  the  rebels ;  the  Major  being  in  front  of  color- 
company  B,  when  he  led  the  regiment  to  the  charge. 
Capt.  Lathrop  was  in  the  rear,  acting  as  major.  Efforts 
were  made  to  persuade  the  Major  to  order  the  charge  and 
take  his  station  in  the  rear,  but  without  success.  Waving  his 
sword,  and  leading  on  the  charge,  he  was  seen  to  fall;  *  and 
the  startling  cry  went  forth,  that  the  "  Major  was  down ! '' 
A  lad  in  the  regiment,  by  the  name  of  Krill,  seems  to  have 


*  He  was  seen  by  the  commander  of  the  next  regiment,  —  the  Twenty-first  Mas- 
sachusetts, —  very  much  in  advance  of  his  men. 
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been  the  first  to  go  to  his  assistance,  having  seen  him  at  the 
moment  he  was  shot;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  lift 
him.  Private  Estes  then  started  to  his  support,  and  was 
helping  him  through  the  lines  to  the  rear,  when  Capt.  La- 
throp  came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  the  two  attempted 
to  take  him  from  the  field.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  rod 
or  two,  when  the  Major  said, "  You  must  let  me  lie  down :  I 
can't  go  any  further." 

They  laid  him  down,  put  him  in  a  blanket,  and  endea- 
vored to  place  him  out  of  the  range  of  the  fire ;  but,  the 
rebels  enfilading  the  road,  they  removed  him  just  below 
the  bank.  Here  there  was  a  shelter  from  the  front  fire ;  and, 
by  a  little  bend  in  the  road,  from  the  cross-fire  also.  Capt. 
Lathrop  lay  down  by  his  side.  Here  it  was,  probably,  that 
he  requested  the  captain  to  give  the  message  to  the  loved 
ones  at  home,  as  mentioned  in  the  captain's  letter ;  and  also 
expressed  his  desire  to  be  buried  at  Mount  Auburn. 

Within  a  half  hour  or  hour,  two  soldiers  appeared  with 
a  stretcher,  and  bore  him  upon  it  to  the  hospital  of  a 
Connecticut  regiment.  He  was  in  pain,  but  never  moaned 
or  exclaimed. 

Towards  night,  the  surgeon  gave  him  whiskey  and  mor- 
phine ;  but  he  doubted  whether  to  take  it,  saying  that  he 
had  never  drunk  whiskey :  however,  he  was  induced  to  con- 
sent, and  soon  became  easier.  He  was  thirsty,  and  wanted 
water,  which  was  brought ;  but  from  self-control,  says  the 
captain,  he  would  not  drink,  but  only  rinsed  his  mouth. 

He  inquired  whether  his  horse  had  been  found,  and  was 
told  that  it  had  not  been.* 


*  The  horse  had  been  tied  in  Fredericksburg.  It  was  lost  during  the  battle,  to- 
gether with  the  blankets  and  haversack.  Probably  they  were  stolen.  Inquiries 
were  instituted,  but  with  no  success. 
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About  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Capt.  Lathrop 
was  obliged  to  be  absent  to  attend  to  the  regiment,  now 
reduced  to  less  than  one-tbird  of  its  original  number.  He 
left  the  Major  calm,  quiet,  and  apparently  comfortable  ;  and 
did  not  apprehend  any  early  change  in  his  condition.  Estes 
and  another  private  remained  in  attendance.  Acting  Lieut- 
Col.  Pratt  came  in,  and  found  the  Major  cheerful,  affection- 
ate, and  resigned ;  and,  on  inquiring  how  he  could  serve 
him,  was  requested  to  telegraph  to  his  wife  to  come  imme- 
diately. He  then  left  to  execute  his  mission,  thinking  the 
Major  could  not  live  many  hours :  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  latter,  though  knowing  that  he  was  fatally 
wounded,  thought  himself  so  near  his  end;  for  he  had  had 
no  warning  from  any  former  experience  of  severe  illness. 

The  privates  continued  in  attendance  through  the  clos- 
ing scene,  save  that  Estes  was  absent  some  fifteen  minutes, 
between  one  and  two  o'clock,  to  take  some  food.  The  Ma- 
jor had  been  induced  to  go  to  sleep ;  and  he  was  asleep, 
lying  on  his  left  side,  when  Estes  returned.  A  motion  of 
the  right  shoulder  was  noticed:  presently  his  lips  were 
seen  to  move ;  his  eyes  were  open,  and  rolled  up.  Estes  felt 
his  pulse,  and  found  none ;  ^  he  felt  his  hands,  they  were 
cold.  He  called  the  surgeon,  who  confirmed  his  fears  that 
all  was  over.     The  Major  had  entered  into  his  rest. 

This  brief  narrative  contains  substantially  the  little,  but 
all,  that  has  thus  far  been  gathered,  of  the  last  hours  and 
death  of  Major  Sidney  Willard. 

As  he  lay  in  the  repose  of  death  in  the  home  of  his 
youth,  his  expression  was  natural  and  life-like,  as  of  one 
who  had  returned  wearied  with  confiict,  and  had  sunk  into 
a  calm  but  thoughtful  and  semi-conscious  slumber. 

*  Capt.  Lathrop  said  he  had  no  pulse  after  he  was  wounded. 
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Religious  services  were  held  at  the  late  residence  of  the 
deceased ;  but  the  family  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  respected 
friends,  who  said  there  was  a  strong  desire  and  expectation 
of  a  more  public  demonstration.  The  West  Church  was 
crowded  at  his  public  obsequies,  and  they  were  of  a  most 
impressive  character.  The  military  escort  detailed  by  the 
Governor  was  composed  of  the  Independent  Company  of 
Cadets,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he  had  been  a  member ; 
and  of  the  Washington  Home  Guard  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  had  so  carefully  instructed.  Nor  were  the  Weston  men, 
the  yeomanry  of  the  land,  who  had  been  trained  by  him,  — 
those  of  them  who  had  not  gone  to  the  war,  —  wanting  in 
their  attendance,  and  tribute  of  respect. 

Omitting  the  numerous  and  private  testimonials  to  his 
memory,  and  those  published  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  it 
will  not  be  inappropriate  to  add,  as  of  a  more  public  charac- 
ter, the  resolutions  of  the  Cadets,  those  of  the  Home  Guard, 
and  those  of  his  classmates  of  Harvard  College. 


Resolutions  passed  hy  the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets^ 
Dec.  20,  1862. 

"  Whereas  the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets  have  heard 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  of  the  death  of  their  fellow-member, 
Major  Sidney  Willard,  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  by  wounds  received  in  battle  ;  and  — 

''  Whereas  we  have  experienced,  by  his  decease,  another  loss 
to  the  many  we  have  already  sustained  during  the  present  Rebel- 
lion ;  therefore  — 

"  Resolved^  That  while  we  mourn  his  loss,  and  offer  our  sincere 
sympathies  to  his  bereaved  widow  (thus  suddenly  called  upon  to 
part  with  the  object  of  her  affections)  and  to  his  family  and  surviv- 
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ing  relatives,  we  remember  the  undaunted  courage  and  patriot- 
ism which  marked  his  short  career,  and  the  bravery  which 
distinguished  him  in  the  field  of  battle  in  fighting  against  the  ene- 
mies of  our  Constitution  and  civil  liberties. 

'^  Besolved^  Thsit  the  strong  attachment  he  always  evinced  for 
this  corps  during  his  membership  ;  his  lively  interest  in  its  welfare  ; 
his  firm,  unswerving  integrity  as  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  with  the 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  he  went  forth  to  do  battle,  under 
circumstances  of  no  ordinary  nature,  sundering  the  sacred  ties 
which  bind  a  man  to  those  most  beloved  by  him,  —  will  endear  his 
memory  to  us,  and  cause  his  name  to  be  mentioned  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  respect  by  his  former  comrades,  while  his  death 
will  add  another  name  to  the  roll  of  departed  heroes  who  have 
gone  forth  from  our  ranks  to  uphold  our  national  honor  and 
integrity. 

''  Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records 
of  this  corps,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Major  Wil- 
lard,  with  the  tender  of  our  respectful  sympathies  in  her  great 
bereavement.  "  Chas.  E.  Stevens,  Clerk  L  0,  G,** 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Home  Guard  of  Cam- 
bridge, held  at  their  armory,  Dec.  15,  the  following  reso- 
lutions, presented  by  the  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  communicated  to  the  family  of 
Major  Willard,  together  with  an  offer  of  the  services  of  the 
company  as  a  funeral  escort :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Washington  Home  Guard  have  heard 
with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  the  death  of  Major  Sidney  Wil- 
lard, of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  13th  inst.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  endeared  to  them  by  many 
considerations,  they  cannot  withhold  this  expression  of  their  high 
appreciation  of  his  character  as  a  soldier,  as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a 
friend.  They  will  ever  cherish  a  remembrance  of  him  as  their 
much-esteemed  commander  and  military  instructor,  and  will  often 
hereafter  recall  the  pleasant  associations  which  characterized  his 
relations  as  one  of  their  number.     Falling  as  he  has  done,  in  the 
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vigor  of  his  manhood,  in  a  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
noblest  energies,  his  country  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  brave 
officer,  the  State  a  citizen  of  high  promise  and  unswerving  integrity, 
his  friends  a  true-hearted  man,  and  his  family  one  endeared  to 
them  by  the  ties  of  the  warmest  affection. 

"  The  Home  Guard  would  tender  to  the  family  of  their  late 
associate  their  most  cordial  sympathy,  while  they  place  upon  their 
record  this  testimonial  of  their  esteem. 

"  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Clerk  W.  H.  Gr 


BesohUioiis  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Class  0/  1852,  held  in  Boston^ 

Dec.  17,  1862. 

*'  Resolved^  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  our  class-mate.  Major  Sidney  Willard. 

"  But  it  is  consoling  to  remember,  that  he  died  nobly  in  battle 
for  his  country,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment ;  and  that  he  has 
added  fresh  honor  to  a  name  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  New 
England  and  of  our  college  in  more  than  one  generation. 

"  He  was  the  first  of-  our  number  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
country ;  and  his  name  shall  be  treasured  up  in  our  hearts  with 
everlasting  respect  and  honor.  He  was  one  with  whose  memory 
nothing  which  is  not  truthful  and  pure  and  upright  and  courageous 
and  honorable  can  ever  be  associated. 

"  We  remember  that  our  friend  entered  the  service  from  a  con- 
viction of  duty  and  an  honorable  sensitiveness,  —  countervailing 
the  advice  of  friends,  —  which  led  him  to  think  that  one,  so  well 
qualified  as  he,  ought  not  to  be  absent  from  the  field ;  and  we 
remember  also  the  costly  sacrifice  which  he  then  made  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  of  business  prospects,  and  of  strong  natural  tastes 
and  predilections  for  peaceful  pursuits. 

"  Many  of  us  mourn  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend,  —  generous, 
incorruptible,  steadfast,  pure,  of  a  strong  and  widely  cultivated 
mind,  and  a  lieart  singularly  affectionate,  and  sensitive  to  every 
sentiment  of  honor. 
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"  Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
the  family  of  Major  Willard,  with  the  expression  of  our  deepest 
and  most  respectful  sympathy. 

"  S.  M.  QuiNCY,  Chairman, 
"Henry  G.  Denny,  Secretary'' 


"IN  MEMOEY   OF  MAJOR   SIDNEY  WILLARD. 

Called  from  the  din  of  battle  and  the  rush  of  earthly  strife 

To  the  peace  past  understanding  of  a  new  and  endless  life, 

No  long  and  wasting  sickness  wore  away  that  noble  form, 

Trained  in  temperance  and  virtue  to  be  the  worthy  home 

Of  the  soul  that  dwelt  within  it,  till  the  sudden  summons  came 

To  crown  the  patriot  hero  with  the  dying  martyr's  fame ; 

To  lead  the  heart,  that  here  was  blessed,  by  perfect,  changeless  love. 

To  its  endless  consummation  in  the  Father's  home  above. 

As  we  mourn  the  life  thus  ended  in  all  the  pride  of  youth. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  ours  like  it  in  manliness  and  truth : 

And  though  'tis  hard  for  us  to  see  the  brightest  and  the  best 

Thus  taken,  when  so  many  are  longing  for  their  rest ; 

Yet  we  trust  the  perfect  wisdom  which  we  cannot  understand, 

And  bow  in  meek  submission  'neath  the  loving,  chastening  hand." 
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Correspondence. 

PvEV.  Horace  C.  Hovey— Z>ear  Sir^-  We,  the  undersigned,  believing  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  freedom  and  humanity  would  be  served  by  a  more  extended  circulation  of 
the  discourse  delivered  by  you,  in  this  village,  on  the  occasion  ot  the  National  Fast- Day 
— Jan.  4lh,  18/51 — respectfully  request  a  copy  of  said  discourse  for  publication. 

S.  B.  SMITH,  E.  R.  CLARKE, 

PL  ATT  GILBERT,  A.  S.  GLESSNER, 

W.  W.  BARRETT,  C.  E.  SPRING, 

S,  S.  PECKHAM,  H,  C.  SCOFIELD, 

R.  E.  HALL,  H.  B.  ROBINSON, 

D.  H.  PA  VIS,  JAMES  FISK. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Smith,  Platt  Gilbert,  and  others — Gentlemen:  If  in  your  judgment,  the 
publication  of  the  accompanying  sermon  will  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  at  your 
service.  No  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  discourse,  except  such  as  were  necessary  to 
fit  it  for  publicatioa.  Yours  truly,  HORACE  C.  HOVEY. 
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Isaiah,  58:  5 — 8  — *'Is  it  sucb  a  fast  tliat  I  have  ehoees?'  a  day  for  a  man  to  aMld  Mj 
soul?  is  it  to  how  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush,  aisd  to  spread  sackcfoth  and  ashe*  under 
liim  ?  wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ? 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burUj^ns,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  ^o  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke? 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hun^rry,  and  that  thou  brin;?  the  poor  that  are  cast  out 
to  thine  house-?  when  ihou  scest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him  ;  and  that  Ihou  bide  not 
thyself  fronj  thine  own  flesh  ? 

Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily." 

Though  no  uninspired  lips  ean  ntter  a  discourse  worthy  of  such  a  grand 
foundation;  yet,  God  helping  me,  I  shall  endeavor  faithfully  to  apply  this  portion 
of  Divine  truth  to  existing  eircuinstanees.  In  doing  this,  I  cannot  suffer  myself 
to  bo  hampered  in  any  way  ;  either  by  unfavorable  precedents  or  by  surround- 
ing prejudices.  If  the  whole  truth  is  ever  to  be  spoken  boldly,  now  is  the  day 
and  now  is  the  hour.  A  careful  study  of  the  text,  a  glance  at  the  dangers 
impending  over  our  beloved  land,  and  the  penu-salof  that  Prodamation  which 
has  called  us  together,  combine  to  dispel  forever  from  my  mind,  thoso  mists 
that  have  been  thrown  around  it  by  that  class  of  theorists  who  wo»*ld  sedu- 
lously fortify  the  pulpit  against  encroachments  from  questions  of  social  and? 
political  reform. 

The  discussion  of  such  subjects,  they  have  told  me,  is  a  desecration  of  the' 
sacred  desk.     It  is  the  minister's  business  to  preach  the  gospel.     He  should 

confine  himself  to  m.attej?s  purely  religious  ;  iGaving  the  forma  of  society  and  ^ 
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government  to  be  fashioned  by  lecturers  and  politicians.    These  allegations 
compel  me  to  inquire  into  the 

Province  of  the  Preacher, 

They  have  necessarily,  and  deeply  disturbed  the  mind  of  one,  who  having  but 
recently  entered  the  work  of  the  ministry,  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  anxiously  asking  what  labor  he  is  called  to  perform.  Surveying 
the  broad  land  in  which  he  dwells,  he  sees  to  his  alarm,  gigantic  sins  extend- 
ing themselves  to  embrace  in  their  unfriendly  grasp,  all  classes  of  society  and 
all  departments  of  government,  threatening  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  Yet 
he  is  to]d  that  he  must  be  silent  concerning  these  evils,  because  they  are  of  a 
political  character. 

He  sees  the  demon,  Alchohol,  though  apparently  crushed  again  and  again  by 
the  efforts  of  temperance  organizations,  rising  anew,  with  additional  strength, 
to  grind  beneath  his  heel  the  happiness,  the  hopes,  the  lives,  and  the  souls  of 
thousands.  He  longs  to  see  him  crushed  by  the  iron  grasp  of  the  law.  But 
this,  be  is  assured  has  its  jwUtical  bearings,  and  therefore,  his  lips  are  to  be 
sealed ! 

He  sees,  again,  a  strong  and  terrible  system,  binding  millions  of  his  fellow- 
beings  in  a  cruel  bondage — a  system  at  war  with  every  true  interest  of  hu- 
manity and  with  every  principle  of  religion.  Yet  he  is  told  that  the  question 
touching  the  nerpetuity  of  this  system  is  of  2i  j^oUtical  nature,  and  that  silence 
respecting  its  wrongs  is,  for  this  reason,  becoming  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Faith,  love,  peace,  and  inward  piety,  he  is  plainly  informed,  are  the  only 
topics  on  which  he  must  dwell ;— abstractions  to  which  the  Distiller  and  the 
Son  of  Temperance,  the  Slave-holder  and  the  Abolitionist  can  listen  compla- 
cently sitting  side  by  side. 

But  71010,  on  a  day  like  tJiiSj  I  am  constrained  to  ask  if  this  silence  is  any 
longer  right,  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  stationed  as  a  Captain  in  the  Christian 
array  ?  "No!  No  I"  I  must  indignantly  exclaim  ;  "The  trumpet  of  the  Lord 
is  on  my  lips  !  Let  me  sound  the  charge  to-day,  with  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  dav.  I  may  be  permitted,  through  the  same  trumpet  to  "sound  the  notes 
of  Jubilee  r 

Where  would  the  principle  carry  us,  that  no  question  of  political  reform  is  ad- 
missable  in  the  pulpit?  The  aggressions  of  the  defenders  of  slavery  have  increas- 
ed until  ihey  have  become  alarming.  A  few  years  ago  they  agitated  the  minds 
of  but  a  few  friends  of  humanity.  Most  of  us  were  taught  to  believe  that 
African  slavery  in  the  United  States,  was  an  expiring  evil ;  and  we  stood 
quietly  by,  to  see  the  monster  breathe  his  last.  But  now,  the  claims  and 
clamors  and  menaces  of  those  who  support  that  system,  cause  our  land  to  vi- 
brate from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Because  this  agitation  is  so  widely  spread  that  it  furnishes  the  chief  topic  of 
thought  and  conversation  in  all  circles,  must  the  ministry,  therefore,  assume 
a  timid  air,  and  cower  behind  a  * 'wholesome  dread  of  preaching  politics?" 
God  forbid  I  For  if  that  be  the  ca^e,  all  the  Devil  will  have  to  do,  when  the 
discussion  of  any  great  moral  question  grows  too  hot  for  him,  is  to  label  it — 
**PoLiTicsr'  If,  before  that  magical  word,  the  ministry  must  be  dumb,  we 
throw  at  once  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Adversary  ;  for  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  connected  with  religion  that  has  not  heretofore  been,  and 
may  not  hereafter  be,  intermingled  with  politics. 

It  will  be  granted  by  any  one,  who  truly  understands  the  province  of  the 
preacher,  that  he  should  in  his  pulpit  ministrations  rigidly  abstain  from  all 
questions  that  are pwre^y  secular;  for  his  sphere  is  the  round  of  eternal  verities. 
But  when  there  arises,  with  regard  to  any  subject,  a  discussion  that  has  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  political  bearings;  a  discussion  that ^ggj^uigef ijjyco^^as 


well  as  State ;  a  discussion  that  affects  the  well-being  of  man  in  the  n^xt 
world  as  well  as  in  this  ;  when  such  a  question  arises,  then  the  messenger  of 
Him  who  **came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword;"  is  guilty  if  he  does  not 
make  the  world  feel  to  the  utmost  whatever  power  God  has  given  him. 

It  is  the  glory  and  perfection  of  Christianity,  that  its  principles  are  such  as 
permeate  the  whole  life  of  man — individual,  social,  national.  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  particulars.  No  moral  act  is  too  trifling  for  its  cognizance ;  none 
is  so  lofty  as  to  transcend  its  sphere  of  jurisdiction.  In  establishing  this  holy 
religion,  then,  the  minister  should  suffer  no  sin  to  be  protected  from  his  assault, 
because  it  is  hoary  with  age,  or  because  it  is  shielded  by  the  great  ones  of 
earth.  Nor  is  he  to  with-hold  his  cherishing  hand  from  any  virtuous  cause, 
on  account  of  its  recent  origin,  or  because  it  is  despised  and  hated  among  men. 

Sin — private,  or  public,  individual,  or  national ;  sin — among  the  lofty  or  the 
lowly,  the  learned  or  the  ignorant ;  sin — whether  blushed  at  or  gloried  in  ;  of 
any  color,  in  any  shape,  occupying  any  position,  sin  is  the  adversary  with 
which  the  Christian  minister  is  to  wage  an  uncompromising  warfare  until  it  is 
banished  from  the  earth. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  righteousness,  in  business  and  recreation,  in  the 
closet,  and  in  the  great  assembly  ;  righteousness,  among  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  in  the  social  circle  and  on  the  political  arena  ;  ricfhteoiisness  everywhere 
and  always,  is  that  for  which  the  minister  of  Christ  is  to  labor  and  contend, 
until  its  dominion  is  established  in  every  human  heart. 

Because  it  furthers  so  glorious  a  laorky  I  hail  this  day. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  Proclamation,  the  Christian  people  of 
these  United  States  are  now  assembled,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  confess 
all  national  sins,  and  to  invoke  the  Supreme  BeiuL^  for  forgiveness,  restoration 
to  Divine  favor,  assistance,  deliverance  and  protection. 

Whatever  the  antecedents  of  this  Proclamation  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
motives  leading  to  its  publication,  the  document,  in  itself  considered,  will 
doubtleibS  meet  the  approval  of  every  careful  reader.  It  is  so  judiciously 
worded  that  no  man  need  be  offended  at  its  requirements,  whatever  may  bo  tho 
complexion  of  his  political  opinions.  And  yet,  harmless  as  it  seems,  it  may 
show  itself  to  be  the  most  "incendiary  paper"  ever  issued  in  our  country.  It 
invites  us  to  the  free  discussion  of  subjects  hitherto  interdicted.  It  invites  us 
to  confess  our  * 'national  sins.''  Hence  it  will  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
excitement. 

The  tremulous  accents  of  the  Proclamation  present  us  moreover,  with  a 
pitiable  picture  of  our  Chief  Maf^istrate.  We  see  an  iaibecile  old  man  wring- 
\\\<i  (iis  hands,  in  the  halls  of  the  White  House,  instead  of  a  hero,  wielding  his 
h'vvord  on  the  plains  of  South  Carolina,  where  traitors  are  preparing  the  muni- 
tions oF  wor.  Thus  the  picture  appears  to  the  eyes  of  anti-slavery  men  at  the 
North,  and  of  pro-slavery  men  at  the  South.  One  class  of  men  only,  view  it 
in  a  different  light — viz,  the pro^slavery  men  of  the  North!  Oh  !  with  what 
dilFerent  emotions  should  we  conform  to  the  terms  of  a  proclamation  like  this, 
had  it  only  been  preceded  by  such  a  proclamation  as  that  manly  one,  issued  by 
another  President  in  a  similar  exigency  I  Had  President  Buchanan  ventured 
on  some  bold  measure  kindred  to  that  which  Jackson  adopted  on  the  11th  of 
Dec.  1832,  first  clearly  defining  the  relations  existing  between  the  several 
States  and  the  General  Government ;  showing  with  the  utmost  lucidity,  that 
secession,  is  but  the  synonym  of  treason  ;  and  then  shaking  the  thunderbolts  of 
tear  over  the  heads  of  the  daring  rebels  ;  and,  finally,  spreading  the  arms  of 
paternal  affection,  and  bidding  the  disobedient  children  return  to  the  bosom 
they  had  wounded — oh!  then,  as  the  happy  issue  of  such  righteous  boldness, 
we  might  now  be  feasting  at  the  table  of  Thanksgiving,  instead  of  wearing 
sack-cloth,  and  sprinkling  our  heads  with  ashes  !  Hosted  by  VjI^\^V  iC 


And  yet — I  repeat  it — 1  hail  this  day  !  It  bids  hs  look  our  national  sins  in 
the  face ; — a  thing  we  never  yet  have  honestly  and  fairly  done. 

The  language  of  the  Proclamation  touching  this  point  is  clear  enough  : — 
*'Let  us,  with  deep  contrition,  and  penitent  sorrow,  unite  in  humbling  our- 
selves before  the  Most  High,  in  confessing  our  individual  and  national  sins, 
and  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of  our  punishment."  But  the  President 
specifies  none  of  the  "nationjil  sins,"  with  a  single  excepHon.  He  exhorts  us 
to  "implore  God  to  remove  from  oar  hearts  ih^t  false  pride  ofoj^inion,  which 
would  impel  us  to  persevere  in  wrong  for  the  sake  of  consistency ,  rather  than 
yield  a  just  submission  to  the  unforsten  exigences  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed." This  exhortation  is  thoroughly  Janus-laced.  It  looks  Northward  and 
Southward  at  once.  If  it  means,  as  from  some  other  man  it  might,  that  the 
men  of  tlie  South  are  to  yield  prompt  allegiance  to  a  constitutionally  elected 
President,  even  though  his  views  are  adverse  to  their  own,  then  it  meets  our 
hearty  approval.  But  it  is  viev/ed  by  us  all  with  detestation,  if  it  is  intended 
<o  instruct  a  victorious  party — a  party  that  has  been  strugsrling,  too,  for  the 
maintenance  of  cherished  principles,  to  lay  aside,  at  the.  bidding  of  traitorous 
.secessionists,  the  laurels  so  recently  won.  But  the  language  of  the  exhorta- 
tion is  ambiguous.  It  may  have  either  signification,  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  man  who  reads  it.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  antecedents  of 
the  President,  it  would  seem  intended  to  azt>e  into  submission  and  silence,  those 
who  cannot  otherwise  be  induced  to  respect  the  existing:  Administration,  or  to 
favor  the  institution  to  which  that  Administration  lends  its  support. 

We  are  urged  to  fast  on  account  of  our  '^national  sins;"  yet  those  sins  are 
not  specified.  We  have  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  make  our  own  spec- 
ification.      What  then,  are  the  most  ]}ro7miie7it  of  our  uatloRal  sins  f 

I,  Vanity. 

While  I  would  decry  our  national  vanity,  no  one  will  Uf>derstand  mo 
to  speak  dispartjginir^y  of  that  honost  admiration  of  our  native  land,  wliich  i:j 
ever  becomi«air  to  the  patriot.  Would  that  we  had  a  stiU  higher  appreciation 
of  the  capabilities  of  this  voun^^  republic  'dml  of  the  glorious  destiny  whicli 
may  even  yet,  be  hers  I  But  va'iiitfj  differs  from  this  noble  consciousness  of 
flower. 

Even  those,  in  the  old  world,  who  admire  our  greatness,  ridicule  our  noto- 
rions  vanity.  We  have  been  so  often  assured  that  *'The  future  is  with  us,"  that 
we  have  come  to  think  that  '"future"  pre.seitt.  Our  capabilities  have  been  mis- 
taken by  us  for  actual  attainments.  We  have  laughed  our  advisers  to  scorn, 
when  they  have  warned  us  that  wo  had  in  our  bosom  the  elements  of  destruc- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  developumnt  and  growth.  Romanism,  and  slatyjri/, 
the  grand  obstacles  to  American  progress,  have  been  persistently  considered 
by  us  as  only  trivial  impediments.  These,  and  other  difficulties  In  our  parh, 
have  been  lightly  brushed  aside  by  us,  in  our  vain-glorious  parade;  and  we 
have  esteemed  it  a  fore-ijone  eonclusiou  tliHt  young  America  was  to  usher  in 
the  millenium  several  hundred  yeara  before  the  time  originally  dt^signated  in 
the  programme  of  the  Universe! 

Thus  we  have  boasted  and  gloried,  and  swelled  ourselves  with  pride,  until 
a  general  humiliation  became  necessary.  And  it  has  come!  We  are  exh'ut'- 
ted  to  it  in  the  President's  proclamation.  But  I  trust  and  pray  that  no  deojier 
disgrace  may  be  in  store  for  us  than  that  already  inflicted.  The  work  of  huai- 
bling  would  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  done. 

But  lately,  the  wh(5le  vocabulary  ef  high-sounding  terms,  w^as  exhausted  in 
self-laudation.  Where  now  are  those  eloquent  boasters?  How  (^iickly  (heir 
voice  is  hushed  !  llecently  we  saw  them  sailing  sunward  wntlx^their  siiKen 
i,4illoyn    swelled  into  symmetry  by  idle  faneies,  until  it  -s^^gdV^QlQgil^  i 
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glory  almost  another  sun.  But  now,  the  toy  is  punctured  hy  the  sword  of 
secession,  and  the  braggarts,  clinging  to  the  cordage,  await  the  crash ! 

In  a  day  like  this,  when  there  is  enough  to  alarm  and  humble  even  the  sober 
patriot,  there  should  be  enough  to  silence  forever  all  idle  boasters.  Let  us 
repent,  then,  of  our  national  vanity !  Let  us  most  sedulously  cultivate  just 
views  of  the  part  we  are  playing  in  the  Tragedy  of  Nations.  If  the  Master 
has  given  us  important  work  to  do,  as  a  nation,  in  demonstrating  the  practica- 
bility of  a  republican  form  of  government,  let  us  not  forget  that  such  a  work 
should  be  prayerfully  undertaken,  and  seriously  prosecuted,  with  all  holy  meek- 
ness, conjoined  with  righteous  firmness.  Our  government  is  of  but  recent 
origin.  It  is  but  an  experiment,  which  may  fail — which  icUl  fail,  unless  car- 
ried through  with  a  steady  hand,  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  heart.  Away 
then  with  vanity,  which  renders  the  hand  vacillating,  the  brain  inconstant  and 
the  heart  corrupt !  Humbly,  quietly,  but  faithfully  and  zealously,  let  us  toil, 
waiting  for  our  glory  till  it  is  bestowed  by  the  King  of  Kings. 

Another  of  our  national  sins  consists  in  cherishing  a 

II.  Party  Spirit. 

It  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  the  preservation  of  their  rigjhts,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purposes,  through  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  parties. 
It  is  vain  to  denounce  the  association  of  man  with  man.  We  have  all  found 
out  the  truth  of  the  proverb  :  '*In  union  there  is  strength,"  and  we  recogniaie 
it  in  every  department  of  life.  Beginning  with  those  family  ties,  which  Na- 
ture herself  has  woven,  we  stretch  forth  the  arms  of  our  sympathy  to  embrace 
our  fellow-men  in  the  church,  the  neighborhood,  the  county,  the  State,  the 
national  party  and  the  nation  itself.  And  when  the  whole  sisterhood  of  na- 
tions on  earth, ''shall  have  found  common  moral,  social  and  political  ground,  so 
that  they  can  be  united  into  one  grand,  ecumenical  congress,  the  family  of 
man  will  still  find  it  true  that  *'In  union  there  is  strength." 

It  will  not,  then,  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  now  against  this  natural 
love  of  association.      I  am  but  denouncios^  its  lamentiible  perversion. 

It  is  wrong  for  an  individual  to  put  forth  efforts  in  behalf  of  any  but  right- 
eous ends.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Why  not  say  the  same  of  parties; 
which  after  all  are  only  associations  of  individuals  ?  If  a  party  seeks  the  at- 
tainment of  unholy  ends,  is  not  every  individual  guilty  who  lends  that  party 
his  inteUigent  support? 

I  advance  three  general  propositions,  confident  that  they  will  recommend 
themselves  at  once  to  you  all. 

1st.   A  party  espousing  had  principles,  is  an  instrument  fit  for  Satanic  uses. 

2ad.   A  party  with  no  principles  is  an  absurdiry. 

^>rd.  A  party  with  righteous  principles,  is  adapted  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  uien  and  the  glory  of  Goi). 

Hence,  if  there  is  (as  we  all  believe)  a  Power  in  Heaven  that  controls  the 
destiny  of  nations.  th(3  jird  party  will  be  sure  to  fail  in  the  eud  ;  the  second 
pu'ty  will  bo  still-born  ;  t{ie  third  party  will  ultimately  be  triumphant  over  all 
opposition,  jiut  ordinary  partisans  do  not  look  for  the  principles  on  which 
tUeir  parry  is  founded.  Gazing,  too  constantly,  at  the  gorgeous  colors,  that 
wave  ove;-  the  temple  of  their  idolatry,  they  stumble  mto  dangerous  pitfalls. — 
Such  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  parties — men  who  look  at  the  party-flag  instead 
of  the  party-principles.  There  are  thousands,  for  example,  in  che  Democratic 
party,  who  would  siiouc  for  joy,  were  slavery, to-morrow, to  be  swept  away  for- 
ever. And  on  the  other  hand,  tiiere  are  thousands,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
Kepublican  party  who  wouhi  consent  to  become  holders  of  slaves,  if  they 
tUou^dit  it  would  be  for  their  pecuniary  interest.  Such  attach  themselves  to 
the  party,  whichever  it  may  be,  by  mistake,  or  from  love  of  gain  and  fW^ig^Tp 
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or  because  their  fathers  or  their  friends  have  rallied  around  its  banner.  They 
remain  in  it,  ofttimes,  long  after  being  convinced  of  their  error,  merely  because 
of  certain  false  notions  of  consistency,  which  prevail.  Consistency  is  an  ad*" 
mirable  virtue ;  but  none  is  more  thoroughly  misunderstood. 

False  consistency  relates  to  time  ;  true  consistency  to  character.  False  con- 
sistency requires  a  har-nonious  life ;  true  eonsistency,  a  harmonious  soul. 
False  consistency  is  horizontal  ;  true  consistency  is  perpendicular.  False  con- 
sistency demands  that,  when  a  man  has  once  taken  his  position  in  social,  lite- 
rary, political  or  religious  life,  he  should  never  grow  wiser,  or  better  ;  true 
consistency  is  the  result  of  such  moral  growth.  False  consistency  is  forever 
recurring  to  precedents  ;  true  consistency  ever  points  to  principles, 

A  man,  therefore,  who  is  truJt/  consistent,  will  never  make  it  his  boast  that 
he  has  "always  voted  a  straight  ticket;"  he  never  will  shout:  "The  party 
right  or  wrong ;"  he  never  will  adopt  as  his  motto  :  "Rule  or  ruin !" 

To  party-spirit  is, in  a  great  measure, attributable  the  present  unhappy  com- 
motion and  disturbance  of  our  beloved  land.  Party-spirit  makes  men  deaf  to 
argument,  remonstrance  and  entreaty.  It  inclines  them  to  perverseness  and 
malevolence,  to  fraud  and  to  violence.  While  it  has  sought,  by  intimidation, 
to  silence  the  voice  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist,  it  has  led,  through 
the  paths  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  to  distrust  and  fear,  to  bitterness 
and  reviling,  to  threats  and  challenges.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  lead  to 
permanent  disrupture,  amid  the  atrocities  of  civil  war. 

While  my  whole  soul  glows  in  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
which  is  now  so  rapidly  spreading  through  the  land,  I  most  earnestly  depres 
cate  that  unchristian  spirit  of  impatience  and  wrath,  so  often  its  concomitant. 
Let  us  be  patient — let  us  be  kind  !  True  christian  love  is  the  only  alkahest 
that  can  dissolve,  simultaneously,  the  fetters  of  iron  encircling  the  limbs  of  the 
slave,  and  the  fetters  of  prejudice  encircling  the  soul  of  his  master. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  I  denounce,  (and  I  know  that  you  will  all  join  in 
the  denunciation) — I  denounce  the  spirit  o^  i subordination — also  engendered 
by  party-strife — which  would  recklessly  abandon  the  only  safe  basis  of  associated 
action  ;  viz,  the  rule  establishing  the  legitimately  expressed  iv III  of  tiie  m^ijority 
as  law.  Desert  that  solid  rock,  and  you  must  either  permit  the  minority  to 
rule,  (despotism);  or  you  must  resolve  society  into  its  constituent  elements, 
(anarchy.) 

Men  become  so  blindly  attached  to  party,  that  they  are  even  made  willing, 
in  certain  exigences,  to  take  that  suicidal  step, which  if  followed,  would  shatter 
all  parties,  nations,  comiuunilies,  and  e^en  families,  leaving  each  individ- 
ual standing  by  himself,  very  independent,  and  very  insecure.  This  would  bo 
the  situation  of  mankind,  were  all  to  exercise  that  boasted  right  of  secession, 
now  so  loudly  advocated  by  irritated  and  disappointed  aspirants  after  power. 
Jiook  at  South  Carolina,  for  example.  She  claims  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  She  exercises  ^hat  supposed  right.  She  abhors  ihose  who  would  force 
from  her  an  unwilling  submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  adjust'u^ 
her  plans  for  future  operations,  as  an  independent  State,  she  will  be  singularly 
fortunate,  if  entire  unanimity  is  secured  among  her  citizens,  respecting  the 
numerous  perplexing  and  novel  questions  that  necessarily  will  arise.  Suppose 
there  should  be  dissension.  A  minority  oppose  the  will  of  the  majority.  So 
they  in  turn  secede  from  South  Carolina.  Are  they  not  justified  by  the  same 
course  of  argument  which  was  laid  down  by  the  State  itself,  in  justification  of 
its  secession  from  the  United  States  ?  Minorities  might  thus  continue  to  secede 
from  majorities,  until  all  the  individuals,  composing  that  fiery  little  Dommiou 
had  seceded  from  each  other,  and  stood  in  a  position  of  Ishmaelitish  alienation. 

Such  is  the  legitimate  result  of  exercising  party-spirit^3$@a!ifei;?^iriii^ti^ipits 
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of  co-operation  until  finally  the  party,  the  nation,  the  State,  the  community,  the 
very  family  is  swept  away. 

Let  us  no  longer  trust  ourselves  on  the  impetuous  torrent  of  party  prejudice 
and  passion,  that  rushes  out  to  the  boisterous  ocean  of  anarchy,  where  the  up-* 
risinir,  ItviiKj  billows  meet,  only  to  dash  each  other  down  again.  Nor  let  us 
seek  to  stay  the  torrent,  by  casting  in  the  shiftinir  sjiridn  of  coin  promise. 

Calmly,  patiently,  faithfully  let  us  discharge  v)ur  civil,  political  and  religious 
duties,  fruidcd  by  the  star  of  eternal  Truth.  If  our  Lord  is  with  us,  we  are 
safe.  What  though  parties  fall,  and  nations  cratch  and  disappear,  it  is  better 
with  CniiisT  in  the  ship,  to  ride  amid  the  storm,  than  without  him,  to  sail  over 
tran(i[uil  but  treacherous  seas 

Another  national  sin,  whi^-h  w^e  should  abandon  and  repent  of,  is 

IIL  Lust  for  Dominion. 

Ever  since  the  birth  of  this  nation,  a  desire  has  been  prevalent  among  its 
citizens,  to  see  its  borders  enlarged — not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  extending 
more  widely  the  benefits  of  our  free  government,  as  for  the  pupose  of  swelling 
national  pride. 

This  lust  for  dominion  has  been  gratified  thus  far,  to  an  extent  almost,  if  not 
quite,  commensurate,  with  our  opportunities.  And  still  there  are  thousands 
\n  our  land,  to  whoFO  ambitious  minds  no  map  can  seem  correctly  drawn, 
v;!jic!i  (Iocs  not  make  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  idenlicul  with 
that  of  thu  North  xVmerican  continent. 

Hence,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803  ;  hr^nce,  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
au'l  the  ensuiii^  Mexican  War,  issuing  in  the  treaty  of  1848,  whereby  vast 
rc^ri  >ns,  occupied  by  a  turbulent  population  were  added  to  the  American  Re- 
public. Hence,  the  expedition  against  Cuba,  in  1850,  under  the  command  of 
Uen.  Lopez.  Hence  the  ill-starred  Nicaraguan  invasion,  of  more  recent  date. 
Hence,  umny  prnjccted  enterpri.ses,  equally  as  grasping  and  venture^^onjc,  but 
lie^'or  reacliing  maturity. 

C  )ull  vve  knovv  !if)\v  mucli  treasure  has  been  lost,  how  much  blood  has  been 
.«<'if'ii,  \\inv  m my  h)iiies  made  desolate,  how  many  wives  made  widows,  and 
chil'iren  lefr  farh'-rless,  by  these  iniquitous  developnjents  of  the  lust  for  do- 
minion, we  should  bow  down  our  beads  in  sorrow  and  contess  that  we  deseived 
[Mjiiishment,  from  a  just  God. 

Hut,  wherefore,  my  fellow-countrymen,  should  we  desire  to  e^^tend  more 
widely  the  boundaries  of  our  already  gigantic  dominion  ?  Coiibider,  first,  the 
greatness  of  the  territory  already  possessed.  Unable  to  grasp  in  thought  vho 
whole  at  once,  we  are  obliged  to  look  at  a  portion  by  itself.*  Measure  the 
twelve  Western  and  N  )rth-Western  States,  and  you  will  find  that  they  cover 
an  area  of  about  967,364  square  miles.  But  these  figures  convey  no  very 
definite  idea.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  this  territory  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
is  larger  than  that  included  within  the  limits  of  Grreat  Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
Twelve  States  here  larger  than  twelve  nations  there. 

So  much  for  the  extent  of  the  West.  Its  capabilities  for  supporting  a  denso 
population  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  a  beautiful  land,  of  hill  and  dale, 
forest  and  prairie,  lake,  river  and  mountain  All  the  riches  that  nature  can 
pour  from  her  bountiful  lap,  are  here  to  be  found  in  lavish  profusion.  Con- 
trast now  its  actual  number  of  inhabitants  with  that  of  the  European  nations 
referred  to,  and  you  will  find  that  they  have  seventeen  times  as  many  as  we. 
Hence  it  follows,  since  our  soil  is  fresher  and  richer  than  theirs,  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  where  one  man  is  now  living  iu  the  West,  seven- 


*The  material  for  these  calculations  is  supplied  by  the  xVnnual  Rpports  of  A.  H.  M.  t.  and  Un, 
witter's  "Europe."  Kansas  h.nd  Nebraska  are  included  iu  this  estimate.  Hosted  by  VjlV^' 
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teen  men  can  live!  There  is  room,  in  fact,  according  to  these  calculations, 
for  about  140,000,000  more,  to  live  in  these  Western  States  in  addition  to  the 
10,000,000  already  here.  In  order  to  bring  these  figures  down  still  nearer  to 
our  powers  of  comprehension,  let  us  compare  our  own  State  with  any  of  the 
European  nations.  Michigan  is  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  Yet  she  has  but  one  fifteenth  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
We  could  give  homes,  then,  to  tliirty  times  as  many  human  beings  as  are  now 
within  our  State  borders,  and  still  be  no  more  crowded  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

These  are  facts  worthy  of  our  earnest  consideration.  They  are  known 
beyond  the  waters  of  the  v^-ide  Atlantic,  and  the  starving  millions  of  tLe  Old 
World  are  seeking  homes  in  the  New.  Hither  they  are  coming  like  a  mighty 
flood  I 

Welcome  !  ye  children  of  other  lands  !  Welcome,  to  a  home  in  ours  ! — • 
Welcome,  to  partake  with  us  of  the  riches  of  these  fertile  prairies,  and  thesa 
gigantic  forests!  We  will  share  vvith  you  the  benefactions  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence. 

Yet,  my  fellow  countrymen,  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that,  for  the  .nost 
part,  these  incoming  millions  are  not  educated  for  liberty,  and  it  will  require 
all  our  wisdom,  firmness  and  fidelity  to  give  them  the  boon  they  ask. 

This  work  of  development  and  control  is  enough  for  us  now.  Let  us  before 
attempting  to  enlarge  our  dominion,  seek  to  rule  well  that  which  we  have. — 
Our  nation  is  already  a  giant  in  size  ;  it  is  time  for  it  to  become  a  giant  in 
strengflt.  The  bones,  muscles  and  si-news  of  our  Samson  need  hardening  and 
toughening — and  more  important  even  than  this,  it  remains  to  give  direction 
to  the  eraployment  of  his  mighty  energies.  For  this,  there  is  a  struggle  bes 
tween  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and  the  Spirit  of  Bondage.  It  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  this  giant  is  to  smite  down  the  hosts  of  error  by  the  thousands, 
or  is  to  /rrind  in  the  prison-house,  bound  and  blind,  the  sport  of  Philistines  ! 
This  contest,  begun  years  ago,  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  violent,  and  it 
must  be  settled,  before  we  can  safel}^  increase  the  domains  which  we  already 
govern  with  so  much  contention  and  trouble. 

This  train  of  thought  naturally  introduces  the  subject  of 

Slavery. 

It  is  introduced  as  an  element  in  this  flerj  contest  of  which  we  are  now 
speakinii;.  Praised  be  God  I  It  need  not  be  included  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
national  sins  for  wliich  we  are,  this  day  to  repent.  It  is  no  longer  national, 
l)ut  mctioiKd  :  and  those  who  commit  it,  and  those  who  keep  it  in  countenance, 
are  the  ones  who  arc  called  on  to  repent  of  the  wrongs  it  brink's  in  its  trgin.''" 

Bnt  do  they  repent?  Po  vSouthern  gales  waft  to  our  ears  the  humble  con- 
fessions, and  penitential  siglis  of  those  who  have  laid  the  yoke  of  bondaij^e  on 
an  innocent  race  ?  Ah,  no!  Still  upon  those  breezes  are  borne  to  us  the 
clanking  of  fetters,  the  crack  of  the  overseer's  whip,  the  sob  of  the  slave  !  — 
And  lately  tlioy  are  laden  with  wtran^e  threats  and  malignant  curses,  which 
convince  us  that,  since  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  a  national  sui,  it  has  become  a 
national  foe  I 

tn  the  year  of  our  Lord  1G20,  two  seeds  from  foreign  shores  were  planted 
on  American  soil;  and  those  seeds  are  now  bearing  fruit  after  their  kind. — 
In  that  year  "A  Dutch  ship,  from  Africa,  arriving  at  Jamestown,  a  part  of 
her  cargo  of  negroes  was  purchased  by  the  colony.  And  this  was  the  com^ 
niencement  of  Negro  Slavery   in  the   United  States."     In  the   same  year,   a 

*This  rejoicing  may  soem  premature.  It  is  not  meant  that  we  have  said  all  that  we  ought  to  say, 
on  the  bearing  of  this  sin  ;  nor  that  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  remove  it  from  the  land.  Yet 
we  heve  begun  in  the  right  direction.  If  the  initiatory  steps  are  faithfully  followed  up,  it  will  not  bo 
long  before  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  further  continuance  of  siavesj^^sl^ihe  South  alouc. 
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bind  of  Pilgrims,  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  * 'assumed  for  the  first  time,  tho 
grand  principle  of  a  voluntary  confederacy  of  independent  men ;  instituting 
government,  for  the  good,  not  of  the  governors,  but  of  the  govarned." 

Early  in  the  history  of  ©ur  country  ihese  two  forces — Shivery  and  Liberty — 
came  into  collision.  Compromise  on  compromise  has  been  made,  between  theso 
mortal  foes,  by  men  afraid  to  meet  tbe  issue  at  once,  and  preferring  to  hand  it 
down  to  their  children — a  baleful  legacy  !  For  our  day  it  has  been  reserved 
to  witness  the  final  struggle. 

It  is  now  begun ; — a  struggle  unaccompanied,  as  yet,  by  the  clangor  of  the 
war -trumpet,  and  the  booming  of  cannon  ; — yet  a  struggle  in  which  the  same 
principles,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  liberty  are  at  stake,  as  were  involved  in 
that  otlier  conflict,  wherein  our  fathers  expended  their  treasure  and  their  blood. 
The  burning  enthusiasm  that  leaped  through  the  veins  of  Revolutionary  he- 
roes, is  glowing  still  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  their  sons. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  raging  through  our  land  has  been  al- 
luded to,  viz  :  bj  refusing  to  adopt  slavery  as  a  national  sm,  we  make  it  a 
national  foe.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  with  extraor- 
dinary composure  and  dignity,  as  though  aware  that  they  were  acting  under 
the  gaze  of  the  world  and  of  God,  have  decided,  at  the  ballot-box,  that  as  a 
nation,  !ve  will  no  longer  be  held  responsible  for  the  sin  of  slavery.  We  have 
said  to  the  South  :  *'Retain  your  slaves  if  you  wnll!  Catch  them,  if  you  can, 
when  they  escape  !  But  ask  us  not  to  aid  you  in  planting  the  Upas  tree  on 
the  virgin  soil  of  new  territories.  We  are  determined  to  plant,  wherever  we 
lawfully  can,  the  fair  tree  of  gospel  Liberty — twin  sister  to  that  "Tree  of 
Life,"  whose  leaves  are  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

The  warm  blood  of  Southern  men  boils  in  their  veins.  They  rage,  they 
storm,  they  precipitate  the  country,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  into  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  And  the  only  truthful  reason  assigned  for  all  this  is,  that  "the 
North  proposes  to  force  them  into  emancipation  by  surrounding  them  with  a 
cordon  of  free  States."  Hence  they  rebel.  They  will  not  be  led  to  emanci- 
pate their  slaves,  and  whatever  looks  to  that  end  is  hated  by  them. 

Heretofore  the  Southern  men  have  opposed  "political  preaching."  But  now 
they  are  right  on  that  point.*  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  found  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  secessionists.  The  eloquent  Vaw.ieu,  of  New  Orleans, 
hesitates  not  to  avow  the  true  position  of  both  tho  North  and  the  South.  Of 
the  former,  he  truthfully  says  :  "A  whole  generation  has  been  educated  to 
look  upon  the  system  (of  slavery)  with  abhorrence  as  a  national  blot.  They 
hope,  and  look,  and  pray  for  its  extinction  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  can- 
not be  satisfied,  unless  things  are  s^en  drawing:  to  that  conclusion."  Of  tho 
South,  and  its  relations  to  slavery,  he  says:  "We,  on  the  contrary,  as  its  con* 
stituted  guardian,  can  demand  nothing  leas  than  that  it  should  b<?  left  open  to 
expansion,  subject  to  no  limitations,  save  those  imposed  by  God  and  nature." 
These  are  the  words  of  one  of  xlmerica's  most  distinguished  divines,  and  they 
may  be  taken  as  the  key-note  of  the  tune  that  Southerners  now  are  playing  as 
they  prepare  for  battle. 

The  North  is  wedded  to  Freedom ;  the  South  is  wedded  to  Slavery.  And 
all  men,  of  all  parties,  are  beginning  to  see  that,  between  these  two  elements, 
there  is  indeed  an  "Irrepressible  Conflict." 

There  is,  perhaps,  pusillanimity  enough  sUll  at  the  North,  to  make  a  com- 
promise acceptable,  were  not  the  South  oxactiiig  beyond  precedent.  The  only 
compromise  to  which  the  Slave  States  will  listen,  is  one  that  will  disgrace  the 


*And  so  are  pro-slavery  men  at  the  ISiorth— provided,  the  sermon  advocates  their  own  sentiments; 
otherwise  they  are  bitter  as  ever  in  their  opposition.    Hear  them  praise  the  sermons  of  Palmbb,  Vaw    T 
I>yiti,  et  id  genus  omne.  Hosted  by  VjOO  V  l\^ 
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Nation  forever,  by  committing  it  in  favor  of  the  propagandism  of  an  instita  - 
tion  which  they  abhor. 

And  it  is  well !  Compromise  would  only  posfpo7ie  the  final  day  of  gettlc-* 
ment.  It  might  as  well  come  now  as  ever  I  The  question  can  never  be  set^ 
tied  more  easily  than  now.  It  ia  continually  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated. 

There  are  but  two  methods  of  final  settlement  possible ;  the  terms  of  which 
are  thus  stated  by  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  :  ''Either  the  opponents  of  sloven/ 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  Hltiinate  extinction  :  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward^  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  tw 
well  as  new.  North  as  ivell  as  Suuth.^^ 

Quietly,  peaceably,  by  a  lawful  use  of  the  ballot-box,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  the  North  have  decided  that  the  former  shall  be  the  method  of 
settlement.  Violently,  by  threatenings,  by  intimidation,  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
the  South  propose  to  force  the  latter  method  upon  an  unwilling  nation. 

Slaj^ery  is  doomed,  if  the  North  will  but  adhere  to  its  chosen  and  clierlshed 
principles  of  freedom.  Distinguished  advocates  of  that  institution  assure  us, 
and  their  followers,  that  it  cannot  exist  ten  years,  if  the  Northern  policy  if? 
adopted  and  developed. 

In  the  Union,  or  out  of  it,  then,  the  South  will  find  itself  constrained,  not 
by  arms  necessarily,  but  by  the  mysterious  force  of  Almighty  Justir-o,  and 
Truth,  to  relinquish  its  hold  upon  an  oppressed  race  This  event  will  ofoiir 
speedily,  if  the  friends  of  humanity  and  Christian  patriots  are  faithful  to  tlieir 
trust.  If  they  are  otherwise,  slavery  will  ultimately  exteii'l  over  the  wliole 
Union,  and  the  entire  country  will  be  as  unhappily  situated  as  a  portion  of  it 
now  is.  The  deliverence  of  the  slave,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  will  cer- 
tainly come  sooner  or  later. 

Suppose  all  the  Slave  States  secede,  and  organize  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
It  will  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  free  nation,  far  more  powerful  than  Can- 
ada:  and  that  nation  will,  when  the  time  comes,  have  the  most  intense  hatred 
of  slavery.  To  use  the  lano:uage  of  a  Kentucky  planter:  "The  blue  hills  of 
Indiana  would  be  Canada.  Secession,  sir,  brings  Canada  in  sight  of  my  plan- 
tation !" 

Made  eflPeminate  by  a  life  of  luxury  ;  thoroughly  intermingled  with  a  race 
of  men  whose  better  feelings  they  have  outra.2:ed  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
and  whose  minds  they  have  excited  by  foolish  falsehoods  respecting  the  plans 
and  wishes  of  anti-slavery  men;  and  above  all,  disturbed  by  the  forebodinsrs 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  the  Slave  States  are  beginning  to  fear  for  themselves  the 
terrible  fate  of  San  Domingo.  With  good  reason  may  they  fear  it  if  they  continue 
to  grasp  after  irresponsible  po\^er.  Sic  semper  iyrannis — the  motto  of  Virginia 
— contains  a  lesson  which  every  Southern  State  should  learn.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  divine  plan,  that  wrong  and  oppression  should  achieve  a  final  triumph. — 
The  wisest  thing  the  Southern  States  can  do,  is  to  remain  in  the  Union,  accede 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  by  facilitating  the  speedy  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  relieve  themselves  and  us  from  disturbance  and  peril.  But  far  differ- 
ent are  their  present  intentions. 

See  how  madly  they  are  seeking  to  alienate  from  themselves  the  feelings  of 
the  North  I  No  pains  are  taken  to  conciliate  us,  none  are  spared  to  infuriate 
us.  The  infatuated  States  rush  on  their  doom  !  They  are  striking  at  the 
hearts  of  their  best  and  truest  friends.  Nowhere  on  the  globe  is  there  a  peo- 
ple that  love  the  Southern  States  so  well  as  we  at  the  North  —we.^  whom  they 
imagine,  and  call,  and  treat  as  their  foes.     True,   our  love  for  them  i^much 
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like  ttat  we  have  for  a  petted,  spoiled  child,  with  whose  waywardness  we  are 
vexod,  but  from  whom  we  expect  better  things. 

Wd  hfje  the  Soufh !  Were  she  assailed  by  foes  from  within  or  without,  our 
blood  would  flow  from  her  wounds. 

Wa  love  the  South!  But  we  cannot,  for  that  reason,  become  responsible  for 
her  sins,  nor  adopt  them  as  our  own,  nor  even  consent  to  be  silent  respecting 
their  existence  and  continuance. 

We  locc  the  South  !  And  because  we  love  her,  we  will  not  suffer  her,  in 
this  period  of  excitement  and  alarm,  to  swing  away  from  us  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin.  As  we  would  cling  to  a  maniac  brother  who  sought  his  own  destruction 
— aye!  cling  to  him,  tbough  he  raved,  and  cursed,  and  fought;  so  will  we 
clin^r  to  the  South,  even  against  her  will. 

We  love  the  South  I  x\nd  therefore  we  shall  this  day  send  up  our  prayers 
to  high  Heaven,  that  requisite  firmness  may  be  granted  to  our  Chief  MagisN 
trate  to  hold  her  resolutely  to  her  allegiance.  And  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
recent  indications  promise  that  such  prayers   may  not  go   wholly  unanswered. 

We  love  the  South  I  And  on  her  behalf  we  shall  this  day  pray  that  she  may 
**lonse  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed 
trofree,  and  break  every  yoke."  Why  sLould  she  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
euianci'  ation  ? 

Faithfully  relying  upon  divine  aid  and  protection,  let  her  begin  the  impor- 
tant work  !  Were  that  work  be^un  to-day,  universal  joy  might  cause  the 
Negro  population  of  America  to  forget,  for  a  little  time,  their  bodily  wants,  in 
the  jionerul  jubilee.  But  on  the  morrow,  the  demands  of  nature  would  com- 
pel them  to  labor  again.  Hunger  and  the  hope  of  gain  are  more  powerful  in- 
centives to  toil  than  the  hisb.  The  blacks  are  generally  a  good  natured  peo- 
ple, given  more  to  dance  and  song  than  to  war  and  bloodshed.  But  should  they, 
led  on  by  some  fanatic,  seek  to  escape  from  honest  labor  for  suitable  waires, 
by  resorting  to  violence  and  pillage  ;  should  they  rise  in  ungrateful  conspiracy 
against  their  former  masters,  here's  cat  arm,  and  there  are  millions  more  at 
the  North,  that  would  cheerfully  wield  a  sword  in  defendmg  Southern  breth- 
ren from  such  a  punishment  for   their  generosity ! 

Oh  !  how  joyful  w^ill  that  day  be,  in  which  it  is  announced  that  not  a  slave 
can  be  found  upon  American  soil!  That  day  will  come.  If  it  come,  as  it 
Should,  through  the  paths  of  righteousness,  it  will  be  a  day  of  thanksgiving, 
for  the  liberated  slave;  a  day  of  peaceful  satisfaction,  for  his  recent  master  ; 
a  day  of  rapture,  for  every  patriotic  heart.  On  that  day  of  universal  exulta- 
tion, America  shall  put  oa  her  white  apparel  and  her  crown  of  glory.  On 
that  blessed  day,  the  inspired  prediction  shall  be  fulfilled:  ^'Thcn  shall  thy 
light  hreah  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily.^^ 
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